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Q\TR the mnay vears thai this worli lus toen in prrparatUm, The 
tfauatør'a latont, of immaitjr Mili to? taeum oftbevwy nature 
ofselwttrrship, luve bund manifold ctienutagemeni. and Udpin* 
toen fort heem ung whenever lic needéd it and whorever he asked tot 
it. 

WHttl 1 ftrst trivi i tu obtinti manuscript maten al bom ['nr- 
tey, the Lite Dr J. K. Birgc proved Himl hHpfol in tadgibg rhe 
gyographkal distance La t er o ti. in the summer of 1W2, whtn t wa* 
able t» visit T ur key and spetttl two .nul a Lait mnnths doing re¬ 
search in its toautiTut Ubrsriw, uli she cnurtesy am I tolp dut » 
foreigner con Id ever hopt for wr« evteinJed lo me tf 1 refraut 
from jtUHtkming tlie i tames of mdividiml library ulfiilais, ii is tiis.. 

totter to i-mpIuM/v tin- drej' grlfitnJt lfui J fe ^ to ‘ s11 ^ r}lc!n1. 
Aiso, f utsli to ex press niv t ton to tu »hr in any other liLmnes. totli 
in this roiLfilrv and .ibrnad, tliat I have tod tht pnrikgt '1 il 'i'i al 
One rime or ynother. profiting from ^ stiftes* diuotion oi t * r 

stafto , .. -l, 

L>r, Walter J. Fisctet, nf the UmversUv of Califonua, kindly 
oifcml a lilbliography of hooks and arttetes, tlealing with lto 
Kim Id lin, whkh to \m prepurvd in tto wurse of hb stadies, tor m- 
eltmion in this publtoab«. H» offer Win pitrfaUy ac*vttd, « tto 
vast lietwflt. I sure, of toure students of Ibn Ktølduii 

The ttoopda of mmrnfa* mg. foåaetd g , 
urnes were obtaimtl through rhe good qffifl* nf Dr Paul A. L mkT- 
svood Same ot' them, in p-irtirular tto volor pboiogrcpto Were 
uken by Dr Under^ond himsclf: tluv ituut «wt oiiiv u ns ex- 
celicnce as a phctogniptor tot also tø his gcnerusity ui Wpmg ■ 
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. Å tttiwkrf# mente 

cullcague nt>i knmvn tu liin^i pcrsoiuilly. With his uttrivulrd knmvl- 
ttdge of j! 1 the maten-a I rdics uf Muslim civitimjun* Dr ftidantd 
Ettinghausen u^m to rav idd by pro vidhi g rnt j wiils i Hustru- 
tions of tsLmit art obj trets and monuments. To Dr. George C. 
Milethe vvi.rld'v oumuniMng aurhumv øri Muslim roin& P I owe 
the tlhistnmøm thot gi\o point to lim Khold&n*« dwmsaioti of the 
histnry o! Muslim coiiuge* 

lam. rtcedkss to sav. deeply grateful ro the Boll ingen Founda¬ 
tion, vdudi made poftsiUle the appeorm^-e uf thesc volumes. FdU 
tori.il hedf i, for vvhidi authors arc ru rely grat etui* was given hy 
memberf of the stnff ufrhe Foundation, who. Ibr atuttc time, werc 
ahly »ctonded by Dr. Ilse liditeiistaedter* with her fri h.isimi 
fcumvlcdgeof Arabie studies Mr. Edwin S St-ldoi^s editorsal n ork 
ars my En g lists um wss of tnudi. vakle. 

The tlebt of gråtit ude thai a trans! at or always owes to ihe 
original author wilJ T I hopo, lie repaid in this tnatance !>> ji wjdtr 
apprcciariøn o f Ihn Khuldvm's nduevement and his extnmrdhuuy 
oohtrUmtiim to human Unow krige On my ovvn hciuilf, 1 fed ran- 
stram ed, at the condusion of this inng work, to quøte a remark 
attribut-ed to Plat o bv Arabie authors I helle ve Lhat it mn Ju mudi 
to enouimge and sust niti n srhotar wheu The magnitude nf hiv task 
malies him sander whether Ilts time and bbor atL besug well 

spelit- 

"Do not ny to do whatever you do hi a burry* but try to do it 
well. fur pi ople wUl not ask hmv Iwng ir look m man u> do .i p&r- 
tieuhr piece of work, hul they wltt ask hnw well he did it " 

F- ft, 

/J fTr-w K)immrr .957 
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fTbr use nf ibfoe* intens Iva* heuft ivoidcil as much as pois+bte, 
Imt most workv cif«! in thr ftwinnt« ar-; prwnted with full 
bihUsgmphUd rfatl onlv on Hieir Hrst wairrenoe m sadl valnrae. 
HiHwfer, irfciTOM is by sbort titlf, wiili wUmw ** P8* 
mntiiier> rv'ferritiiT fa lb<= «liiinn dfcady ciicii Hi.- fin' .’^ur- 
rfins; «f odt '»■■ork tul tu Locital witt the help af tJit Index, al 
tiit etui uf VoL 3-] 
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Ibn KhaMQri’s Life 


WRlTINt; tiner biographv ol Ibn lyhaidun would not seetn tn tie n 
partivuWlv dtttlcuh task, for I te left posterity an iiHohio^rapliy 
wliicli tWritKii the event? ofliLs Ufe in great detail and presents 
t]n- historie al I; jl 1 kaj ron nd flesrly. Hc supports his stdtcincnts vvitti 
many docunieiits quored liter tdly. In faet, Ibn Klialdun’s descrife- 
tion of his own li fe ls the most thilailec! autobiographv ir medit val 
Muslim liti-riiture. U gives us an accurate knowledge of events iit 
the ainhor's Life stidh as is available, hefore modem times, For tout 
few historieal persona ti ties. 

Uiitit reccjitlv, Ibn Khfljdfin’s aiitobiogrsphy was known ouly in 
a recension tluil lirnkv off at rite end of tile year f but nov> its 
rontn mation has Iwcn discavtrcJ and w flvallublB in a caiuiiilly 
annntated edition. 5 Jt brilles the accmint denvn to the middle of the 
year 1405 , less than a year befare Ibn Khnidun's death. 

Im |r;s!? ih ti fi fty ^ v ear-old sdiolur and stute-mian leit his native 
norrhwest Africa never tu return For the per i od befare this date, 
Ibn Khaldfm's autolnOgruplmral statement s van Ul- supplement ed hv 
a per fru irtorv hiogfupiiicul not.t' iucorpur.it ud by his friemi Ihn 


Tf 'flWv VIf. .tM ItfT? H'.e test, wltfdl i* very uusatkfaciory, «as 
reprinred in the margin nf au million nf tlw MwpJJimJ, publi- ind in Cninx 
/ 1 stiuNviiig tfrai in die auttsgrapli ntanuscript ni Hm KbsSdnns 
LuKib ai-Mulpffiit, the vocalisatioti TnuqaMamaA i s ncomeMIy med, Kr. 
Luekno »ubio mekc* u rniher ttr&ftjt case f<'t re.iding- \tuif.uliLmah ,liuirad 
„i Uw^hmak. t:f La t.Y*W ,U Din, CLXI1 (19JH1), m-*a. No com- 
tiieielv’ vncalizcd nccurrence of the word-wiiieh would dwide the questmn 
-i s krmv,, to me frum the nid MSS of the 1 t f«l rerum fan 

both forms are equallf possible, and lim the problem is a very mus, 

>The amipkte aun&ifignphy edited bv Muijamnjwi i iwlt *|- 
, j-.uii , n ,i nubliilvL-d unfair the tide at-Ta'nt NWin KfaUiin Tut-rttfjiHfiu 
gLÅtm wa-aharutix picigruphy nf fan hhakliin .nid an hi* IravH(*l 

im rhr West aml in far Ea,t] iVain*. tsWiPSll- la M IbotaM« 
iupplies mnple h.WinftrjphUiil references canccrnme fae persunalltfes Ibn 
KJ w bilfri jueKtioms Ln (Jic AntnbiQgrspkyt 
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TruntLifor't tutmdHttfan 


al-Kliafih in his Histary of Gninadn} \V ritten in pc nera] terms 01 
praiiae. lt heks anv ontkal appreeutton ofit> sulrjcct TTlero esists 
an ti di. er biograph\ of l tø [vlnililun whidi . Western briter, t små'i I 
!>. YtYsuf b. jl-AW.ir. in smed in an snttalngy øf fornemporan 
jineti, cut id ed Ji'atftir nl-jsmån. Ti le tv riter, a niémbtr of the 
niling- femilv ofGmtada, died abnutthe same time as lim (Uuiltldn, 
It can be assanrød that hc rebed on Western .mthuritio- fim the 
earlier period oflbn Khnldoii's life. UnfornmateJy, die text of this 
biygraphy is not yet tivaUabk * 

Kor lim Khaldim’s later years, »hen he partiripaled gi the 
fiourLshing Ilterary Ufe of Mameluke Elgypt, the biøgraphkål 
røWtes art* more varied. Biographi« nf Jhn Khuldim were cetn- 
posed hy Elis pupiLs and ad: mi rers; nor coukl his enemies disrogsrd 
hiin when w ri ting the blogruphkiil history af die pen od. Tim latter 
present anodler view of his personality, and thmieli their state- 
nients liave to tie taken wiiti reservations* they help us to mider- 
btinid it herter. 3 

tbn Khaldfin’s own great work, esspeeialjy the MnqaMmh, Is 
anotlicr iraportntit somre for his bio gru pi ly. Writtm in n mueh 
ntort- personel styk- thun most medieval »orks, the MvqaJJimift 
sharpty fuitlines his own person al phiiosophy and pr o vides iiLsiglns 
i nto the »rørtangs of his mind. 


* The Ihsiaty >ij armada, oimlrd jI-ihJfA p jf.Wv-r Gkam « a5 ™h- 

ksbed ITI t-airo, isrn/iam, but the two vnlumes whicii urwiired rf,, 
enrnsiii I to fflliliifin s hmgmphj. My kiwwledpc oftfie work i* Liiuim! urain 
uJ-Mu-q^rl, JVrø«fr» (Dum. |V,«C AUMjqcwri imv 

lj f assmiKKl to taw diA <> radier complet! and litora] T inmtm„ uf Ito 
aJ-hnuidt s tesi. Al-Mwrøtrt * Cnatcinporary. i^miid »iW. .VrfW dl-ihiikJ, 
( l ~ Blril > ls51 l!j3:2 -■» rbe niargin of Itm Farhim, DM). p tm aliu 
l/yitbm bnefly. fiuir. I to rf&rø* l.iojgraphy ofYbn KhrtWte a al« 
al-C>huaulf, {CTairm lise ijoo/ihai-h.'!] |, 

= I-. v.rhim,' nt The thafak dut rantsi'i> fbn lduUon'* bioers hy [* , Te _ 
»nvcJ li ilte- hwirid, S>>, i rp + of the recent otalcigut- M.Cftslri. Itibfiiihtmt 
ArJveo-lIti-pdttd hMTtrtaltw.- - Madrid, 17WM17), il, 105 , reft-rred hricft%- 
i.p it.nivritrtomg ihe list of tto KbeldMb work., ,, *u v iHow) I, L 

££!%!£**** * “ lta "'““i 1 "'' 

p.« Sii.t 2? * *■ nm ” ” “• +**r*r. 

'ak' krii:- i A mm t irf :hp_s^ bieirrinhiEiB i? nly in exet ii^in .. 1 

1 -.V M-sJd,*,: \-v_n). ir. , u * & J 

mMælndiriJS 1 ?; A alllPCtklJ1 si pwserved 
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Ibfl Kkoiiåa't IJJr 

lliis uhundaner of biøgrgphical sourrc m atm al has enablcd 
modem schokrs at varia lis liisses to write Ib n KkiMuifs li fe and 
fo present ihe dam in a fectually correet fonn lo which littLe can 
l*e jdded. These modem btographics vary gro at tv in length- 
Among the longesr are de Slime F s accaunt in the Introduktion to biis 
translation of the MaqrfddimiiÅ, largtdy j literid trans lution of ihe 
AuttAicgrjféy t * .ind thnt by M A, Ennn t in his Ih/t K/uiIdån, Hit 
J-iJe md ty ork * 1 * * * * * 7 8 Titer e lus heen rto recent treattnem in txtens* of 
Ibn Khnlriijn’s carly life (døivn to lass), but lus EgvptUn period 
is the subjert of nvo m&Jteriy studies by W. J, Fische], +l Tba 
Khaldun's Aiiivities in Mumliik Egyjrt (1383-MrQG)" 1 sind Ibn 
khaldtin am! Tar&rrtant* 

In ita optimes, Ibn KhaTdun's life thus is rjuke dearly kmuvn 
J lo wc vor, the modem iiudent who would lihsto know miidi more 
abutrt liim, discovers tital his questiona eau ordc be aiwwered by 
conjerture, ifat all. Cotisidering the excellence af the smitte rn.i- 
terml, st lejst els judged by extemaj critma, the defidencies in our 
krimrU-dgc muist ta a>vribed to die internat character of the avail- 
ahle information It te true that nu amount uf inutmal wlll ever 
hil ly sati s fy a bmgrøplier, but in Ibn KSialdun s c Lise i liere -ire 
pyrticular reasous vihv a fullv safiefactory furaunt of his life is 
virhiJilly impojsihle of aehic vemej il In the lirst place f Ibn I dm hi lill 
rons ide-red only sutfh events in liis life worth reedrding as were 
cspeviaUy rcmarknlsic, die most unusuitl aehievemej ns of au excep- 
tiouuJ person Tbu* he did not pay mudi attention to the kind of 
da so de ar to modem psyrhelogical hi og raphers a Ile does not 
speak ahorn his tiiUdhmd. His family is mentionéd only heeau.se 
[similv eonsiderntiaim often iriHuejiiied the morse of Itis wa udi-rings 
and bocaust- U wa* afficted by u nu.su ai nnsfortunes. All his ordimry 
au i vi ties arc passed over in silence. Ibn Kind-dun would pro ha bly 
have denk-d thnl tins kind ofdata has any lieumtle vakte, H t would 


c W M SSanr lui! piT\JLKi*ly puldiilifid thi* Uognptiieal aecaunt in 
Julir stil mkliiftiii LU + { J5-H30," IH7-JEO, £»l-gOS, 32U-5S. 

1 PubSÉsbetl IH UhDi’e m and subuccfuetith' ruprinTni tbcftL Emsrfs 

worh is ji trarnktlon fr&m The .\™hk. \ M-tond våixteix af the Ara bie ivr-rk 

appeurtti reectitly, There b, of ceur^. in ever-growing rmmber of Anabic 

fltudhes uf 1 Em Khuidun^ life and «wh. 

" En Smitkwid Qrimtul Stiidt'n t*tr .umild t* tHSiam Poffrr Univers ty 

uf Cahfornra Puhimiuns m Sn-miili Phiiah^, S<y il) (Berkrky ft Los 

Augeirs, tfliSi), pp. 103-il^ 

8 Øcrkeley ^ Los Ange]e«; Lmvcr^ty of LaliftTftik 1*^. 
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Imv'é (I nul tt fil tlu* vs Udi ty of itu* modent hiographcKs dsim titat 
ex perlenets tv hit li he shared with all his oo ritem jvora ries coninb- 
uted lo the formation of his individuel persoiulitv; he would have 
doubted that recording tlietu might help friture generations of 
s^Jiobri to understand him ben er 

Anrrjther diffitulty that con fronts Ibti Khaldåti's biograplicr is 
not uuronnected with this attitude. Patient sdtolarly research ha* 
succeeded in galning a pieture in broad outline of the cnvironment 
iJi vvhkb I bit Khaldun grew up and spcnt his lifc. Yet, all our 
aources togethcr do not yiekl cnough detailed information to allow 
Lis to understand fully liis position in it for. in s pite of iiis impor¬ 
tance, 1te wa* hul a minor element in the over-ali pitiure, R. Rrun- 
SL ' ,V " 1 ? s outsl.tnding historien! »ynthesis. La Berbirit arientak sous 
Us Øafpdes t u cont ri buies gready to our 11 tid erstand i ng of the his- 
jorical factors of lim Khs ld tin Vera. But through«o a voidahle fanli 
oi its ulvs, ihe tv ork rannot yeL arawur all the questions modem 
students raisecomettthig Ibn Khaldun'* developmenr as a hteioricat 
personality. Just as the amobiography does not dliscWe all the 
facets ot his bring, other medieval histo lians grossiv nr gloet ed 
o ther imperial! I factors. Thcy do not ful ly reveal tlie true character 
of eemin events in vvhidi Ihu Khaldun tvas octively or passivelv 
iuvdved. HurdLy ever do thcy give prccisc information about his 
contemporarics. 'lhe ru lers, statesmen, and sdiolars with whom lit* 
had to dvnl arc not doser i bed with sijflkiem darity for us to be 
able to assess the true meiuiing of his relationship to them. 

Lbus there are still many questions thai cannot Ijc ansu-ered, 
and Ibn Khaldun cannot as yet be made the subject of an ”in- 
Leresting ' biographv in the modem Maise. A hiogrttphical skctdi 
prefadng an edition or translation uf the aufhor's work, howcver t 
is su hjem to exattiug specificatinn;. l’rimarily, it shuuld luUill 
two purposes. First, it should acqujiut the reader sufficient ly well 
witli the leading farts of ilte autlior’s hfe. Thb jmrpo.se. t bdieve. 
eau lx- ttmply fulfilled in Ibn Kh,dduu\ case, Sccondlv, it should set 
fonh dut historien 1 condirioh* ti vat unabled the a.nbor to dmilup 
hi** genius. VVhcre Ibn Khnldtmand the Mutfaddmah nm comerned. 
we rnusi olien enough rely ou conjectum and inference, but the 
ibouglit tliat it is ulways drtikult, tf nol impossible, adeijiuietv to 


” PubtlsUwl in P*rH Jn Vels VIII f 19Hi) au,i \i (|£H 7 ) oftlie "Pubikii- 
tions de 1 Institut d'ttudes CMcntaks d' 1 
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thti Hhéihh JV» L//i 

aceouiii for iniellcctua] greatru?s$, mov be of some consdation m 
u.* hent;. 


[bn Kh aldun belangai to a cisn of South Arahian origin. 
Kli al il Cm. from whom the family name wa,-. derned, is benved tn 
1 1 U v <=■ iinil 1 1 grati-d t.j Spad: ilt till" eighlll CCFltui'., in thi.- CJrl\ ’ '"--rs 
of ilte Muslim conquest. IU? Settkd i» Carmma* a small city 
situatcd within the Lite fil 1 mangle titat Cdrdoba, Sevilla. and 
GranaiLa form: in that small area tnucli Spuraish Muslim history of 
gettcnl I-luropean $ignLfir<iTH:i? took ptace over the oettturies. 
Khaldiin's "diildrcn"—ihat is, his liesteinknts—left Cannona to 
st? ttic in Sevilla. Wc do tiot know the cxaet date, but it is probablc 
thai the Kb altf mi family had already takten residettce there in the 


L'i^hds amtury, 

Ajicordipg t<> lbn Klutldtki & osvi\ memory^ only ten ^entnitions 
of fordyrs aepamted him from die fo Linder of hi;* family, Thcse 
ure too few generations 10 spån. n pmoå of scven hundred yaxrn w 
cvi-n if ime dinibw the validity of lbn Rhatdun's tbeory tli.it ther* 
ure three generations to a cent ury. Ufo Kluild&B s oun genealog} 
uas obviouslv tlefectiv«. It is wørthy of note tVmt a deseendant of 
Ulu- fim) Kluildun had in the elcvetithcentttty mkom-d abéut nine 
generations from the (bunder doun to liis own time. 11 

Mm KhaWfin's IsnnwUtlge of Id' martr remøte- anecstnr* is re- 
m arka bly limited, cormdering the grca( prominent* that lus £imily 
enjoyctl for centuries- All his information was basei! upan wnrhs 
IHdjUshtti In Sfunuli liis tartans. At leost nvo of iltese Works, by 
lim Hayyån and |bn Ha/m. have beetl preservetl to the present 
dav. Apparentlv there existed nu * rit mi history or private 
art'llivt-s in thi- KHaldun faimly itself; sudi mords u my have 
éxisted inighl have lusen løst »hen the family left Spam m the lirst 
half of the thirtt-emh cent ury. 

HistorioUv, the mp*t among lbn hhpklim s rela¬ 

tive wm a ccrtam Kurnvb. Ile rcvolted ag^inat tbt l m.iyvaij 
riller at some time ticar the end of the ninth century, and succcvd.-d 
estabiishing a .masl-mdi pendcnt patrician govemment in Se- 


m 


“ Cf. AtoUvr^.v, W 3 f. Quottog Jbn I.T«m, lbn Bh«]dttn ; nj»|« 
g«tt#Uigv uf iwc Abé a daernduu of hunyh b J. Kt ^^- K “^'® 

[tedigree as Riven in tit« .lulobiagrapby is 4lyfectn.Jt n*c J - 1 ' 1 - a ^[ l A h. 

ls.lt,, Med. F bévi-Preven^iCaim iWi , ^ 

il, £>» f Tt k nf «fcHTaé* by no rot-jiiLs arrtam th^i Abu l -^^1 » ^ ]ti Kuni > 
|H!digTcc iicoanicLy ir^ced Ln aoy &diirce&i , 
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villa, "bitrh I åsted for OM‘a »hc-idc. tit wjs kil I od in $ 99 ** Jhn 
Khaldun. lm vover, was unublc to determin? the txacr reluffemhip 
bciweoi himsell and this Kurayb 1 fon? o an Ih lirve in the arrnracy 
oi tlie p«Hgm-1 L«t j Khalrftin record ed, ihcir onlv conunun unccstor 
VriH tlu- finit Ktulduu. 

WTiile Ibn Kind dunk Arab descent lias ocxasionaUy been tjues- 
tiotied. if lixs akso liren considered a insj^r Inilut-iicc in ftirtnin^ 
his Outlook on life jtiid on bbtory. Neither point of view has any- 
thing to recouiTuetut it. thn Khaldun k chim to Arab descent 
through the mule line cannot reasorubly bc doubted, rhoiigh he 
msy have had Ikrbt-r and Spatunh bhxwl in bis ve i ns as well 
Decisive in itaelf is the laet that hr bdieved himsclf to he of Arab 
descent, a dfcmnstanttf that, in a sensc, cotiferrcd titir of nobility, 
Hmvevcr, evrn if Ibn Khatdfin was proud of his andent Araii jine- 
Btje. there is tin indicitton thai it rolorcd his huinrical views or 
intluenerd his reflctiom to hb rnvirnnment d 1 tfe rent h tbwt lus 
fx« rs and Comeinporaries. In faet. ih would seem thut not his Arah 
descent, hut lus Spanish origm vas the erudal factor in his intrl- 
leclual devehipiiient and outluok, as uilt he s hov n below. 

The dbaetef Kuravh met with at the end of the ninth centurv 
tmim have ittvolvesi a Urj^D purt, if not all, of the Khaldun dan, But 
its position in Sevilla tv as souti re-estuhiisheti Sti its former emi¬ 
nence. lu tlie milkik of the i'kveulii renlury, 1 * the Banu Khaldun 

are to have heen the tmellectud and polititu! leaders of the 
ri ty. 

In 4*9 11057/581, there died in Sevilla Aid Muslim 'Amr 
[ Uitiarr) b, Aljmad Ibn Khaldun, 11 pupil nf the greuf scient i si 
MmD.i] 1 lir n.i* himsclf, tve ,ire told, a fjreat srion- 

tbf M ile v-ua i *ixth generation dcscendant. at the very kast, of 

< t. H. Ocjv, Histurrt Urs Mvjvljtmni itEst-iit-nt ed Lcid,. ; i idj. s 

11, ff., «t> ft. tf, Aix> ■ Ik, IV, t»s f, ■ ■ 1 

11 cf - ,)>n Bayyin 4 .. in ihe .Itttubir/grMh. p s. 

11 Sce mifr tw to Cli. vi, below 

Wr tave -1 nit- irfen-nce to a rero 1 n Ibn Khalikn from the tisHfth ceimiry 
jnd lie prchabiy waj a rumher of die fimous liluililfm tomilyHils Ibn 
bhaliiun il deser il »ni -l* j Iwu^drtv px-t in j ompU-r lu Ibn Kisri ol-Milaqj 
^'hoiiiej m AjD. LSOfl/taøT 1 S 07 /S: r " * 

Vou uvi-i Injarint; pner wliose am-esfor is Khaldun: 

You art not wbfied wlth li.iiru* Vtnegttr (MuM}, 

bur ^!s& want to bc meau (rfjla), 

Tin: Ci- jplet t* quiltet! ly aJ-Kuiuhi, Rmvif ai~H r ajjyiit iCairo, iaSi), 1, imu. 
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ihn h'hahtåti'i Life 

Kunivb's brof her Muhammad, IIvn Khaldftn had mva&idn to mm- 
ti urt ium in ihc Mihftitlilirrhif) No oiher scholnr jrnnng Lbn Khul- 
dfln% uncemar* and relativ« i* known by name. but tfcere eau tx* 
no doubt tbat mast of them irere highly vdumed me*. ft «as n 
totid it lun ofleadcrshtp in their city, and thut Mune of tb em excelled 
UI religions and legal, if not in worldly leammg, is cemln 

The polititjl lendurahip in SeviLlit, in fart, belonged to the 
»anu Khahlun rngeihc-r with snine other noble familie*- Sovcr- 
eignty over tlie citv was vested in a nominal miet, but iictuaE ron- 
trol of Sevllb's alfa irs »as fv.-uised by ihr-w gr vat familie* from 
their forti firti rural w-aLs and impusing residenvé® ln town. In the 
party ih irret-ntU cvnttiry, titt realm of tin* SfaiMr Almohuds 
iTumbicd The Christian® eneroathed mure und more do&ely upon 
the trtangit of Cdrdob*-Sevfflii-Granada, By rfrur time, the KbaU 
dun family arel ibt- othtr patrkuoi o| Sevilla held complcrely iu- 
dependtot conrrol through domi nation uf the city cuuncii, but they 
falied lo hved the call sent out amund the vest 1 232 by Mul.imn- 
mad ii Ytbuf Jim ul-Ahmar. foimder of ihe Nasrid dymsty in 
Clrnnatb, to rttlly tn the Muslim cattse and help form a unitt+d 
from agaimt the mhdcl 'abomintttion." Tin* Buml KhaUifm. rv- 
uliring the city s precariou* situation, had d ih- ided to leave evvn 
befor" the aotuul fali uf Sevilla in lilfs, and cross«! over Tn 
the ufrty of northwest Afriva, where they were not ni tb om 
frit-lids* 

The early decision to trave Sevilla uppviir, to have bttftt 
atrofi gU motivau'd hv tlidr support uf the nsing cause ot the 
Almohad Ilafrids in Afrim. A rertain Jim ul-Muhtasib, reb I ed by 
murriage to the Khsldun femily, lod given to the luunder uf the 
HaJ?id dm®ty. Abu Zakariyå' Yahyå (a slave giri wh« 
in time becamr the hnnnred mother of some of Ahu Zakartya s 
sans. Nmv, this lbn al-Mu^l’ wu* tliemale mal gnmdfrrher ol 
lim Kb alil lin's grea i-g reat-gr,i ndftthr r Thit*. from the start, die 
|Hn n {i Khaldun had gotnl coiuteetions witlj The most powvrfiil gniup 
in northweslcrti Afriea* ln addition, tlicy cm lx- assumed to have 
had of her association* i liere wfudi tlre-v went alle to use to gtmd 
udvantage and through whidl they gainéd JnRuCTitiiil positions as 
soon as they amved. Marriages and pvrsm.il eleverne« addwl 
other i m por tant friends; 

The refiigccs frnm Spain who came over and settled in nnrth- 
western Afrka in ever growing niunU'« comnituted a group 
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Lipisrt. iiii elite gronp at thai 1 Thy Muqistltlimiih frcqweutiy meH- 
tinfts rhe greit ctmirihutums made b> Spamsh tvfugees to rbe 
cultural Ufe of north western Affiea and stresse* ttor superiority of 
Spin jiuJ tilt- ongmalm 1 af its civilisation, 11 Tln^ that I Un 

KtohiiTn, more than n etfttun, ifn-r hi- fumily lud lefl Spain, still 
cnnsidcred himself to ?ome extcnt a meruhrT of thai gloriouN 
dvilizattem. Thnugh as a MueUm hc felt at home everywhere 
vrithin tlie vi^t mim of UUim r hi? pri^rved i bro Ligtorn Uis I i fe a 
dét T p tiivd ainuiTv iflection for noriii¥.e5L Afrim, the country «>f his 
hinh r for ifee "homeSand where h according to tht poet, IL the 
atm] let s ure fim attached"' to die diild. Ile aUvuvs felt a ccr lai-n 
responsibility for the pnluical fa te of n<>rthtve^tcm Afrka and u ■ h 
an ELCttve imeresi m it long aftør tie lud left. His true spiritual 
home, hrmever, vas Spam 

This tockgrøuiid helps to ex piam the oase with whirii Mm 
hi li Idiii i shifted his loyakies thrøughout his lift Mo matter how 
h i gh lib ntvTi position nr duit nf his ancesiors bdbre him . 1 1 one nr 
another nnrrhwost Africait court, no maner how Hose he was to a 
mier* lie did mit fed bound by “group feelmg." ^ he might luve 
ralled il, j >r by the ties of le iDmmtin ailttmal heri tage. He om- 
sid oml rht- rulér hi* employer„ .oid his position a job to hc done, 
neitUer more nor Ws, But bis basic loyalty tø Spam and its 
civilisation tod a mueh more fbr-rcachmg eifeet on Jhn Ktoldutt-s 
personality J-to vvork than transient ties. It gave him a ro- 
marMile detyHTment with respeet tn the historien I events thai 
uiiili pLiCe bo han hib eyes- In ;i sense* i i cnu hl ed him TO view thent 
as an imparttøl observer* oven ivhen hc was Jetfly mvulvcd per- 
somlly lliis pcLuliar division in lim Kluldurfs physival and 
spiritual tks smn* tn Imve toen the decisive feetør in his n hili ty 
to atotratrf general rdleccions :ibom hi si nry from øbserved faets, 
in his abilitv, iliat is, to wriie ilm MutfiiMnmi, 

The annoter nf lim KhaUt&n among tlie members of ihc 
Klurlilim Efinily vthn wcm to nort kultern Afrtca* was aUlTasan lx 
MutomiTiad* hb gr m idfat her's gr and la tlier. \)-JLl^u wem lirsi to 
Ceuta, tlie city of øortlwcstem Africs whkb is Hoses! m Spain, 
and cuh to ti ui ri ly thr tir si stopping plaec for refugm fro in Spam. 
He rhen went nu to Mi.™ t which saggests thiic to may have ysed 

11 Cf, R Fil nntdlYlg, Li Hrr^rnr vntntah, U, 155 f, 

11 Si:n ’jri-K iiLKi, a sn [ Tt Amt £ f &wi a^søa, iH'lnw. 
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hi* intiintion t» perform die pilgriinaire as an excuw tor leav mg 
Sevilla iTpnn hi» return from Metra, he ioinetl tin: Ilalsid rukr 
Abu Zakariyi* in B6ne. usin« his reiaiiorwhip to ahov*, 
rneiitionetl ]bn al-Muhtasib as an iiitroduriion He rerri ved u pen¬ 
sion and Hitis, tlie intimste rcktionahip of the KluldUn 

f jm ilv wilh The I li fsid hmi«? started auspmoudv. It tontfoiied to 
firing high humors and. as t comttwy, wealth to all of Ibn Klia!- 

tliin's forebears. h . . 

Hi' i mli i wliate j lier si urs "tre aifeeted by the vicissitudcs thai 

hefctt individ ual members ofihe tlatød dy ns, ty H.mevcr, through 
good tueh ii i id intelligent politics. the\ usually managed to stav 
on the winning side. Tlieir places of residen™ etanged with the 
Tequimnenw ofeoun Ufe. For most of the time they seem to havn 
r ti sided tn Tunis. 

Al-l.liisan i« said to have died during the reign of Alm Zita- 
riviV, Hi' son Abu IH Ur Muhammad, Ibn Khaidurt' gre.U-gTiunl- 
fatjler, am med the verv import an t position of manager of tinancnd 
alfairs I f iM aUshgh.il) or. as tve mlght sav, tiilmster of linance. 
Ile was capturetl and ktlled durittg lin Ahi L mirah s revolt 
againat die Halsids, arnurul the vear 12*3 “ lt has menily bectime 
Siiinwn that Abu Hu Ur uas the authof «§ a lumdbnok tor gturem- 
ment secrctaries, 11 * which he wroti* in his youf ■ tu mg * u 
ZnUarSv4"s reign. Though not a Furstnu^g^ in tlu? true sen,c. 
it l*long& to a typé nf works that. accordmg to Ibn Hhaldun s own 
staterne w» W* of tte main soarees of inspiration tor the 


MiiLiiidiltmaku 

lim Khaldfitrs grandihther. also na med \hilymimad, «-*»«► 
lied Witli the nunor position of depotv doorheeper to the 
miers Atvording lo his grandson, ttey held lu mm high c**m. 
ar«) his personal mHuenre v as gr.-at. Morem er, in later hte he lum- 
sdr refmt'd %her positions teving t«-jc« per- 

fnrmed the pilgrimage to M«ca. he hved a ret.r«! hfe and ikvoted 
himselfto pi o ns studie. I le died at a vm advanred age m TO 


[l 


•Vn RrtUcil ile Icitres 


» Set 211P aiul d+, Ix'fow 

" Cf, R UlUIIM'hvip, i-,i Hfr\vnt r. r untjlt. I, &_ ; 

»ft r lAi-Pri'WStfil llht *** 11 ® <!l l!ie 

r ststK *•'- F“ - 

tf!,.. u, -n,r. VI. M I., *». »Ml * ®"» l*-). «• 

nwi f., ^yh p 
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Under his influeiu:e, his san Muhjntnmd t ibn Khalddii's fother, 
iitso pursucd 4 sctuitarly career« He siddeved a respectahk kncwl- 
edgc of tlie Qur J ih and jurisprudenve apd had j good fbundariøn in 
gnunmar and poetry. Ile died in the terrible epidemie of ltø. 
Hib m3 11 H wlio w»> *e ven teen vears uld whmi his Cathcr died. has 
noted a few remarks of tiis (allier In the Hfitøn. 11 A> vvas eustom- 
arv, the fathersaw to it thai his dukken reeeived a good eduealiors* 
and he pmicipated bimse! f m tlielr instruction, The love of scbutar- 
£bi[> antl i arueitiplalkm evident in Urn Hhalduisk fallicr and grand- 
fatlier cronibined in the ir famnus opspring with a re.iu akeniiig of 
the hidi pølkiol ambitions thnt had gnpped many generations of 
the lim fihjlduti's dunendums, Thus wts produced tlu i imtrable 
com hi nation ol sthular .ind smesnian dmt we find in [bu MfadduiL 
Ibn KhaIdun, Abu Zayd, was bom in Tunis on Ramadan i h 
7 S* [May -27. ra:^]. His given name was ' Akl -ar-Hahniåiu his 
ethnic denomination aL-HmJjraiiii, deri ved from ITj^franiawt, the 
ancfcstral Itomt of hia dan In South Arahta Tlie sdiolsirW rille of 
his Liter ytars SV dt-itd-dtn, ''Guardian of the Kdlgion." We 

Itnow ti hat hc tiad two brothers: an eldsr brocher« Muhammad. 
wiiose fellou student Le wa,s and Yj|iya P one year his junior r who, 
like Ibn KWdim, was te becøme a higb-ranking politkian and mi 
accotn |>1 i.sVied his to rim>.** 

Ibn Klidldun provides a dispmport Sonate amoum ofinformaikni 
abnut his frdiEcutum and Uie persomli tie s of his teaetters.^ 1 Tins 
was in keepilig vvilh tratlki. nml Muslim kogmphiral prsictue, for 
this science, vJiidi hutl keu c real ed lo satisfy the demands of legal 
and rebgious scltokrs For exaet dala eoi irern mg thdr mithoniii's. 
attiibuted great irupurlanre to the name* of a schøkr’s teaehers- 
ln Ibn KhaldtiiiT autobiogra.phy f references to his teaehers' 
Spanish ori gin or io their el ose connminm with Spain oocuv with 
rcgLilanty. Very few amorcg tiiem fin! to fall iuto this cdtegury. 

His ectdy tnlui'nticsn fullowed eustoinary lines. Hr stud i ed the 
Qsir’ån iiud die Qur Ausl Mience:, under the guldaiHC of Muham- 
mad h S:lM \i liurral. He learned Arabir unikr Ills fat her mid a 
numkr nf other scholars whose mines are civeu as Muh.muuGii b. 
al-"Arubi al-Ha^a'irl, MulimnmuJ. b. ash-Shawwåsh 


u 'tHr. VI. in?. •**!', dr Slant; [ir.) p 1I T |t>^ f M5. See ulso !i:2iu, Ik-Jli-a. 
® CT GAL, [l w %*i; SuppL, I1 H sw. 

31 Mint ,a t thi se ineji are liisnivu tx* ns immly throiigti Mm Hbaldun, ^ ! Smn 
lur dui* Hi.n s:iv rniPfii abtiut oiu ->f ilinru, there prt)|%tbly *r*b I stile tu say, 

xxxvsit 



Jhti mnb/ifrt'j Ufr 

Ahmad b. al-Qarssar, ind Muhmnmmi b. Buk, I be btt-nnmud 
i ns truet cd Mm Khaldun in pottrv hf iuas have luren respoiisi- 
hk- for pbnticg thi? seeds oftbn Khaliiun's utujsuhI understand mg 
nf poetry which b -io evident in the discusausn of |>ot?ir> m the hist 
dut uters of t bf Mu^aJdinuth. 

Traditions {haditk) and jurisprudens terre more »dunvad 
subjccts. tbn Khiddfci's teache« in these fidfe. rhertdba-, »mU kK‘, 1 
fome bettfr-knowti turnes. smil -is Muliumm.id h. 

Jihir b. Sultan afoW ådiyåshJ 1374-19W), for d» traditions, mi 
Muhattuniid b. 'AWnllåh »1-Jayyåm, Mukummd sMJust, m 
vvcll as the &mou» Midjamroad h. Abd-*s-Satam akHawwarl 

(ie77/T9-tS4»/4»)» iÉ for jumpnutenet 

Cbildbood iiifluonccs are hrgdv unnwiscious ind uj3ualtv TnL ‘ 
duid s reception Oi them is p«** I hf -uost d«Ui*e P™d ^ 
the intdlei rual develupment of u younp mim is ihe yeai * I™ < n 
Hfte«. and ™enty-fl.«- Durtae rtw. »*«* ■'« 
his eilunmnn and bcRins his sartar. g'ving In. Ilfe a dim a n 
which liter con kirdlv Und ergo basic change nfieii, this tini 
gro*tb from chitøhood to mmhood passes withottt vmlPfll t™mi- 
tnnui: but when gre* historid events oerur durtng tf. they may 
plav frvoc wuh the ontony «wt»e ofdevdop^nt It was of rite 
lr M signifkance for ll.rt KbakUn't forure tku these decisvL 
vears of his Ufo frU in tin penod from IMj tn IW.._■ " 

extranrdmarv uptinvd In the hk torv rfdjrttowt ^ 

The position of the Hafsid Hyiwstv i ri l “jJJj J*J 

bJmc £™in*ly bdbre Urn N-hlb.’. ™'«**£* 

h. s chi!di.ood This m*m. m 5**® 2r ' , ' 

uhy his futher and pmndfoihrr preforred hve* of 
ty actire participation in jMilittesl Ufo liur m 111 f>L ' llLH1 
I .'547 and Vist. y^id ruk over Tmik »u Herud its *or*t P ■ 
For a time tf all but dbwppcared. Howtttr, tf r^vered du 

course rmd bv ISTtienicntd upot. anoll^ ** 

In 1147 the VI en nid ruler of Fer, Abu Mksan. Mnrc l 5d7 

rnaaier ofthe Abd^^Vidid sratc ofTk^r, l “ 

In thr following vt*itr. rifter 3 ufkrin K a seyerr «tbarU u h,m .. 
tald^vmwln) “Vt the lunds of the Art> tritei «f ** 
vas Ohliged to withdraw agslt, from Timts. Hs«vjr. tor ome 
,i,ne S?noUt kal situation rf ^ ^ 

” « t r itpoc^i.. i- ^ 

** Set- aUo 3:^G+ orsd +71 ff-. IiHuw. 
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Tmnstaior*s Intmluctwn 


xAbu 'luån, Abu l-llusan'* s^*i ar»cl swxesrør, succeeded in anmlitT 
attack an Tunisia rti 1337, but tiis victoiy almost itnmediiitclv 
tramfi to Daught, Aftør Ahu 'Inån's dcath in 1958, only the usmil 
stquabblea uf mn*tlutest AMcan politics prcsiinttnJ mimi and tem¬ 
pora ty obstacles tu a speedy Hatid recoverv Suture plaved her 
part among the events thai influuiiLt-rl Ihn Khaldurfs de Stine, u.Jrt- 
ing the Black Dcath, the terrible plaRtic thai strunk Tunis ir 
1348—1-9 ivitli unabateU fury, tu the mtav-nmefe distur ha ntres. 511 

The Mcrinid conquest of I 117 brmjght to Tunis a greal rnim- 
her of fattioua schohrs in the retinne of Abu l-Hasan. The adoles- 
ceru Ibn Khaldun fbund amem g them men whn inspircd liim witli 
iheir scholarship, and who btvame his *fuyih s, the masters and 
leaehers whn exervtsod i leri si ve infiuirnoe upon hia mtellectua] de- 
vclopmetd. Their sehobrly farne was prabably well de ser ved. 
though we can ordy judge from hearsay; only o. feu ieolatcd re¬ 
marks and scarcdy any of their w rillen tvnrks have conKMlftwn b> 
us lin Khaldun nxsk as his »eaeherii Muhammnd (b. ’Ali) b 
Suhiymati as-SattJ,‘Alxj-al-Muhayniaii b. Muhammad :iS-Hø(Jraml 
(1277/76-134y}, and, above all, Mutøaimnafl L> Ibrahim iil-AUill 
(l28s2/83-l:Jjfjf), iI ' W'hom Ibn Khåldfm cunsideivd His principal 
master. Al-Ablli's tkparturc from Tunis, later cm, w as <mc of the 
reasons for !bn Khaldun to len ve his native city. 

Thore were o ther famous schotars m Abi) 1-Hasan’s eompany, 
s udi as young 'Abthllili b. Yfisuf b. Hidwån al-M ålaql* who was 
of atjout Ibn Kh.ddfln's agt;, Muhatnmnd b Muhaiuiimd b. as- 
Sabbiigh,and Vluhamtnad b Afonad b. Miira£n| (d. 74! 11370 , *k.|), 
with wlmra Ibn Khaldun did not always remuin on good terms, 
Ibn Kl uld An, Imwevcr, did not rugård these men as hu. tfiiiliers 
Hie y-réjt plaguc carried sn av many of I bu Khaldfm’s vAxfyUs 
ind he hist buth bis pjtrcrtts at this time. Ibn Khaldiin's oulv ref- 
iiri'm-e to his mother is tbis mention of her deatb. Hl- was l. ft, it 
wouid seem, without the guidajice Itc neéded. His rider h rot lier 


”S« «I $0 Tim Khaldun‘s ucntinl in llie MvqnåHmah, p. <?+, belrnv. 
“ v<t al-T.mil states in the Autil>t,gntf&y, p. .is , tltii is ihr , ..rrret ftimi 
of rtie rainc, and ilte origiiml home of al-AliilJ was Å ■ ih in nor ih cm Spatri. 
himi« Like Ahbrjli. Mmji.ctf are noteon-ect; ef. H. I*. J. Rehauif in UnpFrit, 
X W 1 . 1 ■ l S— 20 , u j■; fi Min aw, J_ii JJcr^rnV rnsnilnuuit ri f'ilfrmt an 

Muytn Agt (F.u is. 1 d-Mi), p, 300. Al-Abill u tjUMtd,ktl87 sriil «*, hclow. 

I bi also »i.. twrtwW for the 7 før: sec, for uu tance . Vil, fij f., 95 «l 

4 SL>. di- Slatn- 1 ir ), Mi. -jiju, 37« f., 3 ‘ > f.; IV, [fi 7 f. 
a Sen a_La o ± m ju r > f tvlou, 




KhdLlitn r s Lift 

M li h amm :itl Hw^riu- hc*fd øf tbtf luiniU Hiti KJialilflri tould liard T\ 
luve- ftøeseen that a bright hit ure was in store fur thi* J-hf&Js in 
Tunis: luid te done so, ht naglit have saycd ou there and wcatfe- 
errd the storm, Ile vviuild luve passfid his Life in Tunis as □ meinter 
tnt tlie ]'lI rrinaii Khalduii familv—and perhaps. ilt that ea*e T he 
wuuld tre ver I tave written the M u^nddiniah As it vvas. hc w as 
<:a lisri nus only ofthe dearth of ftchohrdiip there and of the Meak 
political Outlook of the moment TUe govemroent and the l.iafkid 
ru[,_■[■ w ero under the control of Ibn råfrsgljL** lhe tvvejitv-yenr- 
old [hu KliaUtuii was made Såhib iil-'tifurruth, Master of tue - 
nature, an fanfar tant emirt position. His service ctuisisted of 
writing the word* "Pniised he God” »ud “Tiamka are due to G<kT 
ixi large letters between the øpening fnrmula and thu text of 
official docnmentS.* 4 Tlie office of the 'ildmah does not seem to haye 
indudled tt ny ddtnite é*caiti*e or administrative fonclions, but its 
holder becamé privy lo all importunt govcmmcM business, ens- 
bling him to act in an advisory raparity. lims, I Lut K ha I d un vvaj 
startod tijuin a government caree-r, hot hc did not clterish the 
prospcct øfstaving in Tuni* Kvitter the new and promking posi¬ 
tion nor his cider teotlter’a dls.ipprovTiJ pr o ve med him from ab- 
stonding. in from the limisbris' camp during t]ieir eam- 

p;dgn .igainst the peoplc of Consiimtine led by a H.ifsid rival of 
tbe Tunis i an riller. 

With the Help of the Khaldfln familyV many schobrly and 
poliucal conti eet ions evemvhere in nu rth western Afrim, Ibn 
Khaldiåti slowlv made lus wav vvesr. Ahu Innn. the ne\i Mer in id 
nikr ( wto no less a fri end'of schohirship than his father Ahu 
I -li asan had teen,* and his star .is the Eeading personality among 
uurthwtsl Afrimn ruters w»s rapid! y rining Ih« KiuiUldji met him 
in die summer of 1353* He spent the winter of W*»/« in 
Høugie, ,vt this time En the Hånds of a high Mcrinid ofhi sa., and 
in I 3r,+ he aecepted Ahu ‘[rlSiTs invitation to rome to Fez and 
juin the tinde of sehol ars te was g.ithering ttmmd liimsdf for 
stutly and i^iirhisig- 


a a:4S7 if-. Mm* , Ti * wvtLt t ni«. 'i 

* On tlie ‘alAmjk, tf £* Tjfv^Ftwenfrt m Haptrte. \\Vlll £ui i), 

IT ff.- ]\. Brwi^itM% t U Il M ^ ^ L JFlli 

■i\v* jrt f<ili > rtwt Abu Ulf tn C^irrkd a til’irary wrtb bim cm li i* esptili- 
iiun*. Vt Ibn Futl>tin + T?d4) (Cairo, I3fts ’ i^-i. P- 
« ur. VII p 39ti tit; Sbht [1T.S IV H 500. 






7 >j * r * /ntrwtåu ftott 


In Fez* Ibn Khaldun comptcrcd Kis cducation in livdy asso¬ 
ciation svVth dit! ^cliolars wlu> li ved thcro ar p-tsscd through Ile 
lind rtintacr vvith the Qurhus sdiolar Muhiunmad h is-Safflr. Ile 
encoumercd the poiverful pmomHiy of Mulmnim-itl K. Mulum- 
mad nl-Maqqari, whø t like othtr great Muslim schøhi% con- 
sidered it iniproper to rev c al the date of hi* birtji and «■( n dted at 
thu end of ! ”57 or the beginningof 13 IS. 33 Thirre w !- Mutuminad 
ti, Ahmad al-'Ahvi { 13U>/1 who* ficcordmg to rum->3, 

had t ns true ted Muhannmd b "Abd~a*-SalLini p onc o film li ha hl Cm's 
tmidiers Lu Tunis, hi lhu highly ^uspevt suly l-ce^ nf phil »>(.■) ih i a:«!;l 
5 idttuit, Amung thmn ivero .ilsn the llLtIi>taiowts prdge Mirham- 
mad h, H Abd-ar-Kazziq Lind Muharmiiiid b- Yahvå sl-Barji 
f 1310/]i-iUpou Ibn al-KhaflVs rtKjue.vt p Ihn Kkddun 
urote døwii soitie cf al-flarjr* poetrv it cøuld he incorpomf^l 
with the pæls liiographv in Ihn pi^Kliutib s Hinttiry oj Gmniidn 11 
tn Fez, Ibn Khaldun cnjoycd the opportmuty of meeting the phy- 
siciim and astrologer Ibrahim h. Zarziir wliom lu ler, in liv 

int j t Ligjiai in ihv umrt of IVdru the Cmd \n SrvilL fl:i In Fer* he 
il!mej 'ijVj ihe Jidttj M uhatiiittiid ! ■ Ahrrmd u^-S:ihti MJU 7 :ik- i i'nh 
shEirth befolk hisdeath. and In iJtøifi liv met tfcere for thi- fim time 
the Kl mons sehohr Abu l-Bnrakik Muha mmad b, Mutiziminad ul- 
IhdSxifiq] ui " whoui liv quoies seivral time* 37 m the 

Muqiiddimah Ar tlial time* and again hi rer a in lhc at udi ed 
Malik’-s MtrwdtUi' with luiii, and, as Ibn KhaldfirFs Egyptian 
student, the greai 1 bu fjujar, reportsidway* held ul- [blJ.TiqE \n 
tlie hlghfst n-spec). 

Ifi medieval Muslim dvllUatron the dtvelcipmem af u nchobr 
wy> * loiig-drnwn-out procesa und, m a scusl'. Uis cducaiion run- 


“C'f tbn u!-Khntlb, H, i «4 f 

u Ibid.. IL, sao f 

"Cf. Åtiiokhgraph?, p. nn. In Isss, AM ’lnfin catled Ibn Zanar to 
Mnrfi-oi a Aci-ond titnr, buf be du! pnn come. Cf W, J, Fisdjel, Ibn K&iiliåk 
4Hj I Tumtrliitit. (i^r. Rn f.; M, M Atiiurn in nl-Anthjhii* I H-t Ju. s ) 

11 *•’* l J - J ilsMiHitJ.il in Ilrsptri:, XXV i if*a)j}, a”. Fnr thu 
IlaHafTqi Aiilnbmgt'n^y, p, fil, arul rbc vocatlmtlnn iiuLitiilcd in MSS 
f ,jr,,'| H nf e 1 11 - Mttytttdinah, u well ja in the verse fjutnet! ly []>n 

jt-liiiifiih, [!. lir... n h" f.i'ji) td refrr fn M.u[)t i ■! ,ji i ■ njiur- inmP'n.wil 

witji “viiL.” porhaps VilLivegu' 

11 Scl h i-Sfj aml ;uhI 'KfJ l„ bclow, 

" Cl Autnbiagr.iftliy. [s 3115 . 

"<f 9 Lin iiti-lixrjr ni-iimftab ! HydL-rahul, lu-ffc-sts i, 

IV, |0iHi7* 




fhjj h^lån i IJJe 

tinucd tbraughout his life Acrumphshtti sthoWs woulJ alt ™ d tho 
clawes ind lettures of their cdteagues whcrievcr thcv "isW lo 
profit from thcm In this w*y lbn Khaidfin used .very m*tuntiy 
tLi offa-ed itself to itudv with felW ftrhoLu?. In thi* respit lus 
resident-o in tirjimb dunn* thc y*t> i wH-rø *«n» to h.« fa«n 
eutecialh profitable, but evtrn duriog his most imsettk-l yars, 
su ch as rhe timeh* in Hiskm in h. fmind > 

from tthom hc gained information «Udl k ^ incorpontiod tn 

lUt I Slbn Khrtldtin’s formoiiv. pmod rcoched toomclu- 
sion dum* the ve*« he mp* in Ttt irt* A bu Inn. ^ 
scventcenth vear omvanh, his whoollGg con 13r _ 

formal or vontmuoua- VotsMs U ww this haphayrd «dm» 

murh as his putkri« inuU^lual end«™,« ** «£**£? 
he did not Womc an ouisfiuiding specialist in :my orur held. J* me 
of thf asper si uns laurr east on his k’aming bv us enemi y ma> ^ 

i«Jt but rbe »HU ■»* 

Kli ahi Lin had neither the desire nor the 10 ^ J, J s 

rr msæ 

abilnv ro express ilris gifr clearly and fortttfolb- h b t 

plttt'fais -nwr * jente" foundatrons. ^ 

Neither in hi* .Mhgraphy nor ir. il« Muqaddmah. ^ 
mhL-r n m of hia does lbn Khalduit meimon any sdiolariy 

Wto toJMW -n* 

m , m . sødmens of bie letter# tnJ of poett* tt po 

of litenri ettereisf neptW* p«l •«« “■ * "«* f. 

X\o".t'hbfb the reputation .fe«■ “Æ,»e 

- r 

Ibit Khaldun flues not State diat ne nm h eiv 

nf ihh tvrrtf beford, and oiily orm hier ls / r' T , 

““'I “ ; .‘ rn A fr ; ca tbat 1« wrote tur rimur 

ihc desertptton o ^ jf , b|l ft* docoment. 

t amcrl.incj m ' ■ ^ len^h, hardlv quidified ^ ii 

hii oJilcdl pampWet di'tpite it _ • ~ . . . ntib- 

true „„tit of acholtetlilp: .nnreover, it «a P™'»bl.t ™-'er pol>- 

lished, _ 


* ^ p , ijstt and s i«, beh>w. 

jsfrVf 







Trtnulatnr ’> htfrJtu tu tn 


H i* fli.ii I Em Kh akten tucnttons nr> pulilication* bv his 

peu Gxcept his prcai htstaricai «ork. i lis silencc coutd Lc taken 
t« men« thai hc uctuuliy did not puldisb jnything .u all timing his 
esrlier, very årti ve, yvsrs I Imveiur, we have thc word of his cider 
enmemporary and clftSB fr/cnd, I hi ai-Khaiib,* 1 that Ibn Khaid hi 
did pub! isf i somt 1 ivorks brig Inføre he star te d on thf Mtttinéiimuh 
I bu al-Kha|!b savs. 

He wrote an origilnil comtimt.tiuy an die R*nitA, ai in whkli he 
•howed his wide abillty, his unders[ånding -if ttany thinga. and lus yjrat 
kfiow Et^dgt. 

Ho ubriiiped a good den! di<j ]n>uk* af Awrpn ei_ 

Ibj put togjfjbrr 4 liv-fn! curøp(intk>rt uu Ingic for.the Suhrt / 3 in ihe 
day* whcn lie aturtivii ilu- imclkvuiil disciplinen 

Ife ■tiridgrd iht Afuipisfat of tlie imam FaMir-ad-dm *r-Razf 11 Wticn 
1 first mf£ lnm É u l joMngly said 10 titim "Yen <we me »oivictbiiig, for 
vcrti have ijWdged my iVir^njW/* « 

H e wrote a book on calaitørion (etementarv arithmcik). 

At ihe dme of writcqg p 4? iio i i as bopin tu tofri tc 1 comnuuttry im a 
rn/tiÆ poem I compo$cd cm die prinriplcs of jumpruJviiicc, WJut lit? Ili* 
CdoneJ alrctttly fa 50 perfret ikit il ciihjui U.' surpassed, 

n MLiJjammnd In 1 A1 m.5_i LI all. 713^77* [tSlå-ia74|. IT GAL, || f ff.: 

TIj i. j rh i lis J li>h , ry of hus alrcaijy keif qufiteti ÆevtTal 

Timr -3 41 .m Linporlant >li ura nf information for Ihn Kttøttfitt uuf liis 1 iraic, 
IIjil Kliaklfa cm i’s trom hUfruibd repen rflv m Ih« Mttqaddimih. Hntvimr, 
m«sition uf Ibn il-Khafiir nr "Ihe imam al-KNttb" ruters to dir pw 
plulosopller mlir-fld-dtn ar-lla^- sur □. 44 Hi lllhl lnlmluiMiim and JL -k, 
1£1 CIn mi t'f eilt AfHE/tff/./fffl.iA, tit lo W The- ipmmioi, from Ibn HUKSiajm tftat 
kiilinv.5 if) baserd 011 aj-Ma^|ttri p uf-Ø. IV, 1 1. *£ n a }, nv ,. 

tn Thi* is the famous poem in pmisc nf J \fubjmmarf wrlitøn Liv aJ-Bu^rf 
irr ti..- ihirtpcitih cent ur v. W\ GAL, | É Suppl,, L UA W lim Klsaldun 

miuiilårcdl j. myv A Ui« Hvrdtih 2 imiubk pr crem tor l’Lrusir, L"f. Auln- 

fHGgrufthy t p. :li r ; J, f jscIll^, ffc» hftAititft nnJ 'T^mrrhtni, ir. i? 

■AW + J S1 ^ E1 ' Hou-cver, \J, M.didc, /lw KÅMutiA PfrfmM v ^ 
i London, løSTi, p. -w t thioks of Nf uhwmnfld V of Grtnuuki. ' 

n - ahnv *< »nd F' bslow. AhEnail Btøij, %( 

I'- ->[w UUOECH Ibn aJ-Kr-.iti!- in 1I1- hj., p -. , tlv 

whicSl is aimilin f[[inou» *ork hy Fakiir^J-dln jr-iUrf, 

Ibis xymhl i.r- .r rime of li>n nl-KLutii : : ariiva! m Fc>. I ti s vjo. 

u SLeicb Fakkr-ad-din ar-fiåzl to^k oOEiiirninly knosvn sn Ibn 1 % 

cirde ms Fbn Jbn H-Khatllj ckin^Ll fhfi ivorli qf \m ht n 

pxvn, 

1 in: nnhvy t,f Gfitnadx ermsoins references fo events M5 la te jefl j 373, 
Itu^cvcr, rhe »Ork lud I"'L ; U pgbli^t^d j-r-.-r lo that dale. Ibn aTKSusib 
mimtiopefj a r^py of tJic svurk in a. Irttér mldréwed r.« (hat KJuld.m d:ired 
J^miiry a+. 1 n-n; d p h Sa1- Om wcnilil likc m dunk Ilsur 

1 111 bluliSiiii ’A^-rked nu ihb turnnirntu v itunne (»a slav hi Grantiib m 
I n ? 





thu Kkaldån's Lift 

[ Ihn al-Khatfh titen praiscs the pr*w. bnlh rhvmeil und unrhymed. 
of Ihn KiudiKm's official wriungs and »peaks aboui Ilts pramising 
lud for recognitioii as a poet.) 

For #tty onliiuiry sclmlar in his early ibirtics. this would be a 
rcspectahlc list of ptblications, hmu-ver, U Joes not Corrtain any 
djsiimioishriJ work. To compose a cnrmtientnry on ihe Burdah was 
a liegitmer's exe rt ise, tiever tuneh more. None of the other wniks 
mentitmed, all of wbfrh mtr icsibonk*, retjuired, or(probiWy) 
displayed. mueh onpirulity. NVvertheles*, had Ibn hTttWftn b#*i 
an ordltiary sthoUr hf wonld almOSt certainl} have referred. in 
the apprøpriaic rhapters of ihv Sfuq^dtUmah, to liis abridgment of 
the MuhwJ or to his book an deimni.iry juridunene. His feilure 
to mention iltese øurlier warks, possthlj - becinise of his ° VVJ1 1”"' 
regard for tin m. shows his rare and whdtty admsrable restraint, 
Sincc S ome of titem were Siridgments or brief tadbemks, he rray 
have Mt an aversion to them later hl his Bfit; for he enme to con- 
sider liiief handljoofcs as de trim ental to sdiularsiitp and sahi so in 

the Muqadditiuh [SesCt. °f Ch* v 0 * 

Ve ry reve tilly, Umi KMdfiiT* ahndtrment af the MuAasfal, en- 
titied Luhib nl-Muknisal fi tøty. has come to liglit. Lonjr 

bur ked in the great Library of the Escwrial, Hm Klialdflifs auio- 
jrriipli ti un n ser« pi of the work, complered on &fcr *0, 7Ss[Aptil 
’j?, t^il, when Ibn Klmkhm waa net ver rufletten years old, has 
been edited by Fr. Uciano Ku bio and wa.i publisl.cd m Tttian in 
i M,-i The abridgment n as n har ive wwdtl a longr&nd learned 
term paper. wriuen for his Kadrer td-AhiU, with wWn he uu 
been sindving the tt shows (hat young Ibn Kha dun had 

mastered the mtriwuc philosnpbical specidittofl* of the Mu^I 
and Nafir-nd-dm*s commentary on it w au astomshmg degree, 
evert thougli lib work nuu« a beg tuner s exercise 

Durine Ijis stav at the Merimd wurt in Fez durmg the veurs 
1354 - 63 ,Ibn himl dun was olrcatly married: indee-J, u stsents most 
likeh that Ise nwrriwl wlule still in Tanis. His wifc wasa^daughter 
of Muhjmmod b. .tl-lbikim (å. iSi^. the gi™' fffl^ ld general 

and minister of tvår, tmmlier of a noble and schoLirh fimily. 
lim Kluldun ir, cm i on s tku hr hud dlU*Oi by her \\ ion he wrnt 
to Spain, in the Ml of 1303. h^sentjas^ife and dnkli-en to U>n - 
Sluliili, tf .cit.i P- m, rtfers to i iiiihmc unknown wih af Jbn 

K “ ’n S Whv 4 t, Li lWid< »rM, I. 15.'- ff. He also ™ gj 
wenlihv, appun ft *«rt Uw wmiunl af ^ S oml |>mpcrtj frt rn 

him by il ir mlt'r on unr uebiliail. See p. Sfflt, WlW- 
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Tmhtfatnr'i fitfndurlion 


.'tantinc to stav with his wife's hrothcrs, since hr did not want to 
take thctn with liitti liefore he was settled t liere, [..ner oo, thev 
followLd lum to Spam As a result of lu> fmjiicni changm of 
tlniuL'iiu, Jhn liha I dun had dfifn to repeat this fitiDik arrauucinfiit. 
Ho wu* devply tlcvoted tn tus family, but ivas Ircquenth separator! 
frotn tbem for long permck of time More than emee, ihey were in 
g«*t daiiger and Imlil as hos tages, tv hik- tbn Klwldiin himsclf uat* 
saft- and tar away 

It t$ not knovvn wliether Titn jl-Hakim 's dallgllttr u;ls Ihri 
Khsildun s otily u ifr, though pro ha bly she mmined his pnneip.il 
Otie as long as si* lived. W* litrar, imidemally, of the birth of 
anotlier son, wliu’h must have taken plane ahom the year i uto,*' 
hut we do not hnrnv whether Ibn li!-K aldt ti - daughter ilte 
mother. though nothing wtiuld umtmli« this aasumption At> 
tordrnp to onc tonree, his wiie and lijs hve da lighters penshéd itt 
1384 when a trag ir accident 1 j-eTell Ibn Khaidim's futnilv on ihe 
jtmmey from 1 iinis to EgVpt, and od li his two s cm.s, Miiliarnniatl 
and Alf, reachrd Lgypt fa fely , M [itn KliaidLi;i does riat ment ion 
ihé l i: c mus time es uf titt* tragerdy in his jiutobmgfuphy, so th<tt this 
acenunt cttn hurdly lx* misted m all iis details. Hat its reference to 
anis one wife raay itidicate ihat it was lim al-I.luliiro’' duughter 
wbo perished. 

Possibly Jim Kli.ddiin mnrried .igain later in Flgypt The o niv 
positive statement to this eHitcr uras made in eonncvtioii with 
aspersions on |hn Khaldufi’s private Ilfe; (lierefure, it rnay not 
bo true. But duriitg interview with Himir, ton. he rrferned m 
his fiunily in Egvpi, 6 - lun it is donbtful whether this reference van 
he tflken literallv. Jloivevr, it is most likdv thai he did morry 
again, a rnurse perfcetly proper and nlniOAt obligaton upon Imn til 
accnrdanec with Muslim tustoin. 

Il setuns extremriy (Jon bt ful that my af lim Khslduris ihildren 
survi ved hun. If so, and ctijhjcially bad they betn stime Lu¬ 

nden tu l information aboirt theni woutd .ilmost iiertainly lovo bL-t-ii 
founvl. Aceordmg to the .4u/iJ>iography, » son cif hi« wa> u ser ret an 


h CT. AutobtQgnipÅy, pp. sojj ff. 

“ Tht inu]xe for »his report is Ibn Qi^J SUaldiali. Cf. AulMomihv. 
p. S5£> (n. S), ° r ‘ 

" Cf, -H-bskliiuI, itl-Umr, IV, ni;. 

Cf. .iulciMgrvph?, p 373: W, J. Fisrfiel, fim Kkåliån Tamtrlmt, 






Ibn KknlUrt'* Lif* 

, 0 the ruler of Morocrø in Irøti/ftø. but thc text of the passage 
nrid its interpretation are radier uhccrtainc 1 

Tins is practically all we knmv of 11>n Khaldun's persona] life, 
aatl ii is hardlv cnougli to saiisfy mir legitimste curiosity. Evcn 
this li ni i tul fcnowkdge we ©we sokly to Ibu Khaldto's inahility to 
keep from raentUming his fa mi ly nltogother ivlam lu- recoimud the 
jrreat events of his Iife und esreer 1 hus, in spite of his uiiirtmscious 
tendency to minintize femily åifhience. we glimpse something of 
hO'rt s tr on g and signtficant it may have teen in reality. 

At Abu “Jnfcfscourt in Fez, Ibn Khiddun was a menjber ofihe 
rukr s eircle of schohrs As such, he had the duty of altending 
public prajets in Abu 'Infip's company. Rut soan Abu 'tein med 
to draft Ibn Khaldun inta guvemment af&irs. Towards the end of 
The vear 1355. he w*» »sked fo serve as the nulers seeretarv *ith 
the rask ofrecording Abu 'liiåns deckions on the petitions and 
other docimutnts suhinitted to him. Ibn Khaldfln did nol rcWsh the 
idea of performnig this job. beeause, he said. he “had riever seen 
lus aneestors do a thing like that." It **med to hun heueatli his 
own and his ftuiEy'a digniiy to hald a ckrical position, even n very 
high Dne . The Baml Khaldun v\ere used to occupjmg tvisen-, 

administrative, or exetiuti ve jujsititms. 

At anv rate, Ibn KhaldOn’* official ciiiployment did not last 
long. With the I lafsid Abu 'AtøaiUh who was at that time in Fez, 
he had begun s friendship whfch wa» to provo siriLX-re and liiMiug. 
However, this friendship Abu ’lnånhs suspidon, and led 

to ibn Kbaldun’s imprisonnumt on Februar)* lO, ifln.. Abu I mm 
shortlv the realter ombarked upn his comiuest of lumsta and it 
is easv to infer why he consideréd it •dvirthte to withhold ire^oni 
of movement from a Tunisian wbo vm on good terms ivith the 

‘ tl ,n Khalduns pr t son term lasted for wenty-<ine mon tiis He 
was rehrwed onlv whon Abfl ‘tnån died. on November S7 t 135«. 
For a VOL 1 T 1 U man rager to luuld * vareer, this most have seemed a 
long time of enforeed inacrivity, but it prabubly gave hun the 

“t;;” 2?s£ tSXP * * *■ »**■«<*■•■» 
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collapser) Kxcepr tor a br'u-f pcrind of rnovery guder au mergel ir 
1-LiL’r x.inc yc-luh luter, llu.- Merinid rc-ilm vk;iv t.« gndrrgo ./bit 
tlm lim Kl niti lui dt-smlies ofrer. and praphiadlv in rhe Mmfitd- 
tiimak The ruters Ix'came niere figtirehéaiis eomt-olled tu prime 
"»nisters whø cxerrisetl the uchM pbwer, iuj atmoaphert Utal for 
th « musliroam-Ukfc grnwth of link kingmakers. Kach of the higtør 
st.itt official* sekvftd Uiit fbvoriteeufldidate from urnen ig du* mem- 
lHfr> iif tik dynasti. und triod to promote liim. E bu KbfltUun liimsdf 
partietpaiod enthusiastkally in this game, und Ul- Nt-ms to tøve 
Uten in fr ri or to uniu- in the urt of poti tical nu titulering Luter jn 
w? W l, ften l umpluiried oftlu- "intrigues" thai hjul broughi jhont 
his misfnrnmcfv and hud -so frcHjucittlv utitigcd ihm to ctøngu his 
pluee of retiduiioe. Altkutgh u e fed sympuiltetkcaliy tmlined to- 
ivards «ne ol ilu- grent pcfsotialitirLi uf uld times, und naturally 
fspMttl trt discouai eritkiim ofhim, wr have to ackmnvlcdg« the 
disc-meerting, IF not surpr ising, faet tliut thi imrigurs jgatiiM him 
of wh n ti Ihn K.1 uld tu i compliined ivert- mer ide Loumermeii sures to 
liis own 

Tlit- i jTuliil.itf whu^e ulde Ibn Khaldfin supported aftør Aliii 
I uån s dt-uth was Ahu tfulini. lins proved j gqod i J.nait ■:, fur 
Sahm hecanu- the ruler of Moromt iu Jyly of ism. As u revvurd 
fin lus support, Ihn Idulduu wii> insule his srefetan of stute. \cur 
' In* entl "i Alm Sutitn’* reign, lu nas en tru stod ivdh the ma x Mim > 
th.rt is. with ]Lttiidii:tiiiii over lOttipiaiiits otid iTtmes nul vovi-mj 
l>-, Muslim reiipons tøwS*Till*yrøtlim Ktøtøfltfi Hm Jegal posi¬ 
tion, .i 1 Lir;it comieetud with Luv und thi- judidury in t| te 

fwnst- «>f f!io-*e terms. In Islam, ir nas q Img ttJV . trom 
tlie u-aibr judidol mazitim du ties, dclegjtod uy t Lu- nilcr^to the 
pmvo-rfnl position oi uidge. tlm Klulditø mjoved his tievv ftmrnn n - 
lio> modtttlr rornurkt-d that lio- pcffumed it WoU. Uut it ilid not 
Lis! lung, for Ahu Salitn perished m the »utuiiiti uf i iwi in du 
course of a revolt orpmixed hv dvllion siul mililan officials 

In the imrimc, the ’AM-ul-WihhJs hud wgrined umtrol 
Over Hermen. Fartiler cast, m J : UgH , . tb* Tunis the 

Halsids vvere rv-^tahlislung their posmuus. [h .. |:i ,|. n , .. 

f l F **; m r f* ler ‘h s tu ri ned. Ibu lihaldnn, ilimsfu«, wlilied ro 
lejvc bez i ind hd |it!il to li mi a mon ^coire mi promhirij; Held of 


* K ^ r if, li. Ty an, ffittotrt dt iudkmtw tu 
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lim KkaUån's Ufi 

actjvitv els i^here Hmi iwr. tbc gaven i ment In Fez feared thai lic 
mjght »w his kinin ledge of n^rtJnvest Åfrican politics t- its detri- 
mcut and iricti to dt-iain him He fimdly made u dcal wuh the FåsE 
4111 tb< iiijil wtts [xitniitctl to leavt on the condiiiori that he 
would not remajn in nortfewetcm Africu but go to Spain. Thus, 
he left Fez and iravelrrt. via Ceuta, to Granadii, the ojily important 
Muslim stutc loft in the IberffiW peninsula. He arrivtd in Granada 
December Jri. i i g 2. 

Gran;u3n was pn pured to give lin Khaldun 3 royal welcome. 
Aa Aha Sllim's seere tarv of starr, Ibn Ifhahhin had given 3 
friendlv reception to Miduminiad \ of Granada (l;t54^5S and 
wheit the latter lud cotne to Fez as a fugitive from lus 
native country, accompunicd bv his pnimf minister, the great 
scholar and w riter Ibn ai-HhatEb, niefitioru-rt oar lier. 1 hrougfa lim 
KhaLdfø's æt i ve buerest, Muhamimd V had been enubkd to rt- 
estahibh his rille over Grannda For thest past services. Ibn 
Khaldim vrås now fewarded widi the ru ler s conHJtncc and 
numifketce and bv tlit friendship ot lim ul-Kliaiib, In i lie 'U‘- 
put in charge ofa mission sera to Fedro the Cruel. tving of Cftstilla, 
for the purpose of ratifYing a peace treatv UetnecjiOstilla and the 
Muslims Tim*, Ibn Khaldfln had an opporuiniiy to vh-it Sevilla, 
tlu- city of his anccstiirs. The Christian ruler honored him highly, 
offer i ng to takn him intet lib service am! ro reatorc his familys 
tnrnier property to him. Ibn Khwlduu dccUtwd; but, it may he 
holed. hc had no word of indignation lur an offer the acccpTaitee 
pf wImcIi woulil luve in vol ved betraying lus religion. Nor did he 
at this time tseiwure the infitkl. os, mueh buer in his .totMtgmpkjt, 
he was to censure the infidels of the hu-vt- 

In tho vultnred n tmospherc of Oransdu Ibn Khuldun felt seuiie 
ciiough ro Li ring his iVmily over Front Cottstantme. Sean, hov. e ver, 
he saw ( I anger sigu* oti the hariston. He sensed thai Ibn al-Khatib 
was becoming dlspleased at His pwing ndfuence in the coun 
Yet. hc desired to av nid an opeti break with lum. As u mitter nf 
Faet, he runmiiiod on the hest of terms with Ibn at-Klwtib and 
retain.'d throughaul his life the greiitcst respect for the latters 
lit er ary nldlituLs. The ^anal contuct of the two men. bowevur, 
vias, iruerrupted It appeure that Hin Kli.ddun actuully sau Ibn iit- 
Khutili only oifce again afier their Grainub association. This wus 
duriiig Ibn ul-Khaflb** unluppy stuv m Fez shortlv before his 
asjis sin at ion in at7+. 

Jtlix 


TpanrfdlM \r I nt nsdutt ion 


l : ilder th<- cirrtimstsmce*, I hil Khaldurt was glad to rer-rive rm 
mviriinon from hb nid friend* thc Ha ft id Abu Abdrilåk uho lod 
gaiflod control over Bougie in June, IS6"4- Asked to come urul lie 
bis prime minister. Mm Khald fin gladly aoccptcd the in vital ion. 
On leaving Gramda he reedved CKpn^sions of t£reai regret må r 
vtry Hm te ring letter of thanks writtefl by Ibn al-Khajib in the 
nar?]L ni Muljunimmi V T and lated Februar}' 1], l.'btn Hi .miv-rd 
in Hougre the folio vwng mur uh and wa> diere given ,i muring re¬ 
ception, 

Ibn Khaldun apparemk trted his best to furtlver Ahu Wbdat- 
hlh'-s caiwe. Hovve ver, Alu'i l-'Ahbåi, Abå ■Akkllåh's couiin, at 
fhis time the ruler uT C^nsuintmc^ vvas destimd to restere rhe 
ftidsiij dvn&sty* Abo 'Abdalldb wa$ not succes s ful in the mllitary 
deteme of his regime. Afler ids- fim deten t, Hin Khahiuu vohui* 
t ver ed fur die diiugcrou* Lask of editering taxes from the Beriier 
trihes hi the mnunmins of Bougie- The moriey was badly needed ro 
iwamtain Abu 'Abdatlåh's rate. Bur siftar die latters desith in May. 
l ibn Khahlfci did tiot fed indined lo c^st his lut with Abu 
Alidallåh'^ chlbireik Realidng the hiiprit: shiits of ih rir ritual i ort, 
I ir tooL Tiiir sensible step of go mg over to Ahu Idbvbbita m order 10 
srivage a?* jTiudi of hh own position as possibU;. 

1 he nest right or mm? years were die most pmcailods om:* in 
lim Khridtm'.* storrny carecr. But rhty were also those in wluvh he 
played an impumnt indepeTwlont rok in the pdi ticri Ufe ufmmh- 
westeirj Afru::i Snott Liftrrr he hpd gonc over to Abu ]-'Ahbjs t he 
kil his position vh^-vk diat ruler to he imccrtaiu and vv le ni cd to 
vvjtlidraw. Ilt- evenruiiUy succetifod in oviTcoming Alift L- t ÅhhHS l 
rductfrliCt to give hirn permission To leave. Tliereupon he resumud 
his nid connections vvirh the RiyåkDawqvridah Arriis, begun 
when he loft Tunis In 3 352, and settkd m Biskra. Soon, the neu-s 
reLtdiL'd him that bis brorJier Yahvå, wlio weui subscipiemlv tn be- 
Cfliuv Rir ,i number ofyears luk do^e associate, had been imprisoned 
U\ Ahu l-Abb5s P This ;is-r convinced Iiim of die tiOjH-Iusvnt^s, ; L l 
kest for thé lime bring, of bis position wfth that prinee, 

Tlje politiral pat tem in nort h western Afriea for the ne\r few 
years was a simple ojil\ On tlie om side, vve find Abu tlammu, 
who vvai the Alxl-nl-H åd id mier of Tlesneen* and die IJjftid 
i nier ofTutiis. Opposfcd to them wgjfp an lAjbd-al-Wådlil preiendcr 
to the mk- over llemcen, and Abfl l-AAbbSs, die HÆ\å mier of 
Constantine and Bougie. In dik situation, the attitude of the Arab 
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Itm Kkalduii'k Ltjf 

tribes wa* the deri si ve factor, They cnultl swing die vir torv to 
one side or the oiher, and It eft llin Khaidiiii Itad coradderable m- 
fluew*,** 

Ah« ILirmig of Ttomcert wag marrtid w a dmighitr nf Atm 
’Abdallah of Hougie, lim KhjddQns former friend and master Abu 
Elammii iiow approached lhn Kluldim and jshed him t<-' en t er lus 
service for his part, tbn Khaldun scems to have omideréd Vhfi 
Hjinmii Ids most prom'ising choke for tu turr empbyment. Hmv- 
ever. hc was rcluctant to fullow Alm Hammus unttttain destim 
Fatii in March, tSWi »fter r w riyttljt« most preasmgund hatten np 
invitation tu become Abu Hjmmi'i prime minister, hu preferred 
to iTuiintuin i trautinusi WJitinR attitude, I le sent his hrothei i sljv 4, 
tvho had Leen tekased, to Tk-nuen, but himself reman,«1 in the 
region «f Bi skrå, The reasons !i< gave for refils, i, g Alm liamuni s 
offer um' that be tvas disgusied with the snares ,md pitMs >»t 
high Office uf id til at lir Juli weglected schokrshlp Ihr too bng. 
Indced dun tig these vears. tbn Khaldun's feeling of bitternes* 
tou ard" politkiil l.fe-he oiptcaM lt " "the n»ro» of politics' 
“and his desire for the pcacc und qiiiet øf sthobrlv research, 
foimd more and more freqticnt ex pression, lhn Hholdiiri fillly 
reallyd hnw diifedt it is to uithdraw from the Ingher levels of 
politics rn une has annimd thrm « He, for ot,o, never sumuded 
in kit-pitlg out of public ti Fe cxccp, for rather brief per, ods, iiecause 
The particukr gifts Isl- j^e^d „id the services he was mtlf 
miaUfod to render were aiu-ivs in fgpt dehumd. Aldwgh, whun 
hi* jwlilk-al fortunes were at thmr Imvest cbh, lu lervt-mlv assertud 
his ih-.vire for a scholars life in peacHul reliremviit. to di. very 
tast he Ihray* surmtdemi eaaUy to the icmptation* ofpowor pod 
a pol i ticat carter 

Hi, rohicliince to mm Ab,i wa.< prhved Ly whscqiient 

events to have becn'jusiilkd. A n*v elwncnt appéarcd on the 
tlnrthwcst Africiin politik scene wtien a u-mpnrary r.em ery of the 
Morhrid powtrr was made tinder lhe kadcrship oi At>d-al- Atiz, 

the voung and energette nc» ru ler of F« l »« ^ 

on Tlemren, in 1370, made AW Hammu s position ,liere untenuble 
f or the ttme bring- lu April of the sa me year, lhn hhaldun met 

“Per i»,e cv«,m i*f ibis peiHuJ. s« G. Mar^>, Ut jjjiAe « Btr- 
bfrit ifa Xt‘ j« X/t J ukl* (CoPrtrttina ^ i k( t «. PI J - Jl ° • 
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with Abis HamrmV But tte si-ems to havt felt thai 1 Ahd-aU'AzJzN 
vietonous progress made Jt iramfe for hun to stav in northwestern 
Afrtea* en-pedal ly in vievv uf hk own smuiied rektions with ihe 
Merni.iH ewr siorc he hild left Fe? fullmving Ahu SåUnFs ik-Jth 
Consequtmth < he dttidtd to cross over to Spain, but the aitcipprtr* 
escape riid not sutveed. Strand cd at the port of Huiiavn, whlds s s 
situated halfWnv bctwfién iho modem towit^ of JJeni Saf and 
Nemours, he wav mptitred liv a deudimeut of ’Atxl- slI-’AzLF* 
troops *Ahd-*il- , Aziz seems ru havis ftwed ri]ni his deparrurt? to 
Spam m'O ulii lnåUgurute -an attempt bv TUn KhaldflnN graup to se- 
irure Spuuish Intervention in nortlitvestem Afrim, Llrøughl Ih- fore 
1 1 1 r Merinid rukr, Ihn Kbaldiin -• hard pul ro k to expkin liis 
es riter attitude tøwards ihc Mcrmids and ro soothe 'Abd-al-'Aziz 
with assui aiucs thal Bougic wøtild Le m easv ecmquesi. When Ihn 
Kh.ilcjshi left die mierN presente he was nut sure u hellier he wculd 
cseap© with hk Ilfe Hc vvas, t liere fore. greatlv rd ieved urhen Iris 
confinement lasted onlv for one night and he wrus set free the neset 
mørning. lit? wem lo El-Eulihad [ al-'U Libad) p trear Tk-meen, the 
snnrtuary nf thi? gram rnysric and MSmt Ahu Madvan, and tirmly 
decided lo devote lu> fo ture to stift ly -ind te a di i ng- 

A few weeks later, Ihn Khaldfm wis prtssed i ru o tbe service 
■ uf 'Abd-al-'Aii/.. wbo ^anted m expl nt ilte schoUr's comieetions 
with the Amh trilre* and hoped he ccmld wiu them over tu ihe 
Merinid dde, Et jo Kh-ildim did not feel in a position to refuse 
'Aixi-nl-' Azbds mjuest- Also, perhaps* he was not unaware of the 
upportunity for a chortge of scene mid fur fmiug himself to same 
tkgree (rum di ren Merinid siipervkiori. Thus, Ue left fur Rkkni 
August 4. 6:110, and .tgain XooU a Iland in Arah tnha! pnlitfos, 
thougb he tt e: iy nut Siave been oecraciive lu his emplovérs bchalf. 
After two fuM ycars of ibis l i fe* he was summoned Uy ’AhdsiU 
V\zl/ in Fez. He kft fiklcra with his famik September ii t i M*. 

M Ilile on rhe wyy to Vct unl\ a few davs tater, the nt i\v& nf 
'Åhd-aLAzizs deaih reached htm He dcclded to continye lus 
lonrDcy nevert I idess. unlv lo be hold up bv Bcdouins airtittg mi the 
LiLsligatiun of Abu Hu menu. Ile é^-.u-cd nnly wilh the grcyTcsl 
dEffiaiUy, :mrl rearhed Fez in iktober »ir November. Tlie ronfusion 
reigning in Fez made it unpoMibte fur hi m to ohtain :t sal is t'n: tory 
and ALLfRcurntly swure position, While bidine lii> t'ime. lie min b ='-■ 
bad -umi- k j kur( for ^ linLHy juiruiiti, but Ise lmd tn look fnr a 
mnre pr'nmbmg place to live,, -md agnm he turnud to Spain, hop mg 

Hi 
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to find a refiigi* »liere His fm-rul lbn sl-Kha\Th, now an 
Fez. h;nl lx*n repUed as prime mioufter In Oranyda hy I hi 
Z umriik . 45 aiMnher famous lituHU'iir, wl.mn lbn hhaldun bad 
Wn wlt« he. Uke Lbn al-Khn t ib now. W» a 
dnrit>g the relgit ot Abu Silin. Howcuer, lbn Khaldmi 
a nutnVier ofdiM™* in tcaluing Mi plun Tlie relations toimtm 
Vct and Gramtb were at this time stram«! drot* to the point 
ofwar, and the Fast govmnnem trfcd to prevem lus depsrture by 
every rncans. Somctime In J 3 Ti, pn.tably in tue ull, h« «umH> 
sucided m getting away. but his &milv «v not permittcd t« 
loin him The govemment m Fe* cwn went so fer as to persuudo 
the ni Ut nf Rnmdu to extrarfite hun. He wns marnd to north- 
wesT Afeca, but through die ifttervennon of a frmtid managed W 
go from Hunavn. where hc W hudrcl, to Abu Imnnm whoonce 
Lin ™ in control ufTlenon. lim K UUim toofc up his resofante 
in nenrhy al-*Ut>b 3 A Hore his family was abk to JOin lnm on 

After the- cxpencnces of thra mm* yeats Hin hloldun wus 
tørnughlv ti red of politics and the dimirer* cf public Ufe. I bus. 
when Al ni 1-laumn, rsked Wm to head . polmol imsmm to Hu. 
Dawiwufeh Arabs. hr selzrd the opportumty tt offered to** 
freotlcm trom governtnemal ser vue. Alter leavmg ,-iJJwrf 

Htorprd arnnn« tbe A«l« *Arif, ^ ° *f* SU ^ 

brunch of the Arnb Ziigbljah irtbes. and had his tam,ly hruught u 
him, l'he A" Ind 'Artf pennitted the whole bmih to i ve uu ».r 
their protectiou lu Qal‘ it Ihn SaUmuli. . «oitk aml vJUge m the 
S of Or*. gLted tn them by AM ■Mj the M-nnd of 

Fr, in Whr,e mgj, lbn KhaUK« bad completed his studies almost 
twentv vears bd£*. Thcrc. Ibn KhaUun spenj over 
comfciri and polet, and started to write his H'^ry vnht no kl 
In November uf! ST7. Ue idb ns« “I compleunlit* Introduetion 
(Mv^dirmik) m titat remarkal de manner to 

bv that rctre.it, with word, ami ideas pounng mto m head .ku 
cTvam in lo a dmrn. untU rhe nnhhed P roduet tvas ready. I was 

ti, takt* liir, H lud dun fou, more wr*. i^tult ' 

t„ L1SC the Ubrari« in Tums, before hc complet«! lu. gr^t Ins- 

^ ,n Mt,r« >! will be sai d ahont th e ^hgaddimah in the fbilowmg 

- 'b ib * si<; Sk t(' L ii< 

** CT. Aa{ul<t\‘gru^ily, I'. 
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pages, The øther parts ofthe mon li men tal Hutury (Kit åh at-Thir) 
eertjinly møre careful siudv and di>i usriun t h\in they luw 

so far reeeived* ibnugh thi* is not the phce for ats exlumtive 
anølysis of the vvork* Uut we mav, ut kast, stress the faet that, in 
geners!, Ibn KhnlduiTs aehievernetit has not Iw.e.ti judged fuirtv. 
Or* tlic contrmn,', a gnød deal of direvr and i i uh revl abusc ha* Iwen 
heapctl upon the "/tair, This begsn when Ibn l^ajnr, lim KhaldunT 
famous student, saw fit 10 remark ihar his touche ris hnuwkdge 
uf the e&stmi part of the Muslim world :md ils history not 
11 3o prerisi: n?l —j ^taiement whiih, thiujgh lu Mime degm- j eomret. 
is .so obviouF and of sn Httle real significunce that nnc wishes thal 
Ibn f.Jajar had noi made it. In modem times, scholars have often 
e x pres -.i- d the opinion ihut ilu? Tlur doc* not refieet die historidl 
and - en al insights of the \fuq 4 iidmuk 

The last rwo voluraes of the seven-volume work deal w i th the 
history of the Muslim West. To tins dav* these two volume* ure 
the most important somre wc possess for northweat Afncun und 
Berber hl story As suih, rhey are jjidispcjisabk. It h, hctm-ver f 
more impørranT to kniiw diat they ckarly reflect Ibn KhaUfuns 
great gifts as 3 researcher amd s\ riter. A good deat of the materiid 
1 hev coma in is based upon knøwlcdge citre fully tttlkcféd at First- 
huml 'llie historienl prescMath.n i* jis fkar und i ilter etting -tss the 
Muslim taste in historiojgraphy — whtcb runs to excessive !v de¬ 
tal led repørting of facts — peirøttéd. 

Vol Limes 1: ti \ .. f i ] mj ThuF (uf whidi the Mut{(tdilimah cnn- 
stituto vnlume 1), ht-lqng in 3 d 1 El s rent rategorv. They dtsil with 
events of the preTTunic ^vt^rlcl und witb Amb and F.astern Muslim 
his torv. Occasiomilly, though rurely< fchev cnntaiii in form alten fur 
wliii.ii rhey nppear to be onr principal ku« rer, -udi 3* the .inouril 
of the Arn!> tribes in Syria ,* s En general, høwever, thesc volumen 
contain linie mnterial for vvhlch we do not have older or mons 
fttLijratc sondes, 'lin s could hardly he m henvise, comideririg the 
character of Muslim histariography misi the ahmuiimt maler i al ut 
our disposal Hoircvex, 111 his treatment of pre-lsbmk history, a 
mutter thnt VEuriitn histonu ns have always known imperfectly, 
I bu Khuldun lia^s the merii of lin ving comUlted uuu^uul sourreu, Jn 

“Cf, F. ftowfiUliftl, A th'torv U f Muslim lihh™graphy (luridcn, 1 ^, 
p 4Ætr. t’f ajM- Ui n h ru LU un himsdr. p bdnw. 

^ Vp ■ J 1 \ . t A ti\wuul "i ihc infonnMLLi-n m]>c tur-s lurer m Vol. VI 
nf tlic 1 tt'iif. Ske \l ti, Jiduiv 
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Itanimlar, he i»as caper to use more dum um sounce, whenevcr 
pp^iblc ** Hc com|ur<-il il ir sources at his dispos^l and tned to 
exerrise as much crnicd judgment with re^arJ to them a* the 
nteageniess and confosing character of the information permt ttwl. 

Tlie pages mi Muslim liUtory have to be i ud ged by differejit 
criitna. Her* the device factor is the method used by Mm 
Kltaldflft tu seketin#! and abridglng the hhtorica! material at his 
dispøwL Mødt invest!gation and nudy are neuled hrfore a deiuute 
judginent on lus aehievement in this rispe« can be given. How- 
ever, Ibrt Khaidun seems tø have done whatever was humanly 
jwssihle widi qonstderable abllity, avoidfcg ll«s chiwhat *ad in- 
crediblt tales that he cttUy might have .teen rempted to tue. 

IHri Khaidun dues not deserve the reproadi that the descnpnve 
part of his historv fa ils to meuuife up to the high standards set by 
the thMriqs of ilte M^iddmah His disi ussbn of cmitcinporarv 
nor th west Afrwan his ton*, deling iargdv with maten al he had 
Inmself observed, is obviouslv guidod by Lhe iiisighrs tuto tnlwl 
politics which he expressed m tbé MuqatUniuik. The Urger. more 
ilrbauizetl aml centralt extern Muslim regin,t presented mueh 
more complex problems. Ibn Khaidun pOMMud or,ly wtitt«, 
sourres lor ,ts historv JtiuJ W« dmo>t compfotdy unaopumted 
with i,* contempomry rtsdity when hr wnrte. To apply ,hc genera 
ntfmimi* øf the Xf^hmuk to indn idual events so remote and 
unfamiliar tø liim. wøuld have b*m ,n almost høpeW mh and. 
morcover, would have re.pdred i Idrbtddmg antount ot spare. Il 
uas for this rcusoi, that Utn Khaidun put hi* rditsrnons 

in the form øf« introduktion Inctdemdly. i tt *hig ht murely 

followed the sample of many ca riter MmOlm ta-WW alsø 
rcWaied their general fen**! thWrf" to the mnodurnon, »i 
tlieif respcctive Works. However, they ly did so in u maruier 
iiitinitdy more restricted thaii titt ot ibn Klialdun. 

Mconwhile, the »thør of the 

grmv restlese in his sedusion at Q^l Um Salumah. indeed i * 
hard to visualize titts aedve man of !«« ^istomcd to ti,c 

comppfiy ofseholars and the gr eat of fe time, Itvinguut the prtme 

** t?f. g. Uvi Della vid«. "U måtfam 
in m*&n Vom,» i Oa/Wan i i unr^ amhr.^T,. ^ f j 

I II, lu-øm. esp ao@. Spanidt tramluiua u, ai^ad4tw. mx 
2ST as. 
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r if 1 lI> lifr in j pliu-e oliers- therc wa? Uttlt- ta kam ;md evcn lr» 
la dm When fu + frit gravdy sil, lus realkatiart of loneliiics* zm\ 
isolation becume aeutc Cpon moviry P 1te da£ådrd to U-jxv Q^Vat 
Ibn Siiliknrili and t tbtøkmg uf ihe wurk still ro Ih* dom- 011 his 
Hi story, vvislitd he crmld he near large hbraries, such as were to 

be foLiid in Timtefi 

By this time, the H-dshl ALiu L-'Abha* lod lunt magter of 
Tiiui* and The rnightirM mier in al! «>f ncnihwestBTTi Afrii-a for 
seven ve ars. Ibn KhalduEts Brst. unftirtunatc encoumer with hini 
fiad happetted eleven years ago. Tim s. it tv as natura! thai Ibn 
Khiildiui should runv turn his «yt?js in thai dinr^tian The most 
prombnug approach u:na abo dt-arly imlicautb Ibn Khaldun ad- 
dresyini Abu kVAbbis as a sr hotar who wamed to do research in 
Tun i s ;md aa a hat 5 ve vvho desired to set! tbc Einvn uf Bit birth rind 
tliL graves ilf his pamsn tmce nmre, His petition uas 
Abu |- H AlihAsi rcspectirtg Ibn Kfmhlsirf* farne ua fanulv ro mi', jjra- 
cfoupty permitted hun io rorne ro Tunis. Karty in tlu winter of 
[^7S, lijit Klint liftli kTt QalTt Ibn Saljiiiolv On hi* wav, he uiet 
Ahu 1~ 1 1 ■ E• r= s, uh© ivas -in a mililary e^pedition. He arriver! m 
Tunis in November rjr December, M78 

One c he hxd again sen led ilotwn in Uh uld home* Ibn Khaldun 
begju to encouutei diffkultirs wlih mam pi-ople, budi M’holars 
iind raurtiers. A.% |hr§ Khahithi telk Hu- ‘*tisrv N it was liecaUst? he 
c ly < >V cd A hu i- A bl s å ^ fa vor t hat he a røu sod t fi e en v v of ti i c n der 4 s 
cntournge. In vtøw of their post coufilct, howettør, it would seem 
more I i k c ■ ly tiuit Alm l-'Ahlifis- xvas reluitniit tu [iruimitc ibn 
KhulduiL The courtiem, moreover, were tliewisdu^ imen&tød in 
having Ibn Khaldun under the nders supervmun, und* as tur as 
we kntnv* had nø fear tint Ibn Klialdim could uae liis dosr as- 
McintUm to mhueme him. Thus, xvliiU- dier L vrmitilv sva% uns- 
musjn jgainst Iho Kbaldun in rourt nnk^, ii prnbably ua* run 
due tu bis alle ged succes in xv inning Ahti kW blus’ in vor, 

lim Khaldtin started teaehing in Tuula and met uitb op]>QSition 
from the grujt jurist [bu 'Arafidi akWarghamj ( i 4m ), u 
Ibn "ArnFah u ls sivteen ve.irn ■ ilder thun [fan Kluddun; he had 
studled Liitder the same tcadim, but it hud taken hun longer to 

r ‘ 1 1 1 * r i - ■ * -- p* ry Eittlij jifrtrile inlhmiaHnn «ti Ubtimct iti lunifb M thii 
pvntA. Ci r il. UrutiHchvlp, fj fintettr *itmlak> M. 5 ii" i rhere iiiunE «hu 
luve cxijied maity private cDElfiijuus in l uns?. 

44 Cf. trVfL, l j r ^-s-7; 4?op/i/ k | 11, .1 tt. 
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mature as y schular. i fe hid slowlv adlievcd eminence in the 
Muslim world aa the kading rq'n- it-m.it i ve of MSlikite jurls- 
prud«urt. UTtrn he saw thar lus students ptreferred Ihn KhalddnV 
clus^s to his øwn, lu tleejjly rc-teittcd the presence of the lirillunt 
tn truder who, for liis part, mav have Udled to cstabltsh a suitnhly 
defcnmtb! rdationsliip with the ulder man. The situation as 
destnbed liv lim Kim Id un, is. of ecmrse, a convmnu onr in iaiivcniity 
lifé. and w'hik we may h&mte to ap port i on exact degmes irf 
jnnlt to one Side or tlu- allier. neUher the faet of tins rivalry nor 
its uufortimato effea upon lim KhaldunT situation in Tunis can he 
doulnrd. For the rest of Iris hfe Ihn , Arafcb i«v*r dimsvd tø 
opinion of Ibti KimhhVn. Mudr lurer, prababtv in either \'M>o i* I 
or 1393/£>*« wJwn he atdppcd irx Egypt ilt the eourse of his 
pilurittuig#. he grim tv denounced Ihn KlntWim'a fitness as u jurist 
tmd sMt«d sateutUaUy tital tae had Idsi all ***** for the »Avof 
indse now that Itm Khiililtø had l*rome one - U has b«n 
sbréwdlv sugcesred that Ihn 'AntfiiV* opposition to Ihn KlmWun 
mav haér had « Jeeper meanfcs, thai U «Vw opposition 

of formal Muslim iurispnldeiKe to the surrings of a new spint 
fuititlv notiteahU in lim KtmlduiTs ihiiiki.ijj/ Be this as ir tnay, 
tliere'wcre more conerete tnotiv« to dcientune Ibu ArafuVi s am- 
tude towanb lim Khaldihi durinsj his yeap* m Tums 
When \lm PAbtafl* wvfit ofi aiunhcr of his inintan 
tinns, Ihn Klialtli’m VtiS otdigSd to accompany hmi fr.r the ruler 
kured ttant if he vvorc luft akne in funk ihn Khidd.ln wouUI m- 
trigue ugalnsi Itira. Ihn Kiuddim re.scnted thi« intcmiptmn Df his 
Hit and work. To mttUe matters wse, he had Ah, 

l-‘Al.bii with a CPpy or the L-ompleteJ hut this work did 

nør ton tam the customury («• »« 'l* ".W ^ 

rommi .sslm ml il or support ed ns autbw) with whieh . \u*\m ns 

t nri .ilts were rnmt to end thdr works. Ihn ..>uSf*cied tlist 

Ids fa i lu ru to have includi-d *urh u pnegync was ased to rast 

mmm ^ * m [ -' Kbhih - 1 ,,,u - v *«<*f w Hf 

I3H<2 wlien Ahu l-Whbtø was getting tittdy .mother nulitaJ > ex- 
pitlition, Ihn Kh. ild an ftired he vvasagain to he foreed w. J«om- 
Lnv ir arid d«ided to leave, He srb.vd ti.e opportunm nKnnsl hy 
prente of n .ship m thi- h a rk>r of Tunis . ready m sml for 

•• cf. ^SakluWf. éJ^Pjtu' IX, 

"* Ry'J.. IV, i 

Cf. K. Unnuwhvifi. Btriénc utirtttdi*, II, 3f< 
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Akxamirsa, lo ish AM 1 -* ALbåt^ for pcrnitesion m malts the piU 
grinragc to Meeca This ur** the ^rrir-olU pretcxt for Muslims In 
public Hie wfe fdt ins&t ure ynd ivamcit tn rcimve thehiMdvi?? 
from tfe palmesil scene The permission Wiii gram etl, :ititJ Oi> 
toheri*, 1382, lim Khaldun saiicd for Alexandm, His fa rm ly rc- 
nmined In Tunis, pos g i bly fecause he had lirst to hud u menns of 
Hvi'lihoofi ahmad, or because Ahu l-'Abbax muv nor Irave alhmed 
tliwu tci tave wilh hint. Tliey wouid fe \aluabk hosage* in the 
event Ihn Khaldun tumed west i ns read of easi arid dedded to play 
;i part* oncc .1 gam t m die histoiy of j-iorthwestern Afritn or Spjat 



HowovcTjl Ibn KfeldGii saikd castward* □ml thereafter hfe onlv 
rontacts wLth tfe West ivere I av correspondenve or through 
trav tiers M After more than fony ényx at sea, he reached Alex- 
■indria December S r He did not tfen gn on to Mrccu, but 

scttkd in Egypt tvhere f exetpt for occasioml travel s In tfe Eust, 
including an evnntual pilgrim age, fe renmined for ilie rest of his 
U&- 

If Ihn Khaldun had seriously enceitained tfe idea of going on 
the pilgrimage af tha c critfcal.j mieture of his cafeer, he gave je up 
for the time being- On Jamwy G, 13S3, he mnved 10 Cain>, tfe 
farne of whieli bad idrendy reaehed hi tu tv hik he uas .still in the 
West. Egypt under the Mameluks waa prosperous and cempara- 
nvdv stable poUtiiralfe To Ihn Khaldun Calru'a si te, tin- i rum¬ 
me ralle pfcople it oomakied r and its importance n% tfe curler <jf 
Fitøn surpussed hu aiitiripjtiona ® The city's qrowded streets, its 
splendid buddings, iti> magnifirent ynd splcudnUv equipped col- 
kgets, and the eternal beauty of the Mile aroi^cd hi* cscltunumt 
and oitiiuMasm llowever, hia most urgem task to find » 

m '!^kfe p. Ixiv, LrEuw 

w H«e S:3lS, totfew 
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position wluch wonld aDttv bim to stav in Egvpr- Grcat as blå 
pcrsori:tl qiciHflcatiom undenkbly werc, bis career in the West 
had benn t^rejtlv facilitated by his famity cannectioivs, by his tt* 
Utlunship w itit main import am peopk there, and by tlic numenmi 
bclptiil fri i'ridshi pH tbat were his bcrthriglu. A sizable number nf 
hi^ conntr vmcii i i ven L in Egypt, -iind Ibn Kiialdiin presumabh con- 
sultcU theml bier on, his own housc was to bccnmi* a center for 
visiturs from ftorth.westem Africa. Yet. in budding up a positinri 
for himself in Egvpt, he bad to rely mainly on his own resources, 
lus personality, abiUties. sehoUnthip. and esperience of public lift* 
His sua-ess in Egypt is prouf, if stich were needed, of his persona! 
qualities. 

Fen ii nat elv for iLn KhaldQn, al-Malik af-Zåhir Barqiiq had 
Iiecoroe Egypt’s niler shurtly be&S* Jus arrival. In begttihiiig liis 
reigti, he preHum.ibly was trymg to attraer new personalitys to 
HiWge and im prøve the tjuulily of his entourage. Ibn Khaldun 
soon gaiiiEd the new rater’* esteém arid coniidencc. On ly oncc did 
a passmg disuirbance intemipt their good relations, whieh hislej 
inuit Barq&j’s death in im Ibn Khaldun reciprokt ed Banpq s 
fiivor by the gesture of renaming the Hisivry in his tumor <iz- 
Z&uri, using Barquq'sr royal tltle.™ "nirnughout lus Life, Ibn 
Khaldun never ccased to speak nf Banpiq with gratitude ind a sta¬ 
tion. _ . 

Another fortunate circutnstatiee heiped Ibn Khaldun in Egypt- 

Almost Iramediau-lv ttpon an i vil, he was nble. in søroe «»y un~ 
kiuiwii, to eswbåisb cørmccSiem witii .1 lugh-raftfong atid very m- 
lluentin! Tlirkbh official. Alpinboghu al-JUhåni id- who 

was instrumental in intredudug Inm to Barijuq and in to the proper 
Fgvrtbn circles. He was fo spend tb« ramairnng iwenty-three 
venrs of Ids life in a vanety ofhighly respected positions, fo-eomuig 
at tliffcrcfU times professor, college pn-sident, and judge- In his 
vauth Ibn Khaldun itwY huve rqganfcd such positions as somewhat 
heneath his ambi ri om'and the fomily tradition, but they wort m 
heering with the developromt of his ptrrsoMUty and rhe course of 
his cnréér, aa well as uppropmte adivitves for his ..g ycars. 

Intellectual ernnmur.kation beiwecn the western and ihe t-nst- 
cm parts nf the Muslim wodtl was t>oor. even if certarn con- 


T* s rc xci, hdow. Tbe 1WW ié-^fOirl, howlsv«, did iwt reinatn st- 
tadied to the work. 
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tam cmsu-lI in Ihn tihalii&n's ti nu- :| So recent n wnrl eis IiK 
/fjjfory eau Id I und Ly have becn widely knowii or appreciaitti in 
Egvpt at the time ofius arrivah VVlille still in Tmus, he tmy have 
sent a fcw presetitiitiou eopies to Egyptian scholars or T more 
likehq when he came ta Caim he mnv love given copies m a fcw 
seholars likely iq be imcresied in the wørk* Nur »uld his prevtous 
puLlicatians, if thcy had reaclied Esrypf at all Jmve gained a grt Jt 
reputation for die aiifhor. But hl* wide- and rendy knimtidgc a.nd É 
above all* his mastery of literary Ara bie, must- have made an im- 
mediate impression on the persons he mer. He was given an op- 
pnrtunity to hold courses at al-Aftfa&r Univerrfty. and. when it 
beenrne o pen. Barquq appointed hlm to the professorsliip of 
M ;i lilut e _j ti ri sprude nee in the Qamljuyah College. 

Ibn li ha Id un began teachmg in the Qamhiyah College on 
March L 9 ? I The mut i gu ral Icctuiv he del i vemi im that oc- 

caslon, as well as two qthir umugnnil lettures given in <011- 
ncction with snbse^uerrt appointments lo pn.ifosorships* are 
preserved in the Auiabiogrui h^ , l'liese inaugural leetures are ev- 
trojncly valuabU: doruTTient-s of Mussim j* udemir hl' The Qaiuhi- 
vaJi leeture tamprised Lin cncomium m the 1 tirks and BajTquq, and 
ft statement as to the spirit in whkh Ihn Khnldiin imendud to dis¬ 
charge his professor! al du ties. The Jahirivah inaugunil leeture 
was delivered at j néttly estalålkhnl institution und tlurefor*: lal- 
lawed sligbtly difh nmr i iltes, li had as its exdujrlve theme the 
prinse of Bånpaq* panicularly as buildcr of the £å!iiriyah Collage, 
Ti ic most import nm leeture of the tluee wus given at SurgLutmn- 
shlvih College. It bcgan f els utt.s oiatomary, with au enenmimu - m 
Barquq nul a sMenm ** to the sprrit in which Ibn Khalilim ap¬ 
proached his Task, It theu turned inio a sdiolurlv dj>eussicm of 
Millk's with biogmphy of its juithør, an itcaHUtt of the 

origln af the nork r and the hmory uf ita, tninsmivsiun On rhese 
three arailrmie *wrAs\om t ei distmguÉshefi .liidience o\ olhcjals nas 
greatly impressed by Ibn Khaldun's aktilful prcsemation of lus 
subject. 

All of lbu Kliahlnn^ teui:hing positions werc ofhcially in rhr 
religions wsejinn Thrre cati he lit tie dan bf rhat he iTi:»mlv tniighl 
jurispmdence and traditions. But he als?) leaured on the Afwj*/~ 


n See. in partEcidar, 2-a^n, beluw, 

■'* Cf* dulMogrrtph }, [i Li? i* i it. 3) 
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Ibn Kkaldun's Life 

dtmak? and ht‘ prohuljlv bd some liberty to reach Historie*! 
suh itc’s of his own rtmosing. Lfl« desiml. During all ihe vear® in 
Egypt. he kept wnrkinn on the M^idJimak. imprbvmg it, ind 

hringing hi* HisVjty up to di Et 1 . _ _ 

Iht- Qamhtysh praféssérslup was □ food position, hut I bu 
Khaldfin was s«on adled to a more import am task. On August s. 

\ .HK4, ftifQØq appomred hit« CHUf Simå judgeofEgypt. Custoir, 
miuircd ihe i ml o' id u al pominmed to .1 judgeslup to pr em al to 
reW the appointmeut. and Ibn Khatdun wem through the re- 
nuired motions. Still sensitivt- te> the lure øf public hfc. hc gUdlv 
ammted the new hcnon for. whilc the professorship gave hun 
prestige, thejudg^hip meant both prestige and power. Fivt times 

more hé was called ujKiti to l« 1 j uri ^ and on sU thes * j’ cca * i ““ 
he sccni* to have weicomed the opportunt ty for otfic.nl acuvity 
thai the judgeslup o item!. !t must have Wn grunfving to h.mal 
the end rø die in o tli te, Fullv consdous of the importance of his 
position, tie futfifled his legal hm.tK.ns mth dign.ty and severuy; 
L .dversanes charged him uith bir.g mtokruhly overbearmg 
Miile in ollkc. vet fitting to plfl** everybody whlle out ot offiee. 

At the begimUng of his atreer asjudge, Ihtl hhiildmi appear; 
to Slave assuined the mk of reformer-a rather pusling meta- 
niorpliosis tor :■ man with his outlook on Uffe. > * l0th 

temperament and expmuuce. Moreover, Jbu Mddim mw thwe 

known beforebi.il that to al lem pi reforms ot iong-cstablMied 
customs would make etvme* for himself He must cemmly have 
realired thai he c mild not succeed in imreduemg retor™ m a 

-w*» **r™ u p u \ s 7' a '" 

in his efiorta Apparently he wa* Wtuated not so mudi hj a i cm, 
scious scheriie of reform as hy the urgc to do hiv job weU ; I h* * 
whv he procceded agabst the osmtptiøn and bnbry wluch v ere 
n minut amoitg tmtaries and dertw, and tned to weed out m- 
rnmpeietit mi .ftis and Ignorant legal adviser*. AmMg the Luer 
were m;mv cmmtrvnu-T, of tø fttift Ae West «tø> had seitkd m 
Egvpt and set themselves up av evpfetts m Mshkue junsprudaae. 

^ l a result of tliesfe 4^ ®. «*&** ^ **“ a * VMr , in tllt ' 

iudeeship Æs «W to fight W « bruken by P««-**« 

Ibrfuue, the n tø# WåpM soon as^he'had obtannd ilie il 

profes sørship at rhe ^ ** in 

hi 








ThwuiafriKj Intraduethit 


mtcmiiti&nnl madiiiiéry fiecttssary To brins to C:nro his loved 
oiir-is whom he hud been farced m leave behind in Tin ns. tu a leuer 
datert April 6. I.'t 84 , It.m-qdq approaihed AUu i-' Abhån of Tunis in 
this matter, and hi* intervention w.is sutn^slhl Hut (he ship 
earrying lhn Khalduu"* kuntly and same fine horses intended js a 
^ift fhttn Ahu U'Ahhås to iJarquq. was Wreukud near the liarbor of 
Alexandria 71 In flctober/November, 1364, and svumme, tt stems, 
was lost. 7 ® 


RelicvnJ from tht judgeship, Ibn Khaldun again turneil to 
teaching. He was iippoinred professor of MfUiUtc jurisprudi rue in 
;ht Zåhlnyith College and Mausoleum whirii Barqilq had just 
biiilt and na mod afterhis own mnal ti Ile He was now soturdy es- 
tablished in Egypt and tould think of undertakiug the long-post- 
poned pflgrimatte to Mooca. Ibn Khatdun loft Cairo oh September 
29. 1387. and rettirned right monili* later, rumpen sat ed flir the 
Etardships u| tho juuruey by cuntati with the interest i ug pcoplc he 
had mut. Sotm afier his return, in ja nu arv. 1 3 sy, he was made 
professor of the science of traditions in the $urgliitttiishivah Col- 
]ege. and in April ot Mie same yoar, wllcn the preskU'iiL'y of tho 
Hav bars Institute betrame Vacant, he w as . in addition, appointed 
præsident ufihnt institution. 

I he y-ear is89 aUo witnessed a revolt ngainst Itarqfuj in 
Egypt, For a time he was deprived uf Ids tbrtiue, but tv as able to 
reg.un Control utid re-emt?ml C airo February ii, IdUO. Du ring that 
periml, lhn KhalJun, togetlier with the other Egypliun legal au- 
thoritiea, had Usued a legal opinion ugainst Rarcplq; but thev 
clamiéd to have bteen forced to do so. J hr, Khal#n\ relation slup 
with BnrqOq seems to have U-en sfltncsvhat douded for a time 
and Rari|hq, at the urging uf an inierestgd third partv. deprived 
Ibn KhaldGnofthe pres idency of the Havbars Institut-/ Thai ihere 
svas no real break between the t«0 men is dmwn bf the faet thut 
lhn KhaldCtn rctituied lus profeaiorsliip and, on May m \sm Tc . 
gamed the Malikite jpdgediip. One month laser, Bamflq died and 
was surreeded by his ten-yenr-old son. Faraj 

UifL Khuldun was confirmed in his position under the ne« nuler 
n iIWO. he visited Damasciu in the æmpany of Faraj O n rhe w« 
haek t0 t tc matle J pilgrim age to the boly cuies of Palcstiné, 

>1utofiiogmp&y t p, SS«; '{far, V, +no. 

7I! hci; p I v i, .ibov<j. 







Um KM?ddn *s Lift 

Jerusalem, Bethkhcm, mut Behroti- On hi* return to Egypt, he 
ftnjjuJ Luiutlic-r aspirant 10 tiis judgeship irvinp. by mtiuence and 
bribny. to mitove Mm and to be appoinied in his place-mtrigties 
surh 4 *. I Hu Khaldun claims, led to lus removal from offke on [atur 
occa«ioD& also. His rival waa succes s ful, and replaced liim as 
Mali kile judge on September 5, 1400. 

'Ilte Tatar hordes under Ti mur vvere by then kiocking at the 
Syrum gnteway to Egypt, 4nd the Eg vptian armt mider Faraj had 
to move agiiinst thdn Ihn Khuldun, llumgh still out of office, "as 
asked to tut fimpam the mier on this expeditiGii, und réUietaiitlt 
it^retd The expCdition kit Egypt in November, 14011, and renhed 
btstefftd Damascuis a nwtttb tater Dtiring the ftrst week ot I40t. 
Fara] and his adviser s, jnfbrmcd of a revolt then befri g pbtnntd in 
Egvpt, dcejded lo return Tu the bekaguered ri ty a difference of 
opinion iro.ve betsveen the military and eivilinn aurhorities as to 
the hest niurse lo takt. While the military authuritics wanied to 
bold out, the eivilum auihomies, that is, the judgUs and jurists In 
Djihiucus. induding such umparary residents as H»n Kludduu. 
thouglil it hest tu surrender Thcir treasonublc wcuknrss, which 
perhaps may te cxcured by the secining hopeleswwss of the situ¬ 
ation, won out. Tliev cseaped unsenthed, bul had to wøteli the 
betmyed city teing sneked and ravpged by the Tatar hordes, lo 
la ter pt ner at ions, though nol lu the con tempora ry Da målenes, 
there was a com pensa tin g dement in ti« debade: the civilt* tt 
auihorrtits' kck of courage provided Ihn Khalilim wirh j chance 
to mcet Timur fave to Gule and to leave jHtflcrity 4 vivid arnumt 
of the ir hlstarif imTting. 

\Vhen the Da måsens judges ftrst apprøarhed 1 nuur. he asked 
tbom abmit lim Khaldun and espressed tint wisb to we Mm. Sifw-e 
the mil i tarv autUoritius wonu still in controt of the Lily gates, Ihn 
Khiildun c ti uld ttot leave ibe city by way of them Finis, he had lo 
have himself luwcred by rapes from rite wdls uf Dontascus =md, 
jnurr 10, 1401, got m temrh wilh IW. Hin .«<**- 

tioti with ihc u-orld compieror extended to the end of hebruui) *-d 
rhat year. lim Kluldun'* main conrem, on the occaston <>l thetr 
interviews, tv as to obtatn the s.ifety of his coileapues and htmsdi. 
At the same time. he was iiilly cotrøcktw «f meeting in l tmur one 
of the greai makers of lusiorv. Timur, for lus part. Iwd ut »urn 
the ad vantage to his ful ure plans of grandiose world eomiuest, of 
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Trdijs i Jmtf&hKtifm 


hiivirig a man of [Im tfbaldunA baekground and L'Xperienee attpisfhud 
ro hi* court. In parrlcular« hfc desired to avmil him^elf of Ibn 
Khatduxi's mtimøte* firsrhand knnvckdgt of the western portion 
uf dit; MusEm worldy a quolitkratiuii lliat Burqilq* too, had con- 
iideretf a most valufchl? as*et. 

I'ur Ibn Khaldiin lind kcpt liis conneetiorta with the West nJive, 
and even showed his tiorthwest African origtn uutwurdiy by dress- 
bg Én the siyle ot tliittt region. Wtiilu b Eiryph lu: <Jid nunv 
fa vors fbr Western friende. sulIi as preisunt sug a poem k a W'^utu 
iménueur ti* Borqfiq, and prcxuring hanks in Egypt for .1 Spabsh 
schohir urohle to buy them ttimself Pie informeri imerestcd States- 
tu i. 1 11 in the West of lus own doin^'s and of the political >it nation ln 
E gypt. In tur?i T he tri ed, through pilgrims and tra velers -i> v. ril .is 
through itirrespondents, to obtnin politics! information from the 
W est. ostensibly for bringing his Huzory up to date, but partit tor 
pu-Uhod purposes Thus lie c-speciully useful j.s au advjsi-j on 
diplo [mi ic relations bctwuvn Egypt and the West, wlitther < ori- 
ceming the exchangc- of presents or the proper reception dm- n 
W estern pilgrim of high rank passlrtg through Egvpt.' 

1 ’imur‘H buerest in Ihn Kluildun^ Unowledge of the West ap- 
peirrs to have been of .1 more aggressive character. Hc lnqihmJ 
.ninuit the geogrftphy of the areu and asked Um Khuklun to write 1 
dctniUnl descrlptiøn ol it to bo tnmslattd into Mongol fur the usc 
Mi’htm^clFand liis mriitun adviser*. Ibn Klink! fin compbod witli tin. 
requesi by writmg d lurig paper 011 the subject l-luwever, n*? Mini* 
as hu w&s sidely back in Egypt, he wrntc anotber, alsn mthrr 
tung ti iv dotu ment. a letter addressed to "the mier of norrimesKmi 
Afrtea, 1 * prcsumiibly, the Mer i nid irt Fer . 11 In n. he pupplied Ui> 
addfessee with a hi&iory of the Tatara and a rart lul nid well- 
babineed estimate of li mur "s personality Qfaviously, he felt u 
tvunge of comderice at ha ving given Ti mur mfonmtieni dangeroiu 
tn the fature wefl-bdng and iiidepgtidcnce uf die country oT lus 
y nu ti i By infomung the northweat Afm ahs of the clwraiTer of the 
Tatar mtn.ice, he intended to Trøutndi2e the potent i ally hnrmful 
results of his previems amon. 


77 Ff W J. Fitdiri in Srmitk dtui Omntai Studies lo fViffim 
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"■ lf a aen >'i Ihn Klialduii wcia actually piewiu at lire court of Fez [see 
ti Vt j(h?v«: „ rf vvrnrliJ liiivc bfi n natural fur ihn |{huld{m to aiklress lutnaeU 
to tlie Men uld. 



tt m KhMuni Uf* 

tf Tinmr actualty thm.ght nfattachiflg Ito Khatdun 10 his staff, 
he iliij not prcsS ihe matter Um Khaldwi was ebjc to obtmn 
Timur's permission to leav« and return lo Egypt On his way to 
The ccnrst via iufad, hfi robbéJ bv tribesmen. but wheo )te 
rcached the coast he was able to board a passi ng vressel wbich car- 
rietl Stim to Go»a. Without having ih* faintest premomtjon ot the 
»igrøficanee of this encountcr, tha Khitø&l met on board >n 
ambassader of Båyiudd Y ildir Un, Hle Ottoman mier of Asm Minor 
pow or desrined to become far more imjwrtatit for the lut ure of 
lim KhtWfln's world and »ork thuji ihe grem conquerar »horn 
he tind just trft. lt is otily just to observe feat the chances m 
Yltdmm's siirvival, in tlie prwarious positibn in wludi he lound 
lunwelf at that moment, wmild Iwve seomed romote to any ob¬ 
server juM then. 

In Mattih, HOl, Ibn Kluldfoi roached Kgvpt atter an absence m 
six rnonihs. Esrept for the dute* aflus appuintments to and dus- 
missals from ihe ludpeship, w kno« very Uttle about iliew bsi 
live vrars of lus Ufo He *ns appunwd judev for the ihtrd UW ■ m 

April, i wn. deposed at the begi tmlngof March, i lO* reappomted 
agflin in Julv. HOil. and depttfM “i September, MOS. &* ««* 
amH.imim.iit e JlU e on Februar 11. 140$, and this rime his um 
of nffice lait«! to the end of May, irøf-. His last appmntmwii mme 
m March, I4WT, and only n frw days foter, on Wetlnesday, March 
17, L toti, ilcath suddealy irlieved him of the ollii-e, He »as bu ned 
in die Soli 11 meterv omside Cairo’s Nap- 

A-> i “i .su ofteit the case with men o f genius, Ibn Khnhliin ■* ac¬ 
tion a and aspirations were >ireple and uucomplfoucd. Widi gniat 
snngtc-mindedncss he endesvnred ta acquirv leadcrstøp in the 
orgunivmitm of lfo society and io master tllc imellecttisl dcvelop- 
ment ofhmnaimy at il* coruciupomrv level. K& fa« 1 eioimd uid 
n n hr in mm; had taught him to omsider iltese the most de*i rable 
adiievements in this world, and. hr and large, tø "W lo 
ruali/i ilnin. Rotogni/ing thai all meatw were nect*v.drj jihI ihere 
fore justtfied, Um KUldduti s actions to ødiieve the Um WBri * 
ruililc^s and oppartimistic. Ik-cngniiing forther thut the more 
enduiing adilevemcrit of imdfom.il terfersliip largely incom- 
inlilile with the serntfo for »orldK suetws ™ he mj ovc to sinke a 
Kountl btlto« ktwetn tlie uctive and tiwcpntemplative aapects of 
his per«Mial.tj Alded In ateat jb ility and end atame - as »elUshy 
■ " See 3:S0S IT-, tiefow. 
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cimimstajTTCs ihat. iliough hnrsli, wtre f.ivuruble tø hl> a*pira- 
tions, ht T thtf greyt thiuker and deur lu- out tu hc 

In rhe realm "I inteUcttual acli i uvorne rit, rhe grearest liopcs he 
may reasonabtø have lurboretl %vere cventUalh fid till td. Jli.-s 
con tern por arie s. it is true, and rhe gt Nerntinns innm di.ndv follosv- 
hig. refilsed to roeogmste or to .rppreti.ire thc stirrings of :i new 
>pirit aptJanmt in his work. But lus labors had cunsuterablii Ln- 
ttuence upon thc tirst generation ofliis pupil®. indudtng sueft men 
an al-.Maqrizi and Ibn Ijajur, and, through tlmm, in ttirn, upon 
■‘*uch pupiis of thoirs as y.s-$akhuwi. Jhese and many o tb er grear 
aeliolars throughout the fifteenth eenjury pro tit ed from Ibn 
Kisaldiins historical teadting“ It may well bu ej id tlrns rhe gru at 
and ae ti ve in torest in historical studies nutivoithk- du ring tltat 
period tvaa stimuLiteil by liim. Mantøvtr, ,i new intvrost mi tha 
independettt theoretital disomion oi' historioprapiiy mav L.„ ob- 
sorved ar that time. Ibn Khakltlii's grcai oxumple mav well luve 
s taft ed this trend, thougli ir did ran louiiime dang ih* lines he 
sugge.sted 

Tht ‘ Peri«i of the rediscoven of Ibn Kliddun began as 

oarly as die sixtuenth century ;md gainéd momentum in rite sovon- 
Teomh. At tiie bi ^inning of th« latter uvimiiy. al-Mai^ri, a 
vLlmhr from northwestern Mricn. made rofjsideruble usi- of Ibn 
Kluildiius wurk.* 1 But for i]ie true unders runding of Ibn Khuldun, 
j people vas needt-d who, like tlic Hunmus, were mainly ameenu-d 


„ “ * “ f" 1 ™ of Mern, ubtø lists), qimtd il* Mjfrry of 

Ibn KhdilslOn in k\a tøf, und artuml !*(■$ scertain Mu^irmrad |,, Alnrs.ul li. 

Kl inlakan! nrøporttad from Itm bluMun's 

JPf 2 N» pwffl i « o MS tarr WR wl in fdrr, , Pcmmn 
t jfn-irs. I livmor, adab «04j Itm az-Znmlak;inI (rib tu tlmt he u.-.ed ,Ms at 
rhe i/utrirv drpusiled in itu- Mij;iw.Kiiv4ji l.riir.iiv iri Cuim 

;\s-Suy6|! tfamigii lus teater'Ihn tfajur, knew of Ibn 

Kluiit lul *■ i henry »brint three generations sjiannitic a omturv tf Mi-m 
I* K. Hiitl f New Y»rk, iMti. ,r 17.. Al.rX^Uf | 
i*J6) quute-d IIjh Kfialdun n'peattiHy; aec nn. no+ and A+y to Cli, m, hclow 
A l^e tifivtr.llMvmm'v w w k, J tl wliidi ll.n Khuldfit,-* dl^cutsion of 
polmr. :,m l pnlliKal rllms w« jbl idgal frqq Ih.u Mu^Uinuh, .. lit 

INU'I. L ■ - » ..rhc Badi't'v-vlijJiM? jf-I.v Mu, 

mad b v: k Mi.l^mnua b. ul-A«ta|; tf. al-Maqqari, Amtet«, ed. U, Dorv 
in , C 'r '^A l} - T -, :)KL Ml n iii-Asraq 1, referred tD |iy 8*&ltirlw£ 

vi m a, ‘ , '■ :S1 ■ ■ yj t - ™* hls '‘■''‘'ri' ’tium ipperr in V.. ' 

\ iJ «0u, i> niLxsing. i'.jjjwreutlv o wing t„ 4,. omi.skn m nit prim«! < dirion. 

. . V' mijd Jh " hntv ' l J ''’ KI ia Id un 's »f titobwn i'ii/vty; 

^ *" rj ■ | * ^ qw p **yf al-ihiiMj. pji. 170, k. 
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Ihn tiktfUdfi'* * Ltfi 

with politics and t hero fore conrcntrmcd rhcir intellecmat interesfs 
ti jin '1 11 liistorv Suili ;s pji 'i'le w£re the Ottoman I uvkh. wht>ff£ 
s^hoUrs and stat ternen vi ed with eai'li othcr i ri tlieer jntcrest in 
[bn KJialdun's work and ideas. They indudcd surh men as ft eyil 
rWtsai) F lTeiuU *- X^krlprQiådfih ( i+D5-JSS1H dji Khallfhh 
{ 1003-57), TWf Bev (-:* leT&V 1 Swlnii (irøB/8SM7ifs) « and 
ixjatiy othcrs or tbe eightetmth ixrnury md later. Thcir acrivmes, 
so far as ihcy coiicemed Ibn K ha Id un, constitute an unportant 
segment ofTttrkkh irtdlectual historv and oqgtø to be siudied as 
sudi Nor Mi nuld wc forget tlse mciu oftcn little known or anotiy- 
mou&, \vbr> brought numernLis mnnu scripte uf Ibn IxhaldQn s work 
to Tyrkey and hat! tUcm cøpied for ihcir own suidy. 

At ti se beg inning o i the ninetcenth ccntnrv„ European scttolnrs 
joineil wiih the TutL- tu studying I ton Khaldixu. Many ideas dis¬ 
en s Si?d m the European West long after I å ■ 11 Kliatdflu s- time ^ere 
(bund, umajringlv enough, not ro be as new as Ulll! been thought, 
bul tu have bccis knowu, in- the ir rudiments :u lejst/" to tlie north- 
west Atrirau cf the mneenth ccirtury tv I so founded 3 "new sd- 
ence* 1 in hU MuqadiUmah, 

c Sec p. sedv, beksw. 

Menrionerf bv A. Z, Vidid i T<igaiu Tariktk Ihul (litafifeuh iDSOh p 
nn, .m n mb ur fimiliar wiili Uui Khaidiin's work; no furtlicr irifoi iuation u 
supplird. 

According ro A. Adrian Adimr, "Ihn Haldfln," in Md* 

(IsiELuhkij,, inøo), V. 74D. Ibn KhwUiiln tud béeu j suhjtcL yf noder In the 
eiryd^Mifdil numpi^ed liv ^ t uLtiiLtntJi 1.114:1 b. Al.uri;itl aF'Ajamr, u professor in 
Istanbul who died in SS50. Cf. GAL, ll h *63. 

* É Cf. F. Hahiriger, Dit {kxkkktuehtnkr dfr Gimanft 1 (Leipzig. 1821} w 
p. 2 Mt. 

11 Cf, \ r Z- Velidi Togan, p. 171. folio wing Z. F. Frndikoglu U Z, 
0] ken h thi lidhtun (I ttnbut* i £H<.h,) Ir'md 1 koglu his pubiL-. I ud -11 iui hf r ^ rt ic I e 
on ihc suhjeor ofTurkjih stmismis uf Ihn KhaldfWi, in fW A't^ru/.v 

[bnULlKUb iflSSl. pp, 

w Ibn KhuMiin h.is bten ctaimfd aa the forenmner of j grtai cninj 
Wwtm scholars, buth maj or and minor. A, Srliininieh fhn CMito < 1 G- 
tiingi-n, p p TcvUg Imi MafhbveUi. Hodin, Vieo, Gibbon, Moniéiyfcu, 
AhW de MablVp Ferguimn, llmdcr. Cundorcct, Comte t Oobincw, 1 arde, 
Breysi|5^ and W, James. IU L bas bn K M tnmparrd with amt Ibtre == 

hu ni ty nny dunker with wlioin |te mlght not tir toiup^red. Such eoinpirisoiia 
may help lo evaluale the bitcllectUid sijOuit of the person with whom Jbn 
KsialduiL is crøjpireL certninlv they fiiigfie« n U-ssun in «chnUHy humUity. 
But they do not contriboic iTnJch to cur uiiilKriltiriiiuig Hin Ktialirun. 




TIjc Mutjthhlitthik 


THE ORIGINAL "introdijetion" imuqadHimak) to lim Kbaldfot's 
ftTeat History cover* only s lmv (iietow, pp 15-tfS) A> i.* 

cmtomary hi Muslim historie*! works, thcse mtrtductajr 
coma in a eulogy of history. This is Jbllowvd by a dbrowimi. illus- 
rrured "Uh historie al c.sjmplus, of cm<rs historians ha«.' com- 
mitteij and the rcasons fer them. Oneoftheso [s a ph, u ipal m*m 
w In even grenr histnriam OsuinMUlr érr. njmjelv, fheir i-rmranco 
ot chnnges in the eavironniem witiiiti ulikh his tu ry imHd* The 
Ttma.nsk-r of what is nmv c-iUd tlu- Shtqaédmak originally etm- 
stituted die tirst hook of tfie Bistory, and was dofrigned to prove 
thjs tlHMii.s 1 t ttm intetidni to elucidate the futtdamcmsd primmles 

" f, ° hlsror y- " hich detcrmiriL- tk- true hhtorjan’s reeoromrction of 
the past_ 


1 Jowuver, du ring its awthtir’s I irt-time die original feiirotfudion 
iiiifi the hrst Iwrok liL-rmiie an hidepciident work kttowu tinttør tis« 
*!! le ^m^ddimah In llie i Sin edition of hw Mtubiografiky, I hr, 
hhaldun spt-aks of the fir« book ni his lUttory in this « ay At die 
same time, ihe ta hk ni conterns preHxcd ro our oldesi mantisrripts 
or tlu- Muqaddhuk States rilut "this Hrst Inuik Wem Ir, rise name ,if 
MttqmLdivitih until tøm name) came to l* „ dinraiitfrfciic ph!|tlT 
n:ime for n. J Huk, it §» , 10t surpriskg thai. in a lut*addition to H.c 
Muqaddimah dsdf. Ibn Kkldun refers to it q5 ,k- Mu^Lh^th » 
and tliiii ht- gave lettures exdnsivdy devoied to lt.» [\, „H | atlT 
agi-s, Mtapdémah waa the title almast univers;*lly nsed 

With respoci ro m literary fem,. H„. ... 

-«*« to toitvc unqualilicd p r ,i M -Lit c b „ .^ 

tir «**— 

w Sctr j> cv, betuw 

"' I V.r opinions or the stvle nid bteeimix* „r ih* , fl , r . n ,j ( ;. ,, 
p. ri, Ik-Iiw, ^ t,r tn< - 'Uwr/fldHiiBdft. iee ai*t> 
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TV Mjdi|jtl(hmn!i 

the HiATorv, it is Jim KhoHflfi's original creation in the mam; it 
tioi itifliu'ikul b\ th<- liit't'jrv di«r.n'?tr *»fiu sotnves. as is ire- 
<Iunitty fiif case in Muslim historie-al writmg ind as r* the ca*« 
wjth tin: tniddte vokmex af Ibn Hfcoldun's work, Ihe .\fuqaddimttfi 
wus tsritttn In the prente, culuired spe reb thai vvas uscd in aca- 
ek-tuit (kctiNsion by lim KlialdOn. his frknd*, and tik contem- 
porwies in thc Muslini West This kngiuige is much.ar os littk. 
døwn-to-eurth as the formal spaech of the cducoted anjTvhcre m 
riH‘ ivm'Jtl tcnd.i Lo In: Both the language und the styte ot thc 
Mvqiuiifimjk cIejiIy refiort thc diskursive m miner of thc aeademic 
leet li rer, conccmed pr in sari iy uith :.m audiertce thai is- li stening t» 
hlm. and driv i ng Kb points home vlvh vrce. A large segment of 
Muslim Siter-Jture was iuHuvn<■,.! in styk and cootent by tlassroom 
needs; thus, it bccame costotnary -ind c asy for an authør to Use the 
ler ture styk c ven whetl not writing tor selioot irse nr tbr a li stel ung 
amberne. I lds ivas the case viben I lun Kliakton wrote thc Muc/iulili- 
tnjfi, quitc n[Mrt fmm the con s i de ration that he used the Work l.tier 
as a textboolt for (ttiures. 

Another factor to nuke for prolixitv vrås Ibn Hhaldfin's nse øf a 
new tern i i n o lo g v thai wtia Sargely his own, Sinco tlie reader, or 
listener, timid not ht* .issutiied tn Ih* arrjuiiinted wlth it, it required 
COnsfunt repetition and redefirition In iiddition, diere " ^ the oli! 
problem uf proper cmss-reierairiiii; which the manuseripT li tenmire 
prior tn thc invention of printing wis tie ver able to tolvc ** Sitice it 
w ;is didirult to reftT to søme prent ur-. Matemttni hr lefly atid nn- 
atiibiguouslv. n ihvnys stjemed sdtr lør in autliur to reprat thc 
smile Information as often as lus oxpositum mi g lit mpnn-, lu 
conseiprerK'i-, lim Kluldiin's style uficn appears to be redundant 
ti riizn evert bc s s id th.it the UTutjittiiltw <jh muld caåily be icduted 
lo about llflif ns si/c and would I hen lie a iniuh mure réadable 
work. eapccMiv to readers unuble to sarar the riefam-*’ of the 
original Language oruriwilllng to foilow all tlie nuances and subth 
variations in tlu- wurUngt of a great sehalar * mind 

Ncvertliefess, xs u glane« at thc Tabte of CYiitteni* *Umi *, the 
Muiiadtlimoh is logictlly organized und tbllrms its siibject ngor- 
nus ly through to the end, The vrark begim with mans physidl 
envirrnrment .ind it> lltfluenre npon hittt, and his nonplmical 
diamc terts tics. This is Fblbwed by i di ^USamn af primitive sockl 

’M'f I ItopimlUal, TAr Ttfhnt^ and Ajf^h ■/ Murfim SdmUnfuf 
(Arudeets OrtrittalUL, No, s+J r,Humc, IU+t}, pp. ai fl- 
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orgstikaikm, tbr character of lcutiwatip i ti it, ém\ the relattøtwhip 
uf primitive human søcietiwi wirh caeb other, as well as their 
rebttinnship to the higher, urban form of society* Tten the govero- 
ment oftbe statc. iho Inghe« form ottunnan iodal organisation, is 
discussed m general and ttør of tlie callphate. r]n- >;,t, , ,| Muslim 
tast-, in part itu I jr; tilis part indudes a distus.sion of iioa rhangtå 
eome ahorn iti tlit dynnsties diarged with the administration nf a 
given state Then tte author turns tu urban iife as i te most devcl- 
oped form uf hitman association and riviliaitian. Firulty, rnurh 
spæt is devoted to higher civilization, to coiumerve, thi? trafts, 
ariJ % ctHJsidered both as oandittøu sind coti^quenres „f 

urhan lr fe and, as suth, tndispemable for riic Understand i ng ,,this- 
tory. A bolter farm af present,O ion tor lim Klulduns ideas and 
maten al cuuld hardly te i tru gi ned 


As a seholarlv craftemim, I te Khuldiin provos his ,nettie hi 
minuture sketrhes of the histomul tlevelopment of tte varinus 
erafts und Sciences. His in formation, hased uptjn his teachcra 1 In¬ 
struction, svas rather rutxfcted. espednlly m comparfetUi with the 
vast atnoun, nf Arahicliterature from alt ptriod, (hat the moder,, 
st lmbr lus at lus dtsposal Tor die earls rpud,, of Muslim litcra- 
turc. Ibn hhsldun usuallv depe-nded uptm the tWldWimri mliirrn i- 
Tion . ontamed in i fcw dassks. withool □nempting to vmfv it. 
he did fiol htSiiiue to jump fmm the o West time* dirmh topmod* 
nesrer hi, own. Tte results, rterdbr*. olien soem „Hicd ;(n d 
nuller arb.tmry lo modm, wHdhirship Tliey aro. however 
ccpuvi lv tuning, eeu, thougl, tte? do not alwavs stmj j 1(l 
the scnitiny nf a mudr later stage of scholarslup. , in d thus teMtfy to 
the intaght, vrgor. and shill of [bt, Khakiun 

Anot her rnoasure oflbn Khald^ *hnh% crrfbmanship is 
tin. %%a> ne handles Lteipn nations that he tetens in hi* woriu TI,ry 
run tte gamu, from reliability to unretelnhtv. from dmrhly 
ihLih^i, iruct (,untaiKm» to vågne und itWttume allusions from 
memory At the or* extreme, fcr InsiiifNX, is the texr of l'åhir's 

AthV/n ^ L ° J ^;" h r Uh ’ KllJd{,n first it fro m Hin ai- 

* " "7 1 H ‘ 1T Iie cl ’t^hed and currected It, allhoud,, it 

7ti' rrf ; lllT ^phBKardty. agamst the texf tjirated in tlre Annati bv 
■it* Ialmn. u-hom he rightlv held in the hjghest «teem ** The 


2 :i*sn (r., htfaha, 

J.p 3T l J P- 3T3; \\ j, Fbdurl, n, n Khatig* 
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Th* Mutfukliimh 

Anaab do, in faet, cmitain thi* original test of T^ 1 "^ Epuib- 
which i bu al-Artur had taken over inm hi# werk, Wtomevcr Hm 
KIhj tilfil i doubtcd ihc- reliabUiTy of lus manus tript tnuree for :i quo- 
ration, hc tud no illusions abuut fhe matter, tvor did he leave his 
rcaders in the durk. 110 

At ihc of her extreme, thi re .ire general referernes that profos* 
to itirficate the contents fif u work hut fad to do so tonrdly thie 
*<iicli is ihc tvfi'ftnfp lo i book bj Ibn Arjbi.” 1 liere ure references 
that rannot bc localvd, at ieasi not at thr pWe ciW Th«e ivere 
ctearly quotutions from memon , ja and eveti tlie liest-tratited mem¬ 
ory fjuiiji.it ulwiivs Ih? mjstL'd. lhe circumsTiiriC'Cs under which tlie 
Å[ttq#ddim,ih was cmnpoM d iJi tlie seclustnn of tjal'at Ibn Salami) h, 
esplam, ofceune, >udi lapses; liut Ihn Klink! lin certainlv hud tnanv 
oppor ttmitics luter an to rorr eet ot her i^uotsf ions, ;rs he ciitriKtfd 
[hat of TMiir's Ephtit, aisd vet he ta i I ed to do so. 

Funlier, thtre ure sumntary references to a imirtber of sources 
for tin? same subjret, none* of them >|uiti' ficfurste. "1 liere ure tjuev- 
tu rums i hat reproduce the ir sourvi* exartlv, and erthers that render 
the meaning of tlie snurre correctly but tak c sonit- liberty in ther 
wording, mainly by sliorfcuhig the original, tn general, Lhn 
Khaldiiri most fccquently used this la« procedure, witidi the nature 
of his æateriat demand ed, in (WTticular, in tlie tø*turical prt'vej Ka¬ 
tion. 

While the fortn nf tlie A[ut[tufdiitiiih ;ud tlie sclwhrly deutii* of 
its composition ure not wittoui significaiu-e for tlie proper app™- 
riatioii ofthe work and its uuthor, ils main imerest i* as acontnbu- 
tion to human thou^bt itnef sutnmorv el tlie ^ontents hiirctfs dots 
11 jnstite. Muc* of its vakte lies in tlie liplit il shttla upon details in 
Ibn KlialduiFs poh tical, sociutøgkal, enoomie, and ptiilosopinc 
thinking- The tom pie te text ns rro V irfed in ihe folio wing pages i# u 
1 jetter gutdi- to the meainitg nf the work than any -umniury presen- 
tation Thcrefore, only a few leudirg ideas of Iln Kb aldun s system 

are liere singlcd out tor remark- 

Tlie center of Ibn Khuldun's worW is man, in the sum« scn.se 
tliat for most Muslim iiistorjans und philostiphcrs he i« tlie center uf 
specuLitloti. 

Greek géography as it luid leen truns mitted to the Muslims 

w ftee S: l SS, tarlww, 

“Sm 3: i# 7 IT., below. 

* for m-uai**, nit- i m, 1»*!', ««* lSu * M cl1 - Vl ‘ 
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t^sii srht tkit inui] U H^pi'iiilnir on lus physinil ruvirairment; ir must 
provMe pliysit.il imudttitiur. thai eruhie him to simam tife. Tin* 
if-xtrenic tumh and the ejctreim* south urt too colil or toa hat for 
human beings. to exist ihere. L lir beat ouitlltlDru jtc iiffcred in thi' 
roklillc regiuns uf tlu* t art ti between itv jiorthem and tomhern 
extremej* Thi* physical i-m iromtiL-m ntso iofbenres man'* charae- 
ttr, his appeorqtjce, and his cusroms, in accordutite uitli differens es 
in the clftrøte and fertilt ty of given arras.'* 

BeyonJ man, thero li tlu* auptmatLtra!, wJiidi has manv Hifii r- 
eut mOTifeatatbnt It axTends from the sublime rcalm ot thv otnfup- 

on-nt, o.. and eterral Muslim Dahy-fw the simre mc 

oiwmess and intellectuallty of Gratco-Muslim philosøphy had 
become hartily disringtiisluiJik from tlic iwwotheistk God - dnwrs 
ro rite most primitive magis.* and supoistnmn lhit li lu J,lun iin- 
etrdv bdievvd in the reality pfall the supcmatuniLv man i fe na ~ 
tions Muslim rdiuuius tradition thuily aUj>|*.rTed him in this 
attitude: nnt otti; belhrfin tfetiivine aspen of t lir suptjrnatuml, hut 
aha hflii f iu magii. tvere part* øf the religions ./redo, as ihe q U r’ån 
mid aJkgtti faets or Muhamm.id s llfc lmth attest, The famutis 
HhtHri/t of Dm Abj Zayd al-QstyrauåuI, ,i brief u-xikviti .. n MaJi- 
kue junsprudptice. for imtawe. pmsiippos« the reatøy of soreerv 

the evil evn, and the divimiory pm,,-r ØfdfeHmfi t ir, tf* mk-r 

hamL u r^ntdiatos .^trnln^ ag Wihjf inoompatih-U; whh IslHtit. 77 
tbn Kholtlun studied this work in his uwtli and timost cetlmritv 
mu*t have known tt bV heart. 


-ti Proiensy Tnrebthlåt lQnudri}uirijttinij iT *!;eil, ard tr f r 
(Loeh tlavsKti Library) (Caui^rhd.jp?, Mass. & Lotidun, " 

Ilefcl.lvMnM IT, r 


EtnhhHlS 
]}p É !iC l f. 



.1 . ru rih.t i»flj fi. +i) lu Burh Kone ihrre miui he pcuiilr wlio rfidl 

TI, Tn«n, am pe»[de wlio .Iwtll in dncm ntNiv ihsmaelw, eJSXln 
n'umrii’j wtøtc tlu-re are pimiena «d miSSmi and Unirh w.iter tete 

K'S T m ™ ««*a^SS ur enwJ-Si «EJ 

, " Y f ‘ i '? 1 A|,,i W$^mk L 1 IcrdiEr {Bitjli 1 f, ^ 1 

i .u* ggsjiwjijB. Hu i, i„f ii,.iS5ig?g msg? 
... ' • .. ' 




Tk Muqfldiliniah 

| Jnv. i. i vi j r 4 dt'NpUi' lii^h brik fin the rtulity of tliø swpernacuralp 
Ifjn Khaldm rrie^Htcil it* in u ri'iliu out^uk ->i ( nr Lnf\oHd ( 

ilie ordimrv eourse o t" human sitfhirs* Mn^ic ^Tid s-apctTj' 
for him, thmigh lic iwitfliided that imich frand and skigin of Wd 
i'j.tLT U.10 thi’ir artunl prurtU?*. as lit- kticw from liis own cxperi- 
dui* jul] from lu’arsav. Astrolog} and aldicmy. on tin- f ’ther haml, 
du not esist; their ébim*xan bé dispraved hy rational argument*, 
Nor« itlisuiiding ife real i tv of MJtntl ni tins black aris, thei, do not 
tmcrfere in the prncesics of luimaii liistnry and uro in tu> tv av a ble 
to U o so, 

SnniUHy, [lin Khiildtln nwtrkted tfe inikencc of the Divine to 
thecKtraordinttry inhuman uttairs. It wmy manifest itself oreaston- 
allv in psydiDlogtral attitudes for Imtanee, psykologiet! facto« 
t un L>e more decisive for the ounorne of a battie than mimhers and 
ttpiiféiew Hnwcvcr» the divine inihiance on human afiåirr dmtvs 
itsdf inainlv in an umiKiml, ran- "extru pusll, M in the added impeU.s 
ro greatWs that it nuv pi nvide. Religions fervar and the W uir- 
ararc uf prophul«. "fe* mg* m jNfe wnrld 

tvithout cowttetc poMt-al support, ran miensify and arretaf-Jite 
pohncal nwvemenis. History »dtér* InsUmcea of tins. the 
prominent une being the phemimcml. super human suceoss oi 

Islam. , _; , 

Thus, smpemitdr.il iuttuence upon human affat« tn onr way or 
.mother w«s tor fbn KbutdOn an røaRjlisfeti, httinbttflhk laet i Inw- 
L-ver he É# olit as M tftfe nrdinary and m 

in ih« m*k*-mm,é* presse. Of Whidt mny go oti m.fo dmg 

withoul evrr hellig disturbal by ir. In ■***■ ^ hWAdnu , s 

philtMophy cati k raUed ^ular, tur sdioUrs have wvflS-onally 
dcscnhedU. liis »iaril« n« hnpU, l^ever nuy opposi¬ 
tion tn the S.ipeniatural worid. let ^‘>nc disavowsj ni if, *« him 't. 
existence w:is i> eertain as anytlimg nh,sm-eJ l>y mem* «i hiv 
semes In his mind tiie naiv maller for „s,«trv tvas tl,e ikgrve df 
rehuioiHhip bewea. nian ^ the sUpermtuniL The tivtl.aatton 
in which Jim Khaldnti lived was pcrmttatcd witli a trodit lort of 
■nvsTu'isni matn cent uri« oid Ibn KhaUfoi ™ indfad tu ci insuler 
constant and activc COBtUCt wl* the Dlvme in l« pnmari]> the 
prerogativi- of the mdividual, and t« th;,n J. 

ru-tual rclationslup ^between tfe «É^ tI,c fonDS uf 

liuTTiuM Mciiil . 

To explam the origlm of Imma.. social orpiuWi.Hi, mans 

feiit 


Jriinitotar "> InMnlatthn 


lirst step in tiis hktnrkal i areer, Ibn Khaldun aHoptcd a theorv rhnt 
Muslim philosophy li ild ulready, fa irly generally, noctpted Af Ih; 
himselt ic-IU us.* * the vi cvt turl dcvejoped in disais*ion nfa partku* 
lar religion* problem, turndv, tliui uf the tweessity uf prnphery, 
Rut it is eharacteristic of the working of Kis mind, thai ibn Ktukliin 
genera li zed und secuUr'tied the appl icability uf this deepty pessi¬ 
mist ic theo:y. Man, ivith his food-given pitvcr uf tlniihing, is 
ae kninv ledged to be at tlie pinnacle uf an ascentlitig World ord er 
wKich progresses from minerals, ptants, and a ni mak to w ard human 
heittgs. Baaicallv, hov ever. man is an aiiimal, and human orgjniza- 
rion starts from the realia tioti that, if le ft to his own nninuil rri- 
stincts, man would ear mafi. H 

Ibn Khahiun fouiid this theciry expoundcd itl two jjreat Works 
by Avkcnua, ilte h/tåb axh-Shifå' and its abridged verst ion, the 
Kitiik A tul. da bora ti on appcaced in tlie large philo- 

soplika! eneydopedifl compited by the thim-enth-eermiry writer 
asli-Shahrazur? In all probability, this ivork was ncver availabk- to 
lim Khaldun, Noncthdcss, sinec ash-Shahmurf'a srtatdment is 
(.lo.se to the spint ol I lin KhaJdun's titinking, it is worth tpmting 
hore. As in Avkemui* Works, the (henry uf the ongms of human 
so< ul urgnntzati.m is pmetilcd in the form ofprimkes for provmg 
tist! es:iMi a iu L t at prnphtvy: m 

[1} The ind i v (dual human bdng ram« WrompUsh .dl the rhing* that 
are neressary for his livriiliood, unit«, he lias cu-operaiiun from someone 
rise Me needs food. clotlBng. shriier, snd Wespons, nnt n n lv for hmudf 
bmrisofor hu Wives, Li* diUdnm, his s*™*, a „d Ids dependent 


|P. 7 fJ iiMsL 'EMIT* Muw. 

“S**?. f nt,rth ' vc ® i ™ •d-QålnaJ, fjuotcs lht‘ 

s. v Tuh^ennirj iw, Mas ud ns toving. "Mui uul,| tfofe rlilng*: (i) a ™l«r 

* d ™ th«tr dlf^rtK«. lur withimi ,ne, c *h would rat tfoToiL 

*ci t (Cairo, em 

« 1 wrtm :, •'b'/j^Aud vlrixr<>««j, {Halte te Stvt Tnrk igmy 
bl 1 ' fi ' y 1 ■ tur Jhe tit/rfli jfA-.Y&i/if, amt Avkctmu h'ihV' di»-,VWA 1 Home 
ISIIS), p -1, Po r Mrims, frutn tirrafc and Arak IlLraLra k tlm ium 

U?X]\T IhhT^Ta t‘" 7 ™"* M ' i,n “ u iMiiehito {IW, 

u.‘ r !* ■ I - ir i i ? t ; K , stat *pwm liv Hm l’symlyah aUxi K thi: same 
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rrbtive*. All the ilung s menriormd jrc: ledhnical maners. In nrder tu 
Jcj.ni ihum P n mun by hijnself wtiuld riijuire å lunger time thjn the tune 
hr amhl k*ti ft alke uithøut tlsc*« things UsiLUwiir thai he cuuld (same- 
bow majlagr} ti* 1 livr. cm lun uwi' ^ it wtmld bc 1 unld "itli ^røi <ijfficu] 173 
rmd tmuhlc. ile wouM pio i Ise aldr tu ohm in the vitrwuj kind* of intet- 
tixtuul ptrfiVl iOn (|hat arr rhe gual of humAfuivl Thufl, af nuTt'Sshy 
iherv muai exisn a pro u p the metrtbtrs nf whk'h ciMjpmtt lu M'rpjire 
maj 1 drfertnt cnilis and ( teclniitaLi ^kilSs In ibis waj . e-arb mdividual 
3Cf.ompli'ihes sumethinp from which tus feilow men ran profil. ^ult co- 
operation MrlH (in. this way r in4tcrnhzc. and ihe lifc of the human spene* 
find of other an i mal species will re*ch perfeenon . r . Tht? safirs cu i let! 
du k nrgMnijaiitin ^urbiimiktiufi [tammMtttii from Cireek ~ 6 åi%^ 

towti). Thcrn'lbu 1 , tikfV *aiitl "mnii i* politk ai b^ nature. ( Hus j* 10 bu 
tmdrrtt-nod} sn the that lu 1 ncniE ihl^ kinJi ui sotiiit fw^anizatiuii m 

onder to live P lo prm-ide for lib owti livditn-od. to Impnm his sUuJtion 
in this tvurMt ami in perfeet hU *uul i *'r the ittnct wwW. 

lu) The proper urdcr of sarh iirgajmMtirm T ss politicjil 

and based uptin ration, eau niatenalJKe imty wlu-n ihere eac 1 st« 

nmtiu! bftLTCOurse gpvemed hy justere mi>ng the peapk» becausu f mlter- 
wLjH-} c'seh iDcIividuul wuukl wanit all the needed htiVMtftff fitf hur^elf Jiid 
would torns tu gridlf| cunflkt with the others competing with him tor 
thmn, . f t 

r 111) Thh rrligimu hnv muft Imvc f as ns fbimder) a person whobys 
iln%vn fill ihesc goteml nortns, , . , 

tn contrast to ash-Stoihrazuri, lim KhalriOn does not consider 
religious inspiration u requircment for Tto.* person dur ged whh 
keopiiig pcopk frotu devouring each othtT. Anv individuel in a 
position ti> !‘\f rcise a re^training iiiflutni'i iipon his le I i ovs riien udi 
do; toside*, on tto hig tos t moral pisne, itorc exist individuals vvith 
hutl ve ability for such u rok in society A person wttb iiucb re- 
Btramlng induen« upon others is caltéd icvfri' hy lim KhnUiiin 1 to 
term, nnd the ideu implkd, is bqrrowed from the liter.iture ot 
traditions {nf the IVopheT and the early Muslims). Acrarding to 
tins literature, al-Hssan fal-Rn.fl-r), upun toihg appninted judg<\ 
hml remarked tlml peoplc csniioi do wlthout itiisr s. onC of rht 
cxpbimtipns for wdzT in tins contexl is "the rukr and his men 
who kcep the peopk apart." lfl * _ _ 

““Tf. Matd-ad-dtn Ihn al-Adnr, WklyuA (t.'airo, ises ir?oir |\ , jei: 
IJjSn al^'jlrab {Dulaq, 1 300-1 SOS • l SS i i«), X. ;70 Afhiilier nf ilte iraili- 
lioiiB quotH in ilieu; wirtis reiiiUr 'The rcarrsnuiijj mthim orme piw m- 
irtem l tnarr iv idely tlun tliai of the qar'in." Asmtod m tto ealiph 
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'lin* a bil itv lu think. fiod’s special gift lu man, tlu- prtkutar 
bum.'in ijuality or irmate pi 11 that enahle» human hern-fs lu 10 - 
operate. Anton g the othcr animals. co-opmtion can be observer! 
onlv un y ven 1 re^trictcd *nile. As a rule tftey art* sirongor thun 
man, lierum** rhev jkw«.«. »harp teet li. ■ bws, etc To cotupemiate 
man for lacWmg t hi > type ofphysical endott nitrit, hr tv aa given The 
abilitv tt) thlnk, and his handi serve hint as sWiIlfut instruments for 
extvutinp lus idens. 

As tiiun as sevcral human lacings-, u uh titt: ir GixJUgtven pmver 
ofthinkmg, bepin to co-opemte imh eaeli othiar and ro form some 
kind of social orgamzuliou. 'antnm results. ' UnurSa i Lraiislated 
heri- us "eivilization") is (Bie of thi 1 kyi terms in lim Klulduiib 
system It is derived from « rum whirh menus "tu bu i Id up. ro 
nihivate,” and is usetl to dusigrmti: juv settlement above the level 
of individuld savagery, In Ibn KiniUlon's time and ulace, ruins Idt 
by manv great and pro&pcrous rittes attest od lo tlie prior exislcncc 
nf high eiviliMtidn; it could l>e s*:ni shal large .Lgglojn (Tal ions of 
human heings had boen støpped m iheir growtfl and expansion bv 
geographiefti factors. Tim s. Ibn KJialduti naturally arrived m thé 
idea (udiich. bidden tally, secm* to lx* by ami large mms i) li.at 
progress iri ri vibration is in diurt proportion to Tim number of 
penpit- cn- operating for their common giKxl Tlius, umrått ai-- 


■l’itimAn, This rcuiirk appears as etriy •« Dir jimth-ifritm KM> ,i!-Kultfb 
nf 'AbdiuUb al-Hig hd ilti. cd o. Sotirde! m HuUrti« 4'ktués OrwnUk* 
;Dmn«scta), \]\ i uw), n; h> 4|p1icjiiKt c pcUtmat ilnnrv »ras dis- 
cussed in ttw teinli «-nrun- Ly MuI.uihjiumI Vuwf «[- Wlri in Ilis rOm 
bi-msiituqib ai-fstdm \ MS, 1 si h rihul, Itjpjli hg,- s, lis] ishi O. Tit hldmie 
Quiiritriy, III ■ inivft', si. In (lir- wcult <>f ;i Spauisli juilmr Hntiwn m Hm 
Hliatdéti, ilni 0«sim, ilw reitriirk i* m b. \M l-f;|u«m 

al-By$j'i fil rj. 7 SS: t'l tiiri l>h,iI.iihJi tuirn, j,'ini iffj-ji, |'J, o’ Hic 
■. ri rf adtr’ Function as a lund ofhuant oJfiaTs umt ai'tet’riiivchie- 
I™!' i« slnr 5 fr«»m th<- A’rtd'l. ^.igteni (Italnq, i *#;. XVIIL 

hit i i J hn .1 iH-SKu'lsht, Shur$ ul-.\lMpUtitJt n'j,r., i'lor. tsH’f i, 1 I r’ 
t or ite person wh<> has thtr restninin K itiHumr. in hin.vlf. rarCer au- 
•burs .Ild in 11 u>r iln rcot trr* I ku simi|.ir roois >ucli 13 -. L ’- and ?./? L f 
UttUhiU' tcairu. p. nu ir t. p B |bi (ik'init x i-aris, iMi). 
P- 2 ' 4 - il!U l irav.'ardi, jA ■. i nr.■„ i s-s i , Ch, 

1 1 1 . i i ni 1 \ 1 - NI 11 ii 1 u nj i sayii that xIkjLjlo- have j i i r^l r 11 l i intliifiii *. li i 
tliemselvcv (tJjir ntrn najnify whklt preveni* ihuni frniu sillLlip tluivn in 
•cais belougiiLg tu nu n di »di^iushol i ud i tesen-< tit gchoiar» t-Tordine *o a 
iradiliflrl tpioted by abGha« AH, /|vJ' f fan ru, I«, 10, ihe pns- 

»tsiinii ut i frstrammg irifluew* nrw # heart fu-j'/; min tpOW) is . ^ift 
ufund. ‘/Jiit min itj/uAf, in eonittcTion •*> uh leachers. us also iim) |>v [Im 
KhuldCm. p. tsy, E. i belou, 
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quired thv lun her irrønlug o I M population* ;ind Ihn KhaldOn 
fcqucntLy wscs ihc word tn fhi* *eux Win* rover peoplc tue «:o- 
njwnitmg with eath other, iso matter oli how li miled it scule, diere 
j* 'umr.in. Wlteu tlu rqllnter ut iltese people lncreasefl, a brpier and 
batter 'umron result* This gmvvth in mraibcrs, with a conespond- 
jii(j pro£rcs! ! in i’iviliiolion, hiuilly sulmiiiitErs in ilte highttst lurttt 
tif sedentary cullure man is able to achiftVé; it dédines from tilis 
pealt when thc munter uf co-»peralmg people devreases. 

The twn tu ncl-i ment all v di He rent tnviroiUDents in which -U 
lin ii lur i eo-operaiiPTi takes pitu-i: and die fortins of social i)rgann.<- 
tiottdevjliip, iv ore disdngliishcci by Ihn KhalJun -t> desert, desset t 
lift-" { batM wah, ef. Bédouini) and "tovvn. seden tarv omironment 
The literal TrnrtsUtkiri uf teithuitå and c opnå te words by desert 
(Uedouius)*' reijuircs søme ex pi anat km. av it smly partially ey- 
rjffilffl th« mmft li« Ktulihin had in mind wlitut he tised ti 
ivonU. lim Khaldiin was ramiluir with tha essemi at tharaetfristits 
ofmunadisn., and often ntmuti die de trim em to higher civilist ion 
min* rent irt die l.lédcniin wby of lift In this eoniieclion, he used 
badåajah to ex press tte rancept of noinadism. Howevcr. m Arabic 
an spoten oulvtdt ilw Vrahtøt péttinsula, tlu* tern bodwah waa 
aophed to the Sargely ^diiiturv rural people li ving at some dts- 
tunec from ilte ipem population centers, and Ihn Kliulduti prefersblY 
med H intim icusc- Thu» r l»V rcfemngto "desert, Bt-douim" and 
"scttlfd area. vdi-ntarv urban people." Ilm Hl i aldun did mit ron- 
adouslv myte u disiini (ion betwccll nomudism and scdcnwry Ilfe as 
sodoloWal plienomena Hc sn.iph gTOUpod Kutter nomade at id 
(sedemarj) Uickwoods people. on tte one band. and eoniruMcd 
tlu-JTi with sedei it ari urbttn ptojfe as inhahtanfs of large popula¬ 
tion centers, on *e atter. Ihn KteldOn * *'BedouW were not. as a 

ruk\ n o mad s lmn: m the tesert.. . in vdbges and 

praetteed agrieuhure and atutnal husbandn for » livelteood li 
niutf abo ftot be fbrgtjEtctt tHit, in Ihn Kim klin * expmence, the 
term "urten population" did pol hiiWr the same tncanm* as u has 
todav Cities in his duv permitted. sind mpiired. a fjond deal o 
aCTUTilhtral uctivitv. tn Ihn KhsldiVs thinkin«, tiie sonologicui 
dlstitirtiou mmmni5 to nu more thun ti qwniiwiive siistmet.on as to 
ihe Size und density of human settlements. 

Tte uueHtion :.r,ses: Wi.nt »s dilferflWeS m the size of 
human settlements' If alt the elements iti nature esisted m rht= ^me 
rpiuiitity and strength. none greater or lesser, strunger or ^enker, 
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tiiLiJi anmher, there wouU Iw no mixture, nu criMihm nor genera¬ 
tion Corrcsptmdingly, did al! human bring* diare i-ipuJlv the urge 
.‘ind necd for co-operation, there woulii lie no difference in the 
quaiity or sLze of tlit resultiug Iturmm social organizatiims. Tlit-re 
most be tome factor ihat euusts sitch differences as do cxisi, sorne 
incitement for tlic desire for co-o perat i on to exist on a larger scale 
among sortie human heing$ rhan a mut tg others. Ortly thus ean 
large States have origmated. 

Tliat some such factor exists, Ibn Khatdun recugnizcd and 
eailed 'iisiibiyah “group foeling " 1|B Arali Icxivographen eorroctlv 
eonueet the term witlt tht- word l afabak “jjgnattrs/ - Tlius, it otipi- 
nully sigmfied something like "makijig lummon eau se v.ith om-'s 
agna tes 1,>s Hawever, in Ibn Kh-ildun - mind the term appears to 
have buen associated ivith the rclated word* 'istikih and Qur'ånLc 
'vsbah. both meaning "group" in n more general vimse. IK Tlie 
group Al ti i uhieh a human behig leds most closely connerted is 
primwily thar of his relatives, the peuple with whom he ahares a 
cotmtton descent. But ps j fcehng and 3 stau? of mind the ’a/ably.ih 
can a!so bt- di ared bv people not relater) to taeh other bv blmxl iies 
but by lang and dose co ti tuet as tOembers ofa group. 

Ibn Khaldun’s usenfthe term b noteworthy because it bas teen 
mudi tjsetl in Muslim literatnre in a di tfere nt mcaning Islam gener¬ 
ally rendemned 'aiabtyoh as a^uality and f-tate i.fmiud. It is tradl- 
tiorally eonsidered to menu “bias, " ur w more specifirally, blind 
support o I *>ne s group wifhnut feg-ard for thtjmticc of ] ts cjust. 11 * 
As snub, any show of 'a^thiynh is depreciated as an ataVistk survivul 
nf the papyn, pre-hlatmo mcntality. Ibn K ha lit tin, of coiirse, nas 
folly aware oF this customary usage. In 3 tav« clatsxm**’ he dis- 
i’riininates between ;m nbjectiDtublc pogan 'a&btyeh and the ba¬ 


llen. li,i? l«fi. Curts ide™ lile il r ku ssiom umong moder h scSioLnv j s ro 
lins tnetwng or^Mvah. Wcmajr rnmfoiri lu-rr im|y l\ Gabnrli, 'Il joncctto 
delln ;«?*biyjtb nol iiensserti steritu T j lHl j-jah^n/ ,ui. dtllo /i. .h- 
wdrwif ifrftf iatnzc di Torrm, C fosse di xUrrtr &oruU T jtørkht t fihtfajtk he 
LXV ■' JM-jii), JHs; attd, iiiou remtrly, ti. Untcr, -IrrituHtal'Sulidttritv 
Gnoups, j SoLLf^l .-vrliolugjLjJ Suiily in t\uuimiim wilti lim KhalJijn " in 
Orum. \ \ tfls-rjj, 1-++. 

“* t-f Lis iin itl-'. Imb. 11. f ji>- 

w Sec p. ues, bojow, .,mJ (■’, Gai.rirli, p +: r {n_ , 1. 

’* a t-T j| rari iiluo ttsif. ri,,- ti-rra 111 tlic meonmp of "rrihat 

,Jurcs ;-., * 1 1,15 e<J M 1 di- Gtu-jr ti at. fLciilen, tKTS-twn' 111 

fis+; (aotury, p. etsxxiv ' 

*” III, S. See 4 1 so pp. n tf, l^luiv 
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rural 'a^hh.ifi that is iiufeparablt: i from Immun bcings). The latter 
is the affectioti 3 man feelif for a brother nr .1 neighbor when oiie 
of tin?m ij» treated unjustlv or killed- Nothmg can take it »way. 
Ii i* not {brhidden {hy Muslim religions la«). On the contrary, 
il is something desirable and uscful in tonnen ion v.itli the holy 
war jiikI with propaganda for Islam ” 

There are a fcw passages in odrør wriccrs where 'asabfyah is 
Aimiliirly spoken ofas .1 praioewirtby quality, 1 hus, from his o«n 
rcading, Ibn Khaldtbi knevr that 011 One oaasion the his to rian Ihn 
al-Athir cmployed ! jjj%æ 4 in ihe mestring of "giving helpful 
gro up support to anvutie wlio neoded and claimed it, ‘'■' 5 He «ois 
abo awttre thai 'aftihiy ih euuld be ipplted to prabeworthy emo¬ 
tions. e.g. patriotism, in whieh case, as lim al-Khtttlb had saul, 1 "* 
"ofstiyith was the ti t noffensive to either religion or w or Idly rank 
Still, it cruinot .15 yet in? deterrnined just hov« original and darinp 
I hu Khaldiin vrås when he pi ve the term the positive nu? alting he 
did. It is uorcrtain to what degrec he msv have fblltmed the ex- 
ainplc of the intelleciual cirde In whkh he moved, and wliose 
liitiking he rtvejved. Jutisprudcnffi t trfSft i d the priviluged position 
agna res had in niativ respetts. hul il r c ni a i 11 ^ to hf ■feen whoiluu ihe 
jnridical li te ratur c over dtsmssed the abstraet concept of ‘iisdbhufi 
in this context Possibly, Ibu Kbaldun got some support from this 
quarter . 11(1 At any rate, so far our present krrøwlodge gnes, tt 
$eems that lus use 01 the term 'afoåfydh in so positive a sen se is his 
most original single inteUeerual rontrihutinn to the .WwfjtidiiNtih, 
PriipuiidtTJini’C ol røidiTs ont £tttnip sT.ipfrior to 

orhers; it also determinen leadorship witbm a given group. The 
leading or ruling element wirliin Ofte «r more gruups will lw fhat 
person or, more freqiicntly. that fiimily, the iniporlaitee and raini- 

»Gf. '/ftjr, V, 237, ftillowing Ibn al-Atltir. Kåmit (tTairo, I302/t«3o), 

XI* f£?j unna S+h . 

i* tbn iil-Khatih, at-ttfia*. I. 7« .md tf. flltro f. 100. A »imil.tr applicatjon 
nF’ii/flWviJi'r t-, fmmd in ^-Mahushsliir's as yet unpnbUshed M-Ahtdr ni-bw:. 
Cf. F. HiwvEnihnl, "Arebitthc Narfincbtett fiber Zenon deri EJeaten," m 
QritntAia, u.s. VI (M37), 3 .s i'. Furrlier cxamples of ‘afzbtytih in toimeamti 
wuli tiraisewortby iisjiiratiin^ an? fouttd in \ ed. Mur go] South 

< F J W. Gtbh Memorial Series. No. (>) (Leidai -V Lurnion, 1;J07-J7). I, 
77: II, 157: (Cniro, 1 355-57), II, V, 155; luiwever, in suclt caws, 
ta'offuh sventf to he mnre aimmonly used. 

llu Cf D* Sant il i iiiii, IitifotXion i d* diritte mituanut a ll F ^ 1 

t . 'd}iikiih 'jgtiatej/ åmvvå frani 'lp aumrunti, fnrn/Y P l^eraijse, 

js ttae jurists U-Y. she uguiies sofTtmud J inniB give \nm ftnfn^Eli. 
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ficattonjg ofwhose blood rektions kips give them the »troners! :md 
mosi itauiral daim to contml of iVnp avtrikbk umMy-jAs And ug 
group crm ntam ns jiredoininann:, nor any leader his tfomnuiit 
posmon tu the graup* when the ir former is no lunger 

there to support them* 

The kader who Controls an AjjrøUvdA tif sufficient srrcfigth and 
importance may siiLxted tø faun4tøg a dyøiuiTtjr and in amning 
mtitk, "royal auihorhy/ 1 for hirusidf and his fhmilv In Ibn Kh/il- 
iinfi's viVHihi.ilftrv^ the word for botli fc dyimsty J ' and "state" is 
itnurIah T slthmigh the idea nf P "State" j]m» fimU -tpproxiimt-j i?xpræ¬ 
sien in tlie occajsional u*e of sitch terms nmr and Irt/jrøtfA ISI in 
I bu Khuktun’s vkw ofhisTory, aorording hi whicrh The udu>U j mirU 
and cverythiug in it depend^ npon man, tliere is no rouin fur jh 
al is trues Liuw.tpt uf "'the State 1 A stnte exists nrtly in sin far jas li is 
held to gel her and ni led by mdividnuk and the grmjp whkb tliey 
eoiistLtutc„ that is, the dyna&ty. When the dynasty di suppe ar s, the 
sfate, boirig identical wfitli it, aiso comes to an ehd- 

Atvordtøg tn ibn Ivhukliim the desrrlbed processor tlie forma¬ 
tion of States doe? not ttpplv to tlie rarly Muslim State fclarly 
Muslim hisiory, with sts wncept of a pure, unworSdly type of 
state T repre^EiLed by tbe fim four ralipha, muxt \w rum idered an 
excerptiøtt to the bw of 'mabiuih ihat govcmit the formation of 
States in general. Hinvever, this partuular case rcpresctlts eme of 
the rare interventions of the super™ ni ns l m human afiws. Thcrc- 
føre, Ibn Kliflldån wjs able to follow the urtlindox Muslim viuu uf 
early tatamk history (and of the rccurrcnec of the early lYimlitiuih 
at a tater dutfe in thedaysof tbe Mahdi well), and felt juMificd hi 
deuling exrensivdv with the culiphate and its institutions* evers 
thciugh thev wer£ r for hrTp t e nti rely aty pieal, 

Støre the fminding of u dyiurtv or staue tøvolves large iiumhcrs 
of penpie* it 13, of nerejssity, linked Lu the mnyt develnped stage 
of VwfflLraiTg thut in whieh se lieuoincs hu dår uh "sedentarv euiuti'e/' A 
dynasty requires large eities Ltnd tovvjks ind muties llie'sr exi&tenie 
passi hk; in tum, they permlt the developriumt nf luxurv. Aieurd- 

111 .inr 55 :i wtrrd tif miny mcanin^, tTm- priueijiil oncs belng "teiimianJ" 
amt "tn-Lttrj " tfutmuh inriani "^oTni: lu rhi« rontcitp ttw nr pjther 

word vu\M seem ru hu ^metlthig lihc ''th*- whuk buqtøu 1 ^." Kali muh ii 
temmarsly u&txi to Muslins hierti ture in Ltiia knim It miv luve tu'iru^ thiv 
inenning ffrrin "uvord ’ 11 arniiug tu inean *"itiing/' j transit ton in hum ri si ^ 
kMwn fr-'iii i:tl-.-r Seinltlc Ijuigusge- l“herefi]i p hhmuh baj asiuiSiy invn 
tTjair-kEfd iit rSu fullowu:ip "tlu wliulr \\m , J 
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tng tu the pbilmuphic idi:E? mentiorted »i bove as ro thfc origfaia of 
ttiaiTs social orgaj'iizaiion* all human acrivitiei* are undrnaken to 
CTuihl- 1 the indmdunl to præserve Iks hfe and to securc his IlvcU- 
hootl To that end. e.ich man has ro - ontribute liis iahor, whkh is 
his only bask: capåtal, to sat is Fy the fundamental need* ofim graup. 
WIjcb there is a [argt number of human bring#, n large amourn of 
lak>r, even exces* supply of ii f becomcs avuilabk. A ^miti 
amrmnt of bbor msy ihen bfc cliannded into the production ur 
thrng5 and rhe provision of services tlmt art scarcetv nectssjiics but 
tmy bc callc J "convciuenccs " t'Lnolly B the availahle pool of excoss 
irumprvwer is large enotigh to permit the cultivttion of c ram ihai 
serve no actual neett hut are nwurncd with mere luxurie?. 11 ^ Onct? 
this stage in the devclopment of civilization is reachcd, man is able 
to devdop the tfrierice* wltich, althnugh they do not proiluce a ny 
material object or irnmediate gain t tioncthelessi corwtitute tul till- 
ment of msnkmcTs hsglier and trulv human aspirations in the 
{krmams of the spsrit and the intet leet. 

Tilis dcvclopmcnt towanls luxurv catrics its dwn perial ty with 
ii in the form ofc^usiitig degeneration. The prUtine aimplicity -ind 
mdeness of rummer s (often called ' desert life" and 'desert atti¬ 
tude^) that ftoumhed in small human orgumzattons* becomc 
oorroded. m Qbvioiuly, Ibn KhaUinn had a Ungcrmg and rather 


lia fhn Kluldftn's three steps: necwsittefi* ca nvenkmrcs, and luxuru:^ 
coTreiptirtd lu Vim 4 si* steps " M en ti rat fed tnfCE3&iiy p titen brøk fnr utUhv. 
ucxi jiterjil tn eumfhrt, ?tiU latcr ftmufce iftuflÉifcli'r* u-nti pleitiore, thencc 
distinte in Iumihv. imd Tirially go mud and wasie sheir aubitance “ 
Cf. il. Yko p fhi Mv SatJTit, rr. T. G. Ilrrgin and NS IL Fisch J timen, 
N Y . i ii- ( p. Hk Cf. alsu Ihfi KfaaldurT* Ti ve mgt> in ifatf Sife of d yivmiu*, 
pp. tt., bilens, 

m Again.vko f bi. di,) Igrecrwiib Ihn KlinldiVn: ii_ Hie nature of peoples 
is ti ret midc f tfien revene h thai T»emgiv tlien deStote, thuily disvolute. 1 
Al-Ml^l^«hvhk b, Fåtik, vdJOM. MvlÅLdr d-ffiiam, an uilbology uf dir 
savip^s øf the nnrietu wua very impular in Spain—tf tiuc m Ibn KUal- 

dun i lime. &t anv rate * een tarv rarf i er -attributs tin- rotl<nvmg saying iry 

Ri ir. (No. 44X1 nf natlig saying^ fr,jEl1 thu ediunn i-J die M'Ah:Jr 

prepumi by me): 

h 1 Grelt dyna$t!es arc itxigb uf nature hi the begiimiiig, ahle to ct»pe vvith 
r^cilir IL-A anii otwiiient m Gud jwmS ci vi 3 antMiy- Laier un„ towarda the tnd rrf 
ihcir courte \ r ], nheii the ^tvuritv uF the (JtopL^ Jm* bem a^sured. the lliitter 
biivin tu pirridpuEe ;n iIj-l 1 weiL-bcmi; that liii^ hrtn jireparcsi for liicm 1 hen, 
mjl>inerged b ihe lifc uf abuudantf and ease wlueh the dynasty h«4 mitde pot- 
sihte* they give iSu-rTLielvt s o\rt to Iukuh- nt* lunger voms- ru the support 
fiif The rr^nie -Ufhm it twrd» ihtnn). Hin are so □ttfccwti b\ thii cuittsc of 
evente that eventually tlit-j lack tliv |H.mer m defeod themsclvej ugainst 
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senttm^ntftl admirauon Ibr "the good old days" when Arah rivili- 
zauuii was imhued with the desert attitude, Ilowi-ver, hr Jitlly 
ruvognimt dit? superioriiy of 5 i 3 dentary oiillire, rhe go:d uf all ipf 
nuu’* eilbrts to hecenner civilized, ind was re*jgTted to :hc inevita- 
bility nf th-e development !eadirtg 10 and past tt. 

Thtr pr mc i pal victim øf this iævit&klé terukm-y tow ard* luxurv 
is State and Jymsiy. Ukt- an iniii vUliuI. ih* dy nas tv is endtHved 
with a natura I spån of lift. It runs ns di 11 course in three genera¬ 
tions—*'from shirt-sleeves ro shirt-sleeves/' so to speak. It passus 
from ohseurity through pbwer and weedth tek iuto obsrurlty. 
Three intern?hted factors produt e this devclopmenl und aiielerate 
the e ve ritual "senile decay'" uf ihe dymstyj indulgence in luxury* 
loss. of \isabtyak, and financial tresuble 111 The desire of the ruUng 
gftiup to gaiti cxclusive comrol over all the sourees of pond er and 
wcalth bring* ft bolst ntramed rebtinns ind, eveiuuidly, .1 fatal 
arrangement between the dvmsty and the men who&e 'tfubSyaH 
supports and majniains ir. les membm thuscome to nced militory 
support trom out.side fiouires t and must have moncy to prorure il. 
Furth«?r f their growing addietion tu Suxunous habits ilbo mjuires 
more and more rnnney l o raise the needed sums, thev niuist in- 
rrease tbe tax load and try ro open up new sourccs of revetiue. 
Final ly t the point of diminishxog relums is reached in tax eulkc- 
tiuus and u tli er schume* For securing added ru venu es. 

As u jurist, Ibri Kim [du ri was naturally mueh intcresled in 
questttma ofgovcmment finanee mut business matters. The Muslim 
legal and economk h termure In o ur possessiøu clearlv reHeets live 
greiit practical import at ku assignrd thése quratjøtt* in juridkal 
a< tivity Yin. this litera ture is domi retled hy thcortnirol considiTiV 

attiirk WJH'ti fhi« liai isasjm'd, tht- finwiT nf dir dyrm-rty antnhtus at the firsi 
jssimlf, Dyr™*"«?* are tilse- fruits too firti 1 to lu otfii a\ rh* I h é 12 lti i e i l_. tfrry 
arr nf itiLhlling qualuy as ihey grov, rijmt. Oiicc thev im_- hdiv ripeiwd ilmv 
tintc gqød r but now the y hive mineu ctosc m fnuis qan cqm lo rottsuiucsd 
iLft',! chance, “ 

lu cr tnc saving ascribed to l’ljtn in »UM’nKmh.f.jr [, Kil tik, MuihtJr 
,r t-fctum, N" J4h of 1'lato‘s sayrngs; cf H, Kmiét, Mittheitmtga jw; Lun 
EAurnit (liiblinthek .lu* Ijiterariitbeti Veresna m Snjttgtrt, No. ivn 
{Tiibingcn, p. 

Dymisriea hepin young, urow to adultlKioii, anj intu ilioit ilotage. 
Wl»ai the dyiiasiy* menme ti gnomer iliau rhe ru ler ami \\U lollow«« ment, 
rlji? dynairy is ywoiigaml firnnutti ru rndure Whm the inoorrte Uitonies equ.i| 
to tfu> ntu.J, thi tfvtuåtv lun readieJ ontaim-il Bilutfhctod. \tvl wlun the 
rwnirrtc falls hfcluw wtun lancetlcd, rite dvnaary hus craered uijoil its seci.iml 
dhilithooil.'’ 
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ti(v»s .nul is greally ind i lual to follow traditions! forms. It is far 
trom comainmg complet* information nbout tht irmumerabk 
as per r,s of nnrnicial and economk life that occupied The liav-liv-dov 
attention of lawyers and jurists and wqr« discussed in wademk 
legal Lirdes, Wrrtten fonmi lat ions of legal questions were large ly 
ohligcd to follow theoretica! lines; practical econerøic and fimnrifll 
matters were nor considercd worthy uf being treat ed in hooks 
Tluis, Il>n Khaldiiii's attention to practical questiom in a Utcrary 
work showet! admirablc boUlltes^ IL- aucceeikd in giring j pieture 
of rhe rok of rapii.il and in society that not Oldy dues credit 
to his aeumen. but bears wimess to the high level The legal circles 
ol his time had reathed in their underst anilin g of these matters. 

In the en ur se of its rapid progre>s toward senil itv and tu lal 
rnllap.se, the dvnastv Inses * nntrol of its own destiny, Often the 
ruler beconies a ruler in name only, cortrolied by sorrte outsider 
Whn is not a iuember of the dynasti 1 but who wields the actual 
pi nver However, there ure 1 imitations to the outsider" s snav since 
nn 'iUiihh'iih C'iitoup feeling”) sustairis him. "I hus, as a rule, he is 
tumble to take over complctc authority: cvenmaliy he may super- 
sedc the dynasti by founding otte of his owa. "lo aelueve dus, how- 
ever, the challenging person or grnsip tnust lu? fired and propelled 
by possession of □ new ’a^ahiyuh. 

All dynostk history moves in c i rides. As it appriKichfis senility, 
the dynastv alo w ly shririks inwarcb from i ta lunders toward its 
center, under the |Htr.sisteiit pressur* of the new "outside” leader 
and tus group. Eventuaily, the rul in g dytutsfy collapses. The new 
leudur und Iris group thercupnti constitute u new dynas ty, which 
takt’s power—only to siiHhr, in three more generations, the fale al 
its predetessara. 

Mere, unother problem arises. How. under thew pemditiorj/t. 
can tlu- fljrvjval of any lugher civ-iligiition b« expblned? In the tirst 
plove, tliiTf i > the grext ond inevitabte attractinn ofa liigher c ti i li - 
kation fur people on * luwcr level. Deftated peOples nlways shou a 
s tron g tendepsy towtirds imintitig the ctlbUiiU ol their cancpirrnn 
in everv detail’ Whik still atruggling against the naling dy nas ry. 
and during the first period of their power after havmg dbphced 
it, the Ils* civil ired grmlpa take mer some of the ad vantages 
of ci vi li ration tltat the ruling dyrutsty had pussessed, Thais, they 
do not start completely afresh, and $ome of the gaiits of the øblcr 
rivitiz.it ion, at least, are prestTVed. Ibn Khaldun's answer to the 
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problem uf hnw uli highcr civVUzation is preservcd li es in tbe 
word jnnfdhaA "habil/" MtitaLih ts ■= bftn^nskiion of the Qreék 
Ifiv, whidi sko was tøanslated into the I^tin JW/ju-, from whkh 
our ''habit" is deri ved . m Through continuou« repetition* an 
individual may master a crafi or a science, thu* making it his 
'habit '* Tilis even explains the knowlcdge ofthe Arabic language 
wiih w hjeh the i rats of former time* wnre bom, but whieh hud to 
be arquimi as a "habit” b) kier generations. Qnce el person ha* 
acquired xhe "habit*' ofa craft or science, il is difficuk r if not impos- 
sillc* for liirn to master anolher: but mastery of the lirst luibit 
remains with liirn permantnitly, Since the icquisiUnn of habits is a 
matter of edueahnn, they eau be passed on to tullers wbø aspire to 
them, pro vided ti s at proper methods of cducatiGn :ukj instruction 
-ire knowD and thai their exercise does not lapåe duns lu pod tical 
uphi v avsb, Tltus + wc have an cxpluiullmi for the sur vi val uf past 
dvili/ations, though it raay manifest itstdf oidj in ru i nor renrnants 
amt i n een au s ctisunma and pract ices t Llle t i:an be recttgmzed aa 
cul tuml s ur vivals only by the Lratned observer. 

In Ibs i Khaldurdt orthodux Muslim esivironnum, it was be- 
lievcd that human intellecUiaJ pnwer was ahvuy* comtant and 
ta puble of producing the highest civilisation at any given time, 
Thcrefore, Ibn Khaldun muld ha ni ly have assumed that steady 
progress in human dvilteatkui was posxibk or even neresaary 
Then.- tvUj however* asimher w idesprend popular notion in hia 
time. Nfftliona nf earl i er times uen? helieved to have betm better 
endowed phvsically for achic ving a high and materi ally splendid 
civilisation tfom eonternpurnry nations. Ibn KIklEiIuj i felt compclied 
tu refote rhb notion as étnpWkully as possibhn tn his opinion it 
wns merely the decay of pol i tir n i orgoiuzation and the power of 
govemment that gave tus cotiternporarics the i ni pression that the 
civilisation of tlieir dav was inferfor lo that ofthe pasi In faet, in 
li n Khaldut/s thinking, diere rosdd hc nu esseTiti-i! difference Ih - 
tween the kcultics 3rul dchievementø nf former and comeniporarv 
generations, for ptduicjL and culfizml Ufo was moVing hk 11 ever- 
endiiig. :dways repeated cLrckn, 

After tins brief survey of scune taading ideas in ihe Muqudéi« 
mah t wc 11 ny ask what the sources ure from vvhich Ibn Uhu Idfin 

NJ Vi. S X-Iunk, Mflfiiifi c !■ Jr phfftuuphh faivtft rtr-dfo Paris, is/i^b p j-sn 
tn 1). Hk -^itir word mtilakah \> also kised iiy tkiri Kluktiui Su * Uipforcni 
mwnng as j tectjrncat rerro, ^nikfiliij) ' See p, 38 U, below. 
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drt!^ inspiration anet information for his coroprt^Ii^nsive piciirro of 
human society He himself ucknowlcdged liis great indebtedness 
to th<? Muslim ILtemure of ptlli tical administration and die 
Fiirstenspitgel. In partu:alar, he refcrred to al-Måwatdl s .1 ftkåm 
tt-Mdfjf*tyak r a rather theoretmal rompilation of basic data on 
pioliri-L'al iaw and adminisimkm, and to the Ffnttnsphgd of the 
Spantard st-Tunushl, a mediocre aritevcment compmed with 
odier works o fli* kind but still contalning much relevant maten al 
lim Khalduns references to tiicse two works seflln to te from 
memorv: lit ceminly v, ai familiar witlt rhoir coments. but he may 
not have looked into them for som* years vt lien te composed the 
Mmmddim&h In addition to this. type oi works whose general irn 
fluenet Ile riglitlv stressed, Ibn Khaldun often indieates the sounres 
from whrch ht- dertved spåpjs pteces of information. 

Much of his materi al and many of his best ideas Ibn hiuiidun 
owed to his juridical tnining ln partkuhr, disrussions ot legal 
matters with his tearhors. feUmv students, and colleagtie* most 
have eontributed greatly to his knowlcdge. A seurch for other 
Works in which the malerial of such oral dUciirtiQtV might have 
teen pre*e*vcd would not, presumahly. be too suoceasfrl For. as 
stated tefore. Muslim juridttal Utcrature is predotnimmth the- 
orctical ir, spirit and tradiUtaml in form: furthermore. manu- 
script literaturo in general is .veleetiv, and reluctunt to ndrnitmm 
disciplinen or topics- F.ad, new wriltcn *wk must tcpeal all dr 
nearlv all of the material prcviansty knnwn, else thai matenal 
would be lost. For all th**e reasons. wc should not expeCt to hnd 
mane ecføftk of the nral «t#Ulge of ideas te"veen Ibn Khaldun 
and his friettds, or aniong lawyers of other p^iods, ia the legal 

li ter am re* . É . 

Morcover, owing to wdl-knwm histoncal nraimstances, tte 

amount of Ara bie Uteniwre from Spam and nortlnvest Afhca still 
extant i* proportionally m»ch galler than that of lim Musl.m 
East. We know ven' Hitte of <hc Western wntmgs ni Ibn Kbaldtm > 
time ni trom the period immedUlely preoedwg 1 I ndår theae 
chopm we should perhaps te assu.nmg that 

prwrtieallv e verv matter of detail found i« the Mut{addimah was 
priibably run original with Ibn Khaldun, but had been prevmudv 
expressed eisewterc. Éyen his characterizatior, of utuWjwA ns :i 
positive factor in society, or his dema nd for knowiedge of soaal 

mAiO^n.t.kpfpeni^f te sunuvlng T^mr* .s ver. tapr- 
feetly ktrøwn ajid iu> yvi tu L>e publilhfid, 
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cond ilions m prercqumte to the histørian # s correct evaluatiøn of 
limorieal inform at ion, ahhough scemingly original ideas, may have 
been krspired bv a source yct to be rodiscøvered. 

Out evidente dæ* nor permit us to attribut* a grent amøunt of 
onginalitv to Ibn K ha [dun so far as the detail* of lus work are 
roncemftl- Yet, he v-as right wlien he eta i med that thø Muqaddi- 
mah vya£ profoundty original and ccuiGtituted a new departure in 
sehohrly research. Its originality in the intéUeettial seiLse is 
obvious The Muqnddimak rc-evaluatcs, in an nltogether unprecc- 
dented way ( practical! V every single individuel manifaiAtion o i a 
great and highly dcvdoped civilisation, It accomplishes thi« bøth 
comprehensively and in detail in ih* light of ant fundamental and 
s o und inaight* natnely, by rons idering evemhmg as a fimet km of 
man and I mm an sodal orgimizaiion_ 

How Ibn KJialdun comteived this ide-'s is a qu est ion that will 
probably never be answered P at least not un til we leam tnuch more 
about tie workings ofthe tninds ofexceptiorølly gifted individmthe 
The cirnimstanee* of fus lifc gave hirå liic ex terna I qmUficalious 
needc-d for the vmtmg øf u w ork Uke tlie MuqadMtrmh, and there 
were ot her factors that rreated a favorable atmøsphere for ils 
productJon. It is true that Ibn Khaldun used comparaiiyely fcw 
dfrect cxampk* from conteiuporary hlstoi v This faet becomes stil! 
more apparent tf mie eompares the Muqadditihih wiih Mathis velir* 
// Pnnupt ( thougb the two works ur* SO diffrreiit in sto^e and Out¬ 
look that they shotild hardly bementioned in the same breyth}. The 
Princip* h fatl of events its uutlior li ad witnessed in liis own time, 
while Ibn Khaldun was mor* wxed to deductivt- than ta Indtu rive 
misen! ng- Moreover, y& an octive jwiitfckn f hfi pro hatdy frit it 
ruicessarv to exercise the grejtest care in interpreurtg røntempo- 
rary events w S ilte the chief ae tors were still al i ve ur whik their 
power remained with the ir deseendants, Il uwever, he hud wide 
politics! experience and a happy aliiltty to view the røniemporary 
poli tic al happenings of i mr ti iw estern Africa with the detachmem of 
a spiritual foreigtter, forever comparing them in his own mind with 
the greatnes* of his ovvtt Spanlsh Uomefottd. 10 

Bul si i rely there must have been othm, perhaps trnny tithers, 
who were si inddriv situated, and y et did not write ;t MuqaddimaL 

nT Se* p. Jtnxvb abui’e, U mav Ui mncd ihui lhn lihuldCm lua il a very Inw 
opinion of Alin Hahr, the IJafjud dming tfhuse rc-iim he was Ikini, und did nut 
iroublc 10 cortceaS il. 
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As it is. wccan handl y do betler th.m ro »tateslmply iliat liere w.,s □ 
tnm wirh a yrttrt mind. who combmed action with thouyht. the 
heir to □ sreiT civilisation thai had run kscourse. and the inhabil- 
ant ofa countrv wirh a livi ny hi s. tori tal tradition—albeit red med to 
remnznta ofitå former greatness-who r^ii/cti Hb ovvn ydts and 
the upportuniriev oHus historiesi position in a Work thai ranka as 
eme of man kind* s impnrt.il H triwtiplis- 
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THE TEXT of the Muq^dUmaA is vcry well allested as id duen- 
ment«! Few, if nny. uorks written befare modem time* can Ijoast 
of being as well reprøentcd by m emu scripte, Fcrnr niany scripts 
w rit ten during Ibn Kh aMfln a li fe ti jul exist m Turkcv alane. Two 
undated nn^ dl*.* ex ist. ivludi v-irtv urinen, at the hu-si, abort ly 
iifier his dt>0th. M anu scripts urit tun du ring an jiutkor's Ufctimc 
mav H of emirse, coma in an inferiør text, but in this partkular case 
tin qua li ty of the old manuseripts ist, in general, vers high. One of 
fhettt {A * l^r ll copy presentert to the library of the ruler oFEgvpt, 
cpparently by Ibn Kluildim him^elf Asm ther (ft) wa* urinen under 
Ibn Kbatdun's eye hy his proven Eimanucnsjs ( who may alsn have 
l.f-ni lJ trit- s id and ajimirer). v third ru py ■ C] ise urs. tesitiuiony tu lLs 
sreuraev iii I Un Klialduifs own hund 

All these manuscripte haw the satne text ud value that, bi the 
period alter the invention af prmrmg. wuuld be asershed ton bouk 
printed muler ils authoUs supervision. 'Hiere may be uccasiojial 
imstiikes, but a orciully urinen inanusiripL usudly rompares 
tkvorubSy svith □ printed text. Mn»t Tnnnusmpi-'i of thi* typemay l*e 
contidently regarded as authentic rupien of the text, and ony fhetud 
mistu kcs or mUuvritings Lhey cimtam may be eonsidereJ the 
suttljør's owtt 

Under these dmimstanie-s wt dm uld esjiect the variant 
reudmgs to br eornparamdy few and msignitkanc Colbtion shows 
this tu Le-, imiefJ, the case. filere do t-xist a greai juiifiher cf verv 
('Unni dens ble variations auinng rite tcxK, hut iltese jiv m\ variant 
rending* m the ordinan >euse 1‘hcy ure addition* .md corrections 
milde by ibn Khaldun ar difforem periods of hh life, The existcnce 
of sucU extønsive emendations dememttrates in a ftftciruLiitig 
lummer that tlu 1 medieval author worked murh 35 his modem 
eolleague does Oriccr the text ot tlu: Mmjttddimdh is estalilishc-d 
Willi the help of the exrqnT manuscripEs* the principal result will 
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hc found to be the light it tlimw - iipou tlic hfclory ot ihc text in the 
) mnds of ils author. 

hi transitting tlit Muqaddimah « certsin attiounl *>rdilatation 
isuravoidahly cuused bv the exisumee of an earlier and j Uter text 
Though ir wWd he desirabk to tram-ltø all vananons o the 
dlffirrent tests Imown t« have 1*?en ncen by the itithor, sweh an 
undertaking is imprarticable, if not m.possible. for a *orV as long 
as the AfWifimuA. Rul the matiuscript evident* of the 
MdA ako shows rhat, ba sirally, tit« test o I the work is well ettal- 
lished .ind Utterly reliable fur purposo of translation- 

'I V excellent quulitv uf the Arabic text of the Mttqaddmdk has 
often betn doubted hv Western sctiolars, but it is tin ind isput ah! c 
fan. Stic! 1 texlual difficutøes as do occur would not. in any case. be 
elearcd up bv a complet«? coUauou of manuskript*. In preparmg t u» 
translation, 1 have therefore collaicd o ulv some o! the outstttiding 
ones. An exlvaustive tltilkttiol* of all die .nanusenpts can be ex- 
pected In the fortitcominu edition of the Mnqaddim-ih by Mutøm- 
S tmt at- lMuii. who has aircady MM. the text of Ibn 
Khaldun's Antobhgmfil.y'* S bee at-Janii has travded w.dnly in 
seaivh Of Mu^ddtmah inamiwriprs. lus oiit.cm wUt surdy make it 
pwsihlfe to ducidat* their mterreiaiion|Jui>end tod*W up.he many 

problems i'onnrcttd with their hittorv 

The foibwmg remarks sliould be consideml as enm ely V ro- 
visiond. pendiu« the appcarance ot pnii; s eiition. ’ 1 " ^ 
wbolars who have dwlt with the tttnmismpis of lim Ktialdun 
have mi en hid to rek upon meomplete or secoiuihaml information, 
and t her efor e ihcir ttateraerits ure wmetunes more ti™ # bit 
eonthsed In order to avoid tilis danger *0 far » » «fah» .ny 
ahUitks, l Itave restrjeted myself to tnanusmpts tlmt iave soen 
itivselfj vvith the single exception of tlie Fe* mamisenpt. Newlles« 
»»“sav. mv remarks ure aulject 10 saåi revision as a more ihorough 


toSnfflfr’work m di ni* bv N, Schmidt in Jvind tf 

Ortmiuf AV-rrn. Xl-Vl (**»?. S, f 

ued i'Lu ute O, hen in Un ,, ajS!? 11! 

V N ®f' 

KhiildfinViv«^ K åjnettjnv fiirtheroorapnrt ti- CSihrkli. 1 JS 1 ll '^ a ^ 
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*tudy ofllifi mimuscripts thn.ii I \\ m n& able tø undertake may one day 
mukr [* »s tf ile, 

Muring my stav in Turkey in thc summer nf 196* t l consitlted 
the folio wing mu nu scripts of ihe Muqcutdimuh: 


LI1KAHT WJIEBF U>r\T£D 

[/* ht&nkiil »‘i.i.VrT rt/Ajpruri.^ 
Suleymamye 


Nu ni OftTuaniye 


Topkapusaray 
Am Effencli 
Hapb I’jcsj 
Murad Mnlb. 

M kilet Library 

Univers ity LU ira ry 

Orhan Cjnil, Bursj tBrossa) 


MS DESIGNAT70N 

EIsad ^ 41 w 
I Jamad Ibrahim 
Ikss eLtøtwp ( = Ad ir ! ; *779 
Hate Eif mi 
34 M 
4 

SOS* 

S 4 M|T 7 

3060 

3070 

Abmtf III, 3042 
\ 93 *j 

tm 

Hjimdive ®|i2 

llefcimngtu \ft Vzpt 805 
MS. ar fl 7 *a 
Huieyiii Cfltchi 793 ■* 


Thi large nu m Iver nf ma nu scripts of the MuqtiJdiw&ah in Tur key 
rettects the grear intfrrct of tht? Otto mim Turte 111 From ihh point 
nf view, pritctkally olhhe mstuiscripta are ofam^dcnihle hi storlad 
import, Hm\ bowi-wr* onty the nittet and hest manu^crlpts will 
be hrieHy dtfmbed* The letters in the margin ure the sigla by 
whirfi the ummampts will 1 x p iteigfiitød whtrusvcr thi-y are 
referrefJ to 


A (il MS. Darruid Ibrahim HG$. Tlit- mann&cript eontatns 431 
folio* -ind is nol d ited. Itdearh atiems lohavt' hum vvritten by the 
same hånd ihal WTOU- MS Damad Ibrahim Sn 7 , which romanis the 

|3I! Ar^iher MS vi tiie Wmfxddiméh in TuiVt •' whldi t w-i> snuble m 
ex-amlne! ia ju Gii^ehri, Jn tlu- library ni Km/ Verir Mehmrf Pajs, tf 
CJif Ibfti t/fi lAøufr far mi téå fittl ioihtyuii ih K^stri, MpAir, Bsr T 

GÉførArti Vt J j'A? r . AV;f f fVjpi^ froMiår -i /"<*, hI^m j'u TA//, Ébis^m tø- 

RU* fin tiiil a/j- < f J rit H hiU i Jr ( 111 All I ikil T L Ml, p .li. 
l3< See p. Ixvii. jbfur. 
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s'fxth part of the ’flwr Thy lu ti er manuwrip« is datwi §afcr K T9T 
jXovember i 1 .*, 1SW>]. The stribe gives has ramt a> Abdallåli * 
Hasan h, Shihfib. a nienr stnmgdv ritntbr to tlui ot the scrflH- ol 
our manuscr.pt B of the But tbt lundwminfi » 

eiitirelv diifererit, so Lh.it there is no possitølsty that thi seriLes 
couid Lit idei.tkal: this seems anyhow cihkeh 

As in sonie nther numuscripts, tlie tcxt of A is dtstnbuted over 
two parts with separate title pages and rabies of omtents. f art One 
coma in* ilte begi rining, up to and induding diapter three, wlule 

Kart Two contairø ti« KS* *^ c work , 

The title page informs us tlut the marmsmpi was wntten for 
tlic i i Lirarv of lbn Khridur.’s pamm, fhe Mamriuke ruter al-Mali k 
a^åhinwith the given nainc of Rufe n the 

manuampt (fol-. Tft IT), the werk lisdfis dedicatid m K*r<m »i ■* 
lang and smccriy affertionate d«liration, tbn hhakhm even 
changes il? title W ind ude the nameofhis bc.elktor: O^Zåhm 
l-'ibiir bi-tiMter .il- Jrab uv-t-’-ljam iua-t-&irfuir t als«. al ibe 
of the tirsl part [ fol ut the end C the ^rond pun, 

referent* is agam made to the *» titler *x-ZShin. Tl^is ft.r.hcr 
evidente il.iit the jnuintscript wøs nritten during Barqfo); * lifetinie. 

It is less easv to undertand why maiwscnpt B, whidi wi* «Up 
written during lift, mukes no memion rither of the mk 

ax-zmrt or of the dediiatipn of the «ork to \xm. 'hc " thcT 
lund, it is not diffici.lt to sec why the tnatmcr.pt sent to Fez re- 
framed from udvertising ILu Kluddfin s ivnatnmg of the wwk 

Mwius ript A, the oldcst of the preserved mami^ripts, .s not 
the hest among ti,em. Btrth H and C .tre »Upenor Lo it. A appearsw 
have been written by a profasfoml eopyist. HuMext is nonette- 
Vs* rdhbk and »m« ns dose to bring the «qmvalm* o* a 
l.sliod edition Of t modem author as uny work ot .hr ma.msmpt 

as * A eopv of A formod the te** of (Jmrtre.nere s edition t-f the 
Muquddim^ wlucl. thus lus the most solid hajns rhtt the gre.u 
Frenrh acholar, nlroost a hundred years agn, rould have hoped 

f«l Ancher mmuiri*. wrlttai in 798 \vj9g] U tte famous 
com of the MapMmah at Fe*. For u Umg time tberc tes teen a 
sort of mysterv uround it that is or.ly m«v limning to 1* sdved. 
Mucti hns been written about it in the schobrly l.tcrature, Brief 


1B See |>p. Iih IT-k 
xt i 






Jn fméixiitm 

referencemay be made I« it liere, tlmugh | have not s™, it myself, 
1 lit’ tnariiiscnpi forms part of a complcte nopt uf the ‘Utjr t]snr 
Ihn Klialdun sent as a waq_f donation to the Qarsu'iytn Moserne tn 
Fe/ Al-Mnqq^ru in 1629/30, tn Jit» voluminous hiography of lim 
a1-H]util>, mentiorird that tie kul seen and used the tiptu-volumc 
<;tipv of the 'Ilsar in the Qat-vwiyfo Mosque in Fez and tiiaj .1 riuu 
Mon m Ibn Kinktiin’s own liandwritijig was on it ja 

In the sceond quurter ot the tiincteenlh etnturv, J Gråbere af 
Kcmso heard about the existeoce oC an "autograph copy" of the 

MuqadtUmjk in the Qarau iyin Mmqtie iknvever, lu* tv as un;, ble 
to gJin aaioss to i te 131 

A copy <>r the manuscripi *u jipparmtlv usetl in N a * r al- 
JformM Bulaq edition of 1 - 7 * ttB/ST], but not'lung defmite nm I« 
jdiit'd m this luiinertion at the present time. 

In his Catvhguc des lorts arabes de h Bsbthrtø* de In Mosquée 
(Ft-Z, Å Bel list ed tø' No. 1 * 6 * a manu, 

senpt uf the 'Ibar with a tnitf nntux* h !bn Kluldun® h*odtvrltiii ff 
biil feiled to say whether No. 1 . 70 , whkh fe list«) as mnaU« 
tiu Muquddtnuih, be ]pm lo the same set or not J * Folløwiiw up 
Bel s iead, in IMS £. Lévi-PrflveM vm alile to pubBsli the 
photogmph ol a »H qf 4eed, dated Satar *u 199 iNuvcmber m. 
t-^6], which he found ai t)te begimtøg ol Vnlunm v of the ' thar “* 
Hit same page also eontairud a notation in lim KhaldfcTs liand: 
Praised tie fJodf Hiat ivhicli is attribut ed to me (herej is cbrreel. 

ritten hv A 1 m l -. i r- H uii?s l ri h Muliamrrmd b, KkildCin." E. Lévi- 
IVoVCn^al was also shown a copy ofVulumi- m „f tlir 'Ibar, How- 
ever, he was »inabte to obtain am- Information as to the Maqaddi- 

« ** ff* Tlu ' scrik ‘ <**• "iwuoiph „,» 

ALJ..1UI, U. tfl-Hasdn VabrJ al-FakhM. wl„, *0 topkd 
script B. 

lo mao t G Bønti,out stateci thal he hii t | e^minod a twn- 
volume copy of tlus Mmpdam* b Fez. it w«. he « ritten i„ 

1 1 ag!mbl .script and tofifemed poems tn the vutgar lanmingr at the 
end some of which had been eomposed by lh rt Kluldun , n his 
yemth. Ihesesiaieimintshace n^,,^-^ , n bb reprjnt [>f 

l ™ c ‘f' al-Maqqari. A'j/ 1 # jf-flf,, |V f 14 ' “ 

m m ’ “*• mm 

“ 1,1 -twriiat tsratkpe, CCIII (iftaa). loi ntfi, 

t T. O. Bouihotih /An-Wrfciun. t,t phihi^ki, sockU [ l’rris, 1 ysoj, p r ^ 
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ManuirfipU 

de SUne's translation cfthe MuqadMmåh A Southcul pulilished, as a 
fmntispiece to Voliirne in (Paris, i.(P3S) f a reproduction of ihe 
Uiiqf norU e iv buh, he sak!, ". . - appeal at the front uf the copy u! 
tlu: Htmevcr, ihe phøiograrph turrn out to hc merely 

anorher shot of the same page tlmt had been reprodueed btiføre hy 

E. LevL-Pro'. eii^aL 

Therc are t however* allier indicstiom titat the copy of the 
Nhqmidjmak from Ibn KUaldun"* xti of the ’Æur is, in f:irr t 
preserved in Fez, Recently. A J, Arberry inform ed mer that he 
shown a uvo-v .lame copy in Fez; but. hwan.se of tlie very pøtfr 
stute of its preserviitiun. he was not ptømtted to handle It. 

[ 3 ) MS. Vejii Csml 688. Tlte tmmucripi comains 275 large B 
foliøs. One folio, eampri.siiig 3:44 9\ 1- 20 T to 3:454, l. 17 uf thi* 
translation, is missing. 

The manuÆcript is duted Jumådå I \O r 7W* [Febniary 9 t 1307], 

The scribe was 'Alidjllåh b. Hasan b; aUFakhkhår* who &Jso 
cup j cd (he Fez set and the Åya So fy 4 und Topkap Lisaray copies of 
I hu Khaldiins AniMngraphy He mpied mamtscript R from n 
ma nu script "ermd 1 witli the handwriting of the author, whn 
had jbo added same marginal nutes and additions to it, atl of 
whidi he cup i cd We are further told tlmt I lin Khatddn hin t>+j 1 f read 
tnust of thb man u script copy Hil "rending"' ttiay have been 110 
mare tjmit perfunetory. I'hcre can be no duubt, htmever, as to the 
excellence uf I Lui al~FakHlihIr J s work. 

The tn^ttuarript ii* not d) vided i nto two parts. Tlie table uf 
contem* At thi hugi rining covers the whole worjt Ibn KhaLdun's 
addition^ to the original manuscript frum whidi R was copied, 
occarioirnDv have not brun incorporated in the hady af the text of 
H, hut ane vl ritteti on separately InserteU afips of paper. It tnay bo 
nntecl tha! orte cvenl mtntioiied Oh «in irovrted slip orcuiTed k-.* 
ihan 4 year heforc B was copied. (Scc note 157 to Ch. in, helow.J 

( 4 ) MS Atif EJhmdt i&$$ 11 ie text of ihe Manptditimak covers ^ 
503 Foliens. The munilacrfpl breaks ofF with fol 5024, correspaiidirtg 

to 3:413 (n. |(J20)* b&low: it ia cuntinued by another hund fur a 
6>w lines;, jmJ tlieii conriudcs with I lin K haldun's subscri prfort from 
ihe end of the Muqudtiim&k* Benveen fuLt. (29fcand i304*onjcqui rc 
of 1 hr mLinutfcript ha? Ixen cuphrd in a latcr liatid 011 --even addi- 
t tonal len ves mim bered l.ii to repbre n rm»mg portion of 

the original. Tilis situation \s indicated, in Arjbic^ llc the botiom 


xrnt 


T Ftnulstfjr'j Inirmlufiitm 


lefl of fol. ISSA: Tmm liere oru one qiiire b missing. Wc- hop*? that 
God niU reiFtore ii in the original/' [Tiis ss foliowed by a notation 
m Turkbli: "In the liand^Titing of tbt lcitc Weysi fWbsi) Ef- 
fendi," the famous littdratenr who lived from i BfSi to lesaJ« He 
purrfiased the manisscript in Cairu øn April 7, 1 59$, a note on the 
tttle page informs us* 

The rtrst tiyleaf of the manuseripi eontams the fnllowlng nota- 
tion: " . I happened to read this l*mk p the fim volutne of the 
Kit ah ii !- h I kur ft itikkilr nl-'Arnlt uia-l-Barbar. I have 

fbund it lul! of man}' use fol notes and humerous ingeufou* øhserva- 
tioai- No previous fwork) contains as tnsny mtorestmg remarks or 
b mi riel i a rreasure-trove nf nuvel, useful ru i tes- The excellence of 
iu ram position as well as its ordcr and arrangement show the 
mthor's perfeet sebo! ar »hip and his pra-etoinence o ver lus con- 
tempcirme.s inleaming and the transmririim of knowkdge. f u rote 
the&e lines realiring rhv great importance of the book, as a testi- 
monv to its anthirr, God give him the opportimity to etijoy i c and 
ibruhr (works) > by [r] the IVophet und liis fainiiyf Tlicse Unes were 
written by the vvesk slave (nf Gød), Miihammad b. Yfeuf b. 
Mubarnimd al-Ufijifa?, on Salur dav, Sha hid 1*4 h 804 [April iy, 
1403]/ 1 

In die tipper left-hand tomer of the title page appe&ra the 
fol lovrin g note m Maghrihl writlng: 

This ii the drafi of ihr Muqtiddmtih of the Kitdh al^Ibor ft aihbtr al- 
'Arstb wn-I-'Jjam xm-i-Bdrlxir. 71 ie rømtuts urt aliogeiher neicniifk 131 
arel ibrm a kind nf armtk prrfdt'e In die bisturhal wørk I have i nlLued 
and ccrrmrtetl h No mamm-npt ut the Mw^ddinuih i» more cnrreci ih*n 
rhin mm* Writteu by the authttr of the wurje* ‘Abd-ar-ftahnmn Ibn 
Khaldun, Goil give him stieeeas and iri Mis kmdnrss i ørgive him. 

The note is tramed by a gold border, the wørk of smne Eater 
owncr of the numu script, who hus ilsn ualJed attention to rhe 
aurogrupli of lim Khaldutt in j note øf fils øwriT" 1 

fc -- ^ Ir f, liulr!Jigrr r Dif {*€y'. hahiirLhmlwr dm- pp 

m 11 s=it trj. in contnst ro- liistorktil infDrimjtion ujmn rraditipn, 
tlJ 1 h i v vyjas jmt imuBUflS, Oilier bibUopbit^ preud of I bo ir truasures made 
mit thai :he aasticiatuni valne afa MS wøLjid nnt bv overlookcd In ialanbnh 
for bwtaaee,a MS copy of kfukawayUV fflumfr f Library FcyiiiL 

Uh, rontnini the noie uf tt larmer cwtier or stadettt to ilte cFTm that 

it lud betn ituibrd m the vear 5 é-h [i iSTlby MwfM b. Mawdiid b. Ztnp, 
afjbek uf MumliJ frohi I It« tu I ifi.-s. 
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i\fimWMTTptt 

The title p.igc etmtsim ftftrtwb-eenmry note« of sales- Sarofi 
cøncem tlie TanwdTi fomily It seeins that Badr-ad-dta H^sau 
if-Xantadaf, o hl ind srholar who Hved frnrn abmit I HK* to H*3 11 
boupht tlie Tnannscript ni 140,*;. Hc must have given it awjy while 
lu was still atlve, for in 1470 liis Bahå'-ad-dSn Mulumm n! 
puiTfiascd it from his brotter* Ahmad and Yahyl. Ft, riher infor¬ 
mation about the manusmpt mav be jrleaned trom tbe tille page 
the smrv uf it- purthas* bf Wcysi (Wissi) Efføxtl nw*ti»ned 
above, for instanee One of the dwiters notes is daied ro the yeur 
OH'. Atiother, dated in 1705'ti, i- thai ot a Mecca judge, niit 
there is m, rcason ro telieve that the manuse-ript was at that time 
in \Iecc4* Tiie jode? mav have been a resident of Istanbul 

The verso of the title page ccmtam; rhe table ofcontcrits Tor the 
entire Work, ainw (Hk* m arm script B) mnmi script C Vs nol divided 
into rwo parts. At the top, wc hml the folio wmgynOtatlon: ‘Com¬ 
plet i m of the writing nf the hook- 801 [t'tOl M 

Thiirecan he uo dtnilit ihst C wa? w ritten ditring Ibn KhuUrni s 
lifetime. Howevcr, until rc venti y, th« .problem of wliother the note 
in his hånd writing is genuine may well have a risen, for until oien 
the onlv au I hent ii slimen of lbn KhakhV* handw riting availabh- 
for com parisøn vi a, the two lines in Maghribi handwmmg m the 
Kcz manusenpt. Sitmhrity beiWL’eii ttem J'id tlie«riting tu C is not 
5 trikin g, ølthough therc arc a nronber nf points uf simihinty Utiar 
pmbable BUtogmplw nfllm Khatdun fmeotiy r^r.xlnwd by W .! 
Kischct Ml his Ibn Kkntifa and Tamtrb^r, pp, »f,U. and by a*- 
T:tt,li in ilis Vdit.nn af the Mu^hy) are al! written in a good 
Eli Mern hånd and are iterdtee of nr. hdp for cMablishmg the 
authentkilv of the note lu Magbnhi wntmg in C. i te prohkn. lus 
now beendecided by 11 Hittes *» publikation of elem, lines in 
[hu Khaldun s Western tøndwritblg from the T.idhhrak al-jadidah 
of hb pupil Ibn Hapr. Tte« lines mduldwbty are in the same und 
^ thtit nf C Onlv a stribe aequtimed mth Hm KSuStliin - 
tandwritin* using it « 4 model, cimld have forgul the »ptviroen 
m C. Thb, tewever, ■* mos« tmlitelv and.. ml not ** 
scriouslv. Tlie autograph mamumpt of lim hteldun s Litbab 
al-Stuhafiat (ef p xlv , above ) is øt comparatjvely httb fejp m this 
eoimectiiin Tte sc ript a> it appe-*« ih e sp..v 1 mois trom tin- 

w Cr as-Sikhivd, ' Uh ^ 

m i'i M. Ritfer, "Auuigru|ili^ ifi lurJtssb iJbtristtÉif, ? ( -h 

83 and pL mu 
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Trans latur 'i IHtrødusliM 


midtllb' and tlie end of the manLiicripi reproducrd in rlie editicm, i* 
rmf strikingly simiUr lo the ons in t’ nr in tho nute putilisliod 
hv Ritter, nor is it markedly different. But it fhould !ie noted (hat 
the Luihib was written from forty-four to Mv years 

earlier than the other two dotuments, and lim KhiiJdun*« sipna- 
tures definttely look alike in all cases. 

'His faet that Ibn Khaidnn contmued uslng lus Western hånd- 
vrriting in Ecypt cloes not necessarily dinpose of The genuinme^s of 
ilte specimens in Eastem script We do not know whether Ihn 
Khalddii'.s early education inirMcd a course in Eastern hand- 
writing, but he prohably used the Eis tern strip l rardy, if ever. 
before he vent to Egypt However, it rmy have been murh easier 
to uear W c ^ént dress in the Essi [as lim Khaldbn did) tlian to 
attemfirto use the Western script Thore. Ibn Khaldun himseif tdis 
u.% l!ts that the Western script was ditficult for Egypttans to read; on 
nne occjsioii, as a fa vor to *1 Western poet, hc had otte of the latters 
poems iranscribed in the Eastem script for presentatinn to Banptq. 
Aliliuugh in tilis case, lim Kbaldiin presumablv did not do the 
attual enpving himseif, vel it seems ah uost rertain that, on msmv 
occasions. hc consuicred it advjsj|j[ L ' in use the EAsteni I■:i tilÉ— 
w riting in Egvpt. In partkuliir, when rrnking mires on a copy of 
tme of his works w ritten in the En sten i script, he tnay have pre- 
ferrttJ ro use it. Thore arc obvious traces of Western calligr.tpbic 
stylt in the presumed apedmet^ of lim Khalduti's Eastern hatid- 
writing, espociolly in the forms of j and d. lu However, if lim 
Khalil nu ii ni not have considcmble previoua cxperieiice- in writlng 
an Eastem hånd befare coming to Egypt-aad this -cent« douhifni 
— ir is remarkable that a man past fifty tuccmltij so well indtang- 
mg ) lis i« custonicd s ly le It may thim be that the presumed spert- 
mens of hia Eaatem hånd were not w riften by him aflur all, 

1 he test of C containa rriany of the additions and corrections 


tu Lf. Avtobingrafkft p. av I . 

“ Cf Wiltiem SVnpht (ed), The rdangtaphied Soctrty. Fwiimih: -f 
M-muscnfti and hmipiimi {Omtal Am«) ( LihuJuh. lSTS-ko pi lv . 
" llai ow» lutid is that Uf 4 M^hiihl .1,, ha, trauwl htouelf to 

wriTt m tlic LgypTibri fofhjøri.” 

, r from tin; Muslim West. fhu Sftyyld-aiw.j* 

; d . ° ‘ 1171 wlm, Inwi'ir, r»vn iii Caircp, i* * Ml | 

oj h: [ vt i:ul i nwid knowlcdge uf hut.h the Egyptun ji» 1 rlu- Ma^hribf terfavts. 
i f mil Uajar, *t-lhtrar .il-iJmmdh, |V, aoa. <:t also ilic lundwritu,e in dir 
ul r|m a>'M bete«, duscribed by V. Trnmmctcr, 

(f\n -\£t id f GcsthiLfiir i itr mmlamisikm Anibtr {Srutigan, p a j|. 
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XianvSiTipfl 

lh.it TOiWtitutc The bur MjgL-s of Ihe tf'-i t'f llie Muqidditnah. 
Most nf thi -111 Wta-c ivritten by ihc '.vriter of the entire niaiiu*Tipt. 
UnfortiiiratrH, the twme of tlie scribe is nor piven; but, pfeourse. 
ht w&s .i person >utlatrr tIuh Ihn KhalduP- 

Hovi arc wp to jnttrpret tlie lusicrfcal tiifcta just revur wed? t Tue 
most likelv eXplaMSiian, vvhich* v\cv*t p still involves g^esswor^, 
M*ms lo !w a* folk-ws Manuscript C wy$ copied in 804 (t-HH it] 
from an enrly text of the Mwpddimak, prelUmably Ibn Klmldfm's 
ovvn copy. The additions and eorrerTiufis found in ii were tw»- 
fuTtii vérhatim to C by the same scrilie. 11 * Ibn Khaldun had imli- 
cstU-d on his copY tlie ve jr S0-| as tlie date when he had stopped 
working on the Muqudémih fur ihe time twmg, at teast). La ter 
in tlie same vear. sl-lsffjibi, probahf the first owncr of C, affixed 
his admiring note at the heginning of die worh, afler rending it. 

Manuscript t wa* Used in luter ccmuries as model for ot her 
CODIM. For example, Ntiru Os.nnuiye S«*. wluch was copied by a 
cerium Mehmet Mueitinznde for "Ah Pasha (ti. 171«) 1 "‘ and 
vvhkh is daied Ruin l i, 11-27 1 March 10, itfåk hus the same 

beuna oi the end « C. The same b true of the Hmtmscnpr «lud. 

Qtuttremtee'tt cditmn wb* refcrrwl tu as \. m tiwugh it remans to 
hr- scen whulhcr that mauuscnpt topiyd from nui m.nmseripl L 
dim th or indircctl). 1 he manuscripc Hsmidiy* antiains a 
note to the dJfect thai il w« colbted wtth the Aiif Efléndi mami- 
script, that w, with C, by a ærtair. 1.1 åjj 'Abd^-to^ ■“ 
[ 1703 / 64 ], (Cf, below. p. XcU) 


{ 5 ) MS llh.se vin CeleM 7.‘>3 in Burfta (Brussti). Tilis rnimu- 
script was tioted in Vltt lutr tk> rwntm rit i ekoisil p^rm, let klbtio -- 
Hi&iiiiS tie Harm, piihlih a l'vccasiort dit XXft, Cungrh international 

titt Orirnutotø { Istanbul, JMi}. P- +9- The catalogue number and 
the date of the manuscript ure not, liortcver, cnrrecdy designatrd 
on diis list. Dr. Ahmed Atc? first cuikd my attention tt. this manu- 

* ,l -n.e ni anu script contains 239 folms 11 is dattd Wedhesdey. 
Sha’han t-ud [Febnutry -2<h 1*0*1 Tlie vme Of thfi stribe 1S 


ih nm-ij-f-r i hat appear as marginal a ddition* ift t Jrc occusionellj' fonmi 

incor}wratL’d il. The K'h of A mil b- 

“ Cf. Et, t v- “‘All Pasha Dilinåd." . 

Hi s..-.- Ml. * (■., Im:Iijw, Tilis MS has itie addition, thai JlT*' 1 ' 111 « h -’ M ■ 
Hug Ih Fa^a but iwi In C or any allier ..J the tv al lable MSS. Seep- * HS « {k;!uW - 
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Trun Jiitftf ' j /ntrwftk tion 


(riven li Ibrahim ti, Khalil »s-Sa 'di asIi-ShaJt 1 : On ita 

ti i le page le tiiss nn <iwn(T r 5 note dat ed tn flir JW 930 |l+W VT], 
Wfttlen by Yahyå h. IIijjl »1t-Shft6.% of the fantoms faniily «f 
stlu'tflfs Starting enriv as li student und bibljophile. tic was only 
twdve or ih irt ten yvam nid when tu- wrote the finte in manuscript 
D. I le difitt in h$8 t;J Ibn Mijji's note wmild stem to malte tt 

praetleuLly eertain that D was, indecd, wrttren in SfK>, and is not a 
bitercopv nr the manuscript w ritten in that year, as rnipht well l*e 
possiblc Otherw ise, For it munt be point«! out that D, despite iris 
date, is not an exccpnonall v good mamiscripr hut rnnt.nus a riutiibtT 
af oirdssittm aml a prear matn olhci mcchanical mtstakes. 

Man li si npt I> vb-arly was bas..I un C, or was deri ved from the 
ard set \ pc from whirfi C itsdf was mpied This oripin is indicatcd, 
for instaitce, wherc D inserts b rmianingless man ya^sida atter 
ghavnytih at Vol. m. p. 68, line 6. of the Faris edition (in this* 
trans I ilt i tm< 3;Sfh I Ifi, belu«) tn C 4 mark after gkayriyah in¬ 
dlejres thai a marginal note is fo t»e adtied at this pl.nx*. Howevcr. 
#iijj h i;!i jitJu does not beloug there- Jt ls to tie insrrted alter ivii- 
qafd In 1 ltli I ii ( 3 : 87 . 1 3. belt)«-), where tlie faet that it was 
omittdi is indil iiti.il by a not her umissiim mark .ilter t uti-qasd The 
liitcnded tiinrgiml note to ghayrhiih upparentlv was nev er w ritten. 

Manuser i fw D had subeequently a rat her curious history The 
nri pi nal cøluphan. of the vear boo was frequently included in So ter 
.•opu'>, jjilI tbese copies mit niistaltcti Ibr the original. 111 I hus. 
Viru Osmnniye 3+1*3 hav lieen mi sinken for the nimiUirripi oT xi'ifi* 
but aerlpt and paper exelude the possihilitv thai it was written in 
the {iftecnth ccnturv In riet, its smiilarity to Sum Osmamye 
3^4, mentionéd jilaive. p. xcvii, date* it in the earlv cightecnth 
cent u ry 

Auolhcr copy of D is thr mani! script I Lekimnglu Ah Pu^a 80/y, 
ivhich luts a tlvleaf notation to ihe cifret that it was wrilten in 
U 18 l i “i W) 1 ■ 7] for ntie U>u l-Kitayr Altmad The second part of the 
maiulscript Halvt KiFendi 017 is likewise a copy uf I) 

E (d) MS. Ahroct III, 30'J€. Vot. t. Tlte mariu.srript contains 3^7 
folins it is nid iljtcil but has an owncr’s tifttO of <hc y«r 81 H 

1,9 L f is-Sjlshi'.vi. heZ-Pjh 1 al-ljmi', X. Sl5it-54. 

:l I I il- iFcpenriinice uf vllltr MSSoil T> eau tusily be checked wilh Lhe lielp 
of iHl' omissieri’ ni D, as 4 fur intfimice, tlic pas^ajrL 1 frenn S;+ao lu ist-it) to 

3: tstti (ti. Lf>*n). heUw. 
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Mtmuscnpis 

[H- 13 / \ii\ in the ti unit' nt’ottc Muhammad b. Abd-ar-ttatølnsn a^- 
Parib, Cotwequcmly, it must have 1hs.ii wrinun in or Vlore tlwt 
ycur The manliMfipt » JlflrpOrøni Ixvause (apati from the \nisic 
test of €) it is The onh o]d manuscript avmlablc thai romanis m 
ejrly form of the ttxt of tlic A/ nq&ddinuth. 

Atiothcr volumc ftiund under The same catalogue mimtier con- 
taina i bl KhaldGif* persona] copy of the Amtebiograpfo*' 1 fl 
written out by lim iiUFakhhhår (cf. above. p xcni>. Howcver. tf 
my memory (Joes not dsceive tnt', niiifiuiicnpt Li i* bti J diliutnt 

hånd. 

(7 ! MS Hale-T Effendi consists of tvn parts, in 235 and ! fi I 
folio s, respcctivdy IV sccond part haft aircady Ven metitjnntd as 
a copy of D. TV first part. however, dates batik to the fitteenlh 
retitury. Il has an owner's note in die rutne ofa Muhaminad U. 
Muhammad b. al-Qn*** i (i). dated 853 [v±±9\ 


{*) MS. Ragilt Paja 57B contains 382 folio* It vs ni recent 
date, no «rlier dum the early eighteenth ccnrnry The note of a 
mader wlio iried to collie and eormd ti« manusmpt is dfltøl W 
[lli53 [ 17-K)/4lJ. One ol the marginal notes 10 the immusenpt 
refers to as^gurqfafl, the copimentator of MCdik’s Afmiwgfl , wlw 

ilied in I i-Jji |]7<o). ■ , „ 

This rnamwcript. thi- test of has yet lo V studied, .s 

rateremine betomse it coma.V occnsimial marginal notes ongimt- 

i„g from I manuscript -ritten bv * 7 

hun lo luve bW3J COptøJ from "lV original imumscript. This 
Q.itori L>Vidc-Jltlv W*s tV AM S*»H* Muhammad lUfrrtt al- 
Qatarf who wrote the manuscripi Nuni Osmaniye itm. dated 
Mondav, Olm l-Qj'dah i*, lOes-lMarch i*:U, tnn\ \n 
Nun. Osmaniye maimscript, *«», tvhich tV WflK «cr.V nmshed 
un Sti ndav, DM 1 -Qa‘dab 30 , MOI [September 4 < 1 ),l'*x )Jie was 
descriVil as an imam and pr^Vr dT the Jåml A-V^r ( Mosque 
of the Watfr) in the Horder City {thøgkr) of J«1da. However. rtwnt 
is riii fiirtVr information -iVut M the origtpal manusmpi tlut 
aUQatsrt claimed to have used. JudgH« from such W « 

dioscWo«. p. in (m m), Wå P- t*'- «®1. 11 “*>” 
Ven C. uiVs3 in .ts present stole C has not prerenmd al the 

imerted slip, ir once conmmed {Cfabo^t^M^ ! ^J 1 
—iiT t -i_ 7(-Ximjr»intrudmtiem mliia‘rtilion ofilwPI' '* f 
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EDITIONS 

Editions of the Muqaddim&h ure as mimenius as rnnnii^ripta The 
work i» sEudiod m ihe schools a.nd colleges of fhe Arab eoutttries. 
At ItcLSt in recent vears, it seems thai eaeh year produces □ new 
re print of Lite tcxt, hut most of iltese editions are ivonliless, A 
cnmtnmlv iitcreasifig number nf misprinls disfigures thein. It 
w ould Sie reassnring, though nOt parricutarly instnictivE, to rcview 
Al the$c editions and iitve&tigate their interdupendciice, Smee ] 
have beeti unahle 10 do this* my remarks are røstricted to sucH 
observations u* I eau mskt nKnut. editions in my privntt- [lnsaessLom 
The rare Paris edition is not »mong these but is, ofeourse, well 
represerited in the great librams 

Publication and translation nf small portions of the MitqaddimaA 
befare 1H57—5U ;sre associated wilh such naim^ :is Hammer- 
l'urgstalL and Si [vestre de Sucy. Today, their works have lit tle 
mure tbaii bibliographical i nte rest, and full lis ting may, therefiire, 
bi- reservéd ris a task far thc compiler of thc coraplete hibliograpby 
of Ibn Kh'ildn tt, whirii hus been ncebed fur -so lotig. In the mejn- 
time. de Sbne^s observations, in thc introduktion to Uh translation 
af thc Muqdddlmah ( Vol. i, pp. rxv-rxvi —see p. eviii, bdoW 1, and 
ihose by Gh Gabriel! (see note i lfj, above) sitffke, Cf m>u- W, J. 
Kisch^Ps bibliography. pp. ff. of VoL 3 f below, well as 
thc ane by H + Pérhs in Sfudi oricntalutid in marv di Gwrgw Lfi i 
Di'Hit l'idti (ftome, lto} ( II* SO*-sa 

( !} The Jxrst vompie te scholurty European ed i lian nf thc 
Mutjaddinwh was hruught out by Eticnno Mare Qusitremire in 
Paris m I HoS t under The title uf Pratégornrr i," Ebn-filnildimn. I t 
wu> print ed hy Finrdn Didat Freres in three volumen, figur mg as 
Volumir* xvu xvu* and xviii of the Jfotka tt Ex ir Ah At wxnu- 
scriis A Lt Bihtiothiqtjt tmpirmk, puhlkheb by the Avadéinie 
des hiscripticiTis et Helle*-Let tres. Quatrcmfere had died only thc 
year befare at the age of sevemy-five, regretted as i schohr of 
great merits but also, it &ccms T one wjso was at odds ivith lus 
eolleague* and with the world til g enera L 

tjuatremfere did not live to puhlbh an imraduction to U\s edi¬ 
tion. According to W. M. de Slane t the Fratdi translator of tbe 
ftfuq&ddimah w Qu arre mere Ua sed lib texton tbur maitu scripts, pres- 
CTitly Hioted as ibllmvs, QiMUemére's manuscript A. dated 11+6 


Edilk'ijs 


1 1733 ], fa in the BiWiothfcqnc Nationale, earalogucd as No 
ufiln: Arabit inimuscripls^ MS, 1.1. daied (151 i* in Murirb 

as No 973 in Aluners caialogue. 111 MS. C. ,i copy made m l »35 SG 
of thi* Dstrnd Ibrahim lUiirmscript rclerred to above (pp. xc il') 
by :Iil- letter A, is riow in rise Bihliathcqtie Nit ionak. Mtabgued 
as No. 1517, MS. D, the oldest i turnusen pt among ihe fimr iiscd 
bv Quatremert- and dated I«67 [lØSfl fa No 5136 amOttg tlic 
Ara bi c mai iu scripts of the N stimule. 113 

On thi* surfare. the ma nuscript basts nf Qimtremcre ? edition 
se-oms rather sliaicy. Hdwever, Qiiutremere was fon u n ate in bring 
able to use a copy of thc oUkvsl exttmt manuacript (our Al. which. 
apparentlv, m - .is very rcliahle. His good fortuns extondeil further, 
■el that amon g his manu scripts hc discover«! thc last and mos! 
complets tcxt nf the Muyiulduihih as il came from Ibn KhaldOns 
pen. Thus, hr W 29 able tn offer in his edition n good complete 
iext. The only exception tn this statement concenis stime piirtku- 
1 iirly dltficult passages such as the poems at the end of the Muqatt- 
tlimah, whete QuatremireN edition huls tis eompletcly- Huli iuv 
edition indtales a good numher of mjnor nrisprinis tnay hé hbmed. 
in part. on the faet that the priming firm diosen by Quntrtrocrc 
did not spucialiic: Lrt prmting long Ara bie tests Howevetf. few 
printed editions of Arahic tcxts are free from mtspr'mts. The mis- 
prints in Quntmnere’s edition, thougli minterous, do not amount to 
„uith as □ major shorteoming uf his edition. The principal ruproai li 
tn bt Inld against him is that he neglected ro Indien Te loxtiuil dif- 
lerenefcs and variant rendings amon g his manusertpts, as accm ately 
and careh.it ly as wc could wish. Thesft may luve *eemed of small 
importance to him, aud ihev often arc; huwevcT, fic made it dlf- 
ftcult for later scbolurs to jutlgt* the qudity oHits v<orl cormtly. 

Av a matter tlf fart, Quatremere s edition Icis often teen mi- 
Ugned »nfoirly. and still is un dervalued at the present li me. I Tic 

»The ms hetemged to pcrsupalb; Jiis la! 1 *« library wa* 

icquirrd liv thc then Kilig nf Itu var in for hi* library in Munich. 

\u Oi,+of 'Vuiiicr's Mtalogue oontams j very fc» '-M. rpi, frurii The 
Vtanddimah. SirnfiEdy cnhagh. Vuira r f marts Hu! du« MS JR«« 
^uatrenwre s MS A. For ih- pcwdhilLtv dut Quaireinerc sAisi copy tir 
ih- Atif Kifcruli MS- C, wc p M'tii. above 

-■ti r [tioclit! rj.'jfa«* * mutant i dri WBSfitti H£}ututit’>i ■ 

, l-aris, 10251. Ot «>i»rse, this MS »ai no x.c« acqnifiUlon, l«u in deSLme* 
catatoKue .if The Arahic MSS in Pat is it was meiilioned onlv in ihc FaMc d<- 
t uiK-iwdalice* as No. 7+2 i-comtspandih« to No so7h of the li undr* ritten 
UitSLlOffUljt 
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t'dimr s ncelipence in bidlcating mamumpt variants is p.irr nf die 
jcisoi) TI .c ubvKJiss r.i-t thul i bf nu hum npli usetl wert of recent 
date lu* alsn armiscd mistrust. However, it ahould be «»icd 
hlnntly thai much of the unfair trattmcnt meted out to Quatrc- 
tnérc's wort must be bid jt the dour ot' Wfltøuii MacGuckin de 
Slunc, tliL- Fra udi tran xla tov <d the Mitqadtiimah. With an umtsual 
prttiness, sitt'li J!> I Hr trav* »umc persona] urudgt;, dtr Siane wcrit so 
iLir as to note oven the most mbtor jod obvlous mbprints in 
Quatrnnére s edition, and tratted tlurm as major, damtiing blon¬ 
ders in the font notes to bis minsLiiinu He lefl no doubt .ts to hon 
[ 1 " I ' , i'l y bt- regarded Quatremerea tv ork, arid de Siane w-as sup¬ 
portod in this view by Dozv, tv bo w ro le an lutlunntbl review of 
the trii nslat ion. in hits. revle w, R. Dow hrushed Quatrtmére’s 
edition a<dde .ti :> produkt of rite sehokr’f serrility Between them, 
de ‘'l-ine and Dozy set the nage for an m i friet kJ h reception uf 
tjuatratifcre's work It lias Leen more for tlus ration, tlt.m for ,mv 
more s til id ly hased nne, dutt doulits emmaning the quaUty nf 
tiuairemipr 'i text have becit voked and demands for a new edition 
raised, While .1 new edition vvdl mean a greal step forward, it 
will not er.pose major fktual deftets in Quatremcre’s test. 

I - ' V\ hili fjuatrcmére’v edition ra still in press, an F-gypthrt 
ediij.ui of the MuijådiiitftdA appeared, which had been print ed ai 
Nulnq near l airo Fmjshed in Safir. 1271 [September/October, 
iBSTl. it was print cd ui a very krge format and sutxtcedcd in 
oompreistng die entirt test tu :;i*i pages, The editor wa* N.,ir 
al-HDrtnl (d. mT-t), 1 " an Egyptian sdiolar of omsider« ble merit. 
Althmigh ir was intended to fonn rhe fim volumc of a rømpiete 
edition of the 'Ibar, only die Mttquddimok was pulilisJied at this 
time. 

To judgr by tUTasioiul marginal tintes, al-Hiirmi apparently 
used two mimiiscripts, which tie en Sled the Fez and the Tu tiis 
manuskripts. Ofcourse, diere is no ccmsktent indikation of variant 
rendings. Ai-Hurini ofteu comfcted the lest aocordittg to his own 
judgitient, j faet dc Slane notet! in the introduktion to his transla¬ 
tion (pp. cix f,}. Indeed, it seems that in practically all liutanrt-t 
where the Bulaq edition di verges (rom the ttutJtuacript.v thai have 
turne to my attention, we have to renkon with free corructions by 
tin- editor- Sonurtimcs his test gives the icn|>rcssii>n of bon g su- 
perior, but this super ion tv heks doeumentary konfirmation. Only 


m *-‘f C’ tL, II, vsy f - Svfpt,, 11, mø. 
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in 4 fi'W passages, a* h for Instance. 3:£35 and S:++ff (n. 18I3) ( 
Mn», do wc tind ituhiputahle iiutances of j superior tcxt in the 
Hnlqtj edition. Ihus, thfl tcxt of the Bulaq edition rruiy usluiEU Ih; 
diinxgnnjfcd c ven »her* it is tempting to rely on ns Irctiø/acUm 
Pinst juilginent un it, hoWevcr, should bc postpoiied uniil Mie cn- 
tire manusaipt evidente hi«? hmi thnmughly inve*tliptctL 

Ilowever, Bukq has some importance ofi« o»n by virtue of 
the hu t that it prnvides the ea diest tcxt of the MuqsiMtmah pres- 
emly »variable in printed form, »ith the fe »est mimber of the 
author's Ister corrections and additions. I he 1 Linis miinnarript 
preserves tbn Khaldfin 1 # original dedicatton to the Etai^id filler 
i lit f ez mumlwnpi appesrs to go back to Ibn Khaldun s donation 
COpy (sec pp. xci fF. alwive). In tlicsc respects the fhilaq edition 
supplements ilte Paris edition wfakh represents a tuurii Latrr stage 
uf the tcxt of the Mixfitldimak, 

(ft) Ten y tars la ter. in 12S4 [i86i/S&|, the coinploTc rext nf 
rhe 1 ftiår was puhltshed in Hulai^ in sevtii vol urnes. IHic hist 
volume contaiits the Muqtiddimuk in 534 pages 11te texi ts i‘-lenti¬ 
tal with thal published prcviously and eiren retains fll-Hurinf’s 
notes. However, it tttay le notej thsi in the chipter on letter 
magic. the new edition contaim the rnagiral tstble betwam pp 436 
and 137, and some of siie material nn ttugic thai had iieen omitted 
from the fim Bulaq test (pp. 253-51) So for as the quaBty uf the 
tcxt of the rest of the 'Ibar h Cmwemed* it elearly leaves mucli ro 
bc desired.* 15 

(4) AU later Ori ental reprinls, so for as I Lnow. an: hased upon 
the BuLq tcxt and take »o eogniitance of the Paris edition. Otie 
vrrv suecessful reprint of thi- 1 * sort wss uiidertakcn in Bcirut tti 
1879 (and pubUshcd eiirly in I8S0). ! have Etc Iltre me a. Second, 

idcntleiil edition of t i id year 1886. 

The techmcaUy very ambitious project of publishing a fully 


»> For partial cdilions atid translation* ot s«*loiu of die " llmr other dum 
die M uii.nl Jtmoh, tf, tr-H , 11, - +*[ Sappl. II. Sl'Sl. 

A mucuMiitieeaf iwnea of dr SU#* iditum flfthfl Hliiain ar: Heri 
his tnrnal»tiohofit.4mJ Vul*. VI amt VM uf du- Btilaq .dnmn. hnOie.-o |e<>- 
vided bv G. Gat*rieU in Hnista rffgti itutii armtuu, X lllWM, i«- -II- A 
rnirint Wdt* Stene* tnuubiHmi uf tlu- HMt tfo Mtts ww uittfcrtaken 
ttinU-r tin- supervision uf P. Casanova (Paris, s, 1W7. and 1;*' -i, fur did 
tiur. ru Let und Vol. ML The patptiiuipn of fhe n-pnm i- rlu- ^itu; as thu uf 
the nrst edition (Vol ri pc til ished in Paris m »tthuiit ih« 

ItthliPsmipby nrigilialLy |ituini*wl-i , ... ,, 

t‘l furthrr, O. A. Marfaado, "Lj histuno ctr los Cfodoa sepfln [lin LSiluri, 
m Vutitt/nmi JrllittoHa dt Kqhin.i i Hul-mos Air«), I-u (11*4+1. i :i‘*-j>3. 
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Tri.tttslaf&r .t 

\ocatized edition oftlit Afuqadditrbjhy m røwro jriWiirtøn, tvas aba 
imiemkvn ii, Brirut “ L luve bufim- me a phoiømechanical reoro- 
■.hiction of the vøcslized Beirut edition. Thi* rt-produeriun * a * put 
fogettar m The T’nntmg Ho U3C ofMn^m Mnhnmmad in Cairo 
and althougb it i* not dated, tt must h e # hout twentv to twctitv-Hvu 
yeurs nid rhe "Publisher" does not indicate the ongi n of h,„ 
text hut states on the title page thai hc Ls reMrvin* B tl right* 
for lumself and that his edition iias been checked bv a committce 
oi sc holarsr against a numla-t of mattascripts! 

The long Chapter or, letter mag,c ut omitfed in mv eom , «, 
nre all the Ion g (halect poems and some of the muuMahahs and 

~ aj£,t5 at tllc closf: of ihe - Mtiq<iMmah. In addition. the votalixed 
text i* siightly censored, om it ting comm ems that appear to retieet 
ad verst-ly upon Christian ity (p. 4SO and 3:82, bclyw), as „dl as 
remarks dealmg with sexunt matters (2;SS5, bcløw J. The difitrulr 
and exWing task of vocallzing the entire tcxt of the .ItaA 
dim ** has l: ‘ £LJJ rairl 7 *umi«fully exo-cuted. However, the tcxi as 
mh I, u untmrally poor, shot through withOmtaltes and maircd bv 
mnny omissiom. 

i here arc many other Egypibri reprinta of the Mmaddima*. 
Some oftbese do not futlow tlie Beinjt edition, but the m n tcxt. 
In tins wav esich lias perpetuuted Itself in successiv reprim edi¬ 
tions marked by lJureasiiig mim Urs of mi stakes. 1 have befor? mc 
editions of 1S27 11900] and I34ft []£Wø], m „ dl 14 one V Cry recent 
reprrnt of the fieimt fett, undated hut printed in Cairo, thai is an 
ospeciully ou tragtens insult to the noble urt øfprintmg 

{fi) Sotne editions of brief excerpt s of the Muqaddmxh iirt mfn . 

Moned below, p. Hx. See uhto fiwtnote 31 lo fbu Khaldun's 
introduktion, 

i«) I he plan* of at-fanji for acntical edition of the Mumddi- 
mah wtie mennnned abtive, p. lxxxix. i 


^ C a i* a i* lal g h c i w t i i o f t ii l text 


Lit fore pnssing on to the tmuhmøm, a word mav be *aid ahout 
the graduxl growth of the te« of li,c Muqaddinah. From the 


d, K k 1 f :llir,L ‘,' ' Vhlch 1 <m 3t P r “ »o 

n 1 T J hf ,, ' ilrc, l simultanenuslv «itl. t | Lc iinvonlized 

Rtirur cdUiun 1 owvver, Oahritli, op. ia hn . ^ Il 

cdciioa pppcired m i&ckj, 





Grvtfth vf the Te t t 

avaikblc cvtdcnce. as prcsented in the prcreding pages. il i> p<»- 
sible (o drsw rite fofluwbg ptctnre uf Uic hk tory of the tcxi in 
lhn Klnldi'm's lunds. 

Ibn Kbuldiin himself inform* us thnt lu; wrole the UfutjifrldintiiA 
diii'injj a period of live raonths ending in tlier middte of the yettr 
77!# fNovember, 1377]; s«* 3:4BO. betøw. tte was far from any 
large libuirv, and had to rely krgely on tik memory and notes 
Hc then went to Tunis, where he had access n> the lioolts tu- needed 
lo consult, and ttiere lie tinished the emire Hixtory. He presented a 
copy to the Hafsid Abu l-’AbhSs of Tunis (1370—y-t)/' 1 It is 
possible that one of the- numuseripts on which the Bnlaq edition 
was based eontains this oldest text But notits of the avnUable 
manuser! pc* or editions lias U. The enrliest tests at present avad- 
able are those of the Bulaq edition and roanuscripi E, but rinee 
they alreadv romani indicatioitH ot Ibti hliildun # in 
tliev cart be ud earlier than l SSs?. 

Ibu Khaldim's habit of correcting atid expanding the Rhtwy 
continued while he was b Egypt lu one partkukr case it is 
expresstv stated that Ibr Khaldthi luctured on the HutfudUtviith ni 
EgyptJ“ Ile probably devoied more ti nit to his work wheu he 
was out of office than wheu he was judge« but he nevtsr eea>ed 
try i ng to ttnprove the H/Jut^itiltiifTtiiA or euliccting addititjn.il mi- 
torinl tor it, evert when in ofliee. tu He was tons tant ly reudwg 
pertitteiu mater in! and even had Egyptian Bedoub® rtvite |wetiy 
to him (St-Vi* f., hcluw), But it seettla thai, primariiy. the materhi 
for bis additions aud tjOittetitiiifi deri ved trom his lecwrcs on the 
Mtitpddimak and other subjedto. Thfc vould expbin wliy the 
scetions dealbg with traditions and jwkpnideiiBs-flubjccts on 
WhlriH he leet ti red ex officio and in which lus students wtsre pro- 
fessionaUy interesied—show the most numorous traces of krger 
and smalter rcvblcms- 

li would be wronft to eonsicter th^ suecrs&Eve Stagen t>f 
textof the Mvqaddimah as - recensions *“ in the proper setise of the 
term. For ipstimce, lhn Khnldun never changed the passages where 
hc speahs of himself as still bring b the Magbrib Hk additions 
and correet ions were lotted dowu unsyftrmaiically In a long- 


Set p. lvil, above, 

i*Cf. F. Jlusc-nthj], -4 Ht^ory oj Muålim ltiitorwj£rafky t p. 4cr p qtiotEi^ 
rvs-Siil(h£w1 p VJH, 

Itt See pu evi* bcEow. 
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drawn-Dut proces*, rnudi .is a modern aiithor ntighl ndd tintes in 
the margins of lus pubJished works. 

Um KliaJdfimU coirt-ctiuns reet i fy ubvious mi sukes eommitted 
earl i c r, ,is, for instrnft, in hii irccttrncnr fil tiis division of tlic L-.irjii 
inlo fonns \pp, 111 tf, bdow) Or, in ihe cnsc of ipaotalioiis, ihev 
supply a bener text obtamcd with tlie ludp of somr new sourct: 
an ex am pif is TUhir's Epistlt to tiis son. 1 " Ibn KJuldui, had oireadv 
rorrectcd tus on gi tu! i] notation from Ibn al-At}i!r with the hcdp of 
ai-Tabarf by ihe time A wus writren, and C still præserves itie 
marginal correcrions which later copyirts entcred iu the body of 
the test. 


'Hie rable of c on t ems at the begroning of the Work, whicli 
treats the \fuqaddimah as an independent work. 1 ” must nonet hel esa 
luve bccn added by tlie author at an earlv stagf , for !t appears 
jtready in A. I tin Khaldtø also adds quatatidns from Works he has 
forne wrass in thrther read mg. ,i S a sort pfafterthought. Or, he 
fspamis and changes the rext, bflOUK it no longer seems to ev~ 
press adcquatelv or hi I ly the ideas he has in mind. A nunor 
instance of this kind of eorrertinn (or revision) can be found in a 
passage where Ibn KhaidGn rhought it ad vi.sable to tone down a 
strong ex pression of mon irtic mystirism (2:398, beltlw) Tbc- 
most prominent emendations in tlu? tcxi of the work ure nf tids 
kind, allhough thero are not a great many of rlwm. An outstanding 
psamplc of Ibn Khaidån's voiiecrn fnr clear fx pression is the vtry 
considDrahle enWgeiuem of his imroductory remarks to tin- stxtii 
chaptcr, dealing with tlie Sciences (2:411 |f, bcluu), The chp- 
liest text in which tlie espanded version oocurs is manusrnp! C. 
so it iinist have emered the text of the Mu^ddhmA faenveen 13.97 
and H-na, This interval may perhaps be furtlier rest riet ed to the 
perind between i397 and 1399, beeau«? Ibn Khaiduu was there- 
j ftc:r lixtremely busy with official dutiés Huwev«r, it should not 
Ih: forgotteu that, evert while o n official business, fbn Khatøun 
fmmd time to study lu faet, the hst-dated entry En ihu Mui^nt- 
dimak refers 10 rending accompli si ted during his slav in Danuscus 
in the spring ofW \)4Co) (*229 f., Wow); and he found time to 
msert the note bfanng upoti it in manuscript C. 

A later stage, the Utest we know nf. jti faet, is rcprcionud by 
tlie Burw manuscript D of SO G ||4CH] It shows tliur Ibn Khiddim 


’Jicc pp. Sxx IT , nbove, and 3; 


S» ff,, bdm*. 
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was still workine on his !w*k two ycar* ttefor? lus deatli. Clmr- 
actcrbmc of this stage in cbe itøvelopmeni of the tevt »if the 
Mtiqad&mah vu bis replumncnt of a distieh near dit end with 
anutliff very benutiful on* (>:478 f below). !t shows that Ibn 
Uha Ut fm ret ii med his fine appreciatiurt ofpoctry up ton linie ot lite 
wlien tru ny men, and espccially men of afl'airs, nn longer give mudi 
thonght to 

1 hat most oflhn Khakluit's additions and cmrections werc in- 
corpomted into the body of the text in the raanuscripts written 
during; bis i i fet i mil* is sBowtt by tnanuseript D. This proces« did 
not always come offwtthout misliaps, as a striking exampk below 
(pp, S6S f.) vndicates. 

In general, il is possible to show at wluu stage m the textual 
histom nf the Muqaddinuik almost any addition or ccmttion was 
made bv Ibn Khaltlun. L'ndoubtedly, if a ffinmiscript ot the P™- 
ligvpiian ■ recension" of tbe work were to become iviulahle, still 
grater prerision woulil be auained. The hist ory the test uttha 
Mitqadiiimah offers a dassiod cxainpk* of hnw *B niihor s variant 
rendings originale and htm they intluence ti.e iradiuonal appear- 

ajH'ir of his work* 


* Y ll E V I f } L? ^ T H A NSLATI O N R 

(i) The firti complet« mmslution of the MttqadiUmoå ever puh- 
Ushed was a Turkist! version, lo the vear i iSO fbrizaik* Lftbndi 
(1S7+H749) trans la tod du: Mutjaddimek from the beginning 
through the fifth ebapter Thi? Turkist, text w pobbshed m 
Griro b i£7S [185^].*“ in a lithographed cditmn of bi. f»g« In 
large format: the translation ended on p. ° rl ** rcma.ning 
pages, the work wt* complcted hy a reprodudton of *c Arabic 
test based on the first Bubq edition. A fcw pages on Ibn hhaldun s 

i* pnr 'tkar. till? ImMWt date to li« fbund in the Bli!ji< 1 test is 7 fW[lS!J-t[; 
cf 'flair V SOS} VI 9- The Bulaq tCXl of '/bar, VI, 200, rufer* to tiic u-ar 

§mS i« - m* i 2; 

gnes *Wi tr wouM, IwwL-vrr, «rttt prolnbfc dm MbS « the /tur s*nh 

jaii "' K, BaKuiger, Dif Gttckhktstthmfcr der Oifikiwm, pp, f„ nu'rmuis 
jui cdiL i Ru£q, .tm) of «B> m, I b»v« » hritar »J£ 
M Mu «*6 7 -, „is f<#*> tu . Tur lu »li twJWjltl^ o ^ jg« 

for Mulummul -All uf Iqjvpi [ ? l & L * lttrn 1 ' " 

tuii 
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Ufe serve is ixitrtMluctiati, kompiled by Ahmcl Jevda F-FfrmU, btcr 
Pasha (id4s-&5)* dlie taticr aVso rrur^hied rhe rem a mimr sixtli 
chapttr of ti Le uhk-h v.is puUislitd les Istanbul in 

1277 [ififiO accompanSed by copktus explivtøtory notes 

( 2 ) A cojnplete Freneli translation* titider tlu title nf Pro/r- 
giroiÅifj Afrtørijjtørj /f /trt fi'AuMwi, wa.s pubfiriied by William Mae- 
Guckin de Siane on the basis uf Quatremere'* editiuti and with 
comparison of die Piiris manuskripts uved by Quaiiemcre. the firm 
Bubc^ edition, imå the Turlrish Translation (in part) The three 
vol urne s apjxarcd in Paris in the ycar s lflÆ3 t l'flfiJS, und mffS t as 
VJs. mx to xsa of the Jfoticts // E limits dn m&nuscriU di la 
BibUothkfne htipir'mtt. 

De 5b ne dLd an altogethcr adniirahle job of prcsciidnp 2 highly 
refttJable and. in Lhc main. accurale translation of i!u ivork The 
"fireedom” of his version \m often heen imju&tly censuml, for it 
wa* Inieiitionak and a M free" translation is per fea ly legitimste tor 
s work wlth the a ty lis tie character id ihc Muqaddimak, Thore are 
oceusional nu sinkes of transtat ron, sumc of theni eaused by the 
ddficulty of the suhiert mutter und the language, otlierb M ,l son 
fhat might easily have beim avind ed. Explmntpry footnou* ure 
5 purse* and de Sbue nsually did not botliér to indieate iho sourees 
For his statement*. However, the condudmg word* ofR Duayk 
rrviow of de Riane's worh still 5 tand; "Hardy ha- m dtfficul t a 
book Ijeen mmriaied sti wdl/ F utK 

A photornedianieul reproduktion of de Slenc's translation wu* 
puhlished m Paris in isat-SS. wiili j brief prefacc by G. Boutlmul 
Importaiit i’nrrections to die translation v.ere pmvided hv R_ Dnstv 
Ln the review by him which appeaned in Jwnut amtiqm é XIV^ 
(18rø) + S 33-*^ 1H-. More recent ly* a mimber of va lun ble cørrections 
StøW puhtkhéd by A. Bombari, + PostUlc 4 II 3 fradurione De Skure 
della Ahtqzdtlmah di Ibii UaJdtta,* 1 in Annali drU'Isriiuiv Uni- 
rarjlføwø Orknittk di Jfaptilij m,s, 111 (ifthrøj, 439-7£. 

For in any years after The pubUtation of de Slime' . tnmdntlQn r 
3 cluilars p almost to a man, n-lied on il for their quotÅtb-ii*« from the 
Muqaddimti/ir The ot'aisionnl rKeeptinnn hu ve lx>on nnted in fo^x- 

E "* AflBAMilng to Buhuigvr, this is thr diini vytiuin- ofa ÉtjnipIcLc cduinu 
of ilir Tarktah snins^iion, hrgMn in 1373 11SSB/G9]. I liuciLiar unfr tvith 
thf vnlume etFntihing the -mil duprer Kor jtie w*tk on die Ahar by 
'AU-d-liUtff 5*ibtø Paflha(ifiiiR-iSHiii)*publW3ud tii btanhul in 1 276 1 1 aÆP/ 
eol. cf Rabitigtjr, pp, Sfffl-70. 

in Juurnat \Wxliqut f XXV 6 f L^^.yfr B, 
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nuti, fo fhis translation « ilte ipprapriate piLtsagcs. Only in rcccm 
vears have frcsh translations ■ »f compar.it i vely large sec fions of the 
MuijaddimaÅ begiin to bc made.’ 8 * 

{«!. |n Rngiish, ti urt- are a few brief passage* in K A Niciiol- 
son, T mnshlthni <>f E^itcr/t Pnetry and Prent < C am bridge, i 3 - 
Iteeentiv, ,i radier large se leet i on of brief excerpts tvat pubUsiird 
l>\ Cliju Issawi, under die mile of .-tu .drah PhilaiQpky ofHistvry 
(London, IDAO). 

( 4 ) ‘line lu,ok by Erwin ttosenthal, emitUd ftm Kkalduns 
Gaiitnktn idxr den S hi ti i (Munich atid Berlin, i tli)-), tausists 
Lirgelv of excerpts frum tlie iVftjaAf/HflA* in Germm translation 
A large vol Lime of aélectioiu in German translation W3S pil blis hed 
by A. Sc himmel in Tabingen in 1951. under die tit le of l hu Oud- 
tiitit'. .dtfsgcivaJtllc*ihxchniltt i ius der Tntt^addimet. 

(5) A ■short sebetton of Ard* passages wth accoinpanving 
Frcnch translation was publiahed by G. Surdon and L. Bomber 
under thi: title of Hentet! de testes 4* svcwtagit et de droit public 
muiitlrmir ctmtcmn dm s len Prt)tégomrne$" d' thn KtuddøHK, "HtU- 
liotfafcquc de- l"Institut d'Etudes Supéricures Isbmiques d'Alger, 
No, t> (Atgiers, 1951} The translators prøfes* th*ir particubr 
tonecni for lirmging out the basically jurldtcsl Hnvor ot Jim Khal- 
dun s torminology 

a THE 1’RF.SEST translation 

\ work surh AS the Xfu^iddimah. moderi i in thought yet alien in 
language and stjfle. mas he presented to the modent render in onc 
of three ways. h «iav hc tmnsUted as morally as die accond lan¬ 
guage pennits- The translator rmy go fnrther and use modem 
phruseologv and stylt- Or, finally, the work rtray bo recasi and 
given the form it would have had it been writrnt by a runtemporan 
ftuthor in the second language 

If a translation is ro irnpress the modern redder « tth ttte full 
wnrtli and pisnifii'am’*-• o! thi? original, the [Mt-meliiiom d approach 
vvnuld senil m Ik- the ideal mle. Bcalizmg tilis, holars have fi-c- 
quentiy choj**m to puhlish selecicd und rearranged passages ot the 
Muqttddimak. However, u complet«? rcwritmg m this mumier, lie- 
skles bring hantlly prcictieable. would almnst »ecessarily prorimie u 


For eariv rriøsliliom, ive p- c. ab uve. 
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subjcctivc' interpretation uf die \htfftdiiimak, and thereby obscure 
11 rii Klialdutvs thaughl. 

Thfc sernnd approach to translation wus whafc de Slant? at- 
teinpted. Ir, too, has pitfalb. One is ihe danger of disroning ihe 
author T s ideas by mddmiizmg i[u?m. ajid thereby attributing to 
him thoughts thtt were utterlv fbmgn tu him. Moreover, a wqrk 
dealing ^ ith a grest varietv of subjects, and the is 

certamly stick a work, dcpends to s grent extern in its formal and 
Intel!tetual organisation upon thé threads of association ihat the 
juthor\s particuhr tenninology and vvay of expression provide. 

Ilse drawback of any completely literal translation is obvinus: 
it tnay eaiily be tncomprehensible to the general reader. Fur I her, 
u Irt end translation often entlraly perverte the litenry character 
ofthe original lt i 1 * trjiisftsrmtd from ;i Iltern ry produa using The 
normal and aceepted fo nus of its own language mio a work ren¬ 
dered strained and utittatural hy not conforming to the style of the 
langti age Into whfch il was mmiriated, 

The present translation was begun in the helsef tkat a mixture 
of ihe li tenti and modernmiig types of rendering would produec 
the most acceptable result. Yet. it must heconfessed thai nith éaeh 
successive revbinn* the tntnfilatnr hus frit an irrésistible urge to 
follovv ever nmrt fimhfittty rhe lirtgi dstir form nf rhe original. 

The litersilneas of the pres em version is intended ro reduce to a 
ijuminum rhe □mouot nf interpretation always necessary lu any 
translation, The reader unFnmilbr with the Arabic original »njghi 
to Læ eneumbered by m more th-in an unavoidablc minimum nf 
subjective interpretation Moreover* Ibn Khahliiu s particuhir 
tcrminology* whieti lie evolved wttli grejt paLns for his ’ new id- 
cncc," haj to he pre&ervt-d as fur as possible; tu *ome degree, 
n must have itnpressed hb co ntemponi ry read er s i- unusual. 
TTierdbrfc, al least the outstamling terms, sueh ih 'umrdn, 'asablvati, 
biuiåuwh, were preserved in the translation by railler artificial kian 
midtaringfi ('dvilizatiGn/' "grmip spirit/ 1 ‘Mtisert Life or aiii- 
tude") Thb irivutved the measiona! ociiirretice of ex pressions 
such as "large civilizatlon/ 1 Hlit any other procedure wovdd ir- 
revocably have des tro ved the essen tid unity of Um KluMuh-s 
wcirk. ^hieh b one dfits main daimx to grcatne^s. m For the sake 

"■ It >cctt:& regnet tu h3e r jn?l in sirme ways dcfiititely misleaUiMii, dun lt 
v-aa iK J i |W ^iblir u> give , ujiifums irarobitiuh surll cnTTfiriortSi uht-U wnrdi 
as Hank 'iteamu k |u digret. ilneogr, family.' -jr r "-a-m 1 !, bnmcb," 
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of Ilteralnes*. an auempr lias bcen made to rrartibtie passagen tlut 
arc repeatcd in the original, in ldontical or nearly itkntical word s, 
in the same fkahiiw cadi time- However, smee such repetitions 
ocqur frimueiitlv in the test of the MuqaAtimah, the atteinpt prob- 
nbtv monoed unsutccssful. or, at hest, onlv parth surtessful. 
Solur mottemi/iiiir lejxJctKV remains mine translation Hut iteinofU 
a tiert s syntarrieal and stylt si ir features, and only very rare ly the 
vocnfaulmry. 

lim KhaliiLin'R lonteinpomrics praised the liteniry qUalitv ot 
the Mt/qatidimah highly i hu KbatøAn h.msdf, in a poctit al dedka- 
tion of his History, uset) rather esuberunt language in speahmg of 
the linguistic pcrfecuon of his tvork: 

I lamvd rutfe q>eech- It ttiav bf isid that 

Rcffaetory language btvomes in (nij* worlr aim-mtøc to ti« w*'rd* 
I mier .* 14 


Thi* selr-ptaise waa.ofcourae.a routine authors had tn fnlknv milte 
past when the ad vert ising method* of the modem publbhmg busi¬ 
ness were as vet unkrmsvTi But o t her s chhticd in with tlieir pr.u.so. 
Ilte stvk uf i tie Mu^ddiimh was said to be "more britlkm than 
wett-smtng pc a ris and finer titan wawr lanntaJ by thi siephyr." li 
was calleil a * , Jaliizijin’* stvlc. mnimseent of the verbal firevorks 
of al-Jålnz. the cekbrated model ufgood Arahiv siyU ’" ? .All tbese 
testimoniet ru av have bcen rather perftnxtory; still, they rertainlv 
luve Mime basis in faet. u is true. as has often bcen remarket!, tltat 
[hri H ha tdun did nol alwavs .uHu-re strietly to the acccpied IM 
and mies of dassical Ara hk. whWh were artificial to lun) and re- 
mote frum the speed) habits ofhis time. But Utt liltuldunV long, 
ralling. i n vol ved wntences. lus skil I ful and ver restram«! apphra- 
ttop ut rhetoricaJ figdrrt, a.ul his pndse tt *<f * ^ <f* 

farfctdied, vocahuUry mnke ir ind«*l a 1 'h‘^ure to read the 
MuqjiiJimuh, or to hear it read akwd.“® 

□ml muiv O.lu«, li, a frw ose,. u» fur imiancs in tte «« i* iu/|* 
'•pm.mmem, auihnntj. rute. Sultan,'' ,i *« *« "3 , S 

A,al » at vad, i'airm , r!fc I deruU-d ap.u»t s«*' * I"‘ ,cc ; J.'’"jj 
vvrv rardy will tb..- reades flod m Ambk wrd *^ed sn tøirku* m Uw 

text fif Hil- transbuoiT- 

i» L -l \r J Iim*\ oj titsranigntpfiy* 1 4iS ( M ‘ *>' 

pf- Isvulf.t iibove. 
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IIouDvtr, tlie mirfearn iranslator $ ugreensem wlth surh positive 
[ipprmSak uf the lingnl&tit und styU^tiC ipiaUlies uf tlie jl/irqrWf/ujJjiÅ 
is snmcwhat forced For, 4**! alt thi- firturs thal enbårne the 
bernity of the work in its original language and juan lied tlu- ad- 
miratldn of [lm Khaldui/s eontempørarks^ arc so rnanv thorns in 
ihe translatør^ flesh. His tang semenos tøve cumt-mtly to be 
brøken up imo smaller units und ti te eotøsivciie** nf tlu- au i hor 8 s 
s i vie is ther eb v loosened. In k egping with a coxmnøn s tv listic 
feature øf Ariibic speech, lbd RhutdQn eotdd repeal pronoutts 
through whøle page*. thus ainfrommg hi* translatør wUh tlie task 
of sqpplylng the itpprøprtøfe ihhttis. Ihn Hhaldun also was l-x- 
tremeh fond ofp threefold paraHthsmiis mrmbrorupi r another $øurce 
of embarrassment to ihe translatør. Ilte urdinu ry twofold paral- 
iehsiTi, well kriuwn from ilte Bilde, in difficuk emrngh to trans- 
ldlt\ an imitation nf the thrt-dbld ont practical ly imposnihle- 
Sfimet iines. one word or pJrrase may do as a translation nf all three 
mL-tnbers* but more often tlmi not, tlie (iireetbUl poralklmrl tuiri 
onlv lit- brokrn up intn seemlitgly redundant plinises. Another 
Nt vlistu: fe:iture js □ kind fif inversion by humus trf wliich liter uk- 
menta of a s torv ore given ftrst. and the earlicr elements arc given 
buer, iti j. venteliste mtruduced by "after. This eau be hrillknt in 
AruhÉc but is most tifliMi nn|iaialalde in modem Fnglish irar^latioli 
(itlthough it Wøuld have heeti admewhnE more amjptabfc in an- 
nther age. in the eighieemh cent u ry, far in&tance), 

The large nunibur of pu ren ttøses (in tlie translation) ls tlus re¬ 
sult of the need for darifying stylistk diønges. These parcniliraes 
have been irsed in ord er to mdicate lo tlie reader thai in tliése 
passages the translatør has added somcthlng that is piøl litcrally 
fuund in tlie Arnbie text. Ttøy may be dbregiirded, and the u-xt 
i-netosed by them should Lu con s ide red an integral pari of tlie 
cøntext In a fcw cases, however* the wardjf in pnrendlesserve 
imodicr purpo$e ? namety, that oi exphimng ihe precedmg word*. 

In the cboiee ofexptanatary fbotitotes tlie translatør has more 
leeway. Hul Khaldun's own ideas .md the way he exprissnl them 
olier nr« pn riK ubr difftii iillicv to i hr- under>T;mding. but \ht* rm- 
merous passagen wherc icdinieal deiaib: n re diseøs^ed or carlkr 
authora are quoletl sorely iry the traushitors kriuwk'dge uf w ord* 
and tiltags, luddenr.dly, I hø Khsldin hin^elf is on record m ød- 
mining ihai ht- «hd nut ijukc imder^fcaud iht tfxt lu- inpied (at 
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2:22 1 and .i:isa, tielnw) Lite many oriit=r A rakle works, thi 
Mtui'hltiimjk contams søtne passages wherc it ohviøusly was minis 
casier fur tiit? aulhor tu l npy his sourec tljan il is for the iransItsTor 
to rind out iht mcurnng til' the tevt rap kil In general, wlien? the 
iranskior has succeedtd in understand ing lim Kluildun s test cor- 
rcetlv, verv litllt' in ilte- way of tiddetl explanation is necessarv. 

Hovvt!ver f Msidtkj! li ridt rst ånding and interpretation ot dre 
work pose greater problems, lire Sfuytuhiintdh wus compnsed 
neaiiv it trie end of ulre mtellecttial developmmt of medieval 
tøliim. nul tht? wørk covers practical ly sil its aspeers. Å ttfelUnigh 
incakidahle number of notes and excursnses would Ire reqwrcd if 
oiie sutl' to COmment on the historien! sign i ti C unc o of liJtifxliiiliis,in s 
statement.* and put caeh of tb cut in proper perspccfive, Nc-arlv *i 
renturv .igo de Siane felt that ht* tould pnjvide unliinited notes and 
cxplanatian* tt* his tramliition (cf. his introductaon, p. U 1 . but he 
reframed from doing so for tbe sake ol brev itv. Iji tiis end, be 
did very 1 ittic itulsed til tbe wav ot annotation 1 " Sinte lus linit, 
tbe materiaL that has a so und etaim to constcforaiion in iht notes 
bas gpwvti immeasimibly \ hundred years ngo, verv fow print«! 
Arabit texts existed. and nearly all ihe perthunt information wus 
still huri ed in manuacrlpns. Evcn nnwadays. wlien a guml part of 
Ara bie literalurc has lieconve available in primed form, it is often 
necessary, iti coonectfetl wuh tte Mtttjaddimtk. to reter to marin- 
scripts. In faet, our jteøwledge bas tiutgrowu tlut stage oliere tlus 
historical problems ofa vvyfk |ike the ,MiupidJt>nith, etmsld.crr.Hl bi 
itv entiretv, eun Ih. 1 eliu'idated bv uitittis of footnotes- Hk impoi * 
tant task of nit er pretat iiflt must bi* U'ft to liwrioglrBpbs on iiulii id uat 
sections of the texi. a schqMy W’<»' th:U ^ ***» ottempted so 
far oiilv on u verv small seakv® hi the notes to this translation, tte 
major problem has been one of sd eet ton, tfo.t of provuiing ref¬ 
erences that give the folkst possiblc information in ewilj acccssilile 

fo rm - 

[n sornr respocts, it lins been possible to Ih- br lerer than dc 
Sbne Nowwlay*. many of !bn Kteldun's rawnplw from political 
history no longer reqdlre comment, nor, from the point of vtew oi 


m M rviii. dboViL 

t!., Cut initiiwe, dir ttrtitrfr by Rentttid qimted lndow, n. Giti tu A i vi. 
for cafilér mtttuupts In tilis direcnon by S. van den Bergh. >•*!>- > 

and K. Frank, see nu. 1, d«, afld i«» Ch. vt. 
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modem hitfGringrftphy and sociok>gy. does the acQeptøhilfrv I bu 

Khaliluii'A historie al interpretations hiivé to I h: argutd 

A rætcrænct- to C Brockelhumiu Gu* kuhit dir arabifffttn /</- 
itratur, w tiere outhur? and works ofiitcrantre are coraCOT^d, mak^s _ 
Ét potøible to disp^nse vvs ih funker references* save. perhaps, for 
very recent bitdmgniphical maleri al. whkh lins becn c art fully 
exnraihed beibrc iricltunoti The Etinrhpnedia of hid tn and that 
splendid ttme-saving tool, the Voncordm tre H Indiens de ta tradition 
mm al mant w were also, Ln many cases, considered sufficient 1 $ goldes 
lu lurtlier utudy. 

Apart from obviou* references of this kind, and a certain 
amount of necessary phUologicai catmiieftt, 144 the seiection of notes 
has ht&n guided bv citie dominant consideration. Works that Ibn 
Kh drh'sn lutnsdf knevv, htie.w abum, or may reasonubly be slip] nsrj 
to have known or knovvn ahnut, have tieen etnphasiztd. Knøwlotigc 
of Ibn KhaLdun's soun.es is of immeasurable assistance tn betler 
uTidemanding his historicat position and significance. Wliilc a very 
small start in this direvtkm could he tnade in die footnotes Lo 
This translation, J am eotivlneed thai this kind of caiitntcui should 
he given præference over any otber. 

Whco I had mmpleted niv version. I compLtretl it with the 
previovis translations ;is carcIldly as poasiblc, giving partinibr at¬ 
tention ro de Planet. I Uave not omside red it tures rarr to irknowl- 
edge de Slajue's hvip whenever I ha ve corrected mi sinkes of my 
owa Nor have I felt it nccessary rt> signal passages røhere 1 thmk 
de Si ane erretl. The rem i er ignorant of Arabie mav be Ttghily 
jkutUtI ivhvii liv oliéervæs the divergencie.s. often lonsiderable, hæ- 
fween this« translation and thot of de Siane. Noncthelcss, my hnpe 
is tbat he will put greater reliance in the present translation, „il- 
though ii* recent Grigin t ofeourse, is no guarautte of il> romzti- 
ti esa. 


The total numlrvr of of ane kind or n lu dier iu the W ti i,uJ- 

di muh is raaniriungly small, VIhYs La witnxn. ttum-n. hy compansQn f Is full 
of vm mg »i!id tnmlatcd ammncrtTjs; «f. the transition hy T, (i. Bérgm -jehI 
M. 13. r«ch (SthaeiL, X. Y., jr. vin Naturally, Yko wjs liaiuiicuppcil 

by hk upc's pmfilectlun for Icanied infortiintwJl Tlie desire lu mhow ufl 
cme'5 leømtng led to rammittinj many Nuniiers, hyr aU*t nrepitrni the soil 
Fur 4 trenicncJCTiiP gp'wsSi uf Tnit leatnin^, srudl ** tlir pructcnt jmt staid 
dvtliiation of l Lul tflm Ltlun would ticver hiiva cJantemplftttk 

,B * VaHant readmg? uF tin- Iluvv k liuwéver, not l)een Lihiicaitnl wiih 
atiy LSe^ree of tSdrsistency, t’l js. haxix* iibuvv. 


tXti) 
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Hciiderlng proper names is a minor problem in all translations 
from the An hk. as here. Arahie proper nu mes cati easily be 
trunstTibed, and tin- nuithod of tratiscripilun employcd liere neodi 
no special rowiinent How - ver. foreign proper mimes, and 
pctidli pljré namcs in tiortkwestcrn Africa (the Nbghrib). nuke 
for complirur’tOMS- European platte mmes, Spatitsh o nes most 
notahiv, have been Irans!.',ied imo llieir m\ i ptcd EiigUshorcurri iit 
native form Plare (umcs from the Fast are given in transcriprioii, 
except v. Ilch a genera Ile accepted Lnghsh form exists. iTiere may, 
however, lie difference* of opinion as to what consttiutes a gen¬ 
erally areepted Engltsh form. Thu*, some of the proper turnes as 
well ns generally known Ara bie terms retained in rhe translation 
have heen de pr i ved df tfeéir macrons or circu in flestes. whileothers, 
witb perhiips an eipial rlaim to sodi dis linet ion, have been teft im- 
toudied; as a rule, præference has hveii given W accurate tnuismp- 
tiojL. With a verv few extepiions. place turnes from nunlnvi-iem 
Africa luve Leen given in vdnt mny hc con s i de red the most widdy 
med and acceptable of L 1te varimis Frendi formst usuallv. j i l an¬ 
ser! ptian of the Arubie form lins been adtlcd. In the disc of Berber 
names, iie witl know how Ibn Kh-ddun pmnOUticed thcin, oute s 
srtiidy uf the manuskripts of the 76ar Itas been made For the time 
bring, we km wv his pron ir tidal ion onlv in ’host* fises irisere the 
manuskript 5 of the and ihe .i tttobiftj^apliy indirate it, 

and liis promuiciatiotl has* uf coutst, hecii fnilowed. In iiifHlim 
achol.irly litwature. diere scetfls to he linie agreemeiit on tlic finer 
points åf die trameriptinn of ane km [fcrbcr tribal and personal 
names. 

Mudi more might tu said aboqt terhnica! details at ising mit uF 
the present translation. However, if thev were wrongty håndled, 
more Stnowledge of that fart would hor repuir the harm done to. 
nor. ifthey were com-ctlv applied, itwrease Ly itself the useftiltttss 
of, the translation of what has berti talled with lut le, if miy, 
exjggcration, "uroloubtedly the grearest work nf it* kind tlut has 
evtr yet teen created liY any mind lu any time or platte,'' m 

m j_ Toiitliec, ri Siiii/v of Ilis tory (sid ml,; London, tf)S5]. tt I, 332, 










thi: muqaddimah 
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The / > 2 1 rodnet ion and Book One 
ofthe IVorhl I listory, entitkd Kitib aVIbar, 
oj Ibn Khaldun 
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7-N T1JE SAME OT GOD. THE MERCtFLL, 
: THE COM PASSION ATE. PfiAY, O GOD, 
FOR OUR LORD MUHAM MAD AND MIS 
FAMILY AND THE MEN AROL-ND HIM 


TUF, SEHV \NT of God ivho liecds rhc mercy of God vvho 
is SO rich in His Uihdness, Whd-m-itahaiån b. Muhammail b, 
Khaldun al-Hadramt- God give him succeas!—says: 1 

Praised lit God! He is p&werful and miglit) In His hånd, 
He holds royal authority and king&p.* Nis w*-‘ dw most 
bmuiiful na mes and attribut es. His koowledge is such that 
nothing, be ir rev tåled in seem whispering or (even) lefl 
unsakL venuins strafige to Hint. Nis powur is snich th.it noth- 
ing ir heavCTi .uid upan earth is tuo ni ur i i fur I lim or escapes 


Him. 

He rrcated ns Trom tlie earth *$ living. breaddng crea- 
ttires. ile made ns to settie :t on il as races and nations. From 
it, He pro vided sustenance and provisions for us. 


1 Huse vv.ir.ls ar* wrintn lu MJjjfiriTiI script m Ti und l rø ivnitrri 
Uut in [bn Khuliluti-a lift: ar* møre ertimvi- \ olr^ilv tun- Due S^U. 
Turist, iniam.{rel!RK>i!SJ «tøfo clnrfjwlge.WaH-lMl-«lin VW-ar-RHmiii.i «. 

\m&m m m*** fiaid - - '<? " d ^ ■?! 

-Ibi, , t -U Mm l ml Judge. W j ri-od-dl li ,m>u 1 * yd 
o Lir Lord und Midter, ihv wyrøf O# Gml Wtøø netm irm, t WalipaiMln* tb* 
Muslim Judire. AKT Zay.i 'AKJ-^ltjijinaii li. Kliiiliiiii al-tøidnml MiU 
—God ltnsllit' 1 . lul my< JJiJ HgmenT> and repair all his 

LHUver* kf. is. i #ii. I.*el0fc] and fttfll til? ad'ions " Hl11 ÉT* 11 ' in hin i \y!- 

It«ncc anJ mn\ gcjuefOSiiVi for He t* tlb*h ami iiM*' to dd thit p and Hu lus 

miwtT over everylhing''—hu* PjMl - « 11 

1 TIilju-l 1 tfcrtrtfr i mutt' -iii*J- miiiSiiiA) .irc com monly ustd lo ™fcr lo The 

naturel duJ aupcrnaiiiraT worith, l|V 1 ■> . . 

ro tu >r, hm Wfitøh T **rJ* w drf|klllatl j* nsed li*rr. 

It is The pLirpo« of tlic åffuflak ^uvooitu ^ 1 ot Amluc wrorfcs io ^rnirnc 
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Imvcattan 


The wombs or ogr mol hers and liogse* art? our aliode. 
i, *- Susten^iiee .mb food keep tis ithve Time wc ars tis out. < lur- 
liv es' tt-mis. the dates of whirli luve Leen ftxed tor ns in 
the lurnk (øf desrmy), rUim ns. htut He lasts and per.si.sts, 
He is The Li ving One who does not die. 

[Vaycr and hlessingps uj»n our Lord and Master, Mu- 
hammjjd, the Aral? * prophet, whøm lo rub and Gospel luivt 
mentioned and described; * Ititn fur whose birrli the world 
that is was (alrcady) in laiwr befare Sundays were folio wing 
upon Saturdavs in teguW .seejiienee and befor« Saturn and 
Behemoth had lievomc siparated: f him ro whts*i* l rut h fuln es s 
pige on and spider bore u itness. T 


the main Uieisie »f tlir Work, ind shia i> whai Ibri Kluldun aiitmpia to do 
hert iii twG pj/Li^riiphs, 

Tin- i ord “races," An»W pi, mav jHq taran "nem-rntliHM." Ti u oc, 
man s Li Test hy p, g+jJ + | r øj beiow. 

■ Huidiii iui l|& IÉ iitb^int£ " 

5 [li medieval poli-mk-ti hcnveen Muslim* and Oirinunt and Ntiralimj 
ttTui Itws, an import anT sutijcct of disttøgskiri wai the nk-rences to Mulian- 
«i*d ihBT, aaxir«in«j ta Muslim thettlopsns, conl.t he i'mui-J m ScripiurL 
L'f., fur ii-uumre, Maiirtoiuthit, EfiUtc Ut itmrn, til ,md Jr \ S, Halhin am! 
B. folien {New York. iftfla), p. v.»; J llorovita in El, ‘*T*»r2t M : 
\\ M Watt, "His Ntutw vs Ahmatl," [ri Tit Mintim tParid, XLJIl (i om) 
i 10-17. 

" Mulwtncunl esisted jiHor w time nul apw, tf nor ir horlv at leasr in 
soul end through rhr divine lighi uf prapluK-i, wldili, i* «olnethifig divinr, 
wa.i iiIjh- prime val. Tin. : Neo-Flamnue, ntystic, SjiTah) iticorv ol the iirimcvji 
prophetic liglit w«a HHtittioli Lo oithodbu Islam Imig |bn KhHliiuq's 

Lime and had b™ spfeaiE mninly through the mi-ttimn uf Siih>m. ff 

V Ajnirav. Ulf Person Mitlhimmeih in Uhte usd GW> ■, (. ,,, : r 

i SKxfeluilm, Wil), rP . sis tT.: h. Mestjgnnn m El, s . t ~ X i,r Vtuljaii- 
inadi ,T 

Saturn occupies The w.. heavcn and. ilierrftiir, onutienn rUt nmsr 

r i j : M ' ri dilMtKt Cf. W. Hsrtnffir in t\l. s .v. 

.ll-ltakU) m& Is tot BlbUéii HelhTTioth nf Joh tOpft wlnfii 

tradition ideiitilied vtiih LcvLithuii. ... OfQin'ån øft i f n 

(rf ei-Unydånl end ?he nrfi iwim given t-v dr Slant) idnuifv -Ih- mvlholtK-i- 
tiil hall Uj«iis wfiH'li The Wth resu Hi>ii Beheinoth 

VVliH. MuJjaninind IrTt Mttu h gr- m Mrilma, lu- stayed im eave lur 
sonu 1 iimr M cetam who «tnt afiw him iaw Uu» tw>- pigcutu jtnrl hu-U a 
ne.it nv-rt- the i-ntmnre to the c#ve. and/nr ,■ ipidet h.jd swrail j weh <>wr 
il 1 hev conciotleil th,i! tm nr» timid have mserj ihc cavo rctenilv. TUia 
raitniui 1 i-'geml. »hit-li ia tnettliwii.'d irv Hu? raTiuiiisntiri !ti Qur'iq ri 40 f aii 
is of raduT- Ut« oria.n »mi »11 Omsi.lnwl tvuh »n»- Hiapiri™ Bnl £ 
“i r 11 "“■'i I hn-grapner* nr tlu IVopbe., Ct Itm lut Uir, MMvd Ifnm 
l3Sl-s&/iiaa.-M3. , IH, Ihi r ’ ' ' 
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fnvneaiitin 


(Prayer .m l lilcMlrgs) alsr« u|w>n lus ramily *md the men 
around hint wbo by focin^ his rorøpatuoni * and fbllmveps 
gaincd wide influerne and farne and uho by supponing him 
fouritl unity while the ir enetales were wealtened through dis- 
jtfraiao. T’ray. O God, for him and thcm. for as loitu as 
Islam slrall ronmiue ru enjny irs lurky fortnne and the frayed 
rope of unbclief shall remum euif Give manifold blcssmg3 

(lo him and ihem)l__ 

* isi n B -iiul II. ^ C. arttl E hive wrluétøOi “loviiij; liim," 
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f FOR EWORD) 


HISTORY is a discipline wide ly cultivaied amnng nuiions 
and racts. Lr is tsgcrh sought ilter. The rtien in tlie Street, 
the ordmary people, aspire to know ir. Rings and tiraders vie 
for Tt. 

Both the leamød an ri the ignorant lire ahk* tn understand 
it. For on thu surface litstorv is no more titan information 
aU'iut political events, dynasties, am I ner i irre tue s of tlie re- 
mote past, degn titly pie sen red and spiced wiih proverbs. lt 
serves to entertain large, irnwded ga dierings and bring« lo 
tis an underst ånding of human uffairs. (It shows; how chaug- 
ing v ond it ions affeeted (human »flairs), how vemln i lyna s- 
ties amc 10 nccupgr an ever widtir space in ihe warld. and 
how they settlud the earth until thcy lieard the eull and their 
tinte was up. 

The tnner meaning of history, on rhe oiher hånd, involves 
spee li Luion and an attempt to gel at ilte iruth, Mibtle e.s- 
planatiun of ihe causes and ori gins of existmg ihings, and 
deep hnowtedge of the how and vvliy of events, (Histnry,) 
therefore, is ftrnly rooted in philosophy. it de serve s to be 
acconnted a Linaoch of (ptiilosophy) 

The nu tstand ing Muslim historiens made exhaustivc col- 
Icetions of historical events and wrute them down in book 
, t form. But, ihen, persons who hud no right to octaipy them¬ 
selves with history i nr rod ured i ruo [hose hooks imtrue gossip 
wliieh thev tiad thought up or treelv in vent ed, ns well is 
fnise, d isered i leri reports whiiih they had made up or cmbcl- 
l ished. Manv of their successors fol lovved in tlielr steps and 

1 t'f. Bfrmhad, p. Hl. 
ti 




Tb* \ftuning af llutury 


pa$„cd thai information ''ti tf u? os thev had licortl i£. I hej 
did not look fur. ot paj any attention to, tile i' llllb*?s <d evente 
and romlitlon.1, nor did tliov elitutnate or rejeet [lonscnskul 


stimes. , 

Linie cffiirt b I wing made to get ar the muh. The mncal 
eve as a njfe is Wt tifa^p am! mbHiiuled ossump- 

ti'ofts irt - losel\ atUed and famitUr element* in historien! in¬ 
formation. Bhjid trust in tradition is an itthented traii tn 
human heings. Oveupuikm with The f rfhobrly) disdplmes on 
the part rtf thoae #hb JfltVft M r ‘K ^ 1 is "'idespread. Bul the 
p^ture of stupidiiv is „mi-bolerne for nuinhind. No <*» 
ran stand up u^in'st titt* authority of truth. and tin evil of 
ndsohoud is tolv fuuffhl with onligluuiihjE spekulation, nu* 
r c [Kitler merely ilittaica und passes on (the malerial), lt 
takes erincdl insight to son out the lodden tiuili. ir T * 1 es 
knowledge to lav trutli bure and polish it so thai critical iu- 
sight rnav he appUed to it- 

Muny systematic Waloiteal storks have beeti composed, 
and titt history of nations und dynasties b the ivorld has been 
compiled und "w ri tten down. But then ure very fe« (histo¬ 
ries) xvho luve hei-umc so «eU hr.mvn to bc m'OgniZCd 
as auihontks. and who have n T U ed the products of the.r 
predeeessor.s bv their own works. They tun olmest be eounted 
on the fingers uf tlu- humis; they jic hardly more nnim-mus 
tlian the vt)»eU in irramroaticul ronstruciions ( which art just 
three). Thore ure. for insunee. Ibn lshdq:^ aJ-Tabu i, 
[ijj! jth-KaHjf; ls Muhammad h 'L'inar al-W :tqjdl; Sayi b. 
Tmur al- Assidt’. ** d-Mas'udi .“and »^er him mis (hHo - 


" >“ Mntønuttul b. U1>H »uOiot «f the **"!*> ;’ f 

Mubnuiiid. i le divtl in l» nr I9t M> 7<TT M). U G--/U l, 

b, Jadr. author nf th< -W«. «V*4W 1^M4 « 

SfcAKl m «^ism.ao nr »l/S* * ** 

1 »J"l "f rarly Uis™, 

[ 7 + 7 -sasl, Cf.ML. I. urt i'-, .vi/ft. i, «b f* 

« ilcdicd ni tw I”' 1 " " C.ti.,X*P!>I-. “ f pr- 

i* -All h, ut-tb«ayiv d. * w Dr ps d lt bAL ' lj 1 fr ’' 

Suppl., 1 . /Tu i 
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Fwra.’nrd 


rians^ who are distinguished frum thi? general run (of tiis- 
toriarts). 

li is well krjown lo eompetent persons ond relkible <*\- 
perts thai the worhs of al-Mas*ud; and al-WåqidE «re 
siispecf and ohjectUmahie in certain respects , w Htmever, 
dieir works have benn dist'tnguished by universal aoceptance 
id the information they contain and by iiioption of their 
methnds and their present at i on of material l he dtsieming 
eritie is his mvn jiuJge as lu wbich part uf their matertal he 
linds spurimis, .ind vvhich he gives credence to, Civilizatinn, 
in ns fdifferent] conditioms, contams (dilferentj elements tu 
whivh histo ri ca 1 information mny be rclated arid with vvhich 
reports and historical matemis imy Lig checked, 

Must id the histories by iltese {au t] vor s) cover everything 
because of file universal geøgraphical es tension of the nvn 
earliest Islam ir dyn:« sti es w .ind because of the very wide 
aelection nf søurces of which they did or did not make use, 
Some of these autbors, such as al-Mas'udi and historians of 
his type, gave an eshaustive hi story of the pre-lslamic dy¬ 
na sne s and nations and of uf lier (pre-Islamic) affairs in gen¬ 
eral Some Ilter hi s tor låns, trn the nther Imnd, showed a 
tendenev to word greater rcsTriciion, husil at mg to bc so gen¬ 
eral JLtid comprehettisivf. They brøugbt toge ther the hap- 
| tonings of tlieir ovrø per i od and gave exliaustivu historien! 
information about their oivit part uf the world. They re- 
strieted themselves ro the liistory of their own dynasti es and 
cities. This was done by Ibn Hjyydii, the histmian ofSpain 


" itm HJistltKm'b. EgyiKian pupil, [hu Hajiir. is » |pod witaew u to il« 
p.irrmu utj | L'i t i i Mif of 1 L.ivli'p i «ri' du.jiiiil itu hislttriJn* memimird \|, 

Mx'fidi - works uro uui af dmilatiw i fif/rjtø), lieau*- f,, wa» Shr«l, 

■ lM,i Mii'unlali. iiinl lin: Spjmarjl lbu Hitivati (i F GAl 1 i m |f v r( xf 
l' 5l H 'I'""« 1 '« ‘mit i.f him. t i II;t, f.mf.v „i-MizM filwh-rJ 

bad Ls^m/ivn-is). IV, aa+r Al-Wiiprii i» cgoti couddtrall m un- 
iruiiihiii Tniiismirn-r ■■! histories! iriniiiiMhs und ;ujmraiir ni pr[atanii^' In*. 

j!"\ -‘sP jgffE! ,l,v : ' mJ a(l & wWhga “» tue [ijM, cr, jit-Kiupb tb 

! d - iU l ■J‘\ rd> ' {t-Jiru, 13 +tf/nwt). III, i+ r!-; ond J|>j, Kajar. 

fakditih (Hydetabsd, iaas-j7 i‘<07-10, JX. srtrt |f 
IT Tliat i s, The t'mayyaitø imd ttw 'AbLåsuk, 






Sk-rhomtugt uf Earlitr ilhttrritiai 

and ihe Spiinisli L> nta\vads, 1 ' and by Ibn av-Raqiq, tb c his- 
torian of tmqiyah and the dynds ty in Kairouan (al-gayra- 
wdn). 1 ® 

The later historian* wctc all tradition-bo und and thitl of 
nature and inteUigencc, or, (at aiiy rate) did not try not to 
hi? duil, They mereh copied ” die (nltier historians) and 
followed their cxarøple, They disroganded the dia uges in 
eotiditions and in the custoins cif nations and rares tliar the 
piissing; of time had brought abotit. Thus, they presented Uis- 
torical information aliout dynasties and stories of events from 
ibe carly periud as mere forms witltolrt substattee, blader 
without scabbaråst as knowiedg« tbat fflust bc eonsidered 
ignorance, because it is not knowu what of it is extrsineous 
and what is genuine. (Their information) conccms hap¬ 
penings the orig i ns of vvhich ure not ktiown. It coitccrns 
species the genera of which are not tuken into consideration, 
and wbose (speidfic) differences are not veritu-d. 11 Wilh the 
information They set døv,n they merely repeated historie*! 
matenul which IS. in any case, widely kno"n, and fnllovved 
the carlitT Itistorians who worked on it, They neglected the 
importance of c ha uge over the generations in their trea tin en t 
of the (lllstoricaJ muterial), because they had no onc who 
eo uld inteipret it for tb em. Their "orks, thrrefore. give nu 
oxplanation for it. VYhen they then turn to the destription of i, s 
a part i rul ar dynasty, they re|*'rt the historie*) information 
ahmtt it (medumcally) and take rare to pre,serve il as it had 
becti passed on down to tiltro, liv it irn.tginary or i tue, 1 hev 

n 1 Ijvy An l>. Khalaf, 377 -lRa ts» 7 /S 8 - 107 «J. Cf. Cdt, t, WS: HiippL, 

J, 57b; jml sec ticLow, 3;3G+, B .nul C dmfige thi- GBfTtti IbH l;byyan in 
thi* murern ro Abu U*yriVn. 

1,1 IbråhEm b, éI-QAiiid, whi« hs/edfu. a ^ Cl GAL + !. \S5* SappL, 
li W29 w iiKitft bdiQw s \ ,$&G imd S: 3453. 

iMqiyals nrflfttfs ihe mmc of thi- Kormm syrnet i* AfBcsc This g«w 
priij'hicul xrm s* cormncsnlj uswd hy Umi Khiikliijt \rt. p, 3 b^knv - ) dmi 
hus li^cfi rt r tiuned in the 1 irJLiisfcniøit, 

*»> UtOTllf t 'wovtontheUjom/'Cl, for instanev, n i i h- to Cl). vi.bclcw. 

For these terms of tagtc* sto below, anri kST'i, for eviiiiplt 1 

Cf Bnmb.iri,. p. -Hi. 
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Fcreztcrd 


do not tern tu the beginning of rite dynasti, Si or du thpy tril 
why it unfurlcd hs banner »ml \yst$ jbk- to give promincnce 
to its emblem, or what cuused ir to oome to a stop when h 
had reachetl its terni. Tire student, thus, has still to seartli 
for tht- beginmng& of eond ilions and for (the pri nri pies of) 
organization of (the various dynastier], ile must (hinistlf) 
investigate wliy tiie variotts dynastier brought pressures to 
hear upon each other and v.hy ihcv suceeeded each otium, J le 
must search for a cn nvi roring explanation of the elements 
thitt made fur muuial separation or rontact ajnong the dy- 
nasiies AU this will bt dealt with in i!il- Imrodui tion to this 
Work* * 

Other historiens, then, cutne with too brief a pres ental ion 
(oi bistory}, l hev went to the ex t rerne of behig sal i s il ed 
with rhe names of kings, without any genealogical or liis- 
toiioai information, and with only a Numerical indicaiion of 
the length of mgps” This was done by Ibn Kushitj in the 
MSsån and by those lost sheep who followed tiis 

melhod. No rreciunct can be given to what they sav. Thev 
are nor considered rutstworthy. nor is their mu Ler i ni von-* 
sidered worthy of transmission, for ihey cauaed useful ma¬ 
te™! to bo lost and damaged the mttthods and rustonts ac- 
knov. ledged (as soimd and practical) hy historians; 

Wheii l tiad read the Works of o lihers and prubed JntO the 
recesses of vesterday and today, I shuuk myselfm« of that 
drowsyrorrjpiuccitrv und slcepinerø. Although nul mueh nf a 
wriu-r, 11 1 exhibitt-d my own Htcrary u hi lity as well as 1 
con kl, und, thus, composeti y bunk cm historv, In (Lins book) 

I lifted the veil from cond ikons x^s they arise in tlm various 
generations. I arranger! it in an iirdérly way in chupters 


= F ‘v [he so-al! l‘,[ "dutit letters 1 * mentiotød W ns used før nutmrføa] 
indication, see n. ssh to t’li. vj, Jjtfø«, 

i- JJ 3!M> , t0 Mfi W Wi;: l J " lXI tu If«-* ‘ T 107(1, 71 I t'f 

b , Suppi., 1, ssa r. Ihn KMdun's reference to rhe M(~J n 
niparently l»v RJwtSfi.li, Kathf 9%-ptiri^, ed. Ilitøt f Lcinim 

* London, tasfi^Sb VI, 585. Tja -lfe* cl-^t U ,,„t ' 

LJierjffly, I ( >n irty own for dulhorslup thwigh I w JJt | Mt )k- 

ru.pT*. # s » 





C hfttrttti ané Arrpfigfmrnt vf i hr fFr,rt 

de. ding w]rh hisuiriittl laets and refleeiionts, In it 1 showet) 
how and whj dytmties and civilization ori giiiate. 1 based the 
work 011 the lus tor)’ cif ilte hvo races that constitute die 
population of iht Maghrib at ibi> time and people tt s various 
regions and rities, and an that of their rullng houses, both 
long- and slimt-live-d, mdudiug the rulers and allier ihey 
had in thi- pst. Thesc two races are the Arabs and the 
Berbers. Tbej aw the twn races known to have res id ed in 
the Maglirib for such a lonir time that om? cnn hardly imagine i, s 
théy tiet lived el se w liere, for lis inhabitatils knuw no other 
human races. 

1 rorr eet ed the cuiitems of the wgrk care futly and pre¬ 
sent«! it to the jiiclgnu-nt of >clKikars and the elite. 1 folhwed 
an unnsuul tnetbod of arrangement and division into chap- 
u-rs. Fro in ilte various poss iliilities, 1 cho.se a remarkable and 
original me thod. Irt the Work, l to in ment ed or civilization, 
on urban ixat ion, and on the es sen ti al cliaraeterlstics of hu¬ 
man social organisation, in a way that ex platos to the render 
how .ind whv things .iie a.s they are, and shows hiiti how the 
men wlio cunrtitnted .i dynasty firs! camr ufum thi- hbtorical 
ses-liv. A.s a result, he will wash liis hånds n f any blind trust 
in tradition He will become .mare of the enndlrions of 
pertods and races that ffere beton; his itmi- and thnt will bc 
afier it. 

1 divider! the wprk into an introdurtiun and three hooks: 

!lie Introduction deals tvith the great merit of 
hUtaribgraphy, (offers) an appreciation of its various 
methods, and ettes error s of the histuriarts. 

The First Book deals with civilt Karton and its es- 
sentiid thararterlstk-s, uamelv. royal amliority, go ver li¬ 
men r, gamful iK'cupations, way s of mak in g a living, 
crafts, and Sciences, as well as with the eau sos and 
ressorts thereof. 

The Seeønd Book deals wtth the history, raves, and 
dynastk’s nf the Arabs, from the bégtnnitip ot creation 
down to this time. This will ineinde references to sudi 
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lamrms n an ons a nd dynasties cøntemporaneous vvith 
ti ion, 9 * ns the Nabataeanv' llic Sy ri n ns, |Jll- pers i am, 
the IsmHites, the Copts, tin* G recks, tbc Byzantines, 
and the “Dirks, 

The Third Book deals with the historv of the Ber¬ 
bers and ot the Zanåtah tvho ar« part of riicjn: vviiii ilieir 
"rigins and races; and, in partieubr, with the royal au- 
thoriiy and dyn as ties in the M agil rib. 

Later nn, there vas jny trip to the Rast. m order to find 
out -iboui the manifold slhiminath u it offers and to l'ultill tht 
religions duty and c ns tom of cireumgnjbulating the Ka’bah 
and i si tmg Med i mi. us well ,i> to htudi llie sy.su ma I i( works 
and tomes on (Eastem) historv, As a result. I tv as able to till 
the gaps in my historien] information about the nott-Aiab 
f Persian) nilevs of tlinse lands, and ahorn tbc Turkish dvnas- 
tic.s in the regions nverwhich ihcy ruled. t added tins infor¬ 
mation to ivhat 1 had written liere {befare in tins amnection). 
I insorted it into the treatimrnt of the nations nf the vjrious 
districts and riders of the various eities and regions that vvere 
mniemporiiry with tllose (Per si an and Turkish) races. In 
ibis conaeeticm I was brief and eondse and prefened the easv 
goal to the dittkult one. | proct-erfed from general genealogi- 
ral (uibles) * 7 lo detail ed historicsl information. 

Thus, (this work) coiumns an eslmustivc hlsioiy of the 
worltl. It torces stubbom stray wisdom to return to tlie fold. 
It gives t-auses and rcasoris for happenings in the vuiiHtt 
dy mist tes. It (urris out to be <1 vesse l for philosophv, a re- 
euptade for I nstorir.3 i kntmledge. Tlie Work euiuåim tlie 

■ Sirset Hil* prE-lslamic Aralia ure crauidn tJ tn tyv vuiittd mmc? the 
1'ppiminE «f the wrrriti, all tlie nnuørts of the World nmy Iwj SiL ]U [t > |,* V v 
lieeii ilieir cotilfirtpcirjitifi, 

: - Llic NjIblIjutuu, anvnlmg tu Miistlm Iwlwif, wert- the pre-Maimr 
pc>|Kik»T«an mdigermus to Hu. li I hr ,i,i. Lem Sv-r,|.-. U u-,-11 ti the 

N^iiUitHin, nu liirli- rhi- ancicul Wr'^qpoTafnrjiii. 

" &LjliJ1 l 3jll( E "gptiéial cames," bu< tltu reailuifT 

sccsns |iieferable, Hic ycju-^JnuimJ rdiU-i jrv the tmc* utiitii ll.n tålulilim 
rr^brly ad ih. tu rhe liinroncal description ul pctiplcj and dynmles in thi- 
* fhlif. 





Crmtents and Til Ir iif thr Wvrk 

fri story uf thi? Arabs 3mi ihe- Berbers, both the sedvntary 
groiips and the nomads, tt alsn ront.ims references to tlic 
great dynasti** that were contempornry wkh tbem, an il„ 
moreover, dejrly indhales meinorable lessom* to bc ieamed 
from etttv CftndittOW and firoin subscquent htstory. There- 
fore, I talleii ihe work "Book of Lessons and Archivo of 
liarly and Subswjuem History. Dealmg witb the Poli tital 
Kvints Comeming tin? Aralts, Ko o-Ara lis, nmi Berbers, and 
ilte Suprernc Kulers Who Were Contetnporary with 
Them.*'" 

] onnited nothing rom erning the origin of rares and dy- 
nas t ies. voncerning the 'Vnehronism nf the earliest nation*, 
eonctnrdng the n-a sot■* fur t'hungc and variation in past |u>- 
riotls and within religiou* groups, conceming dynasties and 
religions groups, towns and hamlets, strength and liurtnli- 
atlon, large numbers and small rnimbers, scietiees and cm ft.s 
gains and 1 nsses, changing gilicral condhions, nomadic and 
sedemary li le, artnal events and tuture events, al] rhings es- 1 , * 
peeted n> ocour in dvttha ti tm. 1 tfeaied everything compro- 
hensi vely and tshaustivtly aml esplained the argument.« fur 
and muses uf it(s existetiee). _ 

’-fn Aruluc JCfitfli df-'Ibar in a^tiwix ul-mnl>toiU \cj 4 - 4 btbar ft .mj> 
al-Arab u!a-t-'.4jnm Ka-t-ttarkir »•*-*<>« mik dfcnil ur-ii/l(J >j 

I lu* evici inemiiiig uf tli c titlt. i'Spcviiillv uf ihc wenJs dl-u.hi jI- 
mvbljJa' tt-J-UJiatAxr, traJiilated l iere hv ' Artlnve uf T'-ii U aiul .Stihs«qUcnt 
Ittstoiv, ' lins given vise w iwm'I) sp , 'uifafitj». \ Twnt ili.Viuijuii 1 » 1I1111 'if 

H. K ti hen m Or*»td&. se. XV u*vd. J«*-H Hie dLilertut sujtgwttøiis 
ire n'im'iumil'.' iLimniitartl ly t ixlirl. hfmtdvx ■t#'i 7 -ttn p s.i 
(n. sa). CloWl u> t the et i v reet' h mlerss Jmifi ng wn* Siivcstn- de $acy in his 

Ckrtttomufltir ura^f [ IVb. matJ), II. -?*>■ 

iini aM/uSj* plan-il twvt u> cjcL otticr j rc traninutipl 

I, ,m 1„ lv ]in'ii ?if t T tu tlte suhjecr iuhI predicutc of .t nominal senieiHK. I’lie 

inliltv! of a nominal sent Ente i’iws ai rlie ly j»iI tin jiretlieaic 

usimtty ni thi ''ml, | lit- muh- ir, wtiirli Il-n htwlih'ui nanti* beg inning jU'J 

1 .. Ih lu itlal ln-rv i* runde -imply tU--ir hy tlw |TwdniL' seniei^e 

(j: Wdl 3 J liv the vvhoJr XlmfaJMmtky In tliv |irev«tinp wiiihw, 

il l -lE A.l ii'i' li- j - ir? J h^dillrJ rnlff tmn5 liJ t«l Sltt'i hy éJfly (.tiThJlllrms 

anil snUseqoenT hiefon .'* refers ty ftif "f.irh lonlititfus.' tlie twpimilng* uf 
huntstn 4 nul .nul |Fiitiriral urgat ii /.al um, U'lileLi eotnt ibst jirif thi »uhjeei uf 
il Jioitiiiial sehinin:: ’'sUbtc'|Hé!it histofli" follcT'i i npnn rlitm us Uie 

predicau uf j iiomin.il wfilenee ft >1 lo vvs il» Mthfect Ihe ei-iitiniiil ic.i I om- 
necTimi „ Luneeinr: .: h\ |hn Inluklun a logieal tynfKt:tl«M. StiggeStilig n 

ran mI jitKiu berwecit "eativ beginmtigs " ami 'aijbstrpieni tustpry." 
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Ah a result, this bouk has becorne irnlque, as it coma tus 
imtisua] knowledge ntiii familiiir if kulden uisdom. Still, aftcr 
all has been said, I am consdous of impcrfection uhen (1 
look at) tlie schobrs of (psst and contcinporuiyi times.’' I 
confess mv inabilitv tn penetmtt so difficulr a subjcct. I wisli 
tbat irten of sdaolarly oom pe mire am! wide knowledue u oli Id 
look at the book with a critkal, rather than a coinj)larent eye, 
and silen i ly currect and overlook Lhe nus taltes tbey eume 
upon. The Capital of knowledge that ati individipl sdioUr 
has to offer is small. Admission (cfone's sht>rtcoming>) saves 
From cc ns Lire. Klndness from coileaguejt is bopetl for. It is 
God wbom 1 ask to intike our deeds acceptable in His sigi ir. 
He auffices ine. He is 3 gnod prtnecrør. ' 

°.ihl ttl-’n: rir. Kar thi* EipruMricm^ tf. .lutuhti^ntfhy, (j. :>aT, mut twlfiw, 

"ff. l^ur'ån s.l 7 :i (irer), In suiue MSS, ii dedicnium artdressed 10 s 
paj-intuLif piirori folluw * lierr 
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Tflf txnUea>e f fustamgmphv ~.1i r o/ 

i ft/ :jrinU) øpptpacht) la flitter* —.4 gtimpie al tht 
dijftrtnj ti "Jt of error* to whtch kitmw* >ire ikbtt. 
Si'ltvihitig ubittl ’jftx tiest trrars udfar. 1 * 


I r S'HUUIP BE KVOWN th:it histon is n disciplint tha! 

has il jrrt'Eit mmtber of (UHFerént) approaches Its usefu! 
aaptets art von manv. Ir> goal i> distinguished. 

(S-listory) make> us aequeinted with the conditinns of 
pait nations as tk*y art- reflerted in rlieir (national) - hameter, 
it mnkos us aequainted with the biographies of the jouphets 
and with the dynasties and polides of ruion. Whncver so 
destres mav thus adiieve The usdhl result of being able to 
iniitatc histori ral samples in reEgiouS and woridly matters. 

Tlie (writing 11 of hl Story) requlres munernus snurces 
and greiiih varied kmmledge. It also revires a good speen- 
lative mind und thoroilghives«*. (1 iwscsdim td thest tun 
fptulities) lemls tlu- histortan to the truth and keeps kim from 
slips und emirs. If iie trusts historital information in its piam 
tnmsrnitted form and has no clear knowlaige of the prin- 
npies resulting from custom, the fundamental facts of poli¬ 
ti^ the nature of civilisation, »r the amtilt ion« gøveming 
human social organisation, and i f. furthennore, hc does not 
cvalu Jic reinott or ancient materiel thr ough cotnp amon 


n i'jnf (bur paces -cre iratistatvii by H. NiflwlatTn, ■[r,*n.;hi^ 

tions o f !•:.nitrit Pttrlr v .«.i l'tast { (’.unhr.di;. . I-1. ; T. lUo \t a Lut 

,e*t, ,Un to ,, .vO Hn. aftWs tni-isUti.111. -aa -,rh 

clo^rv liv n |1 \lacdrfliiilrt. tht Prelrgamtita ej ll>n MjWm 

(•vnniu s'miir Scri* m. i)(Wtai,tWli« t«« 1 - 
« Mitiio|son supplits ‘student” "i ' 1 


rejir lU*flV. 
irmi-ad ui ■vdiltig." 
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with uvur ur eontcmponiry mate rUl, Iil- uf ten cimtøt avojd 
suimhling and slippmg und rkviatiiig from the highrnud of 
trut'h. Historiens. Qtir'ån eonurientators and lodmg trans- 
rui tters have 1 'omintttL‘d, firequtiu error* in the storks and 
events they reported. They accept cd them in the plain trans- 
tnitted form, u iihout regard Fur its valne. They dkl not check 
them with the principles undertving such historical situations, 
uor ilid ihey coropare them v\ ith similar matenal. \ko, they 
did not prohe (more devply) with the yard sti ok of philosophv t 
w ith the tiet pi of knowledge of the nature af things, or w ith 
tlsc hulp of spectibtion and historkat insigbt. Tbre-fore, they 
atrayed from tlit* iruth and fouud Lhemselves lost m the desert 
of basel ess assump (ions and error s. 

This is esperil] 11 y the case wnh figures, eiihcr of sutns of 
munéy or of soldiers, whenever they oocur in storks Ihry 
offer a good opportunity for false information and ronMituic 
a v etude for nonseiiskal statenients. They must be cottt rolied 
and checked w ith the help of known fundamental facts. 

For oxainplc, al-M as'udi and man v ot lier his torUns re¬ 
port that Moses eounted i he amiy of the Israel i te* bi the 
despn. !! He had all those uble ro carry arms, espedstlly tlios« 
twenty years and alder, pas s mustor. Thore turned out to be 
600,000 or more. In this rotmecunn, (al-Mas'udi) Forgets 10 
take into comidenition whether Egypt and Sy ria could pos- 
sibly have held sucb a number of ssoldiefs. Every real i ti mav 
have as large a miliiia as it ran hold and support, hut no 
more. This faet is attested hy well-known cusitims .itid famd- 
iar conditions. Moreover, an arrny of tins size eaunot march 
or fight as a unit. The whole avaiUble terrin)ry would hi 
too small for il. If it were in hattic formation, it would ex- 
teud two, three, or more times beyond the field of vision, 

" Cr iil-Mis'Vidl, MutSj atih-dkubtiih (Paris, isiu- 77 ]. I. fis f.; tV. «>. 
Al-Ntjs’iidl k-u Ki w ilw numhi- nf Ismrlitev Atvonlmg m ol-Hafcrf, 

Kit V- nf~mJiUU I, MS Nuru Osuunivr, .‘lu-n-, ful -n,:), Mi™ . 

left Fjryjrt with myr, atile 10 carry annkuut nuurt in g ilm.r unJtr 

ten dinL lin es ^\x\ yvjtrs nf m-r Hie rifict minibtT 009,0:10 fntuirl! iti Num 
\ 1 p,i r w:i, il bo kl auto ti tu t\ w Awlrt-, tf. for limmen lim Kathit, Niddyzh, 
I, Ml 1 wtac 1 iiEr printed te&t givei 




Em nstwi Figum hrtulitex 

llow* then, muld H\o such pardes fight tvhb earh otter, or 
ono burde formation garn ihe upper liand when one liank 
not fcnow uhat die other daiik h dping! Ihe situation 
at the present day testi««* ta the eonwiness of this *Wt- 
nu-m. The pust resembles the firture more than one [drop of) 
water iiføther. 

Furti icr more. the rødm of the Peril an* Wés ranch greater 
thim that of die Israelites. TI lis faet is at tested b\ Nthii 
chadnezzsr's virtory over dum. Hc swallowed up thttr 
cotmrrv and gahied’ complcte control over it. Ile also de- 
stroved Jerusalem, du-ir religion and politktd Capital. And 
he « as rnerelv otte of the officials of the provine? of ■ Si S 
[t is så id that he wjs tlw govemor of tlu- western border 
region The 1’crsui. provine øf the nvo Tr*W hhm^ ; 
Transoxauia, -md the region ofOerbend °n thc Utspian bea 
were muelt larger than the realm of the Israelites. Yet. the 
Person arroy did not attoin such a number or c ven approach 
it Hid greatest eoncen trillion of 1'er sian troops. at A- 

QMislyah, amounted >o 130.000 men, dl of »Hum had iheir 
ratainers. Thia i. iccording lo Savl ' who saul .ha. vvuli 
tlieir ri'Uiinfi-3 thav ao.ot.med to over 200*000 peraoiL«. Ae. 
vonftap ... • Vivhah and W-Z-W." .he .mop ««««*«» 

W ith u-llieh Kustum advanet-d agairåt bad M al-Qddisivah 
amnimted to only 60,00(1 men, all of "hum had their re- 

1 T Wm if the Israelites hud really amwmted to such a 
rwmber, the extern of the areu under thdr rule would have 
luen Urger, for ilte size of administrative umts and pnwmces 
under a partsculur dynasty i s in direct proportion to the me 

■Irår, tmi thr Atflia (Ur il« Pdretan lvirg{hm e of l *«>- tf. ^ *1-1 

k M-rrH «ttbrthwBttm f*** ■ i,l J jLt ‘ E, ' i( . 

■ S W. B®n 3 in ‘ Vvr the C.atts -mil LJcflwini, 

** ™ wiwr> ,,f ihc t wtii:ipims i[i ,his liaiiW * ** 

Muslim, W tH. »« «*» 1:15 ^ “ J 

74!*/-« |, tf. G. JJ-. 1. t> tOt. 
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of ils militia and the groups that support thr (dynastv), as 
wfll be explaincd in tlu seer ion on provinces in the first 
ttook. 111 N’nw, it is well known thai the terrfrory of The 
(Uttielites) did not enmprise an area 1 arger ihaD lhf Jordan 
provinet* and Pitestine in Syria tunt die region of Mcdina 
and Khaybir m thi Hijåz. 4 * viso, there uere otily three 
generations 11 between Moses and Israel, aer ræling lo the 
best-infimned schobrs, Moses was the son of Am ram, tin: 
son of Knhaih [Qdfbit or Qdkit ). the son of Lev i (Lhii or 
Ldti-f). 45 the son of Jacob who is Israel-Allåh, This is Moses’ 
genealog)- m the Torah 13 The kngih of time beiwcen Israel 
and Moses was Ulrika ted by al-Mas’ndT when he s.dd: 
"Israel entered Egvpt with ltls di i Idren, the trilles and tlu-ir 
chitdren, whert they caine to josepli TiumbrriMg sevunty 
souls. Ille len gr li of ilieir stav in Egvpt utitil ihev lefl ivith 
Moses for the desert was two hundred and tweuty Sears. 
Dining those years, the kings of ihe Copts, the Phuraohs, 
passed them on (as iht-ir subjerr*) unr io the nther ’* ** It is 
improbable that the descøndants oF or il man coukt brandi 
mit mto such a numiior within femr generation*. <n 

It lias beeii assumed tirnt this rtymber of >oldiers øppljed 
to die time of Solo mon and Jus successors. Again, tilis is 
improliable. Betwevn Solomon and Israel, there werc onlv 
eleven generations, that js: Solomon, ihe son of David, the 
som of Jesse, the son of Olnid {'CMd/i, or tlu- son «.f 

Bonit (Ha or IttFiz)* the son of Salmon f ihe son øf 
Nfehahun* the soti oi Ymminadali (\ ImmitiMiåh, nr f him- 
mlnådMb) t the *on of lian, the son of Hcxron (Had/från, 

|B Stif pip. sf. p hcj&w. 

Mi Sih iIimj p 4T^ + [ichw* 

41 Fise *arly Ei'xi. Ji* rti|tre.y-EiteJ by ftsiluj., haiS :ln f Utrr oir- 

rcctcii by llui KNiilrlim i iliQr Ihi-re w«rt fimr jfeiwrjiiiønj hmuem SW* jn.iI 

i Ainraun ti Éuich r h: ttitl uf \ih.ir T the 5on of Knhuili. Cf i;.ui. i> >i 
iri!itiiuct H urii- i iurLabf, Qiw -tt^iwbiyiV v «U iht tuigTmimg* r>f tin- i±j|im qo 
Moms, 

^ 3 hi; NtSS shiit ihc / of Jj.m?] *3lcili]i| littw titlior t tir ji g n* lijiiLcaiedl 
tbave* 

,f1 ExOil. K: 1 tf FF 

* ’l bt quoTQrimi \x titii, ippamitly. lir fotmj in 

“On påp^Lilinti rniTÉase. ^ pjtsq 'tlwr, V ( &Ofi h 
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or thtr f nr, of Per ei{Mr.K, or rhe s«> of 

(udi'ih thi- soii uf Jacob, The dusccndams of «ne ma.. m 
eleven renutttians wiwM not l*aiwh out into such a numl*-r. 
as hnl*tn asiumed. Thev might. imld, reaeh hundred* 
or ihousands. Thi* often happ«w. But an inerease bevontl 
tbat to liighcr figures * is impnibable. Compari**. «nh ob- 
ser vable present-duv and well-known nearby feets p»vo Ih*.- 
assMinplion and report to te untrue. A et olding to te 
statement uf the h«dlteSttwfe» "SoloirW* anny mmvi 
t0 i* ( ouo men, and bis horse* “ numbered i.«D borses, 
whii li werc Stubléd at his palace. This <* eorrect informa¬ 
tion. No attention shoiild te |wid to nornens i ral statemems 
by the rnmmon run of informants, in the davs of Solotnon, 
the Israeiite State S*w its grcaiest floumhing and »beir reaim 
its widést ex tension. 

Whettcvor 4 ’ i ontemporuries speak about the dyret*!« 

annie« af their OWI. nr reeent tintes, and .eliettever thev On- 
p. in disenssiolts lleut Muslim or Christian Mtldters. or 
„lien thev set to figuring the tas revenues and the tnnney 
„»■„i t,v ‘the EOVemment. the olldays of estravagaut :spend- 
eb and tbe goods tliat rirh »ud prosporwt* men have <n 
st.K'h, tlttv are quito generati) found to esaggerate, to go 
bov-ond the hmmds of the ord,narv. and to succumb to the 

temptatitm of srnsationslislli Wiren the of.al* m rh.irgc 

an.- qttestioned .danit t heifarmiea. »1.011 the goodsand assets 

.Llt«tilri ."t« M(f«r l-"*"* f ,m " Wp- a - iT 1 *"** 

r , v si il S'niO'viuit tliflO'tnfi Hombitip f>. iH 

Uk *'t M KUi« 10-dd Aa u rute. Muslim an imptatiutt 

■a \ his - ' ' vtrt ^ mr i u4 ■ inrr’c fiction presenuiJ -i* 

jgjjjj® n" Httqcrtlui si Bitivy V-Itøltti It^nagr^lty. V éiT 

iu tf.nna'Uf.T> w,rh ***** mafo. 

din.VI. -JM>. »£*: Vil. *» TTw 

tu'tøw- ditii *« * ■ . - ■ liy j; uf 

V Udi! 1*:MiMl f» W ‘ *. 1 ^’ 11 ' 1 ' 1 Yi' Rrcardtessof what ti te ..n^inal 
1IH1 Kh.biLSTs-^in 1 , t V tSd« its l'.H. 11- 

dtrhnttiw* Ml ihe lemi ta*y w Mwekr tftois T9MJ.P. ttilr bj 

HuUlttnl, 7 d Mire« dr. 1 „Jw ft »ilt. 

the *a.n e 1IW nwirl. P i : " .. tøm* d, . gtrt) 

Ihf fanil qumf^. m the .iitfiinnp ol Tl " pr --^' 11 •" 

-fli] ■ i-y Sthwwn by J ibttr\ V fc 4^, luu=- 
* Cf, Usavi p p. ^fy, 
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of wGulthy people are assessed. 4 rid wjien I lur ti 111 ta vs of ex- 
travagant spender* Iruikt-d ar in nrdinary hglit, tlit fiaiire* 
will bc fpund 10 jmoimt to y tenth of u hat those people have 
saul. The feason is simple, h is the 10 m mon d tsir c for 
sensationalism, the case uith which one may just mention a 
higher figure, and the disregard of reviewers and critics. 
rilis leilds C(I fail ure to ex emse nelf-eritieisiTi about nne's 
errors and intentions, to demand frum oneself moderation 
and fairness in report in g, to reapply onesdf to stildy and 
research. Siich hisrorians let themselves go and made a frost 
uf uniruc statement s. "Thev procure for themselves emer- 
takling stories in order to lead (others) astray from the path 
of God." 1 This is j had vnough business, 

h w roay l*e *aid tliat rhe ineTcase nf deseet id anis tu such 
a number would be preventéd under ordn Liry rundt t ions 
whkh. hmvevor. do not tpply to the Israditc*. ( The inerease 
in their case) would bc a mirade in aiTordanec uith the 
tradition whirh said tliat one of the thmg> rv vea led to their 
fore fa ti urrs, the prophets Abraham. Isaac, and Jacob, was 
ihat God would cause their ikscendants to merease utitil ihey 
were more mime rous ihan the stars of hen ven and the peb bles 
°f the carth. God fulli!led this promise to tlieni as an an of 
di vine grave hestiiwed upon thetn and as an extraprdinary 
ininicle in their fa vor. Thus, ordinai v vond ilions could nol 
hinder (such an event), und ntibudy shrnild speak agaimt 
tt. 

Someont? mig]n eume out agu hist thi s tradition (uith the 
iirgumem} thut n m . urs onty in the l oruh whirh, as is udi 
knnwn, uas altered by ilic Jewa, ('Ilte reply to this argument 
would be tlmt) the statement cutivemitie the alteration (uf 
the Torah by the Jcws) is uuacceptable to thorottgh schølar* 
and rannol be undersum«] in \xs piain meaning, since rus tom 
pr event s pen pie ulm have L i (revenled) religion from ilealing 
with their divine scriptures m such a tiiEinner. Thi« was nien- 

" <^ur‘in 81 .« (£}. 

•J* f ' l1,,w ' jn tr du-M pamffraph» an r»m,J m tin- wirgin uf r (and in 
MS. Mitu OhuiuiIjc, s li s}, but jirficar ncithur m thetirtisr ruxlsiior in D, 
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tioned bv al-BukhSrf in ihe Thus. tb c great increase 

in nmnbers m the case of the Israel ttes would l<e an extraor- 
diran 1 Ji lirade. Custom, in the proper meaniflg of the word, 
would prevent anything of rhfi sort from happening to other 
peoples. 

lt is true that a (co-ordinated l*a ti le) movement tn (siidi 
a large gro up) would hardly be possible, but none look plac c, 
and thcre w as nu nced fur one. lt is also true that eadi realm 
has its partirular nuinber of milttia (and no more}. But the 
Ismelites at tirst were no miiitiamen and had no dynasiv. 
Their tuimbers increased tliat niudi, so that they could gain 
power over the land of Garanti whidi God had proinised 
them and the territory fif \t hitil He bad pu n lied for them. 
All these things arc mi rarles. God guides to the tru ih. 

The iS Iltstory of the Tubba's, the kings of the Yemen 
and of the Arabian Peninsuk. as it is generally tran samt ed, 
i> a nother ex am pie of silly sratements by historians. It is 
said that from their home in the Yemen, (the Tubtn's) used 
to raid [friipvah and the Berbers of the Maghrib. Afriqus b. 
Qavs b. Savfi. nne of their great earty kings who lived in 
the time of Moses or somewhat ea riter,* 4 is said to have 
raided Ifriqivah, Ile caused a grear slaughter among the 
Berbers. He gave them the namc of Berbers when he lieard 


«For Mutømmwd b. Isml'il aL-Bukiart, IflMW 1810-670], and hi* 
(itunms aiiunioil coltection af prophedcel midirmn«, s« GAL, l. J47 ff.: 
Suiii-I I JfJu ff 1 de tior hnnw v^hidi pasjagt? uf itø h'ri Krutdun miy 

w' iiVl in mind herc. At-fluWiirl wruWjr tølteved irt Hil alteration of ttø 
Irral, l'V th* Jew* PfiiSw}* Ibn fftialdttn w as reval]mg ihe often-tjuotLii 
jrmtiiioH tlui tlic MnUim-v ihouM neiihcr k'licvc mf dlitølin« smunth'Iiu 
conteming the Torah made tiy Jcwj .mil Christians; cf. J. HoroviU In El, 

fji. "Tirwfto,” .. , „ 

bi Hit wliole discussiou of South Arabiin Insiorv appears in C on an 

Ln^rtd ihcot . 

■ rhe hivoried report* on am-ieiit South Arabien batenry wen- no le» 
vm,foring ftir ibn KluU&i Hian ihcy an- for ni. 1te tnod ro deal wuh itøm 
eritrally m *I( Wt U. Riff Cf. bctovi'.pp. ^ 

eptmvrti uf Afriea, <m maj, alsu compare al-Biliidlniri* Euti tø d-buldfo i T ed. 
XI j Ile (i.H-jt(Leidcn« ih««!. 1' Vi". (IV'uito-■ Um Btstaarn, Tyi« (Ht- 
dr ral nd i ",-v; • pp. «7 ff Ibn Ijtsain, Jmktm insti* al-.ir.tb 

. Ciu o, 'v.nt*\. \r MSI. calb ttmiyir-tterbcr conneenons liei eswtmg «nlv Ui 
ihe inuginatioti of Ytmsnite htsmrians. 
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their jargon and a skid vs hat that *%trbaraft w vvas/* Thk gave 
rfiem the n&mt which has rcmaimn) wtth them sinee thul 
time; W[ien hu luft the Vlaghrib, he is satd to have coiæi- 
tnstud some Himyiir iril sus theru. They mrmnt/d thert- und 
mi s: ud ujth the natLve pop li Simon. Their(descendknts) arc ihe 
Si j ihti .iriL.I the Kutåmah. Thk lud auTukin, ^l-jiinajii; l! 
j* al-Mas ft iidL 1 hrn ul~Kalbu ss and (ikBayhaqi 51 to rnake the 
stamnurvt diat thu Smhåjah and the Kutåmuh bekrig tu the 
Himyar. The Berber genealogis!* do not admit this. and 
tliey uru right Al-Mas'ikll ako memionéd ih ut one uf the 
^limy u tving* atter AtViijU*. Dhu 1-Aulti'ur* svho lived in 
i! te time of Solu mon p raided the Maghrib and fnrctd it into 
MthmtssicMs, Sumething dmitur is memioned hy nkMa&'udi 
conccrmng- lus son and successor. Våsir. 1 He is said to have 
reuvhed the Sand Kivur ' M in the Mughrib and tn ha v o bwn 
unahle tn fijid passage through it becayse of the ejeai mass of 
sand, Thérefore, he ret li rn ed. 

!jk--vvke* it is sabl that ilte laM TubhaV 1 Asudi Abfi 
Kurib. who li ved in The lime uf the Kursum Kayyatiiil kmg 


Vt al^i at-Xatia^ tfnm afira-, I. S i di - '/fwr, IT, SI; VI t *n h Frø f_i ile Skur 
(ti n I, I (to, »7*1 
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II'f! \a%tt itrr vurnlttniiithtn p r. 2 , (JtfL SttjfL. I. 5SS- 

lim HidiU,. ni tuni* ikus uiit' it t pkm i-.iLildfilt - inuriw. the nkmiry 
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und in* Klø* til-KiUmfm 4fi[ieiir> ii> ilt* tni uf lim w«r^, 

’ VI- % I i ** ij«il inuntiitn;^ ±m\ hm bi -^Jn-r t)\nt l-Adh' .tr. nm\ in 
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ilh-uiTwilv Jinl iHr S^lwI Hiv ■ ,rs m d|- ptbjLrT, 1 « *h i ff' 
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YastÆ*b, rl rul ed mer Mitsui and Vzerbuijan. He is said to 
have rtiL't und i'outcd thc lurlts und to have puistjd j great 
ibughter among tlifin Then hu ruidotl Them ugain a scennd 
and a (hird tinu-. Alter that, he ift said to have sent three uf 
his sting on raids, (one) agturtst the country of Kår*, (one) 
agaimt the country of thc SoghdiSftS, otie of the I urklsh na¬ 
tions of Transoxinia, and (one) agairtst the country of the 
Unm (Byjaiitities) 1 The ftrst brotficr took possession of the 
country up 10 Samarkand .ind crossed the desert in tu Chinn. 
Thore* he femtid his secoml broiher who had raided the 
Soghdians and had amved tu Lhim Udfort hiro. The two 
toge ther nusid a greut sbucliifir [ n t htna and letumed 
togel her with thetr hnoty. I hcy lett so tue ilimyar lidtes in 
Tibet. They have been tbere dovn to this time. The third 
bro ther is said to have rtaditil Consbtnlituiple. ile luid sicgt 
to it and forced the country of the Riini (Ryraritines) Inio 
submission, 11 ku, he ret urn ed. 

All this information is lemoiv from thc tnith. It is rooted 
iti baseless and erronemts assumptions. Ir is mon Uke the 
fiction of storytellers, The reulm of the Tubba's was 
restrteted to thc Ara hian pemnsuta. Thetr honn- and se at wnn 
San’å' in the Yemen. The At'ubiun peniftsula is surresunded 
bv the ocean on three sides: the Ltuliun tVeuit on the souili, 
Ibe I Vrsiau (»ulf itu ting unt uf the Indian Ocean to al-Basrah 
on the cust, and the Ked &4 jutting mit uf (!ll- Indun Ocean 
to Sul/ in Egypt on the west. This ran he setu on the liwj<. 
Ihere is no tvay from thi Yemen ro the Mxtghrib exeept via 
Sue?.. The iistunce hc-tween tik Ked Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean is two davs’ jour nev nr leas, It is imUkcly that the 
distance could be tmvtirsed by » greit ruler vithalargearray 
wiless he eontml led tbat region, i his, as a ru le, is mjpnssible. 
In thal region there were thc Anni lekties and Canaart in 
Sy ria, and* in Egvpt* thc C npis. Uler oti, the Aittøkkites 


“ lins is how pm Kliiildftft r«ul ilw wn«e. -o mUaitnl liv thc vooUlotion 
C . H and n imiiUL'ly han- Y4*t*ab. und ... »ic p.Map »n-t;jvv. p 
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look possessinn of Egypt, and the Israel i Les (look pivssessfan) 
of Sym. 1 liere is. howevcr, no rcfxirc that ihe fubba*s ever 
foughr agairisi ime of tliese nations ur tljaj i he v had |n»sst L S- 
>ion of any part of thi«, region. Purthermorc, ihe <1 tsiajicc 
from tlie Yemen to the Maghrib is great, atni ;m irmv re- 
<|uirt J s lunch food and fadder. So Idicrs travel mg in regions 
otlier tlian ihcir own have to requisitiun gram and livcstock 
and to piuiuier the c mimr i es they pas# through. As a ni 1c, 
such a procedure does not yield ortough food and fadder. Un 
the other band. if they attestpted to talte altnig enough 
provisions from thetr own region, thev would not have 
etough animats for Transportation. So, tbdr whule line of 
marrh necessarily takes them through regions thev must takt* 
possession of and. farce mto stibrm.ssion in order lo obtain 
provisions from them, xAgain, it would he u most nnlikely 
and unpossible assumption (hat s udi an army coitld pus’s 
through all tliose nations withmit dUturhing them, ohtaining 
its provisions by peacefal negotiution. This shows that all 
SLidi information (aluuit T ubbu* espeditiims to the Maghrib) 
is silly or ffctitiuus. 

Mern ion nr the (:d leged ly) frnpassable Sund River has 
never been heard in the Maghrib, aidiough the Maghrib lus 
often been crossed and ils roilds have hecn ex pin red by 
ic travetur s and raiders ut all times and in every direetion i ‘ 
Ht'c.tust o! the uniisual character ot the story, iherc i* murh 
eagemess to pass it on. 

Willi rugård tu the (alleged) raid of the TubbTs against 
tl]e countries of the Støt and the land of the Tiirks, it imist 
be ad mi t t ed that the line of march in this case is widér ihan 
the (narrow) pa.shuge at Silet. Ihe distance, hnwever, is 
grej ler, and the IVrsian and By kantine nations arg jnlerposed 
on ^ Wa r * D the Turks. There is no report tlrøt the Tubba’s 
ever took pos session of the countries of the Pers lims and 
By mi lines. Fhey merely ftuight the Pcrsiam on ihe Lorders 
of tlie I råt} and o| the Arab countries between aUBahniyn 
and d-Hirah, whirh werc border regions eommon io both 


M The »arne ur^uigti'iii l» usod agarn beiow, pp. 27 and vs. 
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nations. 4 * Thcse wars took place betueen the Tubba' Dhu 
t-Adh'ir and the Kavvanid klng Kayqiwfis, and again be- 
tW cen *V Tnhha* al-AsgÅar “ Abu Karib and ihe Kayyånid 
Vastasb (FisbtSsp). Thor c werc other wars liter on uish 
riders of the dynasties that sucrceded the Kuyv anids, and, in 
furn, with iheir successors, the Sassamans, Ir would, how- 
evt*r. nriKnarUv liave been impossible for die 1 ubba s to 
traverse the land «f the Persians on their way fo raid (he 
rountries of the Turks und Tibet, becausc of the nations that 
.tre interjjostd on the way to rhe Turks, fcetruuse of the need 
for food and fodder, as well as the grelt distance. mentiOHfcd 
befor«. All information to this effm is silly and iictitious, 
Evcn if the wuv this information is tramimtted were sound, 
the |>r tint s ment ioned woutd cast suapieion uptnt it. All the 
tnore then imist the information he suspecE sinte the mumier 
in which it has I teen tnuismiited is not soutid. In eomeedon 
with Vathrib(Meditla) and the Aws and Khavtra), lim IshJq 
says that the last Tubba* traveled rastward to the ’lraq and 
Per sia, but a raid by the Tubba's against the cmintries of the 
Turks and Tibet is in no way eonftrøied by the estab I ished 
faets. Assertions to this ettert should not be trusted; all sucli 
information sliould be investigated antl dieckcd with 'ouitd 
norms'Ilte result uil! be that it will most beailtifully be 
demolished. 

God is flit-* guide t*- thai u lm l i is correct. 


f- ven B * more unhkcly and more deeply rooted in Uscless 
assumptions is the eomnurn interpretation of the fclløwing 
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v nf tht Stiml aM^/r "Did \ou not s ro wtiat your Lort! 
did with "Ad — lom, Ebui ot til« pilUirs? 1 ' n 

1 lur coinmelUalnrs omsider the word Iraitt llic namc of a 
city whirh is (lesenhed as ha ving pi Ilars, thai i.«., columns 
They report thal ’Ad l>. Ts L Jram had twu bum. Sludid 
atul Shaddrid. who mld afrer him. Shahid pc ns hed Sltaddåd 
berame ihe sole ruUr uf dit realm. and ihe kings i tic et sub¬ 
til ilted to his .iuthortty, When Shaddåd heard a dcscription 
nf Paratlise, lic saul: "\ »hall build somethmg like it." And 
lu: tmi Ir thi? city <4 I rum in the ilesttt of Atten over a perlod 
ril three hundred years. Ilt lutnsel f Hved nme hundred yeari. 
1 1 h said to lun; Iii'i'ii >t large city, with rajtlcs of guld and 
silver and columns nf emerald and hyadnth, conto uting ail 
kinds of trees and fruely do wing rivers. When the eonstruc- 
tiun of (the city) uas complet ed, Shaddad weat there with 
the people of his realrn. But when tn: uas i| lL . distance of 
oi ily nnc dav and night away from it, God sent a il amur 
from heaven, and all ot them perished. This is reported 
Uy tt-Tabari, ath-Tha'a|jln, T1 az-Zamokhshiiri/ 1 and ot her 
Our'ån rommeniHiors. Thej r ransmi i ihe fol lu wing story 
™ thl " authority of onc of the men arøuiid Mtihaimmid. 
'Abtlullih II Qilåbah. ' When tu wcm out in search of some 
of his cqmeb, he hil iiport (the city) and look awav from it 
as mueh as he rtUlfrl rar ry. His story nærhed. MuMwiyalg 
whn had Him liroiighr m hun. and lit told ihe story, Mu- 
■åujyah stin for Ra'b al-aliliir* 1 and asked him almut it. 
Ka’li ss id. li is tran«, thai nf ihe pil lårs. Iram will J* t .„, 
tc.nl id your m nc by a M uslim whn is ni a redtflsh, ruddv 
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colnr. and shorr, wiih a mole ar his eychrow antl one 011 his 
iieik. w'iu» gnus <»ut in 'earrii ot Mime ni his ramets. Ile tlien 
lu ri ud uro und and. seeing lim Qii.ihali, he snub "Indeed. Ile 
te tlut man." 

No information ak-ur this city ha# s i ure become available 
anywhere on tsarth. The desert of Adcn w liere the ciiv is 
suppes cd ro have been hitilt lies in the ttilddle »>f tbe Yemen, 
h lus teen irihabited eontimioijsty. and rruvelers amt guides 
have explorer! irs roads in every direet ion, Vet, no utforma- 
tion itbout the city tus been reported. No tmtiqiuriau, no 
nation has mentUmed ir. Jf (the eumrnentators) said thai n 
lud disappeared like other nntiquitie#, rhe story w o uld be 
more li kel v. Imr they c \ pressiv siv tlm r It still exlsts, Somc 
identify it wsth Damawits, bcraiiMi Damaseus *vas si- the pos- 
session of the pcople uf *AlI. Others go so far in thftr rrazy 
talk as to maintatn tbar tb* ri ty [les bidden from serssud 
perception and can tie discovered only by Traincd (magtet an s) 
and Mirccrers AU theso nr-.- assiimpritms thai wøuld betler 
be termed nonsens*. 

All iltese suggestions profil'red by Qurhin rotriintmaiors 
werc the result of gnmniuik-d liinsidenitiuns,, h’r Ara hk 
grat mimr re<|ute the ex pression, J " ihar of rhe pil lårs, to tic- 
an attribut* of Irum. The word "pjllm” was und er so »od to 
mean columns. Thus, Irain was narrowed down in its tnean- 
iii!- tn sume sort of I mildn ig, (The Qur'an commenratorsl 
were infiueneed in their interpretation by the rending nf lim 
az-Zulmyr n who read (not 'Ailiti wiih nitnation but) a 
genitiv* corv-trUction: ' Ad ©flrsm. They then adoptnl these 
stories, whteh arc herter calicd fictitious fa bles and whkh are 
qilite similar to the (QtirMn) imcrpreiatioitis t»l Sayfawayh 
whtch are related as eorritt" i i ner di i tes 

™ Tlml is. -AlMklUb b. aa-Zulsivr. wlirt is ulm- qi*W*t rlsewlirre us in 
nltborllv for qur‘jii reaJings. t'f V, Jetfer* Vxbriuh >r rir HhUwy af 

ih Trrt uf ih Qarfr [ Lt-wl.-n, I |'V SJ!- fT 

'^SflTfinv'rtjh (nr SEfuviivis) is iiti'iislmut] kw\\ -i?i tfip tentb ccniurv, 
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(tn faet,) however, the “piUnrs" are tent poles. If ‘Vol- 
iimn>" atre mtetuled by the word. il wnuid not Lu* fcuietthtd, 
a.v the power nf ( the people of ’ Ad) was well known, and they 
toulil be dosen beti as penple wiih budding* and columns in 
the general way. But it woutø he farfetched to say that a 
special budding in one or another specific dty (was iiitcnik\i). 
If it is a genitiv* eonsmutiun, as would l* die case atrording 
to the read in g of Ibn az-Zuba yr. it would in? j gent ti ve con- 
structum lised to ex prex* tribal rclatiønidiip:., such 4 S, for 
inatanee, the Quraysh of Kindnah, or ihc Hvils of Mudjr, or 
the Kabl alt uf Nizur. Tliere i* no nced for sudi an impbmsiltle 
interpretation which lises for its starting point silly s tones ol 
the sort tnentioned, whirh catinot bo imputed to the Qur’ån 
becauso they are so implausible. 

Another fumriotu story nf the histoi-ians, which they all 
report, ooncerm the reason for ar-Kashid*s des truet ton of the 
tiarmeeides. Ir o tiic story of aWAbbasuh, É£ftftgh$d*9 mmci. 
and Ja'far b, Yahya h. Khålid, his . lient. Ar4tashld is said to 
have worried about where to pinte ritem when Iltt was drink- 
ing vine with tliem. Hc wanted tn rvedve them togethor in 
liis company. Thore fore, iie permitted dicm to rortiludc a 
mart i age that was not eoiuumniated, Al-'Abbåmh then 
tricked (ja* tar) in lier desire to Ite alone with bnn,“ for site 
had fallen in love with hun JaTar liiialh liati inten nirse with 


] r [,pr. U,d„ til-Mi-da. 1 ]]. 132 f. Thi, Savfcrvi ,yh , , Sn, ,, :lvh l . .. , H ,| 

tie confij»ett with itiebtrr Egypiimi SWayH u, wlwm Uh, /iiLim ,iro.si-U 

fhe girøb .-Ikkhfr SUut^ayh ai-Mifr! Itiuru, nUa/msn). t i. nmv |' 
thal, Hunur tn Kuli htjm ([j-itleti, ISM), j> 11. 

>JSS. H. C. and Dclearly ituWe urejutiiij> Sayipwavh {Sitpwayhj «ntli 
hisf vfuivayh fvohalih \s itit eii irret fnrtn. 

Jt rtuy sfcL'in Orai^c (Imt j coimdan tiJst- Siyfitwajh skmld Imo lu,I 
jLnytlimtr to du wiili 'qfa’&n inierptriatiiih, " p \bn Kiuddfm cxiirewiM 
rniiisdf cnrrictly, they 10.1 v have »jwu fjo.riuui ip;ilit JIU i ( i, ,a V li ... » 

i :, ™> trtdiunra), johes nui li j- «c nnd m itu lituraiurc? tu Muslim nimuliiuni 
t’f. Åsa ihv »tfiry uf jir-H.iili'iii Jtid lim .%|,f Minvurn. j, S n, 6tUw 

The U "‘ L s,orv «< hu«, ihi- jkt.iI'!.. 11 1 ,-VI '• I..II, h'n.ilh Kucrrrdt'il 
with riie coomx ince nf Ja‘fa r ‘s Enaiticr, m bebf imlttd WJ ii, ],•£» nvlm-lul 
Tiui Siumw that it was »hej . is told by at-MaVfida. Munh sAh-dhthih Vi 

as; ir. * ’ ’ 




The D&tntfkil af Iht Hurmtcidfj 

her—it i* as sti med, vhctt he was drunk — and xbe became 
pregnam. The story was reponed to ar-li ashid who tiew in to 
3 rage, 

*lliis storv 75 is jrrempcilablewith al-'Abbåsah’s position, 
her religiousujess, her pareitiage, and lier ex alt ed rank. She 
vas a descendant of‘Abdalliih h. ’Abbus and separated from 
liim bv onlv four generations, and they were the most distin- 
gtiished and greattM men in Islam alter hum Al-\\bbasah was 
the daughter of M uha mm ad al-Alahdi, the son uf Abtr Ji’ftr 
‘Abdallah al-Man?ur, the son of Muhatiimad as-Sajjåd. the 
son of the Tather of the Caliphs ‘Ali, * AU was the son of 
'Abdallali, the Interpreter of the Otii'.m, the son of ihe 
IVophet's unde, al-'Abbfcs. Ai-'Abh&sah was the daughter 
of a ealiph and the sister of a ealiph. She was bom to royal 
power, into the prophetieal succession (the caliphatc), and 
descended from the men aro und Muhammad and his undes. 

She was connected by liirth with the leadership of islam, the 
light of the rcvelatiun. and the place where the an gels de- 
siended to bring the rcvelation. Sht was elose in time to the 
de ser t attitude of true Arabism, to that simple State of Islam 
still far from the habits of tuxury and lusli pastures of sin, 
Where shoiild one look for ehaitity and modes ty, if she did 
not possess tbemr Where muld cleanliness and purity Ih.* 
fnund, if they nt> longer ex i.sted in her hemse? Hov could she 
link lier pedtgree with (that of) jaTar b. Yahyå and stain her 
Arab nohility with a Pcrsian clie ni? flis Persian uncestor had 
been acquired as a slave, or taken as a client, by onc of her 
aneestors. an unde of the Prophet and noble Qurashite, and 
all (Ja'far) did was ihat he toget her with his father was 
dragged along (bv the growing forne of) the 'A bid s id 
dynalty and lims pre pured for and de vat ed to a position of 
nobjlity. And hov muld it be thai ur-Rushld, with his high- i, so 
mindedness ond great pr ide, would permit himself to become 
related by marriage to Persian diemsl IT j crlticat person 
looks at tilis story in all fairness und compnres ul-Wbbasah 


7* Cf- 'Jkrr, V t +3G f.; V[, 7 t See rp. and 21 *, twlow 
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with the daughtci 'ifa givjt ruler <>f hk »mi riinr. lut- muM 
find it disgusting und uTibélievable that she muld have dont." 
such a thing wiib ont- ttT the ditnt* ofhir dynasty und while 
her fatnily was in power. He wmild insist thar thi* story bc 
tonsidered untrue. And wtio could rom pare n i tb sU’Ahbasah 
and ar-Rashid in dignityl 

The reason for the destructiun of the Ihumecidcs was their 
attempl to gam conmd nver the dynasti’ .tmi rheir retention 
of the fax remiues. This wenr so far tliat when ar-R aslud 
wanted evcn a titile mnnev, hemuld ran get it. Hit-y look |n> 
flffairs out of his lunds and shnred with hiru in his au thori ty 
He had no say with them in the atlåirs of liis realtn. Tlieir in- 
tinerne gren, and their farne spread, *fhey filled the positions 
and ranks of the government with their own children and 
treatures who bccanu high officials, and thus barred all othefs 
from the positions of wazir, seerø arv, armv roimnandor, 
doorkeeper ( Mjib), and from the military and dvilian admin¬ 
istration.. It is said that in the palacc of ar-Håshid, ihere w'ere 
twerty-fivc high officials, both military and vikdian, al] 
eliildreri of Yahya b. Khalid Thore, thov crowded the peop!i 
of the dynasty and pushed them out by forte. Thry eyutd do 
that because of the position of their fat her, YaJyyå, mentor to 
Harun both as cmivn prinre and as caiiph. (Hårfin) practically 
grew up in his lap and got all his education from bim. 
(Hårén) lei hitn handle his a flairs and used to rall hmi 
“father." As a result, the (LtarmeeiiJcsl„ tind not ihe govem- 
fttejit, widded all the Influcma*. 7 ** Their prcrsumpiion grew. 
Their position beram c more and more inffuenttaU lliev he- 
rarae the center of attention. All obeyed them All bopes were 
addressed to them. brom the farthest horders, presents and 
, 91 nifts of rillers and amirs were sent to them. The tax money 
fo und Lta way into their treasury, to serve as an introduction 
to them and to procure their favor. They gave gifts m and 

™* tjf-- "’ht prefm-ed position Cantimrily caikwcd lu giu-emnujwt und 
ruhri wnir fru ni tin- ». vmnmil Hi Them," ur, if iih.ir RhntiM r:illu:i lur 
itiilhIdivl) "Ixnijitv." Inwcj.« .it ■‘pi-efttetnwl ;> .siti.m' , r d . - t. j. \«t- 
low), "ihe bouiuy (orctinaiily ■ I:spoiiscit i>y govcrtiffiviit wnl mier). . . 
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Tb*' Fkfwnjall c/ (hf BtfrmrcidfS 

Ijestowed fa vors upon the men of the (*Alid) Sht'ah JS and 
upon tmportam relatives (of thi IVophet). Tliuv gave the 
pnf i tmin the noble families (Mat ed ro the Prophet) some- 
ihing (o vjm. Thev freed thecaptives. I lins, thoy weie given 
prabe as was mit given to their caiiph. Thev shnwered 
privileger and gifts upon tluise who came to ask fa vors from 
them. Thcy gained control over villages and esrates in the 
open country and (near) the main chies in every provines, 
Everitii.il lv, the Banner ides irritated die iraner rirdc. 
Thev caused resentmem among the elite and aroused the 
dbplttisuit nf higli officials. Jealotwy and envy ot' all sorts 
began to show themselves, and ihe srorpions ofintrigue crept 
into their soft iK?ds in the government. The Qahiabah famiiy. 
Ja*far's matemal tindes, led the mtifigues against them. 
Fadings for biood tics and relationshi p coukl not mave or 
sway them (the Quljtabah famiiy) From the envy which was so 
heavv on their hearrs. This joined with their master s incipt- 
ent jeslmisy, with his dtslikc of rest riet ions and (of being 
treat ed with) highhandedness, and with his latent icscntirient 
arOUied Lv small acts uf pre sumpt uo u snes s on the part ol ih o 
Barmecides. When they con ti nued to flourish as tltey did, tliey 
were led to gro SS insu bord iftai ion. as is shown, for distance, 
by their action in the case of Yahya b. 'Abdaltah li. Il.isati b, 
ahllasan b, 'Ali h. Ab! Tdlib, the brother of "the Pure Soul” 
(an-Nafs iiz-Zjklyah), M uha mm ad al-Muhdf, who had re¬ 
vn! led again&t al-Manjur™ 

This Yahya had been bruught back by al-Fadi b. Yahvit 
from the country of the Daylaro under a safe-roriditct of ar- 
llashfd w ritten in his own forrad. Accurding to a^'faban,* 1 
(iil-Fadl) had pttid.out a million dithaxns in this matter. Ar- 
Rashfd handed Yahyå over to ja'far to keep him imprisoned 
in his liouse and under his eves. flc held him for a while but. 
prompti.'d by presumptuMi, Ja*far freed Yaljya by his own 

In ihc tirst ijm:, thr ’ \lnls, rallltf iliatl ilir 'AMasiil Shfiili, arc mejiil. 
Tlu- la tt ti ;ittf irieant bi "Ipipamnt rcLuives t>f iltv Propllel. though this, 
liKt, tnav lit unotlier fertil for the 'Alirla- 
M See pjv (To f., Mow 
11 Jnaalfi, 1 It # itu. 
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decision, out of respcct for the blond of the Prophet's fa in i ly 
as he thought, Lind in tuder to show his presumptiun against 
the govemmtm. When the matter w as reporteti to ar-Hashid, 
he asked ja'far about (Yahya). Ja'far understood and said 
that he had let him go. Ar-RashTd outwardly indioated ap- 
proval and kept his gruti ge fo hnnself, Thus, Ja'far himseir 
piived tiv« * 1 tvay fur his uven and liis family's »ridn in g , ivhidi 
end cd with the collapse of rheir exalted position, with the 
benveds falling in upon tliem and the earth’s sinking with 
them and the ir hu use. The ir davs of glor)- became a thing of 
the past, an exampte to liter generations. 

Close examination of tbeir story, serutinrzing the ways 
of govemment und their own conduet, discloses that all this 
was natura) and is easily cxplained. Lookt ug at Ibo H -Unlrj Is¬ 
hi h’s report on ar-liashid‘s conversation with his grear- 
grandtincle Dåudd b. 'Alt conccming the de.strti etion of the 
Barmefides well as al-Asma'T's evening causerics with ar- 
U ashid and al-Fadl b. Yuhya. as ment ioned in the ehapter Lin 
poets in the ' IqJ?* one understands tlut it was onJy jealutisy 
and straggle for Control on the part of the caliph and his 
siiliordiuates thai Id lied them. Armt her luttur was die verses 
that enemies of the Bamiecides among the limer rirde sur- 
rcpthitmsly gave ihe singers to redte, in the intention that 
the caliph should heur them and his stored -up aidmpsity 
ugøinst them lie aroused. Tbese are the verses: 

VVould that Hind con Id fulfill her promise to ns 

And deliver us from our predicament. 

And for oncc aet on her own. 

The impotent person is he who never aas 011 his own. 11 


« Azimut! b. MiAiJinunid, 2-H5-SSS [BGO-!HO|. Cf GAL, l, i i* f,, 

1. s5f)f.. 'li/d (Oiiro, isnø/iad7t. Ilt, tt4. The ediuon of ihv 7i/J hus 

b. *ALl T UlSItAd af [ > j V. Li ti 11. "AiJ, 

m 111 p 10^-11. See sSap bekrw* 1:41 i* 

fcH ~fhe versea are by ‘Umsi b. Abi Rabrah vvLio JtvcrJ . j. am. Tnu. Cf 
GAL, J. a tt ; I, 7G f. Cf, V. Sehwan, tier Dman ,in ‘Vmar Ibn 

Ah ibtft lUiiuig. ifKii). I. 11 f- C No. 165, II. i I . ) . ti. tiso lim ni-Arliir, 

KJ™tl r Vil, +, mtm *Sa. 



Ar-Raskid'* * Pitty 


When ar-Hasiud heard these verses, he'exdaimtxl: Tudutxl, 
J .uii just such an impotent person." By this and simitar 
methods, theenemicsof the R armoddes eventually succeeded 
in arenising ar-Rashid's latent jealousy and in bringing bis 
terrible vengeance upon them. God is our ru fuge from mens 
desiru for povver and from miiiforlune. 

The stupid story of ar-Rashld’s winebibbing and Kis 
getting drunk in the companv of boon companions b really 
abominabje. It ttøes not in the ieast agree with ar-Rashid's 
attitude toward the ful Slimen t of ihe requirements o f rolig i on 
and justice ineumhent upon ealiphs. He co nsort ed with 
religions sdiolars and saints. He had diskussions with al- 
Fudayl h. 1 lyiid,* 4 U>n as-Samitiilk, 14 and al-'Urmri ” and he 
corresponded with Sufyån, 88 He wept when he heard tht ir 
sermcmSr Then* there is his prayer in Mecca when he cir- 
cumambulated tlie Ka'bah.** He was pious, ubserved ihe 
times of pr syer, and attendud the moming prayer at its 
earliest Imur. Aocnrding to ai-fabari and ot liers, he uset! 
c-very day to pray one hundred supercrogatorv rakitis. 90 
Altema tely. he was used ro go on raids (against unbelievors) 
onu year and to make the pilgrirnage to Mecca the other. He 
relmked his jester, Ibn \bl Marv-am, who made an unseemly 
remark to him during prayer. When Ibn Abi Mary am heard 
ar-Rishid reelt c: "llovv is U thai I shouLl not worship Hun 
w r ho crealed rmT‘ ’ J| he said: "liideed, I do not know why." 

" rsied 167 pios]. Cf Suppl., I, *30. 

hr M uJjnmTmd h. ijabSb. il. 163 [tfW ttw]. Cf, »l-Kloftti il-BagliilAilJ. 
Tit’rUh Bagiditt, V, a«4-7S. 

* \|ipri:nllv AbikllAli b. 'Abd-ri-'A*Sz b. WbtUfiili h ’AtidatJilt b. 
’t’rnar b. ii-bli.iu3ti.il t»4 |SOn/fldt| Cl Ibn fjajai TahJAlb, V. f. A 
ticpbeu i'f tiiii miifi, ‘riiaytiiillAii L>. 'Urnsf, was timughi by ar-R.i‘-lj|sf ro 
BafpiiLd (tf, nl-muffa al-BaididådT, ‘la'rikh li.tghJiM, X. 310), hul He tfouLd 
run tt'ctri to tic 1 1 1 f ene mc.iin tiere, 

“tir ihetwo fiimous SufyJns, Sufyån ith-Thawrl and Scfyin b, ‘Cyayndh. 
ttiL {alter i .s meAiu hrrt He Li 1 , l-iI from n?7 lo IMS - 1 ' [i1 6l+|- Cf. 

•1-Khiitib il-BushdifU. 'Td'rM Boghdåd. liX, m-S4 

" (’f I tul al-Aitdr, fufjwrJ, VT, tJ7 f,, j ir fim i »s. Cf also U. Auclmo* Hamn 
aUttuihitl New Vork, ihii«. i i" 1 

m Cf, JitnjU}, J11, TW, jHaa 133, A tjCjA is j prcserdied 

aequeiKt- of motions bi prayer* 

*quj-’in 3tJ.a2 (ai). 
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Ar-Batjhni cfmlcl nol*st|ppress a laugli, bu( then He turnvtl tu 
him angiily and said: "O lhn Abi Maryam, (jokes) eveti 
tluring tin- pravLT? Boware, bewére i.>f tbr Qur'un and Islam. 
Apart From that, you may do wliatever you wish,” !i; 

Furthemiorc, ar-Rashld possessed a good. dcal olleaming 
and simpUdty, because his upoch wiis cluse to that uf his 
forebears who hud those ( qua1iti.es) . The time between him 
and his graiulfathér, Abu Ja'far (al-Mansfir), was nol a long- 
r. i** ane, He was h you ug lad when Abu Ja'far died. AIjli Ja'far 
possessed a good doal of learmng and religion lu*føre he 
became catiph and (kopt th*m) aftcrw.irth. It was he who 
advised Mållk to write tlie Muwn.tta . saying: “O Abu 
'AbdaUah, rio one remains ro earth moro learned rhan l und 
vou. Mow, 1 am too mueh occupied with the caliphate. 
Thereforu. you sisu uld writv .1 book for the people whkh will 
he usefu! for them. In it you should avoid the taxi ty of lbn 
'AbbSs and tlie se ven ty uf Itu; "Dinar,” and present ( watfi') 
it clearly to the people," Målik vommen led; "On thar ooca- 
ston, at-jMansur induet! taiJtjlii me to bu an author/' M 

Al-M.mstir's son, itl-Mahdi, ar-Bashid's fal her, espen- 
enned the (austerily afal-Maivsflr) who wotild not make use 
ur the public treasury to pro vide nuw dothes fur hin fauhlv 
One dav, .d-Malid? came to hirn when he was in his office dis- 
cussing with the fcillors tlie patdiing of his famil ys worn 
garnients. Al-Mahd! did rtot like thai and said: "O tiim- 
tnander of che Faithftil, ilds yuar I shtdl pay for the riuthcs uf 
thu members of the family frum rny nwn incotne." \1- 
Mansfir's reply was: "Do thai." tle did nor pr c vent him 
fjrum paytng himself but wuuld nol pernrn any (public) 
Muslim motiuy ti* he spem tur it, Ar-Rashul was very dose m 


M IX, at- ’fsihaTl. 1 ll n 7 H f 

B IbiT “Abbas ih iJo 'AlirJ.iSL.ib b ' M-U i* riMTitiiHHMl ahnir,. p rhr* 

rmphcCri Itm " L Mut h 1 . j *oti »r c tu l, ; ,|, T-n.,., w bo 

dl«l in 77 or 7+ [éffif&Q or Cf. K, V, Zelttfrsrréli Ih K/, JÆ . iJ M Åhd 

Allili b Umm/ 

w I bf i KtmliLiin 4*Uo ti-fcTs tn tkllfl Hirsry in bi* furglmimirirfyith Itttum. 
Cf Atitnbhfirtiphj, p. 30 U Cf. iil-so 1 Lui l r j i hiin [Cstiru, i i i :»!_■ ■, DMj, p 
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4 r-R j fkld und ot~kta r i 

time to rli.ii «-ali|4i .nul tn his forel »eiirs. 65 1 le w js reared under 
ihr inHiu'ficc of Midi .ind simitar l ondurt in his nwti fa mi ly. so 
tii;it i t bnamr his owti nature, How emild such a man have 
fiecn a winvhiblux and have druuk wim.- opunly? li is well 
knowii that noble prE-Iikmfc Arabs avoided wine. The vine 
w,is not oiie «f the planis (Aultivated) by ihem Most ofthem 
omsider«! it reprehensi ble to drink svine. Ar-Kushid and his 
fnrelwar* were ven suicessful In avoking anything repre- 
hmsible in iheir ndlgious or worldly affoirs Bild in muking all 
pralseworthy aci ions and ipiaUties of perfeetmn. as well as the 
aspirations of the Arabs, théir own nature. 

One may fur 1 her compare the story of the phvsician 
Jibril h BukhtL-.hu' report ed by at-Tuhari atid al-Mas'udl.®* 
A fish had been served at ar-Rashid’s tabte* ;tml jihrll 
had nor permitter! him to eat it. (Jibril) had then ordered 
the tal »le steward to bring the fi.sh to (Jibnl’s) house. Ar- 
Rushid no ticed it and got suspicious, He had his servitut 
spy on Jibril. and the serva nt obsenetl him piirtuking of ir. Iri 
tider to i usti ly himsclf, [bu HuklifMiG* had three pieces of 
fish p hi veil in three separate d ishus. He mixed the fim pie«* 
with tneat tli.u had buen jtttptiréd Willi different kinds of 
Sphvs, vegetables, hot sames, and sweets He poured ked 
water over the second pieæ, and plire wine over the third. 
The first and sevond drillus, he snid, lvi-ri' for the if*11 to 
eat, no mutter whetber something was added by liini (Ibn 
BuiMnlshtV) to the fish ur not. The third dish, he said, was for 
himsetf to eat. He gave the three dislics t*» the tu ble steward. 
When ar-Rashid woke up and IillJ I bu lhikhiishu 1 ca!k a d in to 
n-prima rid I rim, the latter lisul the dirtc disliOK hmught Tik- 
one with wine had become :i aftuji with small pieces nf fish. 


Ul A, C, and D rml u ftfcjfAL but m B we fhid ukmuykt 'Jiss parenrV* 
or J 'lns iwo Jbrataar*" (/;. a‘and onuiiU’ii him 

anannj- hi- ftutitiråra'* woiikl Lw p*»aiMe h-^% hul l* lurtKy wmu 

"• Vt Uurnj **Jh-ithaJwb r Vl r MB *t\ hul uj-TiMum iltn-i Høt stfrm to have 
Mit: *torw CT. jMso lim AM U&aybi'flk 'L t$n iiUwhf. «t. MMter { Krinigs- 
frærp k t'airpg iftau ^4) h l r njr>. 

1 1 li ril wni ah «rty iihjiuIkt ni riir tanwu* Myc uiity of phpteum 1 lii di&i 
au [h*2ti ;oj r Ci. Brm^t Liiunii tu El, j.n h # UåiclitiållU' 
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but the hvo other dishes had spoiled, and imelled difffcrcntly. 
This was (sufficient) justihcation of Ibn BukhitshtY’s action 
(in eating a dish of fisii thai he had pie vent ed the caliph from 
eating). Ir is clear from tins stor) thai ar-Rashid's avoidame 
of wiiie was a faet well known to his ioner circle and ro those 
who di ned with him. 

lt is a wc ll-esta bltshcd faet that ar-Rashid had consented 
to keep Ahu Nuwas imprisoned un til he repentetl and gave up 
his ways, because 1te had heard of the latter* s excessive wine- 
hibbing. 17 Ar-Rasldd used to drink a date litjuor ( rtabidh ) x 
acenrding to the * I raqt legal scliool who se rtspoma {con- 
terning the permmibilily of that drink) are well known.** 
But he cannot Ih 11 suspected of ha ving drutik pure wine Siliv 
reports to this eflect cannot be credited. He was not the man 
to do something that is forbidden and con sidered by the 
Muslims as one of the greatest of the Capital sins. Not one of 
i. as these people (the early 'Abb&ids) had anythitig to do with 
eftemtnate prudigality ar lus ury in matters of clothing* 
jewelry, or the kind of food they tonk. ] hey still retamed the 
tough deseri attitude and the simple State of Islam. Could it 
be assumed they would do something that would le ad from 
the hwful to the unlawful and from the licit to the illiCit? 
J-listorians such as at-Tcibari, al-Mis'fuli, and otlier* are 
agreed thai all the early h'mayyad and 'Ab bas id caliphs used 
to ride out with onh light silver ornamemation tm ihelr helts, 
s word s, bridles, aritl saddles, and ihat the first caliph to 
originale ridittg out in golden apparel was al-Mu'tazz b. al- 
Mutawakkil, the eighth caliph after ar-Rashid. ,g The same 
applled to their clothing. Could one, then. assume aiiy 
dtfierently with regurd to what they drankF Tilis will bccome 
still clearer when the nature of dynastic beginnings m desert 
li fe and jnodest cireuitistancés is undersiood, as wc s hall 


71 Fur Abii Nutw.n, $ee GVIL, 1, 16 ft". Suffl^ L 114 ff. 

41 Fur ttii* lcnltfjE attiiuck w* 1 * urd nahidk^ wtc A. J. Werisintch 

in Ff, jf,t\ 18 N . Ct\ ;LlfKi p, hæ s lictow 
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f'splam i« amitnf the problems ifisnjwLt] in the tirst book, iT 

God waia“ 


A parallel nr similar story is thai reported by all (the 
1iUtoriun>) about Yahy;i L Akiharø, the judge and Mend of 
al-Ma*mun. i(n He said ro have drnnk winé together with 
aI^Ma*ldfin and to have goxten drnnk one night. He lay 
Imrietl annmg the s weei basil uutil lie vvoke up. Tin folio wing 
verses are recited 'tn his narne; 

O my lord* kommander of all the penpk- 1 

Hc who gave me ro drink was unjust in his judgment, 

1 neglected the cupbearer, and hv eauscd me to be p 
As you see me, dcprived ofimelligenee and religion. 

The same applies to Ibn Aktham and al-Ma'm&n that 
applies to ar-Rashid, What thev drank W tt a date liquor 
{mhhih) whids irs their opinion vtm not forbidcten. litere cm 
Ih* no ipiestion of drtmkenness in connection with them. 
Yahya's famdiarity with al-MiTmun wxs frkrndship in Islam. 
It is llei tstahlbhed Faet that Yuhya slept in al-Ma'mfin's 
rooto, It has lisen reported, as an mdkation of al-Ma'miirTjs 
excellente and iitfabiliiy, Ehat one night lie awohe i ,fll gm up. 

■“Ser, fur ifiltflE» p p]> .nifl ff., helme. 

Thv h r. i r< i i tu] lS fully u l 1 Lim \ Vbdra bbih „ 1 hj </ + I i I. *H3 
Yatøå ti-, Antttom died in or É+3 [B+7], Cf. al-Kbutih akE&gtufadf* 
TJriih Hagkddd f XIV. l&\ if. 

Buls i \ adtU ""thiritiy. ’' In ftøit ca*e the “v^meT ( iVnF) mcntbnetl wmtld 
mi be a chimbrr pot. hut u watetf pitcher. A ven itimLlår SE '.tv uf huw al- 
MiTnuin hiuisdi went mir for u drink of wjitir and risri not disuirh Y aljyi h 
AkihLim ncair* irs i L-ltETcf f , Hdm /'f-mJ Uti^fTd .V-/- ti*irSmiUh mtM 

Bu nI/-V4Hdi (Cairii, lyas/lfttø], <i. uo. AL-MEJS aikls unothei ilory, ao 
rorriing tn whirfi luu) jione to urimte and he^itated to cj 13 his 

servants ro Tielp li mi ts» p.t readv for i hr monung- pmyicr, ns lon^ as ^ ahyj 
iiitl nol? »tir. lims, it ttitfin* hird ly pp^ihlr 1 w dccitltf wluriher llvi Khaldan 
thoui^ht uf ' AJUI piicJser tu j chutiticr fint fmP "uneil irbss" Is found in 
Firdæs o l*hilmah ( Ettshit. pp. sst-f An \nn hor doser to 

ihei s KTiir - i IL in Khjihiun. iA-Siiyuti. uw> ^ AyrKitsyfn for i'ntT, H'iV, «f. 
fHiyodr is-tanbui NtS, l.jk-li, 

fnl itiLia. Vin iniithtrr tL r tsiun uf llic story, cf as-SuLtanst Jæ* 
ed M, J Ki & ter (Oi'icnia! Notes and Stiid if s* Nn. tf) (Jemsaltm* (9Æ+), 
Ji. 37 . 



f/sttvprfiti'itQn 


und felt aroimd for ihe ehamlwT pot. Ile was »frakl to wake 
Vahya b. Aktham. Jf also is an estahlished fart thal The two 
tist'i! to pr ny togother at tht moraing prayer. f-low does that 
atrord wirh drink mg w irie togtther! F'urt her more, Vahyå h. 
Akt barn was a transmitter of traditions. Jle was praised by 

I (.111 Rsmbal 10,1 und jtitlge Ismå'il. |M At-Tirniidht ldB puh I is lied 
traditions on his authomv, The hudUh ex pert ai-Mi/zi 
tiu-iitioned that akBukhåri tr.insmitted traditions on Yahyå's 
aurhoriry in Works other than the Jåm' {as-Stifuh) , lCc To 
vilify Yaliva is to vil i fy all of these scholars, 

Furthermore, liceffiious persons accuse Yahyå h. Aktham 
of ha ving had an indmaden for voung men. This is an iffront 
lo God and a malkioiis liedirectcd agaimt religions sdiolars. 
(These persons) base themselves on storyteUere' siliv re¬ 
ports. xvhich perhaps wi-nt an invention of Yahya's enemicn, 
for he was niuch tnvied because of his perfection and his 
friendship with the ruler. Iiis position in sdiohrship and 
religion makes Midi » thing tmpossihle. Wheti Ibn Han bal 
was told about these rumors coneeniing Yahyå, he ex- 
daimed: ' Kor Giul's sake. for Gotik sake, who would sav 
s udi a firing!'' ile disapproved of it very strtmgly. When the 
talk about Yahyi was ment ioned to Lsma'll, he exclaimed: 
“Heaven forbid tiiat the probity (\uJdkh) 107 of such a man 
s bo uld eease to cxist becuuse of tht* lying ai’i'usations of 
eivvious t al elten rers. “ 11 He sairit "Yahyå ti, Akt ham is mno- 

“* Al.iinad b. Mut am iitad b. tøanbal, ihcfoumlor of Hk IJwjImUic yituml 
of jiirktmirimce, Ifit-i+J | W>-8M|, CL GJL, I, m tt.; .VM, f, arji> r 

m 1 urrsii 1 SI li- ihc Målikiu. 1 Ci. t- s m, bekiw. 

mi MLil.unimad bi 'Isl, il ar*) [sot], nuthar of tim éf tlu imtlmrimtøt 
eollectsons of i rart s [ions, Cf. HAl. m I, W\ *S affil.. [, 267 f. 

'*■ Tik Tahiihfb at-h\mdl *\f YuW b. 1 .\bd-«r-JU^Jtiån al-Miii!, 7 y- 
(ct KAL, tf p Øf; Stiftt* II, rtttf.), wan mi øvnilahEe. Iiui sep 

I I .'i I FJ j|) :i r t T if h , XI . I IM .1 1 - Bu kti Il't" h T'j 'rjfJE f t , (|y v \ ET , 1 ,^ . ifiL ^ 

IWT-), TV«, wc tsud only VnbjR a nafiic. wiibmjL »ny fonlicr 

fonnituMG 

l,!l Arfdhih isjcvnimim terns of MutLimiiiriBprudi'JUs and pølttlfiil ^iem 
for which b t\ri& rranekliof] tht woid "proliiiv'" cfruHn U cufun^ r«a- 
sessmn of iln inerti ^ualifcntioos tliiir malte n perann uortptJLlile for hidi 
■ ■tfur iiiws bi wirsg a, 1 . wltrici^ thai b. |0r exemre of lu, dutte« 4^ ,1 
cLhien, See alao jk ind n_ 5 sR to Ch. in, li^low 

c.f il-Khiiiib Ta'rUk Bughrféd, XIV P atxj p j i i. 
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and Ibn Uthitm -at-Ma'måm and RårAw 

cent in thc ejes of God of anv saich relaiionship with yotrng 
Um (as ihaij of which k* is accuscd. 1 got to know his most 
intimate thoughts atuJ fon rul him tu bo nnn:U in lear of God. 
Hov c ver, hc possesscd a ccnain pliyfulness iiml Irkndliiifss 
that mi ght havt provoked suth accusations/* Ibn I.Libbån 
itti’iitioitt'd liitn in ihc 'Thifjdt, tøt> Hc satd that uo attention 
shmiid be paid to iltese taks about him because most of them 


w tre not correct, 

A simili! r story is the one about the basket report til by 
Ibn ‘Abdrabbih. amhor of the 'IqJ t in expUmation of how 
al-Mj'm&n mmc to l*e al-ljism b. Sahl s son-in-l<iw bt 
mairymg his daughter Bih an llft One night, on his rambles 
through the streets of Baghdad, al-Ma*tnun is a&id tn have 
conto upon a basket tlml uas being let down from one of the 
roofs by means of pullcys and twisted cords of silk threftd. I le 
seated himsetf in the basket and grabbed thc pulley. wlueh 
started nit tving. I le was taken up irtto a ehamber oi surh-aml- 
such a rantiilion —Ibn 'Abdrabbih described the eve- and 
soul-fil I mg splendor of its carpets, the magnilkence o: n> 
fumishings, atul the heaiity ofits appcarance. Then, a uoman 
cif extraordinary, seduciive kiiuty is said to Uave cwmc fm ih 
from bel i ind eurtains in titat ehamber, She greeted al-Ma mun 
and invited him to keep Iter comparty. Ile drank wine wiflt 
her thc w linie night long. hl thc moming hc ret tint ed to his 
companidtu at the pluce where thev had been awiitinp hitu, 
He hud fallen so mueh in luve with the woman that tie askeil 
her faihcr for lier lund. Ilow does all tilis ae tor J with al- 
Mii'mAiTs well-known religion and kaming, with lus imita¬ 
tion of the way of li fe of his lorc fat hers. the right-guuled 
("Abbasid) lalipbs, with his adoption of thc way of lifc of 
tliose piUars of Islam, the (first) four caliphs, with his respect 
for the religions sekdars, or liis observaii«* in his prayers and 


«» 1 cumtill«J thi* MS Ahmet 111. 39JU {"f Un- Tttplupusaniyiri Isumlwl) 
of thi- work on rdlahie traismUteri f niyit) by I hr llihban. 

[HHT Hh-«]5| (tf. U.4L. t, 164; S U ppl. 1. *M f ) but it <!oei noi d» 

Vit^yA Fur ilte remarks of lim Hil. hin und the SMten*B* uf luua il. 

Ihn TakdMbt XJ B i&t- 

m cf m 1 iVA III. S5e; fia, Cf be»w* PP $+* r 
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legal praetice of tht norms csta bi ished by God! How rould it 
be corrtct ibat he would urt like (one uf i hose) wicked 
scoutulrels. whu amuse themselves by ramblmtr iibout at 
nlgitt, enrering st range hoiuses in the dark, and engagittg in 
noctuvnal trysts m the mumier qf lied nu in lovers! And how 
does that story Ht with the position and noble character of 
al-flasan b, Sahl s datighter, and with the fim morality and 
chaatity tliat roigned in her father's house! 

Tlieré arc manv such stort es. They ave atways cropping 
up in the works- of the historians. The Jncentive for inventing 
and ruporting them is a (general) hdmation to for hid den 
pleasures and for smearing the reputation of others. People 
justify their own subservience to piea sure by citing men and 
w omen of the past (who alle ged ly did the same things they 
are domgi. Ihereforc, they ofteni appear very eager for such 
information and are alert to tind ir when they go through the 
pages of (published) works, lf they wpuld follow the exampU? 
of the people (nf the pastj in other respecot and in the quali ties 
of perfeetion tha r were theirs and for which they arc well 
known, "it would be herter for them,” 1,1 ”if they would 
know.“ 111 

l once critieized a royal prim e for heing so tager m leam 
to «ng and play the strings. I told him it was nnt a matter 
thai should etmeom him and that it did not befit his position. 
He re ferred me to Ibrahim h. al-Muhdl UI who was the lead- 
ing musician and hest singer in his time. 1 repliedi "For 
heavens sake. why do ymt not rather follow the ex am pie of 
his fat lier or his brother? Do you not sce how that yctjvity 
prevented Ibrahim from attaining their position?" The 
prim*, however, wus deaf tu my criticism and tu med uway 

■■qur'ifln S-1 tu fitwj; 4.4fi{+s),^.il fis): w.t (*}. 

•«l5ur’ål, S.IO* {{*), 1 03 Ci>7h IS*. (13); 29.*, ^0. (fil); mM 

Tin.- son of thi* tafipJi at-M»h*. whu was frr, n shorr trmc coiuidered 
by aom groupi wcalipli iea-sei |?79-A9ti|. t f, ( tAL, Suflfii.. I • *» antl 
»>elnw, pp, aas f, and +33 f r . and s;3ti. 




Tb* Gtmåhgy ti* Fffimitti 

Fur ther silly information vhfch is arreptcd by nrniy 
h’t#torums romer ns the T'baydid(-Fåtutuds), ihe Shf'^h 
caliphs in al-Qayra\v;m and Cairu, 11 * (These hiMorkms) deny 
their 'Alid origin and attack (the geraineness of) thejr descent 
from the imam ismå’ll, the son ofj.i'far as-Såditj. They hase i, * 
themselves in this respect on stories fhat wt-re made up in 
fa vor of the weak 'AUbåsid caliphs by people who wnntwl to 
ingratiate themselves witb them through acrusatkuis against 
thelr active opponents and who (therriore) li ked to say 
all kinds of had things aljout their ene tu tes. We slmll ment ion 
sqtne slidt stories in our treatment ot the history of (the 
'l!haydid-Få timid®). {These hisiorians) do not rare to con* 
sider the faetual pnwfs and circumstantial evidence ihat re- 
[[uirL- (us to reeognize) th>it the contrary is true and that their 
dulm is a lier and musi be reiected. 

They all tell the same story about the beginning of the 
Sht’ah dynasty, Ahu "A Ixiall åh d/-A !uhtniib u " went amung 
the Kiitimn.li urgiug aoceptance of the fami ty of \1 uha mm ad 
(rht* 'Alids). His activity hmame kriown It was learned how 
ni ud i he cared for 'Ltbavdidl ah al-Mahdi and his son. Abu 
1-Qitsim. Thvrefore, ihese two feared for their Uves and hvil 
the Ea*rt, the sent of the caliphate. They pajsed through 
Egypt and lefl Alexandria tiisguised as merdiants, ’lsa an- 
Nawshari, the govemor of Egypt and Alexandm, was in¬ 
for med of theni. Ilt sent cavafry troopa in pursuh of ih cm, 
but when their pursuers reached them, they did nol recognize 
them ljLvau.se of their at fire and disguise. They escuped i o to 


lM Ttnr qucstjofi of itu- Alid ongin of tb* h ipmids and rlwir esrly bistory 
wafl toadud wiili politimi "dyniniir*" for many retiturir* -»tter ilte FåpmM 
jytiaaty had ceaavd to eml in stmte ras peers, it is still i.f importance today. 
l f. thi Works »f VV. (vtuiow: hmaili TraJitm Ctmttnung (it Hist uf tit 
i'atimidt \ laUmtc Research Assnciarioti Series, ?<Io. 10} (Oxford, IMiJ'i, and 
ThtMtgrd Fwmdrt uj hmaitism (The (siuaili Societv Series. Su. i'.- i Bom, 
li.iv. 1 (*■ -Mi), dls " f HoaendwJ. A llislory of Mltllim Hiitor.bf'rnpky, |>. «fl. 

iu ,\hii 'Abdallåii ash-Siii'I, through wbosc efForrs the- I A|i mitl:* hecame 
miers of nortliwestin-n Afrim, ir said (<> hav* l'etii mutøtliitr pf- f - 
behmj il) aMl^rali, if il wa* not his Lsrotfaer Abii t-'Abbli who held that 
offlee. CL ' iliir, III, ai3j) IV, s i f.. f04f, See also below, 2U33. 
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tht- Miighrib. \U\IuTiidid "' onlered tht- \ghlabid miers uf 
[friqiyah in al-Qayraw£n as well as the Midrånd rulers oi 
Sijllmåsah to searrh cveryivhere For tliém und tn krep l j slurp 
tookout for titem. llyasiT, the Mtdrårtd lord of Sijibnåsah, 
Icumed about their hiding pLu-c in his country and det n[ned 
rhem, in order tø piease the caliph. This w.is bt-fore the 
SliJ'uh vicrøry over the Aghhibids in al-Qoyrawdn. Tliere- 
after, as is well knøwn, the (*Ubaydid-Fåtitnid) propaganda 
spread succeasfully throughout Ifrtqiyah and ihe Maghrib, 
, si and titen, in mm, reached the Yemen, Alcxumiria and (ihe 
rest of) Egypt, Sy ria and the Hijaz. The (TJbayd id-Få timids) 
s ha ret l the realm of Islam cqually with the 'Abbisid*. They 
almost succeeded in penetrating the home country of the 
'Abbisids and in taking tlieir place as rulers. Thcir propa¬ 
ganda in Baghdad and the *lråq ruet witli succes* through the 
amir at-Basasin, one of the Daylam clieuts whø had guineri 
Control of the 'Abbåsid callphs. This hitppcnud as ihe result 
of a quarrel between al-Basaslrt and the non-Arab amirs . 117 
For a whole year, the (TJ haydid-Fåfimids) were ment ic med 
in the Fri da y prayer from the pulpits of Baghdad. The 
’Abbåsids were cominually bothered by the {Tlhaydid- 
Fatimid) power and prepondcrance, and ihe Umayyad rulers 
beyond the sca (iu Spam) expressed tlieir annoyance with 
them and threatened war against them. How rould .iii this 
have befaUen a frauduktn daimant to the nilerahip, who was 
(moreover) considered a liar?“* One should rom pare (this 
aoeount with) the history of the Qannatiatj . ul1 His genealogy 
was, in faet, fra ud li lem. llow complet dy did his propaganda 


II ( Kaiticr, his <nn wd successor al-Muktafl 'ITie ovent relnteit look pljpp 
ilt tlu- year ias j;» 5 / 6 ], atter the desili of aUMu’u^irl. C f Ibr 'Irfhwri, id- 
Btiydit dl-Mf^hnb, ed. G. S. Colin ond E. Lcvi-Provcm-a! (hviden, |<hs— s 
1. i n). But aiia below, p. i«, and 'Ilar. tit, SCO; IV, si, 

III Thi* refers to evems at the tieginriing of rheSaljiki rule umler Tughril- 
Lwk, du: look place in the period from December, lw*j, to 1 Of/tJ, Cf, also 
1 Har, III, W? a f, 

115 Cf. -Jfcir. 111, son. 

ll ’ The , 'q*tm.itian , ‘ wu* I hr tufrpoacd ftumder of itu? sect, a certain 
JJaiudlD, wliw liveil m tbr »eiund Ualf øf the ni] ilh rentu ry, Cf. L. Massignon 
in El, s.V. "ijamifl lians." 
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Tht Gmtatcgy nf fAr Fdiiniidi 

diAintegrnic ,md lus folio tvers disperse! Tindr v icioiMtness ami 
gu ile soliti beram i' apparat t. They tame tt> an o vi] end and 
tasted a lutter fate. If the T.'baydid(-Kånim<ls) had been in 
the same situation, it w-hi id have bæerne kiioun, even had it 
taken sotne time. 

Whaiever qualities of character a man mat liave, 

They wilt becouie known, even if he i marines they art* 
coneeaied from the people. 130 

The ( 1 Ubay did-F å timid) dyn as ty Listed unimemiptedlv for 
about tun hundred and »evemy years. They held petssessitm 
of the place where Ibrahim (Abraham) had stood m and 
where he hati prayed, the home of The Prophet and the pi ure 
where he uas bu rictl, the place wliere the pilgrims stand 
and where the impuls descended (to bring the revolution to 
Muhammad), Then, rheir rule eanic to ati end. During all 
iliui time, their partisans showed them the greatest devotion 
and love and firmly hc li c ved in their descent from the imam 
lømffl, the son o'f Ja'ftir as-SMiq. Even atter the dyiutstv 
had potte and ir> inftwnre had disappeafed, penpie still varne 
forward to pres* the elatms of the se«. They prodaimed the 
naitics of vouitg childrun, ilesrendants of (the "UUaydld- 
Faritnids), whom they belicred untitled to the calipbate, They 
went so far as to consider them as ha vin g actimlly been 
appoimed to the succession by pneccding imams. Had diere 
[jeen doubts abuul their pedigrec, tbeir followers would not 
have vmdergone the dangers iuvolved in supporting them, V 
sectarian does not manipulate his own affatrs, nor sow con- 
fusion within his own sect, not L art as a liar wliere his own 
Jieliefs are center ned. 

It is s tran gu that Judge Abil Bakr aUBåqillåtn,”* the grear 

w Tim verae is. qwileii from rn-jt the enJ rrf Zuluyr’s Mu'alhr{é. tf. 
S;H07 aitil UO, bclu«. uf, J. SUiiljerr, i>;/ Mu'dta^ du Zuksir (Berlin, 
taos;. p. if 

m Tital is, (he V.iflii* /AriA/m ir (W Sancroory ih Mwea. 

»Mukammuil b, «{-T#yvil>, d. -«« ['<”*<]. Ct GAL, I, iø?: $«/>pt , 1. 
l-iy. in thii KhaldiV* nrele/he wi> eMeemrd ww af d* pwtert of pude« 
eauteni Målikitcs, amt lic ii, tficrefore, .iften quoied m I hu MvqadtUmah, 
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speculativf? tiieoloj^km, was inclined to rrtdit thi* umtf ept- 
alilv vieu (as to the spil rio nattens uf thc Tlbaydid-Fåtimid 
gencalogy), and upheld this weak opinion, If the re:t,'on for 
his attitude was thc horetkal and exLremist Shl'ism <>l (thc 
TJhaydid-Fåtjmids, it would not fa- valid, for hts dcnhil of 
their 'Alid descent) does not invalida te 123 (the objectionable 
character uf) lindr scctarian iK-fiefs. nor would es tabli .dmu ni 
of their ('Alid) descent be of anv fielp to them before C i od in 
thc qut-stkm of their unbelief. Oml said tn Noah conemiitig 
his sons: "Hc does not belong to your family, It is an im- 
proper action. So do not ask me regardmg thai of whidi vou 
have no knowledge." liJ Muhammud exhnrtcd Fatimah in 
these words: "O Fatimah, act (as vou wisli). 1 shiill be of no 
help to you before God.’* 

Whcn a man comes to know a problem or to fie ccrrain 
abotlt a matter, hé must optnlv State ( his knnwltuJge or his 
certaimy), “God speak* thc truth. He leads (men imo) thc 
right way. ' 134 Those pcople (the 'Ubaydid-Fatimids) were 
con start tly on the niove becauae of the sus piri ons various 
govermnents had conceming them. Thev were kept under 
observation by the tyrarns, beeause their partisans were 
mimerous and their propaganda had spread Far and wide. 
Time after time ihey had to leave the plades uhere thev had 
settled. Their men, therefore, toofe refuge in hidirig, and 
their (identity) was handy known, as (the poet) savs: 


HwhI ptiblicitujjis jm tpnriéctiiTn whh ul-Biqiliant mL-Hudi? itu- iidlikm wl Sus 
Kil uh jt^Tamkid hv il-KViiutø? ri anet Ab li RldaSi [Cninv 19-1-7), wliu 

Hi-imtiutÉ ranch biogiaptni^iS luiitcrUl, and G. ynn OrmiFhimni, .1 'Tr»th- 
Cc'i Ittry D trftmfiiti of -4rafoi Littr&ry Ctftkism (Ghicag”, \yw) m \n edittati 
l if \ i i !i fnfiSJ a ■ ji h■ j m I Sti C J. I rtj in ] 3 S£J / L 9Mi Al- iBAqi. llAl Lt 's Work Ujr-a sn h t [ Éi£ 
[ ilimiila was cisTiiltiJ /toft/ di-aj.Ttfr itvi-ftdjll jJ-jifiir, Cf. \bn IvatjLfr* 
Btdilyah* XI, s-hi; fht idiimii øf thc Tamhfé rih-ri abovf?, p„ i E1 . [lu* 
^1-trlutiili baseti bi» Mmta^h'rS iiptw Kathf liu. hrti ikritol 

bv I. GoldziltCf, an4 + irsdi a ed^ GoMzihefi ifytly l>1' thu Altuu-biri trm \\i> 
IndiiintuiTi itiift the worl^ dtnll wilh the '\hii descent of the FåRmldi. CL I. 
G11M s ti ttjf r JVC rtu^krift da (gtgfn die tidpn ijja~ ScåU { Lekki i, mh& ;, 
|j^. i AL 

^ The |)hni3c uMid here uieans "to pub butk.' tT. 5: vj t beluw. 

Ul Qls r*^tl 1 (441). 

^qar w kti (+). 



Thr Gftu&Ligy tf fi Fat?tnids. 

If yiHL wouid ask chc davs what tny name is, they wotihl 
not know, 

And where t am, they woutd not know wberc 1 am. 11 * i, ■« 

This went so far that Muhammad, the son of the imam 
Uma'il, the aneostor of 'Llbayd.illah td-Mabdl, was called 
”the Concealcd (Imam m His partis*^ «U«t him by ihat 
nante because they were agreed on the faet he was huling out 
of fear of those who had ihetn in their powcr. I Ue partisans 
uf Ute 'Abbfisida made nuich use of this faet when they ramt 
out with their attack againsi the pedigree of (the 'Ubaydid- 
Fathnids). They tritd to mgrattate themselves with tlie 
weåk(\\bh,i>idj euliphs by professing the erroneous opinion 
that ( the ’Alid desrem of the r L*baydid -F.it imids was spurt- 
nus). Ii pleascd the ‘Ahbasid clients atid ibe amirs who were 
in charge of mil i tarv operations against the eneuiies of the 
(’Ahbåstds), It hulpéd them and the gov eminent to make up 
for their inability to resist and repei the Ku tam ah Berbers, 
the partisans and propagandists of the ‘Ubavdid (-Fa ti¬ 
mid s), who had taken Sy ria, Fgypt, and the I.lijaz asvay from 
(the 'Abbåmtb). The judges in Baghdad evemuallv prepared 
an official statement denying the ’Alid nrigin (of the T'bayd- 
id-F:itUDids). m The statement was witnessed bv a numbrr 
nf pro minen T men, atnottg thetn the Sharif ar-Radi 1,1 and his 

>» ty lC vtfTsr il Jicrilied li) 1 wmr nuthors to Aipu Nuwis. Cf. iI-Aimdi, 
al-MtfiaUj u^l-MulhuSf (Calro. iMVlWS-se), p. ni, and ar-Kighit> 
il-hijh.mi. yfuhJjMAt (C»ro, tUST/lSTO). I, »Ti. Htwm'r, it dot* n-l 
appearin Abdi Nuwis‘ DM« (Guru, Ibn &4I.111, Da’uvt tt-vfibte' . 

at the tx'^ituiingi ueritje* it i c? aJ-VJusatn h- tlini [ftg. Ahu l-yRsuji 1 >. 

Håtii*). , , , „ 

Tlie First line m*y he read tn the paadve: *'lf ihe davv wme askol 
Ttic iext fnund in lim But lin ha* » variant røadlitg requiring ihia iranslution. 

■* Ser al jo p. +!*, belOVh 

w c am( D read "representative* of the dynMty." 

»Cf. R l.ewis, Tir Origim of b.mi'tUm (Camtirelge, i»tO), |ip. øn f 
The earlieat puhlitlmt »oiir« *0 far knewit for ilw »xt of tlit affldavir is 

tbtt WutUtpva (Hytters Ijad, m&7- inflB ). \ ti, Ihn 

Khaldun’s tist uf signer* correspouds »mirh more dnwly »o that in Ihti *!- 
Aihlr, Kdmil, IX, !/s, irrnn lOd. and Vlll, 10, jba« Jiwv. ihan ro Hiat m Ibn 
iUJttwiL 

’iw VlutmnmJLl ti. al-Husayn, 35U“MVi Inet*. 7n^iol5j. ttf. ti.^tL, 1, sa: 

Suffli.. 4, 1 SI f. 
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brothtr aI.-Nlurtae.l5, 1 ** and lim al-1?a|tøawh JM Amon^ the 
reb g i du* se hc j ljry (ivho also ivitnessed llie liortiiiidit) vurc 
Abu Hunml al-lsfaraybn. 131 »l-Qtiduff, 11 * as-§ayiiviri, ,ai I hu 
al-AklVmu 1- " al-Ablwardi, 131 ille tsln'ah jurist Abu ’.Unlallali 
b. an-Nu'mim. 1 ^ and other prominent Muslims in Baghdad. 
l'bc event took phce one tnemnrabk 1, ‘ dav in the v<.ar ]t)-> 
[lOtlJ in ilie time of al-Qadir. The testminny {of the.se 
witnesscs) wis Iæs ed upon hcarsay, on what peoplc itt 
Baglulad generally bobeved. Most of iltern wera partisans nf 
the 'Abbasida whoattacked the ‘Alid origin (of the 'L’buydid- 
Fatimids). The histoviana reported thd information as (hev 
haii lieard tt. Thev hånded it dotvn to ns just as thev remern- 
bered it. Howcver, the truth Ues behtnd it. Al-MuTatjid's m 
letter céneeming ’Ubayrfallah (wldressed) to the Aghlabid 
tn al'-Qayrawdn and the* Midrarid in Sijilmåsah. testifies most 
truthfully to the correctness of the ('Alid) origin of ihc 
( 1 Utuyd id - Fl| bruds}, and provos it most cléarly, Ai- 
Mu'tadid (as a very close relative) was better qualified than 
a ny imo elsc to speak nboul the genealog}- of rht* l’ropliets 
house. 1 * 1 

Dynasty and govemnient serie as the nnrld’s market 

1,1 "Alf ti. st-fjiwvn, tsfl-jflfi j.ij. (’f Ibn at-Juw^ u * 

Vil!, ISO ff 

IttÉttAftlf cxpr^«lv JMjjHIthat lir un ’Alid, hut I luve nf> forfor 

nifi imi^iioiL ubmit \\n-. rtiiEL 

1 ■ M.trmui h. -se hw I WMr/ÆV-HJitøl n \\m jl-Jim A 

øp t/i. t V11 „ 2.77 T. 

1:1 Atmwd k Muliamnliiil, ^ - ■ umtJ, ki U.U . ] H o( ; 

S tippi, T h 2fl5 f. 

! ■ Mm \4bridllali dM p lLi*ayn h ‘Alt, ^ UHL\ CL Mm 

>>t, ciL w VI11, j[w 

ibjj Muj^nuid 'AbduLlJUi li Mnbititiiniid, jm« mf hi i-j.v 
nr td KIT H Cf. Ibn Jl -JjiVAf, op. ni., V'tl, 11$ 

131 Mn\ I-* Alibis AM h. Mubiiiimtad. <t <’f lbiuikfawzl 

up, vim, flo r, * 

Muhiinirnisil b Muhiumiiiul Li. nl-Mu'ullioi* d, t l J 1 1. ■ ■ ■- ■ | (%; ii IM 

ii-jn^/i, *tp Mt., vm 4 ii f. 

,,n SeL‘ Hut« l«a SD Cb. III. zm\ |i, w, IwlfTW 

,4R See rk I (i?, »iLkjvé!. 

m °: ±( XIV« (ififlfj), )f , Jlk | 

11, $ ht’i f, ** 
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place, 112 attractmg to it the products of scholarship and mi ft s- 
pf amihip jlike. Wayward wisdorø and forgotteil lui'tr lunt up 
therc. lu This martet stories are told and items of historical 
information art- delivcrn]. Whute\iT is in demand on tins 
martet is in general demand everywhere el se, Now, w hen¬ 
over the established dynasty ftvoids liij ustlce, prejudke, 
weakness, and double-doating. with determination Ueeping 
to the riglu pat li aml never awerving From it. the wares on its 
murket are as pure silver and fine gold. Hcnvever, when it L* 
mflueitced by selfish tnterests and rival ries, or swayed by 
vendors of tyranni and dbhonesty, tlie wares of il s markei 
phiee beeome as dress and debftsed metals. 1 he intelligent 
critit must judge for himself as he looks aru und, cxamming 
this, admiriug that. and choosing this. 

A similar and oven mere improhabte story is ene privately 
dist'usst-d by those whu attaek the (’Alid) descent of Idrts b. 
Idm b. 'Alidallåh h. Hasatt h. al-Nasan li. ‘AH b, AM Talili, 
who becaine imam Lifter lus fa dier in Mororco.’" J'hey hint 
al the putiishiilile irtme of at |li I te ry hy insti maling that the 
iinbom rhitd left aner the den ih of the cider Idrts was in faet 
the elvikl uf Hash id ( a cl i c tit of the Idnsids. Now stupid of 
ihese (ind-Forsa ken menl They shnuld htinw rhnt the cider 
idrts married Uttt> the Berber inbes and. iVom the time he 
came lo the Maghrib urtlil his duatli, u as firittly romed in 
desert litd. In the desert. no s udi thing ixuild reuiani u seeret. 
"niere are no huling plaees fhore where things eau bedene in 
sen et Tlie ncighhots (ifthey art- woinen) oan ahvays sue and 
(if thry are men) aluays hoar ivltat then wonlcn are tlning, 
hecause the I muses .rrc low and elustered together withnut 

i* cr. Mow, 4:105 jjh! 287, uid ajso 3\3H As c«r|y as ilte mm ti 
cuniury, Ibn Qiitayhati qiwtetl Ahi'i £1åzrm as ssytupt to Sulaymåit b, 4 
Mlllilv " l he ntutTnml'lil verve* a» a tmirkn plaa tu which »lu tu vir i* iri 
dcmuml tv tt h i Ulv govcmmcnO is lirou^ht." Cf. din QutwyMt. ’l r v«fl 4 l- 
ukM^r (f.iirn. lS+s'n, I J*2A 90). t, tf. 

lw lim Htijhlun speak* uf tits.- IddsitJ ■ "f Fes in ’lluf, IV, ni il Cl. alit" 
lu'ltiw, p. Ilt. 
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spare beiweeo them. R Lisliid wjs emrustcd ujth tlie steward- 
ship nf all thi; wc mon after titt death of his mister, upon the 
recommendiitioii of frionds and partisans of the [drisids and 
suhjcct to the supervision of tliein all. FurtWrmore, all 
Moroecan Berbers agreed to render the oath of iillcgianæ to 
the y o unger Idris as his father’s successor. They volumanlv 
agre ed tooliey hi ni. The)' sworc that they were killing to die 
for him, and they exposed themselves to mortal tlanger 
protccting hira in lus nars and raids. Had they told eoch 
other sorae s udi s tand al nus story or hu-ard tt from someone 
elsc, even a vengeful enemy or scandalHMo jiger mg rebel, 
snme of them at k-ast would have refused to do those things. 
No, this story originated with the ’Abbfisid opponents of tlie 
Id rusids and with the Aghlabids, the ’Abbåsid govemors and 
ollirials in Ifriqiytih. 

This hapjiened in the folio wing tnanner, When the cider 
Idris Hed to the Maghrib after the battie of Fuklikh , 1 * 1 ai- 
Hådi sent ordens to the Aghlabhis tu Ile in wait and kcep a 
sharp wateh out for him. Howevtr, they did not catch him, 
und he estiaped safely to the Maghrib. He Consolidated his 
position, and lus propaganda was sticeessfub luner on, ar- 
Ra.shid becanie aware of the seer et Shs'ah leanings of VVMih, 
the 'Abboaid client and go ve mor of Alexandria, and uf his 
decetthil attitude in cormeetum with the escape uf Id ris to the 
Maghrib, and (ur-HashId} killed (Wådih). Thcn, ash- 
Shammåkh, a client oi(ar-Rasliid‘s) fat her, suggested to ar- 
Hashld a ruse by means of which to kil! tdris. (Ash-Sbam- 
makh) pretended to bccome his adherent and to have bruken 
with liis 1 Abbåsid masters. Idris took him under bis protec- 
tlnn and admitted hrni 10 his private company, Once. wh.cn 
Idris was jlunc, ash-Shummakh gave him Sonic poison und 
thus killed him. The news of his death was receivcd by the 

A i ifdi t N^fCda whert * Alsd s irt rrvolt iflfcrc ddi^tcd tn if>y 

[1MI Cf. h tør imrtintie, AbG l-Faraj al^fahåifi, MaqM tf-J »vf* 

pip. is* ft . Ibn ni-Aflur, Kdmth Vi. a«. *n*o ign p 7 ^ nj. 
- s - *I-A(htr v*;ii« th^t il tmeertain wheiher h was jl-Huiii or ar- 
Rubhid wiiu WSkii Wltftk wlui ymt fiustnuaurr genert ,ind ditcf nf iht 
iclligiincc service in EgypL 
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' ^bbisids most favarahly, since they hoped thai it would cut 
die remis and blunt lbe edge of th* 'Alid propaganda m itie 
Maghrib, News tjf the u ri bom child left atter Idns' dtatU had 
not (yet) reuehed thero. Thus, it was only a brief moment un ril 
thc('ALid) propaganda reappeaied. l'heShi'.ili wassuccessllll 
in the Maghrib, and Sid‘ah rule was ranewed through Idris, 
Idris* son. This was a most painful blow to the ’Abbasids. 
Wcakness and sen i luv had already taken hold of the ,\rah 
tly nas ty. No longer muld (ihtr ’Abbisitls) aspirc to the Control 
of remote regions, Kar away as the eltier I tiris was in the 
Mighrib, under the protectiou of the Berbers, ar-Uashid 
had just enough power, and no more, to jioiion him wfth 
ihe lielp of a ruse. Thereforc, the " Abbdsids now had reconrse 
to their Aghlabid dietros in Ifriqiyah. They asked them to hed 
die dangerout brcadi caused by (the Idrisids), to take tncas- 
ures against the woe that thre.it en ed to befsdl the dyn asty 
from thai di reet ion, and to uproot (the Idrlsids) befure they 
covild spread, Al-Ma'mfm and the succeeding caliphs wrote to 
the Aghlabids to this effeet. Howevcr, the Aghiabids wertt 
also too weak { to Control) the Berbers of Morocco, and nught 
Imiter has e tried to emlurrass tlieir quti miers as (ihe 
Idrisiils ombarrassed them), because the pnwer of the 
caliphate hud l>cen usurped by trøn-Arab slaves, wlio diverted 
to ilieir own purposes its ontire eontrol and authoriiv I,J over 
men, mos, and fimet i on aries. It was us die con tempora ry 
(Wbbisid) poet described it: 1M 

A caliph in <i vage 
Bctween Wasif and Bugha: 

J le says what they te II him, 

Like a parrot. 


'*■ _in-itaq.i ti'a-fmibrim. literally “ihe unlvnshiig and twist ing, Cf n I„ 
above: "ill lus [Hiwei's," and Mnw, p. D“M, 1. -1. ( f. ^I-I" 11- Linunini, 
li i mtr- sar It sihlt Om,iyy<sJi‘> {Rdrai, tSSO), p. i 

i** Tbc are ijiioiéd by il-Mu'iuli, Af ar aj iiilh—dAiihjh . VII. S - 5, 

nuli reference lo tin- caliph ul-Murtn’In, who ivis onn i'f thtiw ikumiuH'd 
hy the Turkist! general* VVajfir 4 ml Bughi. 






The Aghlalud amirs, therefnre, v>i-re i fra id of possible in- 
trigues amt tned jII kinds. uf exaises. SaineiiMics, lim- be- 
lit tled thi* Maghrih and its inhabil unrs, At otImr times, they 
med to arouse fear of the power of klrfs atid his desccndams 
who had taken his place there. They wrnu? the 'Abbfisids 
that hi: was Crossing the horders of his tern tu ry. They in- 
riudvd liis tninss among their gifts, presents, ain! tax iollee- 
tkms, in order to show his growing influenee and to spread 
terror ubout lus uicreasing [urner, to rnagjiifv (ilte dansers] 
whii h wouid Hl- in attacking and tighting kim, as they vi ere 
beting asked to do t and to threaten ti diarige ni allegknire jf 
ti i ty were foreed to that- Again, at other times, they attacked 
the descent uf Idris witli the (. i fore-ment i f med) lie, in order 
to hurm kim. They did not rare whetber ilte .iivusa tinti wus 
true or not. The distanre (from Haghdad) was greal. and, 
weak-minded as the 'Ahhasid chikfron and tlieir non-Arah 
slaves were, they tOok anybo d y s word :md lis tened to any- 
hody's rioise, They wem on in this manner mild tiie AghLabid 
ruk- camc to an end. 

'Ilte nasty remark (alwut the Idylski genealogy) iften 
befarne known to the mob. Some standurers li Mened fagerIv 
to it, Ltsijig it to hanti the ULrisids when ihere vvere rivalri o s, 
Why do s udi (jod-fbrsaken tuen strav from the intentions of 
the religions lun , ivlikh know> nu difference betweeii de finke 
(fart) and (mere) guessr ,4ri * Idris was born in Ids fatket's 
, s«, hed. at id “the drild belongs to the bed." 11T It is a (Muslim) 
artiele ot faith fhat the desccndants of Muhamrnad are above 
any such tliing {as adultéry). i jod removed every turpi tude 
from thent and rieamed thetti. Idris* bed i> free of all uti- 
deimliness und all turpitude. 1 his is der id cd in the Qur'Sn. 1 * 1 
Wlmcver believes the rontrary confesses his gtiilt mid invites 
tinbelief. 

1 luve refuted ttie accusation ugainst Idris hereat length, 

L *> In a ciM li ko tilis, involvifig tfw oriiiic uf ih tu whig iiuntehift uprm 
K>met»iw * sesuitl moral it?- 

JJ! ’1 bb i* j bropilene tradition. Cf Hundl^X, p, D. SuiilUnm, 

biituzitmi th Urt ih-' l. j n.v 

u * LT. tjur 1 di i aft-sa [aa). 
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in order to fore stal I dnuhis and striker out a garns t tlie envious. 

1 lieard tht* liton w uh rny own ears from a man who was 
liosnlf to (tlie Idriskis) and attackcd their descent with this 
1v lillc invention In hi. 1 * sclf-deteption, hc passed on the story 
on the j uthoritv of ccrtain hisTOriiam of tht Magttrib who hud 
tnmed their backs on MuhamtmuTs desr coda tits and werc 
skeptiral ronceming their a nces tors. But thf situation (of the 
Idrisids i is above all that and not suscepi iblc of such a (mim). 
(So '■pate shouki be devoted to rebning such an iiecusatkm, 
since) to denv a fatilt where (the existencc of) a fauit is im- 
pitvsible is i in itsttlf) a fauit. 1 ® Uowcver, I did defeml them 
liere in this world and, thus, I hope that they will defend mt- 
oti die Dav of Res urrret ion, 

It shoukt be knouri that most of those who atrack the 
(’Alld) descent nf (tlu- Idrisids) are themselves persons who 
claim to i nr descendam> of Mutummiul or pretend to be 
coriuectétl with hi s descent!ants t and whoenvv the desuendants 
of l ti ris. The rkiim to (Muhummada«) descent is a grelt 
lirte to nobilitv ainong nations and races in alt regions. 
Therefore, it is suhject n> suspirion. Kuw, both in thetr 
nat tv e Fez and in the ot her regions of the Maghrih, the 
descent uf the IilÆids is so well known and evident thai 
altnnst no one can show or hope to show .is well-estn blished 
j [x'dtgree. It is tlie result of eont in uo ns transmission by the 
more recent nations and generations oit tht 1 autlmrity of tlie 
older prcccding ones. The Idrisids comit the house of their 
aneestor Idris, ihe fo un dér and buitder of Fez, atnung their 
housGs. Hia mosque is adjaeent tn thetr quarter atid streels. 
His sivord is (suspended) iinsheathed stop the main minaret 
of their residetuv, There are ot lier relics of his ivhieh have 
iicen attested to matiy times in an uninteroipted tradition, so 
I hat the i rid i t ion noneemitig them is almost as valuable as 
direct observation (as to its reliability). Ot her dest endauts of 
Muhammad ean lunk at tliese signs w hich God gave to the 
Idrisids. [Ticy will see the Muh.nu tita dan nobilitv of the 
Idrisids enb.im:ed Gy tlie majesry of rhe royal authority their 

S« al*o s J briuw. 
si 
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ancestors exercised in the Maghrib. They will realize that 
they themselves have tiøthing uf the sort and that they do 
rot measure up even halfway to any otte ot'the Idrisids. They 
will also realiae that ihose who clalm to Ih? Muliarmnad's 
descendents but do not have such testimoniet to confirm their 
claim as the Idrisids have, mny at best Hnd their position 
conrederi (as possibly true), because peopte art- to be he- 
lieved with r egard tn the descent they clalm for themselves, 16 ® 
but there is u difference ben,veen what is known and what is 
mere guess, betweert what Ls t ern in and what is merely 
cu nfed cd as pos si bly true. 

When they rcalize the se facts, they are choked in their 
own spittle (whk'h they swallow in impotent jealousy). Their 
private envy causes many of them to vv i s h that they cotild 
bring down the Idrisids from their noble position to the 
status of ordtnary, hum ble persons. Thcrefore, they have 
recourse to spite and persisient malcvolence and in vent t*r- 
roneous ami lying aecusations such as the one dtscussed. They 
just i fy themselves by the assumptiou that all guesses are 
equally probable. They u ug lit to (provo) thatl We know ofno 
dcsceiulaiits of Muhammad wbose li rivage is so clear ly and 
obviously csta bi ished as i hat. of the descendants or Id ris oF 
die family of al-Hasan, The most distinguished Idrisids at 
this time are the Uanu 'Imran in Fez. They are descendents of 
Yahy£ al-Jnti b. Mujpmmad b. Yahyå al-'Addum b, al- 
i. */ Qåsim b, Id ris b. hiris. They ave the riliefs of the 'Alids 
there, 'Fhey live (ut the present lime) in the hense of ilieir 
itin.es tor Idris. They are the leading nobHity of the onrire 
Maghrib We shall ment ion them in conneciicm with the 
Uimids, tf God xvills . 161 They are the descemhnts of'Imran h, 


•* Cf. fli jiii t>»iri, pi, -vrs, am( tieinw, p. S+. 

ir, ‘ In T ilm r, IV, nr. ] a5. lbn Ktuliliin Rientium otily Yaljyu al-'Atlrlflfn. 
.■H-'.htJJw is itie fon ii iudicuted in fhc MSS of (hr 

Til« i*:iligree oT Hit Bnufl 'Imran «hwh follpw* b :ic!<tcd in the irurcin 
uf C iisuj incorpomted in tiie test of i), 

I hu IJaim, JamAanit att. Jh ,il.‘Mak, p. n, mfm te rim fim Vahva 
(il-'Adil im) ** Y ii li v ii Bl-Juii- Hui 1,1 Jim, lix. cii., |. m. ulno rcfcr* to Yabt-j 
li. Ibrahim h. Yatøyi (al-Ju)I), 
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Miiharmmd b. al-Hasan b. YaJjyi S-, ',-YhclulJah b. Muharn* 
mad b, 'Alt b. M uha mm ad b, Yahyå b, Ibrahim b. Yahyå al- 
Juti. The di i et' of tlieir (bouse) at this time is Muhammad Li. 
Muhummad b, Muipmtmad b. 'Imran. 

To these wieked statement s and erroneous beliefs otte 
may atkl the aecusations tliat weak-tnirtded jurists in the 
Maghrib leveled agahist xhe imam ul-Mnhdl, the head of the 
Almohid dynasty *** ile w.ts aceused ofdceeit and msincedtj 
when he i nsi sted upon the true onetiess of God and when lie 
eom plat ned abnut the imjitst poople befare his time. All his 
claims in tilis respect were dedared to bu ialse, evcii dinvn 
tu his desretit from ilie faniily uf Muhammad* wliich his 
Ahnnhad fol lov. er> accept. Deep down in their hearts it nas 
envv of al-Mahdt's sucæss that led the jurists to dectare him 
a liar. In their self-deception, tliey thmiglil that they eould 
rom pc te with him m religions scholarshtp, juridical decisions, 
and religion. He then uinted out to bc superior to titem - Ilis 
opinion tv as acccptcd, vfhat he said tvas listened to, and lu* 
gaitied a ful lo wing. Thev envied this success of Ilis and tried 
to tessen his iriHuenoe by attacking his dognias and det låring 
his rlaims tn bc false. Furthemiore, they were used to recciv c 
from al-Mahdi‘$ enfcuries, the Laimfmah king* (the Almo ra¬ 
vids}, a Jespert and an honor they received from no one else. 
her unse of ilte simple religion (of the Almor u vids). Under the 
Lamtunuli dynasty, religions sdtolars held a position of re- 
spect and were apppiuted to the couneil, c ve ry body according 
to his mfluence among his people tn his respeetive village. 
The sdiolars, t liere fore, bccame partisans (of the AJmora- 
vids) and etienties of their ene mies. I hey rried to take re¬ 
venge on al-Mahdf for his opposition to tliem, his censure 
nf rhent, ond his Struggle againat tlietn. 1 his vvas the result of 
tlteir partisanship for the Liamtunah and their bias in fuv**r cd 
the Lamt fin ah dynasty. Al-Mahdi's position was differetu 
from theirs. He did not diare the ir ludi e fr. Mhat e lse cou hi 

™ Ilbn KhukiQn dualt røitft tiegiiiinn^ ot fhtr AliTi^hiids É VI. 

il i de SUrw [ tr.), !l P Iflt tt- 
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!>e uxpeetcd ofa man who rritinzed the attitude of the raling 
dynasty as be did and was opposed in tiis eflbrls liv its juristsr 
Ile Ciilied his people to a holy war againsi ihem. Hu upronted 
the dynasty and turned tt upside doun. duspitu its grcat 
strength, irs tremendtms power, and the strong ft irre of its 
aliies and its militia. FoHowers ot tus killud in the strugglu 
tvtre innumeralile. Thuy had sv-nm allegkmcu to Kim tint il 
dcath, They had protceted hi in from dearh with their uwri 
Il ves. ' t 'hev had soughr neamuss to God by satr i firing them¬ 
selves for the victory of file Mahdi's cause as partisans of the 
etiterprise that eventualiy gained the upper hånd and repheed 
thu dy nas ties on both stiores. 1 ^ (Al-Mahdf hitnself) remained 
slways Frugal, ret i ring, patient in mbulution, and ven 1 1itrli* 
concemed whh the world to the last; hc died withoul fortørn* 
or worldly possessions. He did not even have chiidren, as 
everybody desires but as onc often is dereived in deaiting. I 
shøtild like to know what Vie could havo hoped to obtain by 
this way of Life were it not (to look upon) the face of God, 
i t rs for he did not acquirc worldly fttTtun© of any kind durrng his 
Ufetime. Moreover, if his intuntion had not huen gi>ud, hr 
wnuhl not have buen surccssful. und his propaganda wtiukl 
not have sprend. '‘This is how God for mer ly prooeeded with 
His servants." 1S1 

The (jurists') diaavowal of (al-Mahdi's) descent from 
Muhammad's fomily is nol backed up by any prnof. Were it 
estahllshed that he hi insult ckimcd s udi descent, his claim 
could not be disproved, because puople arv to bu believed 
rugård mg the descent tliey rlaim For themselves, lta h rnight 
lit saitl that leudmhip over a people Ls vested only in men 
ni their own skin. Titis is correet, as wjll i>e nnuitionud in 
the fim m dut p tur nf tilis book, But liJ al-Mahdf exerrised 
leadurship over all the Masniudah. Tllcv agreed tn ft.How 
him and he g nided by hlm .md his Harghah group, und, 

1U t r,, northwvfli^iTk Afrim apJ S]mu 
m Ijur ms (85). 

M Ct p H'bavep 
m "iHi'tMliJ. 1 ' Cl p t£l^ IrcUm, 

1&T Cf. Bomtind, 11|», u-j /. 
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cvemually. C gave romplett sucrtxs io his propaganda In 
(ilis < nnm etion, it must I«.- real i/ed that al-Mahdl’s powtr 
did not deperid exctusively »in hi* Futimid desmi t, and the 
people did rim fti-Uow him on thai aoemmt (only). They fol- 
jowt.Hl him ijecausc of thcir Hatghah-Masmudah group feel- 
mg jiul Wauae of his aharc in thai group feeling whicb was 
firm ly rimte d in him, , \l-Malidi's) i-Mttmid deaecnt had Ih?- 
ft i m c < ilisf urod ard knmvlcdge ot it had d i sspfiesi'cd from 
.inning tbc tK*npk ( althuugh it had ret nained alive in him and 
fds faml]* through torn i ly tradition. His original i F a timid) 
descent had, in ,1 way, Iieen slbughcd idT. and lit* had put nit 
rhc skin of ihe Harghah-MasoaAdah and thus appearcd as one 
of thL’ir skin. Tin fut that he wa* originally of Katimid 
descent did not harm him wtth regard to his group feeling, 
sinet it wii s not known to tbe nu-m hers of the group. Thi rigs 
like that happen freqticntly otkx* une’s original ties rent hus 
betome obsoured. 

One tnighl comparc (witli the ahuve) the story of Ariajah 
and Jarlr conceniiiifi; the leadership of the Bajilih, 1 ** T Ariajah i. +* 
lud helunged tu die A/d but had put on the skin of the 
Jtafilah so suite ssfully that he tvas al de to wrangle with 
Jarir ovei' thé Uadersbip beforc Vi oar, as has Lwcn reported 
Tilis exiimjde nsakes Otte understand "ha 1 the tru ti) is like. 

Gud is the guide to that whicb is correct. 

Lengthy diwusnion of theae mistakes has talten us rather 
far from the purpose ot’this work. Howcvcr, many competem 
persons and expert bbrtorians slipped in conncctton with sueh 
stor i es and assertions, and they stuek in their niinds. Many 
weak-miudetl and micritkal persons learned these things trom 
Them, and c s en i the vompetent historians) themselves uo 
ccpted them without critical i nvesti gation, and tinis (stnuige 
stories) aepi ir to their mat er i til. lu consajuencæ, hlstori- 
ography becatnc norjsensical and eohfiised, and ils students 
fumbled a ro und I listoriograpliv emne to bc coi is idered a 
duma in til the cottuhon pcople 1 lierefort'. tudiy, the schiilar 
*»Cf. p. aiiil itirø, liettm. 
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in tlus Beld needs to knmv tht prmciples nf politics, dir (true) 
nat ure of oxistciu tliirtgø, and the difUwtu'ts -d Uting - nations, 
places t and periods wiih regard to waya of lift, tharacter 
qua! mes. customs, secis, schoots. and evcryrhing c Ise. He 
furtli er needs a comprehe nsive knowledge nf present cm tdi- 
ttons in all these respccts. He must eompar« simikrities or 
differences between ihe present and the past (or distantly 
located) conditioris. He imiat know the tauses op the simi- 
lari ti es in certa'm cases and of the differences in otlicrs. He 
must be awure uf the difteri ng ori gins and begronings of 
(difFerent) dynasties and religions groups, as well as of the 
reasons and inoentives tlut brought i li o m intu Lvemg and the 
circumstanccs and history o f ihe persons who supported iltern. 
His goal must he to have compiete knowledge of the reåøons 
for every happening, and to be acqtlaitttcd with the o ri gin of 
every event. Then, he must check transmitted information 
t, 4* with the hasic principles lie knuws. tf it fultills their requirt- 
merits, it is s o und. Otherwisc, ihe histori an must consider 
it asspurious and dlspcnse with it. It was Tor this reuson alotte 
that hUtoriography was highly eonsidered by the aricients, 
so mudr so thut at-Tabori, al-Bukhdri. and, befare thero, I fut 
Jshåq and o ther Muslim religions scholars, chose to occupy 
themselves with it. Most scholars, however, fbrgot this. the 
(real) secret of histori ography, with ihe result that tt becatite 
a stupid nccupatjon. Ordinary people as well as (.scholarsj 
who had no firm (bund ut ion of knøuledge, vons ide red ii a 
simple matter to stildy and ktiow history, to del ve inro n 
and sponge on ir. Strays got into the flock, bits of shdl were 
mixed with the nut, trulli was adulterated with lics. 

"The final outeome of tliings is up to God/* 

A 140 bidden pitfall in historiogruphv is disregai d for the 
faet that coftditiona wltbin the nations and races ehaagc with 
the change uf periøds and the passing of days. This is a soru 
alHietiort and is deeply bidden, becuming noticcai ile onlv 

Quj-'ij) 31 .as (ti). 
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after u long time. so that rar elv do more fhan a few individ— 
uals becom© aware of it. 

1 his is as follows. The condition of the worki and of 
nations, their customs and seets, does not persist tn the same 
form or in a cnmiant manner* There are differences acoarding 
to davs and perinds, and di an ges from one condition to an- 
othtT. fliis is the case wirli individuals, times, and eitics, and, 
in ihe same mariner, it luppens in connection v> ith regions 
jiiii dismets, per i od s and dyrusties, 

“This is hnw God former ly proceeded vvirh His serv¬ 
ante/' m 

The old Persi in nations, the Syrums, the Nabataeam, the 
Tuhba’s, the Israel i tes, and the Copts, all once existed. They 
all had their ow« pnrtieular instimmits in respect of dynas tic 
und territorial arrangements, their o\vn politics, crafts, kin- 
gimgcs, fediltical terminologies, as well as their uwn wavs of 
dealing with their fdlow men and handling their ruhu ral in¬ 
stitutions. Their {histories!) rekos testify to that. They were 
succeedcd by the la ter Pers i a ns, the Byzantines, and the 
Arabs. The oid institutions changed and formeren s to rus were 
tnmsfontted, either hit o Sdtøething very s i milar, or imo 
soinctlimg dis tinet and altoget her different. 'I hed, there cante 
1 si jin with the Mudar dyn asty. Again. all institutions tinder- 
went another change, and for the most [nert assumed the 
fonns that are still fetniliar at the [unsent time as the result 
of their transmission from ene generation to the next. 

Then, the duys of Arab rule were over. I he earlv gen¬ 
erations who had cemented Arab mighi and founded the 
realm of the Arabs, were gane. The power was smed by 
otherft, by non-Arabs Uke the i urks in the enst. the Berbers 
in die west, and the European Christians m in the north. 
With their ,lS4a pstssing, entire nations ceased to exist* and 
institutions and customs changed* Their glory was forgotten, 
and their |>ower no longer heeded. 

“ tjuren ttcsa [BS). 

m |itcrdlly p ^t' runhs tr 
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The widdv accept«! reason for chariges in institutions 
and nist oms ir the faet that tlic tu-stonir ufcacli rarr dvpeud 
oti the custorrrs of ils mier. As the proverb savs: "The tom- 
mun pcople foliow the religion of the ruler/' liri 

When politically ambitions mer ovencome the ruling 
dynnsty and seize power, ihey Inevirably have rccourse ro tjie 
rustonis oftheir predt-ceMors und udopt mpsi <rf ‘iltern. Ar the 
same time, ihey do not negle« the customs of rheir own race. 
This leads to some dLsvre pandes between the customs of the 
(new) ruling' dynasty and the customs of the old race. 

The new power, in mm. is succes ded by anntlier dynasty, 
and customs are further mixed with those of the new dynasty. 
More discre pandes come in, and the diserepancy betweeti 
the new dynasty und the first emu is irutcll greiter (tlian that 
between the second and the tirsi one). Gradual incroase In 
the degree of diserepancy confmues. The eventuel rendt is ur 
al toge ther distinet (set of customs and institutions). As long 
t, « as t liere is this comirtued succession af differens races to royal 
authority and government. discrepancies in customs und in¬ 
stitutions wi.ll not cease to occur. 

Analogica] nea,soning and comparison ure well knowji to 
human nature. ! he v are not s afe from error, T ogerher witli 
forgetfulness and negligerne, ihey sway man from his pur- 
pose and divL-rt him from lvi> goal. Often, som c one who Ims 
lcarritd a gooil deal of past liistory romanis unawim* of the 
t hanges tint conditiotis have imdergoiie. Withnut a motnem's 
he sit arion, he applios his knowledge (of the present) tf» the 
hist or ir al mfiirniiition and tneusures the historiral itiformatjrh 
by the things he has ubserved with his own eyes, akhough 
the difference between llie t\vo is gieat, CønsétjuentJy, lu* 
falis in to an abyss of error. 

This may bc illustrated by wli3t the htstorians report con- 
rorning the circumatances of Al-HajThey statt* that his 
fathcT was a srhoolteaehcT. At the present time, reaehmg is i 

w <-‘f P s*« »Tid 8:185, *w, IwTow. Din mTiptufi * i* Her«- .md in tl»e 
finne itoatsil iensc of "wiy at dtring rhinps." (.'i [i>n t^maybali, 'Vtin 
di^k/ibilf. 1, 2. 

,w AHJijjjj h. VfiSLif. i hr Rrear (tOrt-nuir of tlu ‘IrSri (tu, «*OiK-Tt t]. 
ff H lalnimn* in hi, \.v, ‘■al*hi:i(l>ljaiJ|. " 
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cnift und servck to imike a living- li is a far crv from the 
pride "f grtmp fed mg. Teadttrs are weak, ind i gen t, and 
rootlcsja >1 jnv weak professional men and årti sans wlio %vork 
fur u living u spire to positions for w luril they are not Hi 
but which they belicvc to be fri thin Their reach. They are 
mi sled by their deri res, a rope whidi often slips from thrir 
bands and precipitates them into The abyss nf ruinnus perdi- 
tkm. They do not roalize that what tliey derire is imposrible 
for men like them To attain. Tliey do not rcalize thai thev are 
professional men and ar ti sans who work fora llv'mg. And tliey 
do not Rium that it ihe beginning of Islam and during ihe 
l Umayyjd and ’Abbaskl) dynasties, teaching was sømethinp 
different, Scbolarship, in general, was not a crafi in that 
period. Scholarship was l ransmit ting statement s that pcople 
had heard ihe Lav. gi ver ( Mnhattmi a d) make. It was teaching; 
religions matters that wc ro tint knnwn, by way of oral tratis- 
Tnissiim, Persons ni" noble descent and pcople who s ha red in 
the group fceling (nf the ruling dynasti ) und who directed 
the atfaire of Islam were the ones who taughr the Book ot 
God and the Stimiah of the Propher, (and (hev did so) as one 
tran s tnits traditions, not as one gives professional instruc¬ 
tion. (The Qur’an) was their Scripture, re vea led tu the 
Prophet in their imdst. Il comtituted their gu r da ure, and 
Islain was Uh ir religion, and for it they fought and die«l lt 
distmguislied them from the other nations and ciuuiblcd 
them. "Iliev wisht'd to teach it and malte it underStan dable to 
the Muslims. They were ttot deterred by censure Corning 
from pride, nor were thev restrained by vritirism (Kiming trom 
arrogance. This is .at test cd bv the faet thyt the Prophet sent 
tlw most i m pur tant of the men aro und him with his embassies 
to the Arabis, in order to teach them the norms of Islam and 
the religion s la vvs ho brought. Ile sen! his ten companions 
and o thors aiter tiietn on this mission. 

Titen, Islam hccame firmlv established and securely 

|r “ 11 ii* 'iishtr&h Hu. 1 s^i t-arlv Muslims Id wlicrøi PynulihÆi 

Witf ^uariintErd <T A. J- \VferwirtGki Ihud^rltrimh tks f. (Luden, 
UH-ih t.Vr ' .Ll-Witiara l l-niulia4t&hjirA. ' Ility « lti riu- fim l'nm raJrpH*, 
riilhj.lL, Wbtl-jr-Hqbfidn It. 'A SjM b \bl Wuqcp*, Sa'ld k 
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rnoted, Far-nfF nations tiocepted I slim at tik- hånds of tlu 
Muslims, With iht passing of time, tht; situation o) tslam 
changed. Many new laws were evolved from tht? (bas ir i tests 
as ilte result ot numermis and uncnding developments. A 
Hxetl norm was rcquired to keep (the process) frce from 
error* Schoiarship catne to I« a habit. 1 - 1 ' For its acqubhiuri. 
studv was required, Tlms, scholarslilp developed into a craft 
and profession. This will be ment ioned irt the chuptcr mi 
sihol arship and instruction. 1 * 7 

The men who control led the group heling nov, occupied 
themselves vvith directing the affiurs of royal and gu ven i- 
inental authority. TTte culuvation of sdiohrship was en- 
trusted to nthers, 7 hus, seholarsltip became a profession that 
served to make a Li ving. Men who lived in Uixury and were in 
Control of tht goveminent were too pro ud to do any teaehing. 
Tcaehing caine to be an occiipaiion restricted to weak indi- 
vid uals. As u result, its practi lianers emne to be d esp hed by 
the men who controUcd the group leding and the govem- 
ment. 

Now, Yusuf, the father of at-Hanii, was one of the lords 
* 4I * and nobles of ilte Tltaqif. well knowti for ilteir share in die 
Arali group feelmg and for tlieir rivalry vvith the uobility of 
tht Quraysh. Al-^lajjaj's teacKmg of the Qilr'fm was not 
whiit temhing of dit Qur'ån is at this time, tiamely, a pro¬ 
fession ihat serves to mane a living. His teaching was tcaeh- 
ing a* it was praciited al the Livgimimg of Islam and as wc 
have just described it. 

\nother Illustration of the same (kind of error) is the 
baseless condkision crttical readers of his tor tral wørks draw 
when they lit ar aliout the position of judges and almut titt 1 
leadership In war and the commatid of armi es that judges 
(funnerlv) exereised, Tlteir in is gulded Lhiuking leads llit in to 
aspir c tu similar positions. They think tliat the office of judge 

** Cf. p. htxriv, ahovr- 

w Tliii! ja, ihe usMh duiptcr nf t Usr (ditrmk i bcpIiiriJiij! At £:4U r 
beli^w, CL fip, ji. "I tci Gh vi js wtl[ m j-Jtj und pj^j^es midt Ta l\\&l 
ilt 4| below* 
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at the present rime is as important as ir was fqrmerly. Wiren 
they Jtear that the fat lur uf Ihn \bi ’ Amir,« bo had complet c 
ton tro l over Hisham, and thai the fitlher i>f Ibli ’Abliad, ane 
of the nilers of Sevilla, v, tru jutlgcs, 11 '* thej assum e that they 
were like present-duy judges. I hev are nol aWB* of ilte 
diange in customs thai has sffeeted tliu office of judge, and 
tvhiclt will be cxplained hy m in titc ehapter on the oitue ot 
jujjrf tu ihc lirst book 16 J ttm Abi Anilr and Ibn Atibiiil 
belonged to Arah tribes that support ed the Umayvad dy* 
nastv in Spam and reprcsciued the grotip fading of the 
Umavyads, and tt is foiowii how mi por tant their positions 
were. The leadership and royal autbority they a tt a i ned did 
not deri ve front the rank of the judgeslnp as such, in the 
present-dav sense that (the office of judge con stimles au ad¬ 
ministrative rank). In the anden t administrative organisa¬ 
tion, dit <j flire of judge was given by tlie dynasty and ils 
client s to men wlio slured in ihc gro li p teeling (oi tin* dy- 


nasty), as is dont in our uge with the vmztrate in ilte Magh- 
rib. One lus otilv ed consider the faet that {in tliose davs 
judgts) aoeompanied the amty cui it> summer campatgns und 
were en tru sted witb the most importam affiiirs, sueli u> are 
enmisted onty to men who aiti commami the group fading 
needed for their cxecutiun. 

Hen ring such things. some people are misled and gel the 
wrong iden ahorn condilicms. At the present lime, weak- 
minded Spaniards are esperially given to emirs in this re- 
spect. The gro up fading has been I o s 1 in tlwir country tor 
many years, as the result of the annihilfttion of ilte Arab 
dy nas ty in Spam and the emancipation of the Spanhrds from 
the Control of Berber gro up fading. The Arab descent has 
been rcmtrmbered, but the ubility to gain pøwcr through 
group fading and mutual co-operatum has been lost. In faer, 
the (Spaniards) came to he like (passive) subjocts,™ with out 

1 « Al-Munjiir died in 3M l’f E. Wvt-Piyvcr^A in hi. t.v. 

■ Al-Meniur |br. Abi ■ W" The 'AbbMitU rulcd Sevilla dimtig ihc d*v- 

enth ccnfury. 

■■Cf, pp. RI, below. 
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any feeling for tlu* obligation of mutual support. They vvere 
enslaved by ry ru nny and had hecøme fond of Immiliatjon. 
thinkitig that their descent, togethcr with their share in the 
ruljng dvnasty, was the souree of p cover and a ut hor i ty. 
Therefore. among thum, professional men and artisans art-to 
be found pursumg jH.twer and atithcmtv .ind edger to obtain 
th pm. ()n the other hånd, thnsc who have Cxperiemte with 
tribal eunrfMoiis, group feeling, and dy nas ries along the 
western sbore, and whw knmv how superioriiy is achieved 
among nations and tribal groups, will rarely make mist akes 
nr give erroneoua interpretations in this respect. 

Anenher illustration of the samt kind of error is the pro¬ 
cedure historians follow wheu they tuentiun the various dy¬ 
nasties and em i ment te the miers belougtng to them. Thty 
mcntion the name of each ruler, lus anet s tors, his mother 
and fa ther, his udves, lus sumanje, his seal ring, his judge, 
door keeper, and Wftzir. In this respect, they btjndly follow 
the tradition of the historians of the Umayvad und ’A bh as ti i 
dynaøties, without being auare of ihe purpose of the his¬ 
torians of those times, (The historians of those times) wrote 
t, &i their histories for mømbers of the ruling dyna s ty, whose 
ch i Idren wanted to know the lives and drcttmstancea of their 
aiwx*stors, so tliat they miglit be able to follow in their steps 
and to do what they did, 1TJ even down to such details as ob- 
taining servains from among those who were lefl over from 
the (previous) dyna s ty tT - and giv in g runks and positions to 
the descendants of its servants and rciainers, Judges, too, 
shared in the group feeling of the dyn asty and cnjoyed the 
same importance as wazirs, as vve have just ment ioned. 
Thcrefore, the historians of [hat time had to ment ion all 
these things. 

Laicr on, however, various dis tinet dymas ties made their 
appeanmee. The time intervals Imtume longer and longer* 

111 Liter« Jly. "w«ve on iJwlr Iciim.' 1 Cf. [>. a, atiovp, amt n. l+i-t to 
C]i. vl, bfciåw 

^ Cf. Bembad* p, ints, 
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Historical interest now was conmilrated on the rulers them¬ 
selves and on the mutu.il rclationships of die various dy~ 
na* ties in respe« to power and prudominanee. {The problem 
now was'j which nations coulcl stand up (10 the ruling dy- 
nasty) and which wm* too weuk to do so. Thenfifore, ir is 
poniiless for an author of the present time to menti on the 
sons and wivcs, the engraviog; on tin sed ring, the surmulle, 
|udge. wazlr, and doorkeeper of an andent dvnasty, wheri he 
does not knnw the o rigin. descent, or drcn mstanees or ils 
incmbers. Present-dav au thors ment ion all these thi ny; s in 
mere blind imitation of former authors. They dtsregard the 
intentions of the fornitT authqrs and forget to pay attention 
to historiography s purpose. 

An exception :ire the wazirs who were very in fluen tiet 
and whose historical importance overshadoived that of the 
ruters. Such wuzirs as, for instancc, al-Hajjaj, the BanO 
Mnhalltib, the Barm ei: id es, the Baml Sahl h. Nnwbakhr, 
Kafur al-lkhslndt, Ibn Abf ’Ainir, and others should be mcn- 
tioned, Thore is no objection to dealirtg witb their 11 ves nr 
referring to their co tid ilions for in importance they rank with 
the miers. 

An additional note to end tilis discussion may lind irs 
pface here. 

History refers to events that are peculiar to u parrictilar 
age or race- Disru s s ion of the general condifions of regions, 
rates, and periods conslitutes the historian's foumlation. 
Most or his problems rest upun that foundation, and his his¬ 
to riett I information der i ves clarity from if. It forms tbe topin 
of special works, midi as the Utlh-d/ui/nib of al-Mas udi. 

bi this work, al-Mas'Gdl cotimienti-d ujxm the condttions of 
nations and regions in the West and in the East during his 
period (which wjs) tlie three hundred and thirties [llu* ni tie 
hundred and forties]. Ile tncntionsd their ssets and custoiro. 
He descrihed the various countriiu, mountaitis. oceans, pruv- 
inces, and dvnasties. He distinguished between Arabtc and 
non-A rable groups, His book, thus, becaitie the basic ve fer- 
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crice work for historiens, their principal spurce for verifyhig 
historien! information. 

Al-Mas‘udt was surceeded by al-Bakr? lTJ who did some- 
thiog simdar for roures and proviiKCS. to thi’ cxtlusion of 
everythibg else, because, in his time, not many transforma¬ 
tions L?r great changes had occurred amo rig the nations and 
races, However, at the present time —that is, at the end of 
theeighth [fourteemhj century—the situation in the Magilrib, 
as we ran observe, has raker i z Lurn and c hanged ent irelv- 1 lie 
Berbers, the original population of the Maghrib, have been 
repbeed by art influx of Arahs, (thai began in) the fifih 
[eleventh] centmy, The Arabs oiunumbered and overpowered 
the Berbers, stripped them of most of their lands, and (also) 
obtained a sirare of those that remained in their posswarion. 
This was the situation utitll, in the muklle of the cighth 
[fourtcentlil century, civilisation both tit the East and the 
West was vished by a destruktive plagut which devastated 
nations and eaused populations to vanish, 1 * 4 H swallowed up 
many of the good thiugs of uvilization and wiped them out. 
[t overtonk the dyitastfos at rhe lime of their senility, when 
t, ,-ss they liad readied the limit of their dunition. It lessened their 
power and curtailcd their infJuenec. lt weahened their au- 
thority. Their situation approached the point of aiuuhiE.it ion 
and dissolution. Civilization decreased with the tkxrease of 
mankind. Cities and buddings were laid uaste, roads and 
way >■ t^iwere obliterated, settlements and mansions bwanie 
empty. dynasties and tribes grew weak. The emire inha bit ed 
world changed. Tlie Rast, it seeins, was simihrh visit ed, 
tbough in accordanæ with and hi proportion to (the East's 
more afhuent) civilization. It was as if rhe voke of existence 
in the World had called out for oblivion and restriktion, and 
the world had respomled to its call God roherits the earth 
and whomever is upon it. 

113 Tlit pt’ugrui’litT, 'AbdiilSih l>, Muljanmiiiil, *32-181 | u> vn.'+i-iU£W[, 

Cf, G*4L, 1, +7B; ■Su/if’t,, 1, S75 Mlv ■ alv qoøBfef hv Itm Khutdurt, Å 

M* edition of al-Bnkr!’* gttjgraptiiod dictioiiarv, mJ m'jam, ip- 

peaml .M Caiiu in t&Jfi-ffl. His fioutn Jn J /Wwk*. (J-Atørøft -,vu4- 
muTTutliÅ ) i* »till imjwhlifilied »rept for somrs sectiøju, 

171 cf. p, si, ibovti. 
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Ofaiygrt rintt id-Mdj'atl&'s lim* 

Wltcn ihere is a general thange of i ond it ions. ii is as it 
the entire creation lud clungsd and ihu wIkiIo World been 
altered, as if it were a new and repeated creation, a worid 
hrought i nto existencc anew. Therefore, t liere is need at tbb 
lime that someonc »hoiikl sy s tema ti rally set down the situ¬ 
ation of the ivorltl ainong all regions and races, as well as 
the eustems and seciarian beliefs that have changed for thi ir 
adherents. doitig for this age wlut al-Ma> udi diJ lor his. 
This should be a model lor fut ure lii stor Låns to foltow. In 
this book of mme, 1 ihall diseuss as rouch of that as wilt be 
possiblc fur me here in the M&ghrib. T shall do 50 aither 
explidtlv or implicitly in coimeetion with the historv of the 
Maghrib, in conformity with my intention to restrkt myself 
in this work to the Miighrib, the circumstances of Its races 
and nations, and its subjects and dyn as ties, to the exclusion 
of any other region.'™ (This restrktion is ncces&iuied) bv 
tny lack of koowtedge of conditions in the East and among 
its nations, and by the faet ihat sécondhand information 
would not give the essent i al laets I am afier. Al “Mas udi & 
exwauave travels in vart ems countrics enabled hitn to give a 
complet« picture, as he mentioned in his work. Ncvmhekstf, 
his discussion uf conditions in the Maghrib is incompleti:. 
"And He knows more than «ny scholar.'' lTr God is the ulu- 
tnate repos i torv of (all) knowledge. Man is weak and de- 
ticient. Admission (ofonc's ignorance) is aspecific (religions) 
duty, He whoin God hcips, find i bis way (made) casy sn 
his efForts and qnests succcssfuL VVe seek G od's help lur the 
goal to whirh wc aspin* in ilds work. God gives gmdance 
and Help. He may be trusted. 

It rem ahis for us to cspbnn the methmf of inmscribing 
non-Arabic ko u tuf s whenever they oceur in this book of ours: 

It should be Imown that the letters (souuds) of speech. 


ui Jim li tu tdun »ooti ttianged his oand amt .idrltd the history uf ilte F^si 
lo his wurk at a very early aiagc in tø |irv|'aration. 

itt Tl'c mini-n'symbol is entutsdered to t* Weniical with tlir uwnd itirft- 
Mtod hy II 




fntnuhuti;« 


as will be egplained lator on, lt!l are mod ificat ions of sounds 
thai comé from tbi_ larytix. Thesu modilh aLiun* rosult from 
the faet that rhe sounds art- broken up in conttct with rhe 
ti vti La. and the sides of the tøngue in the t hr oat, against the 
puh te or rhe teerh, and also through contuct with the lips. 
The suitud is modified by the different ways in which suih 
comaa Lakes place. As a result, the letters (sounds) sound 
distinet. Their combination con stim te s the word tliat e.\- 
presses what is in ihe mind. 

Not 175 all nations have the same letters (sounds) in their 
specch. One nation has letters {sounds) different from those 
of .mother. The letters (sounds) of rhe Aralw are twenty- 
eight, as is Unown. The Hebrews are fo und to have letters 
i. (sounds) tliat are not in our language. In nur language, in 
tum. there are letters (sounds) that ane not in their«. The 
same applies to the European Christians, the Turks, the 
Berbers, and o ther non-Arabs. 

In order to express rbeir audible letters (sounds), litera te 
Arabs 15,0 cho.se to use con vent ional Letters w ritten imhvid- 
ually separate, such as h,j, r, J, and so fortil through all the 
rwenty-right letters. When they tome ypem a Jetter (sound) 
Tor which there is no corresponding letter (sound) in their 
language, it is not mdicated in writing and not clearty e:<- 
pressed. Seribes sometimes express it bv tneaiM of the letter 
ivhich is elosest to it in our language, the one ebber precedmg 
nr foliowing it, lSI l his is not .1 sut is facto ry way of indioting 
a letter (sound) but a complete replueement of it. 

Out book con tu i ns the hi story of the Berber* and nther 
ram-.Vrabs, In their names and in soitie of their words, we 


11 Apparanrly jlie iTrjmrhs mirncriiatcly iolLuwin^ are meant 
m H' f Cf, alsg "flur* Yll p 7; de Stane (rr,l. \l\ r JAH IT. 

116 Actiullv, ihv Eemi i Lul KhaliLim twes carrif* I hu runjwtatmn of ,r (fn e- 
KSaimcl Jewifili and Clirtetiui An bi m lit liimk* fim uf die tmghwor* trf 
Antik nriliogrupliv and ihen refers to ttie vray in ^ hluh i Li 1 hi* opinion, 
Blis \nln In ler t$pfe»ed wittnis not fbuiwl m Arahic. 

1,1 The whv i bi 1 Kiwlii um enpw» Itimulf, tins wiiuld w«n i<< rrfer tn 
nit pnainnii uflcttcrs in tlu* w ritten alphalwt, u W J not ti« tinrir irtkuliitioii. 
If shtmltl, <it nuirw, refer ri«: totter Agaitl. ibr nouwtt tf letters .imJ 
wutiiii <rt cnjblbM.nl. 
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catne acras& letters (stmnds) that did not correspond wjtli our 
vvritten language and convemiorial urlhographv- Thercfore, 
wc wL*rti turted tn mdicatc suili MUimis (by spviinl sigiis). 
\ s wc said > we did not find n sar is facto ry to tise the t et urs 
dosest to than, hccausc iti our opinion this is not u satls- 
factorv iudication. in my book, therefore, I have choscn to 
Wfile fiuch ncm-Arafoic letters (sounds) in sueh a way as 10 
indicate ihe two letters ( soimds) dosest U> it, so that the 
reader may bc able to prundlincc? it somewhørc in the niiddlc 
henveen the soul ids represetited by the two letters and tlms 


reproduce it correetly. 

1 derived this idea from the way tlie Qur’an schohira 
w rite sound$ iliat are not shirply ddijied, slilIi us m.tiir, for 
instance, in flf-srrif nceording to Khahf s reading ™ The s is 
to be pronoimced somehow beiween s and r. In this case, 
they spell the word with x and writc a z Lttto it. J *" 1 hey thiis 
hidicate a prommciation somewhere in the mi cl die between 
the two sounds. 1 * 4 

In the same way, 1 have indicated every letter (sound'l 
that is to bc pronounced somehow in the middie between two 
of our letters («muds). Tlie Herter i, for instance, w hich is 
pronnuiH'ed midway between our clear k and j {g) or tf, as, 
for iiistaiiec, in the name Bulilggin. is speDed by me with a S. 
with the addition of one dot-from the tele. w. or one dot 
or two-from the q—oti top of it. J13 This indk-ates that the 


115 fiJnijjf b. HUfiim, one uf tlir ievfl| Qiir'ait n du ti, d. 110 lrtis.Hl, 
IT, T Noldfctø-, ¥ Srfiwilly, ti. ikrgstrassov othJ O, Pretzl, Gtsthirhtr tks 
tl&åiti tUipig, 1 UU.H 3 S), tu, i fl 2 . His wmluiR of a/-/;df applie* lo 

Our-Snl.tffSh , , . 

m For di, s spelliag {<£) in ficHier s«, for nwtance, |ip. lis t. 

ft 4 », IW, ond S; 1 S 9 . tel&w, , 

i« |.| <he tiuitb CHiturv. a tmwnptian alphnM wuj imtenlid Iw AjjmJil 
k *t_T iivvib Cl P Kratii. JJhr ttm fjuryA* (MAnoltei de 

rinstitur li'Hgyiite. Nm, -h— +s) (Cairu, 11, S-W(n 2), lUwevcr, 

Vie tlo not Ktiuw (duc It looked like. e ■ - 

■“InsLjncss for tfm «;ieJlint' •*> n« t)iute IVtiquent, tf,, tyr mktatiae, 
" + (iHWgaw p " p, \iv* below tjuinptea for Ji 4tiii ^ muv tæ timiw\ in tbe 

■»Uine Wunflimli to Ci cf„ p. I i ^ bclow. ... 

Arstøc ilm twd^ nrontHJrKiffli in Egypi pficonlin^ tu ie s ainutur wiinitu 
HJtirHl Viiltie tf , hus ibn KhAdim th»i Tlunki:»g *if the E^ypn-n P™>™- 
ditHin wlien k- tu il in thi* fUiHcii, lut allier uf tu*' gcnmlly 
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mi und is tu Sn 1 prut mt Ufred mldwav betwccn k and j (^) or f/. 
This sotjnd iinrurs most frequently iti :hc- Berber language. 
In the other cases. I have spdlcd each lettor (sound) that is tu 
be primountod midway between tu o letters (sound s) of nur 
language, tvith j smiilar kombination of tuo letters. The 
render will thus know that it ts an intermediate sound and 
pronounet it aeeordingly. In this way, we ilave indirated it 
så tis facto rily. Had we spelied it by using otily eme letter 
(sound) adjacent to it on either side, 14 ** we would have 
e hanged its proper prnjmnciation to the proiLiuiriation of the 
particular letter (sound) in our rnvn language (whieh we 
might have used), antl we would have altered rhe way peuple 
speak. This should bc knowrt. 

God gives sueeess. 

retognilfd Fjle of the snnJldtity uf /, 7, i as firoriyuiiLL-il lu the vjriuu* 
Arabic ih4ws- *>n 1 he pronurN^tioit uF <j) ? uf, rhe disco 531 mi hclow L 3 : S+S ff. 
The rtftrttrct* id q in this wiuwtrt *|tpear in ihe margin of t\ 

Aimiher irunsmptiuEi sign {{ vvirh die two dors uf t) ia uset! for Kuro- 
f p fur LtiSlanctv in tfngdljtirrjA ■ I-ti^LinlI i Jt -* I * * 1 ? in 

Tilgitr. 

14fel Thai is. uhing ritller 4-trrj (f) to e-vpre^ Ihc g sound, aa, for uiitiinoc. 
In 1 Lap uf Bniuggtfi. 
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Book One of tlie 

Kilåb dtr-'lbar 



■Jht nature of ri- Hit,ilion. Betfomn 
and settkdiije, the achievemmt of super farity, 
gat nf id occupativns, ways of rtiakitig o living f Sciences 
crafts, and all the otki? thtngs thai affed 
[civiltnatmn). Tht eaiim 
and mvons tht 1 revf. 









-ys-'T * SHOULD be lrnown that his ton-, in matter of 
faet* is information abuut human sofi;ti orgisnh/dtioii, 
which itaelf U ulen tical with world dvilunrion. It deals 
JL with stich conditions afføeting the nature o( dvilization 
as, for distance, savagery and sooiafadiiy, grnup i'eelings, and 
the differer« ways by which Otie group of human beings 
aehieves superiurity over anOther. It deals with royal au- 
thority and tlie dynastiet lim result (hi this manner) and 
with the var mus ranks that exist within thetn, (It iiirthei 
deals) with the dille rent kinds ni gainful occupaiions and 
ways of makirig □ living, with the snences and cratts tlmt 
human beings pursue as part of their activiries and eltons, 
and with all the o ther institutions thai originale 111 civilisa¬ 
tion through its very narure. 

Untrutli naturally allUets hkrtorical hiforination, Thert- 
are var ions reasons that malte this uiiavnidable. One of ihetn 
is parlisaiiship for opinions mul schools, It the soul is im* 
partial in receiving information, it devotes to that informa¬ 
nt, n the share of cniical invest i gat ion the information de- 
surves, and ils tmth or Unrøith thus becomes clear. However, 
ifthe soul is infeeted with parmanship fora partkular opinion 
or scei, it accept s without a ntmuent’s hesitatlon the informa¬ 
tion that is agrceable to it, iVejudice and partisanshtp ubscure u - 
the tritlcal faculty and preclude critical mvestigatiun. The 
result is that falschood* ure accept ed and transmi tted. 

Another rfcuttm roaking untnith unovoidable i n histor ical 

~a. bMvvi. pp. 4Sf., and J- Saiivaget, H.iionrM traks [P*™, ■»*«)■ 

pp. 15S-41L 
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infor eh at ku i Ls rtrliunic uj.«m transmitters. Investig.ition of 
this Bttbjeet belongs to (the theological disciplin c of) per¬ 
sonality criticism . 5 

Annther reason is tinawareness uf the pnvpr.se nfan event. 
Manv a transmitter does not know the real signifieimce ofhis 
observations iir of the things he has leametj about nrally. 
Hetrammits the information, atrnbiuing to it rhe significaiwe 
heasaumes or imagines il to have. The result is fajsehond. 

A nother reason is unfcnindcd as sumpt ion as to the trut li 
of a thuig. This is frequem. It results most ly from rdianee 
upon transmitters, 

Anot her reason is ignorance of how eonditions conform 
with reality,^ Conditjons art- affeeted by ambiguities and 
artificial distortions. The informant reports the eonditions as 
he saw them, but tin aceount of artificial distortions he hint- 
self has no true pifhire of them, 

An ot her reason is the laet that penpie as a ru le approach 
greai and Liigh-mnking persons with pra i se and encomiutns. 
They cmbdlish eonditions and spread the farne {nf greaf 
men), The information made public in such cases ia not truth- 
fuh Human souls lung for praise, and pcople pav great at¬ 
tention to this world and tlie positions and vveulth it offers. 
A> a rule, they feel no de sire for virtue and have no special 
mierest in virtuniis pcople. 

Anothcr reason maVmg unmith unavoklablc - and this 
o ru? is more powerful dum all the rtasons previously men- 
tioned — is igjwjrancc ot the nature i't the vårtens eonditions 
ur ising in ci\ilization. Evcry event (or phenomenon), 
udieffe«* (it comes into beitig in oonnection with same) os- 
sencf nr {as ti il- result of an) action, nnist ine vita hiv posseas a 
, 5S numre pcculiar to its essence as well as to the accident al con- 
dir ions that may attach themselves to it, If the student knuws 
the natu re of events and the drcumstaiices and requircmentx 

qr»,««n' : um-U^rf h mntai uitlt in* 

yrsugonng the rdiahiJity -r tmreiiabiUty <>F iiie Irrnsmiiu-rj uf irmihiunn. 

Jf" cra,ir,n ll! ^ »b h; set-, fur iiLS lMn cc. p, 7* »ti 
«^ieo(Ei +-*7fF t Muw. J 

44 Cl n, STI* Do Cll. i t foetøw, 
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in ihe World of cxistenct, it will Help him ro distinguish mith 
from unirufh in investlgating the hist o Heal information mti- 
callv. This is more effeetive in criticaJ investfigation than any 
otlier avpecl (hat may be hrøught up in coanection wtth it. 

Students often happen to accept and trunsmit absurd in¬ 
formation that, in turn, is beUeved on their authority, Al- 
MasTidi,® for instance, reports sueh a story about Alexander. 
Sea monsters premited Alexander from bu i kling Ålcxandria. 
He took a wøoden container in whidt a glas s Ix>x was in- 
setted, and dived in it 10 ihe bottom of the sea. Tbert he 
direw pictures of the dcvjlish monster?' he saw. He theu had 
metal elHgius of these animals madt: and set them up opposite 
the place vhere budding was go i og on. V\ hen the monsters 
camc out and saw the eifigies, they Hed. Alexander u as thus 
able to complete the budding of Ålcxandria, 

It is a kmg story ► made up of nonselisical elements wbich 
are absurd for various rcasons. i hus. (Alexander is said] to 
have taken a glass box and braved the sea and ifs traves iti 
person. Now, rulers would not lake such a risk . 4 Any rulcr 
whp would attempt such n thing would work liis own undoin^ 
atitl provoke the outbreak of revolt against himsell, and (he 
would) be ruplaced by the people with someonc else. I hat 
Would ise his end. People would not (oven) walt one moment 
for him to return from ihe (dangerous) risk he is takitsg. 

Furthcrntore, the jlnn are not known to have sj>ecific 
forms and effigies. They ure ahle to take on various forms. 
Hie Story nf the many head s they have is intended to indicute 
ugltness and frightfulness. It is not ineant lo be taken 
Ulerally. 

AU this thmws suspicion upon the story. Yct. the ele¬ 
ment in it that makes the story absurd for reasotis hased im 
the facts of exifltence is more convinemg than all ihe o tit er 


• Cf. al-Mw'Mi, Marti} atlh-dhaitab, 11. * *2;» tf The story p^e* h«* 
nit i ni u (elv <o ttie tnahe [dragen} (hat IHghteni'4 the wnrktiwu whv Ijuitl 
Aleswdna tf, Fwntdu-CalHiitheitei, Uistoria AUnmibi Magin, ed. Kroli 
(Herliii. lyiie]. p. Jta- 

* GÅjrar !, Msk M is a le^al rerm, iised rftainly in <onn action mol cutii- 
m tretal matters, In thif con fir Kt Li smplk-a uuImwIUI gambl Ln*- 
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(arguments), Were une to go down deep imo ti il- svarer, 
evett in n bux, one would have ion lirtie air for natural 
hrearhing, Becavise of that. one's s pirit ! would quteklv iie~ 
tome hot. Such a man ivould lack the cold air titivsSiiry tn 
maintain a well-bala nred humor of the lung and ihe vital 
spirlt* He would perish nri the spot. This is the reasnn why 
people perish in hot baths when cold air ts den i od to them. 
It also is tli lt reason why peopte who go down i nto do op 
wells and dungeons perish when rtie air there beromes hot 
through purre faction, and rto wiiuis et i ter those pi aces to 
stir the air up. Those who godowtt there perish immediately. 
This alsn is the reason why fish die when they leavc the 
water, tor the air is not sufficient For (a Hsh) tn balance irs 
lung. (The hsh) is extremely hot. and die water to balance 
its humor is told. The air in to which (the fish) now tomes is 
hot Heat, thus, garns [K)Wer over its am mal spirit, and it 
perishea at onee. Tilis also is the reason For sudden rfenth * 
and simil at* things. 

Al-Mas'tidi reports anot her absurd story, that of ihe 
Statue of the Sterling irs Rome. 1 On ,i ti ved day of the year, 
starlings gather at that statue bringing olives fmtn wlftch the 
mbabitants of Romt get iheir oil. How little this has to do 
witb the natural procedure of getting oil! 

Anøther absurd story is reported by ai-It.ikri It concems 
the way the so-tsiHed "G ate City" was bu ilt/ That rity bad a 

; Ttie “viial Sjmit" which, acoorilhg to Gitfepiu jud Minien medidm', 
*»s bciitvcrl to origitafc ir thf luft cavuv uf the licart. Sei> *li<j pp ji,.,. 
»'JU, Jliil -> 7 +, litlow, 

■ ilf-t/wy msy refer ta ih-ath l.y lighlning, Imt al* indud L - ottler kinds 
of inexpliÆ.ible snuden dcinh. tT. Lufa Xll, GH, 

1 LT. Maruf ^h-dhaha^ IV. n+, 'Iltt story oi ihv Statue of 

tisc Sm ri il I c; was im-titluncd i.rh.n ,d-V|,r.,di l.\ Ihn Klkurridåd.i,. Ki/.fi 

j t-XfvÆit twt-t-rmmdlii. ti. M. J de Gcwje fllililioit.rt'a Gmgmbønta 

Arjincotiiiu, No, fl] TflSftJ, p. 88. Muriy uIlter ftsDjrfiiphcri rcfitr to 

it, tf y M.iniu.irt, thiegnpåiuhr undatUuinisckt Strejfn/g, (beipjiji; i<nrt] 
pp. JMtutf.i .inl. more recemly, M ). Deiiy, “LTLtøiik ite l>»u dci 
MUMrelle* at di* l'oUfBau qui detmit ces j„ urM1 l jtiiitMu, t’LlI 

f UMSJ. S &t MurqUJitt souRtit tUe origin ofltw JtOrv iti . ,„m d Li- «ivmnlarv 
for i hr La [i! tul; Oampid.lgllo > ,vi mfo d'ogim -'oli ve oj| fu-id. 

1 Al-HBkri’s il/jiiifM cvtunliu « brivt N fi'iciu c ro Ulf “Lnnwr Lily " 
Li. MS Nuru Osninniyc, 803 t. fol. leflj; Ijileli. au-i, ful 4 ^ Llil» ndW- 
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fireliniferenre uf mure ih;m -i tlurfy duv* jounwy und had 
ten thu usand gates. New, rities arr HM*I lur Mxurity and pru- 
tectiun, as wrill be mentionedA Sudi a city, however, ctnijd 
nol lx? control I fil and tvould otter tw security or prut cd ion. 

Then. therc is also al-Mas'tidS’s story of the "Cupper 
City." “Thi* is saiil tu be n city huilt wholly of cupper in the 
desurt of SijUitlåsih which Muså b, Nusayr 11 crosse d on his 
raid against tlu- Maghrib. The gates of (the Coppcr City) are 
said to be dosed. When the person who climbs the walis of 
the city in o nier to enter it, reaebes l Le top, he claps his 
band and throws htmsclf timvn and never return s. All tlii-i is 
an absurd story, It IielongS to the Idle ialk uf story tellurs, 
The dest-rt of Sijilmasah has been ernssed by travelers and 
guiden. Tliey have not rerne aeross any information n Lat.uit 
such a city. 1 ’ All the details mentiqricd ahout i t are ahMiril . 


race does m>t atit«ar in W, M de Siane, Dixnpian r/r rAf nyt* ttftmlrvittét 
( 2 d cd.; Algiet*, TJUrt V« of tlic avnilaWe te*t» »v* anvthwt iU«jl j 
'•G ate City A vi lit pc tulkd W.it «’Jiiet> : lawever. ts d ilter en t 

Trem ttie olie rtieatieru tl liere, i? it furred to bv al-Rahri in Mu*jam mj itiijum, 
p. 2141. Cf. also bcioM . i 

*Cf. 2:837 f., bfkiw. , r , .. 

i» Km Knald i!m n'fcn to Alnrtlj aJ-h-Jhuh^K IA, 9o, ttowever. tic aou» 
^nu- druiu u* il-Maj'iW,* verv brief at«««««, fmii bis nwn kHo» lerfp- 
(tf rbe ftmcius siorV. An eurl’uf conlaupor*rjf cf *l-Ma*'itdl gives it in 
ttmsidcruhfc detail Ihn .1 fe#, ffi/4*mtthte Gwgraphoritm 
Arjlwiwum. Si>. fti iLcidni. ... TI i n. K <!»«««■ V-V V »qm. 

A-'.MJ',, c-I WlUicnfcM. IV. wi.i i! , jiul other tfagnfun. I.. 

clrvenllt cnriuTV, l tø ihwloRian al-Kl^lb aL-BttKbdMt Hialinl « m mouo- 
cniph fonn ur der itø tn le ofTtø $t«V af ti,c Bronze C. ty and the Leadot 
Cuhob ' Cf Vhm.F a)--MU>U, al-Khntlb uf- Boghttjil) [Damascus, 191, 
p JOH CfitøQ FtirTdiid k 3 i Jwrnat asijnqur, C-C Vil 1 ! - J ‘u ff, fil mug h 
Ils mdinion ir Tht Ambim tbe Man im tR'o-niefa.irlLnr U) Vi ettern 

l"t! i ilt' r ** 

TnEtcml of “Cnppcr City." ibe cltv ii rcfcm'd to as "RTimze City” hy 
al. Mas'udi und elMwlivrc. 'I’N word "Irfimzc t/afr) v at ttniCs wrnugly 
tran ni« led as ■‘I««" Cf M. Ap-Ogtu. **A Brief Note wi ^ IM 
rernduolcEt (er Htt-i« amt Hw«. ‘ tkt.imt**** Onrvml Swiy, 

LX.IV i 1 'jmY, iia-.Ud, “The vacilljlinn hctwivn ''Urerne i ify and CUjyBr 
Cltv” is di ir lo the faet thai The AraWc t*«rd» far hrtwst aisl «t|ip>T “™ 
often iised imerdmtigeaWy widvoiit tflgarJ to their predie mcsiiinc. tf 
c;. Led Jlelb Vida, "Tli'.' 'BrUlitt Era' •« Mod un Sgain, JmirnA <>J Ur. 
Amtri,-an Snrith, LXIll ^0«), l» (” tj. 

u The prest general ' a.h. -i-t ir. «ta .ompleied thttJ-^qi.ost ut 
tbc MubIiiii West. Cf. V I/i'j-l'n'Vfji^l IH JEf,MDsa b, \u-^n. 
ts T |”|ie muh* *rgiiiLii'ii, uroirs jIiolc. p|i alld - *■ 
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fif compared with) the custtømary State of ;ifTairs. Tliuy ron- 
tradkt the natura! facts thai itpply to the building and plm- 
ning of citit-s Metal exists ,n hest in i]uattti±ies sufficient fur 
iitemiU and furmshings. It is duarly absurd and Ltnllkeiy 
that thtirf woutd be emnigh to cm er y city with it. 

There ,a are many si milar things. Only knowlcdge of the 
nu ture of civilizatiofi makes critiiMi invustigution of titem 
possihle. It is the hest and most reliablc way to invesrigate 
historical information critically and tu distinguisii muh .tttd 
falsehood tn it. It i* Miperiør to investigadons that rely upon 
critidsm of the persom lides uf transmitters. Sueh personality 
crittdsm slsoidd not læ resorted to umil it has been ascer- 
lamed whether a speclfic piece uf Information is in itself 
pos sible. or not If it i* absurd, diere i 1 * uo iim: enga gi ug hi 
personality criticjstu. Critkal scholars consider absurd i ty 
in herem in the Literal meaning of histo viol information, nr an 
interpretation not acceptable to the tn te! leet, as something 
i.hat makes sueli information suspeet. l’crsonality critkistn 
h tåben intet cotisidenuiun only in conncction with the sound- 
ness (or lack of soundness) of Muslim religions Information, 
i,<ft bfeause fhis religions information mostly eonccms iryuno 
tions in accordance with which the Lawgiver (Muhamroad) 
en j oh red Muslims tu act whunever it eau he presumed tjmt 
the information is genuint. Lhe way to achieve pr es rimp ti ve 
soundness is to ascertain the pro Id ty {'adSah) and ex ar tues s 
of the tran smit rers. 

On the ot her hånd. to establish the truth and aoundness uf 
information ahuut faet ilhI happenings, u ixxji[irement ro con- 
sider is the confurmity (or lack of conto ru i Itv of the repnrteii 
information with general konditions), TW-fere, it is neces- 
sary to investigatc whether it is pus sible il iul the (reported 
tants) ctmld have happuned. Ibis js more important thaii, 
atnl has priority over, personality erlticism. hor the oort'cct 
notion ahout something that ought to hc l< oan be derived 

i: Cf» fcå$wi R pp. s* i. 

J< lUferring to ri lo fcujunctinns r,f thf? religion* Ujvv. 

E-iir this pflfTi^rtp3i r aftt fthould ecrniparc wtut ibn KSuldun «:iys in ‘JW, 
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onlv frorn (personality criticistnl. while the correct notion 
aKmt somethtng thai sv,t> can bc deri ve ti from (personality 
mticism) and extcnial (evidente) by (chcckmg) the con- 
ftimiity (uf the liistorkvil report with general conditions). 

lf u tins is so, the normative met h od for distmguishing 
right from wrong in historkal information on tin* grounds of 
(inherent) possibility or absurdity, is to in vesrigate human 
social orgniiizatLim. which is i de nt i ral with civilisation, We 
must disting »Uh the ro ndit ions rhat atuch themselves to the 
esserne of civilisation as required by its very nature; the 
things that are accidental (tu civilisation) and vannet be 
cuimted on; and the tlitngs that cannot jiossibty attach them¬ 
selves to il, If we do that, we shall have a normative method 
for di atinguish mg right from tvrongand truth trom fatsehund 
in histortcal information by nieans ofa logicul ile mons tration 
that adinits of no doubts. Then, whenever we hear about 
certain co tid ilions occurring in civilisation, we shall know 
what to accept and wliat to declare sjnirknjs, We shall have 
a son ud va rdstick vviih the hclp of which hist ori arts may find 
the patli of truth and correetness w liere llieir reports ure 
euneemed. 

Suclt ls is the purpose of this first book of o ur work, (The 
subject} is in a way an indepemlem science. (This science) 
has its own pttcuUar ohjedt—thai is, human civilisation and 
social organisation. Tt also has its own peculiar problems- 
ihal is, expltiming the oonditions that attach themselves to 
tlit- esscnce of civili/ation, one afler the otlier Thus, the 
situation is the same with this science as it is with aiiy other 
science, w helher it bc a con vent ion j! 17 or an imellectual one, 
It shoiild be hiuuvn tbal the disrussion of this tnpic is 
someihmg riew, extraordinary, and highly useful. l J ent- 

II, r iri- "In cuiwiectinu wiilt lizptJOlto^ tlul eau \k rulen-ed to sefKaal 
prrteptiitU| Hw itifrniiiliøfl tratifirtiitiud bv a sbiple informint (tøsiévTr »tj* 
wibØl if &m&m 9 \l its juundntt* Jppears pro bible/' 

u CT. H- A. \utuitfiui r Tr&H.laliiw i oj Ettern l^iry P--% PI 1 - l * 

“ CL pj* 3d T _ 

v "Cdfwmimfl" ifl uSi-d i ti titf semWr ef ilie mart- tonmnnn EnUi- 

ttøiuil/ r 
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tratmg research has shown the wa\ to It does not belong 
li' rhetorir, oné of the Ingical disciplinen (represetrted in 
Aristode's Organon'i, the subjcct cif which is coiivineing 
words by means of w li i di tiso mass is i ru-li ti od to accept a 
purtkular opinion or not ro accept tt. * 1 ' h is also not politics, 
becsiusc politics ts cnncerned with tiso administration of home 
or dty in accordatice with ethical and phtlosophica] rcquirc- 
ments, ibr the ptirpose of direciing the mass toward a be¬ 
hav tor thai vvill result in the prestrvahon and perm aner ice of 
the {human) species. 

The subjecl liere is differrnt from, thai of these two dis- 
dplities which, howevcr, are often similar to it. lu a way, it 
is an entirely original science. In faet. 1 have not cotne across 
a discussion along theso lines by anyone. I do not Itnow if 
this Ls because ptople have been uiuware of it, but tlicre is 
no rcason to suspeel them (ofbtvmg been unawøre of it). 
Perhøps (hev hit ve w rit ten cxboustively on this topic, and 
their Work did not Match us."* There are tnany Sciences. 
There have been numernus sages antong the nations nf man- 
kind. llu* knowterige that has rot come doven tn us is larger 
thitn the knnwWge tliat has. Where art ilte science* uf 
ilic Persians tiui L'Jiiar ordered wiped out m thi; time of the 
conquesil In Where are the science« of the Chaklaeans, the 
Syriuns, and the [fabyloilians, and the scholarly products and 
results that were theirs! Where are the Sciences of the Copts, 
their predecessors. Fhe scienccs of unly tme nation, the 
Cjreek, luve tome dovvii to us, iieouiise they were tntisbioil 
through al-M/mims eftbrts. (His dforts in this di reet ion) 
i, da were sticcessful, liccause he had mahy traiislators at his di*,- 
posal and sperii ttiurb tnoncy in this conncctioit. Of ilte 
Sciences of othem. noihing lins cotne to our attention 


11 Cf. 3:3tiB, Maw, 

'* ln , lillcr wiiHlitritiip, It wflH totiialeirrl iurøest 

srhnlars tmcw |e« tl«i owselT m thirn otter, men m-rm m*l 
t i. foT utnancy, F Rnvcmltul, “Al-A.^urliihl jrni as-SttRWil dji Sdciujfi. 
T ruffress. Unrt\ IX iwn), sri:i, 

1 91111 n; ' Movi - •*« ’UTnar’* dLeged aerjon md .l-Mn'niLm'-, 

imiiaLihhg iCts\Ttit^ arc ilixiLliaed a^ani* 
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The accident s involved in every manifestation of nature 
jmi iuudkvt ih serve study. Anv tupiv tbat is understå nda ble 
and real requires its owu special science. In tins eumiectkm, 
siholars seem lo have Ijccn iitterested (mainly) in the results 
(of the individuel Sciences), Vs far as the s li bj eet under di>- 
r.us.sLoii is coneemed, the result, as wc have seen, is just his¬ 
torieal information. Althmtgh the problems it rabies are im- 
portant, boih essentially and spenfically. (exclnaive concerrt 
fur it) hads to une resulf onlv. the mere verification of 
historien! i nform af ion. This is not tnudt, Therefbre, sehaLars 
niight have avn ided the subjeci. 

God knows betler. "And vou were given but I s tt le 
knowledge," 21 

In rhe fteld under consitleratiarj here, we enroumer (cer- 
lam) problems, treated ineidentally by scholars among the 
arguments applieable to their particular Sciences, hut that in 
ohject and approach are of the same type as the problems ( we 
are clittusstng). In Connéctfon with the arguments for proph- 
vey, for instance, sdiolars rnentlon thai human lieings cn- 
operate with eaeh otlier for their existence and, therefore, 
need men to arbi trate uiiumg them and esercise a restraiuing 
influGttce« Or, in the science of the prindples uf jurispru- 
dcnce, in the ehapter of arguments for die itecessity of lan- 
guages. mention is made of tlie laet that ppoplc need moaJis tu 
express tlicir intentions beøause by their very nature, co- 
■iperat ion and social organisation arc made éaster hy proper 
cypres s ions A J Dr, in connection with the ex pi amt ion that 
laws have their ressort in the ptfrposes they are to serv e, the 
jurists merit ion that adultery otmfuses pedigrecs and destroys 
the (human} species; Uiat murder, to o. destroys the human 
species; that injiisMct invites the dest ruet ion u( civilisation 
with the necessary oouisciquenee that the (human) species vvill 
ht- destroyed. 11 O ther sdmilar ihirigs are siatcd in cotmectiuii 

11 Qar'in i T.»£ (S7), 

* L'| p, i itv, aliovc, and 2:417, beltjw. 

31 Cf., for mstance, il-Amidf, iiMjij'm Ji i (tt-ihhfm (t.iiro, lm+). 
1, i« f, lim Khidlslun wan w i * LI acqiuihred with tid« .uiilmr i 

“11 jLhj 2:2J»S, Iwlow. 
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with thr porposes emlwdctetl in Laws. All (laws) are faasod 
upon the effort to preserverivilizatitm, Therefore, (the lawf.) 
pity attention tt) the 1 lungs that hclong to civilisation. Thi> 
is obviotis from our references to the se problems which are 
mentioucd as- representative (of the general situation). 

We also find a few of the problems of the subject under 
diseussion (treated) in scattered statement s by the sages uf 
mankind. Howevér, they did not exhaust the subject. For 
instance, we have the speech of the Mobedhin before 13a hr am 
b. Bahrain in the story of the ou'l reported by al-Mas'udt* 1 
It runs: "O kitig, the migbt of royal authority materialists 
o niv through the religions law, obediencc towartl God, 
and compliance with His communds and prohibitions. The 
religions law per slats on ly through royal authority. Mighty 
royal authority is accom plished on ly through men. Men 
per si s t o nty with the help of property. The only way to 
property is through cuhivatum.” The only way to cultivatiart 
is through justice. justice is a balance set up amnng mankind, 
The Lord set lt up and appointed ari overseer for it, and that 
(overseer) is the ruler." 

There aiso is a statement by Anflsharv, iin :T to the same 
effeet: "Royal authority exists through the army, the army 
through money, money through taxes, taxes through culti- 

3 a MnrUj iidh-Jhufiiib) II, 169 JT, Mbbudh j < tfsitgjipul) is the ti tie 
<lf thi- Zorn^Tmii priest. Msibedhåii iumiifc) i> the I\r*j:tn phiral of the 
word. Cf. Jlfin S -10+ l\* helow. 

In an abt.rtvinred form T the sp&ecb is qinotcd as made bv 'AbdoMb h. 
jMr (tf. ^: i Irtluw}« in Ihn Mil Hajilah 4 1 -TiliinEiani ,'Ståkarddn <u- 
AMitéH l Cairu, 1517/1S9S, hi the tmgm ^ MikhiM), p. 

3 + /j?jj imh r from jl iC tsynit root and praetlaiily Ltkutirrl wilh tt. 

Cf. »1-M uhashabir b, V ;liik T Makktér at~hj:&am ¥ No* $ of this fiarings cf Seth. 
" |f j ru ler tliinks thai lie c an a rmitt property through injustki, tie La wniifr* 
for property eau bc nnaaaed utdy through cttllivatinn' uf thi- mi\ {'imirvt 
td-wif}" Cf, ihe Bpani&h mmUtton published by ]■]. Knust, Miuitittwgr* 
aus &vt Fakurtj!, p, ust, 

B Cf aUMw'idi, Af urt; adh-dh^kalr l i] t 2lD + Ati^hirwån is the cetc- 
brated Sa^nia« mier IChonraw | T ajl A shonmuL form r;f thie 

Såiystfg h tpm ed amwyraqusty by Ibn Qutfljbih. *U\ihi cii^ÅhUr [Calro, 
1343—*9/i©M-ao), S, 9. A siimUrty shnrtened fbnn is aambed ro 'Alf in a 
mdrpniL note in røe ttic MSS tlir^ Sitnltm Stmhtvm; cf, Badawt a 
edition (died helow, il p p, 3 s« (n. L). 

m 
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vat ion, cdtivaiinn through justkc. justiæ through the im~ 
dTDvement of officials, tlu? improvcmcnt uf officials through 
the forthrightness of wazirs, and the whole thihg in ihe first 
obce through the miers personal supervision of his subjects' 
londithm and his ability to educate them. so that hu may 

rule them, and not thcy hun." . 

In die Hook on Politics that is ascribed to AnstOlle and 
has wide rimihuion. we tind a good deal alrøut (the subject 
which is under diwussion here). (The treatment,) liowcver, is 
not exhausiive, nor is the topic pro vided with all the aigu- 
merits h deserves, and it is mixed with other thmgs. In ihe 
book, (the autlior) referred to such general (ideas) M as we i. ta 
have reported on the authority of ilie M o bed han and 
AnSslprwån, He arranged his sua-ment m • ^markablo 
cirde that he discussed at length. It runs as fotkiws: 1 he 


5 » C aml D‘ B: flf- 4 -Æ/jnutf "W^tdlk 

* Politin, whkli ibn Wuldun aleo quut<* beUm , 

KirJ.rÆtr.rø 1 .' ^ 

FtoUu u f ja-# étødrvuamw putitum* Wmteirum ICmto, M ; 

r i Slist. translstirm of II« And.« »y l«n» ii Ali wd 

i S Kl.™ and «M+*i m Vol. V of il« ™k* ™ **£“ f" n ; ^ 

U SdW.1 .D'U). (T. M. Itessrier, OrintalMxk l.rf 

\XVllt I ill ‘As C An edition and Frtndt tranrtatUm pP«?. ^ 

lyssju lp t* (n. i.'. rt, e ^ af thr ihirtl £hap<er défclfrg 

«-*- - *»«-. 

ifttfS). r ^ a ... hors quilt« this passage, men tion maV ■« 
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world is b garden the lenet.* of which is the dynas ty, The 
dyn asty is an au t hor i tv through which li fe ts given to proper 
behavior. Fropcr behavior is a policy direet ed bv the ruler. 
S’he ruler is an institution supported by* the soldiers. The 
sol diers are helpers who are maimairied by money. Money 
is susten3nce brought usgether bv the subjects, Tht- subjeets 
are servants who are proreetcd by justice. Justiee is sotne- 
thing familiar, afl atid through it, the worltl persists. The 
woild is a gården , . /' — and then it begins again from thu 
heginning. Tlicse are eight sentences of political wtsdom. 
They are cottneeted with earh other, tlie end of each one 
leading Lnto the beginning uf the next. They are held to¬ 
ge! her in a rirde w ith no definite beginning or end | The 
author) was proud of what he had hit upon and made mudi 
of the signitieance of the &entences, 

Whcn our distussion in the section on royal authority and 
dynasties S1 has beun stwHed and due eritical attention given 
to it, it wiil be fo und to lonstitutc an raliaustive, vety clear, 
fiilly JWlbstaniiated interpretation and detailed exptsition of 
iliL-be sentences. Wc beeameawarcof these things with God s 
hefp and without the instruction of Aristotle or the teaching 
of the MobedhSn. 

The statetnents of Tbn al-Mut|affa* H and the ajtcursifms 
on political subjects in his treat ises also tmich upon mnm of 
the problems of our Work. However, (Ibn al-Muqaffa 1 ) did 
not substantiate his statements with arguments as wc have 


in /Tic various wjutocs, Cf. iittw Fu'Sd Sayyid’s edition of Ibn Juljul, Les 
Cinimthitt Jts mfdrrins tt dej %tgn (Cairn,. inss). ji. atf, 

l"he MSh ot the XltujiiMiKuh ususdly leave sin emptv njiiice for itiKninit 
nf ilic cirda in *hidi the ntyhff is. r« h? insenbed The drawinfj is c mut ed 
in R and C., TI te flrtitlicslly c \ o cu i od d rswii^ rif" au iiivcnbcd octsfjon rc- 
pr^Wced here torne* from jil Istanbul MS of tha Stenum. Meta cl-kuttaii 
(Asie I), [fx>i, fol, l s 3 ft, [Cf Front is pi eoo, Vol. i.) 

m Affl'ftlf familUr' may Kere possilily mttn "hnmioiiioiw/' Arabk 
ta'llf tnnshtet Greek Cf,, fur imunnce. I 1 . Knus and It. W»l*i-r, 

(itiUm Omptadium Timtei Platonia (Corpu* Platonkum Medli Acvi. pbio 
An !his i) (Londifti. I!> 5 1 j, p, to«, 

Cf, pp. ais il . bdiiw. 

* *AM*HSli b. U, 1*5 [7S9/«oJ. Cf, GAL, l. ISt f , %/,, 

1 , S 3 S ff, Cf alw beiow, 3 : 303 . ’ Wl 
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He merely Ittcmkmcd them in pasning In the (flowmg) 
prose style and tdoquent ver bi 3 gc of the rheroririan. 

Judge Abu Bakr at-TVl^ ” alsu d®* same idea in 
the Kit'ib Siråj al-MirtM. Ile divided the work imo chapters 
tliat eotne closc to the chapters awl problems of uur work. 
However, he did not achieve lus aim or realize his intention. 
Ile did not exbaust tlie problems and did not bring clear 
proofc. He sets aa ide a special chapter for a partkular prob¬ 
lem. but then he telts 4 great number of stones and traditions 
and he reports scatrered remarks by Persian sages stum as 
Buaurimihr 84 und the Måbédhån, and by Indian sages, as 
well as material tmisraitted on the authority of Damel, 
Hermes, and other great men. He does not vmfy his state¬ 
ment* or darifv them wirh the help of natural arguments 
The work is merelv a compibtion of transmit ted material 
s i mil ar to sermons in tts inspirational purpose. In a way. 
at-Turtttshi aimed at the right idea, but did not hu it. He 
did not realute his intention or exhausi his problems 

Wc, on the other hånd. werv inspired by God- He led ns 
to a science whose tnith wc nirhlessly set forth. J II l have 
sueceetkd in present mg the problems of (this science; ex- 
haustively and m show lug how it dillers ir, its vanuus uspects 
and character istics from all other crafts. this is due to divme 
guidam-e. ir. on the other hund, 1 have om med so me point. 
or ii the problems of l this science) huve got confosed w,th 
summhmg else, the tusk of correetiug reumns lor die d,s- 
ceming critic, but the merit is mine since 1 cleaxed and 

God guides with His Ught w home ver He WiWt« (to 
guide).** 

" . b. ,1-W.lH.«. «< » **’'*««"”‘° t " 5 " 

t v «r* ji I *--,N SuiHt , l. S 21* f. Cf. Jlso ebtive, p. lm\. 

»It Lh‘ iflteo* I Anfctarwår. wlw* *]if**» ^ Arala, l.ieralure 

,tMt miThfti1 infiirm .^ 
lian. llvry mes ‘ JuIuiviliIj has the ngtii inforatttUrti." aiul Ifc IP** me r >c 


tniif age uf til# ciiiml.' 
* Cf. tjur'an 24.S5 
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I ri 11 ilds book. now t wc are going to explain fluidt various 
aspects of civilisation rhat affect human beings in their social 
organisation. as royal uuthomv, giunful occujxttion, sdences, 
and emfis, (all) in the Uglit of various arguments that wilt 
show the true nature of the var’mtl knowledge of the elite 
and the rom mon people, repel misgivmg.s, and rcmove 
don tits. 

i, w Wé say that man is distingulshed from the other li v ing 
læings by certain qualhies peculiar To him. namely: (i) The 
Sciences and crafts which result from that alulity to tliink 
which distinguishes man from the other animals and cxalrs 
him as a ihmking being over all creatures . 11 (s) The necd 
tor restrainmg iriftuence and streng authority, sine« man, 
alone of all the antmals, cannot exist without thenL lt U true, 
something has been saiti (in this covmerdon) about bees aritl 
iocusts. Howevcr, if they have somerhing similar, it comes 
to Lliem through inspiration" not through thmking or n- 
Rectlon. (3) Mans efforts TO inake a living and his coneern 
with the various ways ot obtaining and iicquiring the mcans 
of (life). This is ihe result of mans necd for fond to kit p 
alive and suhsist, which God tnstilled in him, gindiiig him 
to desire and seek a livelihood. God s,tid: ’TIe gave every 
thing ils natura! character istics, and then guided il." ‘ u 
(t) Civilisation. Tilis means iltat human buing.s have to 
dwell iti common and settie toget her in dties and ha miets 
for the tom fort s of eompamonship ond for the satb&Ction uf 
li uman needs, as a result of the natura I disposition of human 
beings toward cø operation m order to be able to make a 
livmg, as we shall explain. Civilisation may be either disen 
(lkdouin) civilisation as fr.iunel in out ly i ng regions and iiiouii- 
tnins, in ha miets (near su i tablo) pastures in waste regions, and 
on the fringes ol s an dy deserts. Or it tnay [ic "sedentary 

■■ i f H A SidiotiDf). Trattiljiitw, of Eitittru Ph tlrt aml m> ind f 

“ LY. d:*u fT. a IicIdw. tn 

m \nhfc w« 11a uiue Wfjnl { Tnr%) for Projitiet ica S 'inspiration' artil 
Tor whnr we »ouU tr*».Ute lu thi« - »mext at "uutinri " Hif munim 1 - 
ol lues is menMNui'rl m Liu^iu Itf SU f TfO 

•Quc'in ao.so (saj, 
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civilization as fcuuid tn cities, vjilages, towns, and simili 
tom mim ■ ties iliai serve tht- purpose of protcction and tbrtifi- 
catitm by means of walls. In till these different eonditions. 
v huret aré things thut affect civilisation essentwlly in as far 
as it is social arganszatioit. 

Cofiséqueittly. 41 tJte discussion in this ivorh falU naturally 
umier slx chapter headings: 

(l) On human civitutsmon in general, its var Lou s 
kinds, and the portion of the earth that is tivjlized. 

(d) On desert civilisation, inclttding a report on the 
tribes and savage notions. 

(3) Ott dymsties* the caliphaie p wd roval authority, 
induding a tUsajsdon of govemnwnr tanks. 

an sedefltary dviluation, countrta, and nites. 

(5) On crafts, wsys of making a living, gatnful oiru- 
pattons, and their various aspect^. And 

(6) On the sdeitCCS, tlieir acquisition und stildy. 

t have dUcussed destrt civiletat ion first, because it is 
prior to cverything el se. as will hecome clear later on. ( Ihe 
diskussion of) royal authontv was plared befare that otcoun- 
trie^ and cities for the same reason. (The thseussion of) way s 
nr irnhing a li ving was phttd befare that of the mm 
because nuking a li ving is necessary and nauird urhrøa 
the study of science is a bxury or convcwence: Anythmg 
natural has preccdcnce over luxury. \ lumped the crafts to- 
uether with gainful occupattous, because ihey befang to the 
Stier in some rcspccts as far as civilisation is eoncerned, as 

will tieiome clear later. 

O od gives success ond support. __ 

—“ -7 . *- i'f itsrive D, Uxxi» and IwW. 

Bf 1 ! !*uluvi. lj. >6, Lf * 
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Chapter I 




HUMAN* CIVILlZ.VrrON IN GENERAL 




FIRST PRF-KATOBY DTSCUSSION 




H uman 1 social on g an tz atio n is something 
necesSiiry. The pHilosophers expressed tilis faet by 
sayui??: “Man is ’poHtkaT by naturt-,'* * That b, he cantiot 
do without the social organisation for whidi the philosophers 
use the technical term "town {j»t!is). 

Tlux is yyjiat civ ilisation means. ( Rie necessary character 
of human sw inl organizatton or civilisation) is expfaifled bv 
llie faet that Ood created and fashioned man in a form that 
can Live and subsi« onlv with the lielp of food. He guided 
man to a nat ural desire for food and iustilled in him the 
power that diables him to obtain it. 

However, the power of the tndividual human being is 
not sufficient for him lo obtain (the food} he needs, and dues 
not provide him with as mueh food as he rcqmres to li™. 
Eveit if we assume an ahsolute minimum of food—that is, 
food enough for otie day, (a little) wheat, for insiance-that 
amoiiiu of food could beobtained ouly after mudi preparatfon 
such as grinding, kneading, and baking. Each of these three 
operations reqLiires utensils and touls that can be pro vided 
Oldy with the lielp of several crafb, such as the crafts of the 
bhdismith, the carpenter, and the potter. Assuming that a 
man could eat unprepared grain, an even greater number ot 
operations vvould be necessary in order to obtain the grain: 
sowing and reapiug, and threshing to separate it from the 
husb of the ear. Each of tltcse operations reqtiirc* ø number 
of mols and many more mfts tlun those just memioned, It 
is hevond the power of onc man alone to do all thai, or 
feven) part of it, by himseir. Thus, he cannot do without a 
condiinaifon of raany povvers ironi , i.mung his lellow beings . 

* St>e |>. Ixxy. ahovir, ajid litliiw. 
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CkipUr i: Fini Pnfatorj Ducutsion 

if he is to obtain food for himself and for di em. Through ro- 
operation, the nceds of a numlier of persons, many time* 
greater tlian thfir own (mim her), can he satis Hed. 

Llkewise, each individual necds the lieip of his fdlow 
beings for his defense. as well. Wben God fashioned the 
natures of all li vin g hejrigs and di vided the va rimis ppwers 
ro among them, many dutnb anirriuls were given more perlcct 
powers than God gave ro man. The power of a horse, for 
instance, ts rmirh greatér than the power of man. and so is 
the power of a donkey or an ox. The power of a lion nr an 
elephant is many times greater than the power of (man). 

Aggressiveness is natura! in li ving heings. Tberefot«, 
God gave each of theni a special limh for de fens c agidusl 
aggression. To man, i n s tøid, He gave the ah'dtty to diittk, 
and the hånd. With the help of the ahillty to think, the liand 
is able to prepare the ground for the irafts. The crafts, in 
turn, procure for man the instruments that serve hint instead 
of limbs, ivhich other anitnals possess for their defensc. 
UtKes, for instance, tako the place of horns for goring; 
awords the pbre of claws to mflicl woimds, shields du- placé 
of thick skins, and so on. There arv other such thuigs. They 
were all mentioned by Galen in IX* uiu fttrtfww. 1 

1 lie po'ver ot one iiidividuul human beitig eannot with* 
stand the power of any one dutnb an i mal, especially not the 
power of the predatory animals. Man is generally mia bio to 
defoml himself against thent by himsclf. Nor b his (imakled) 
power sufficient to make tise of the existing instruments nf 
detense, becausc there are so mnny of tlient arid ihev require 
50 m ^ T irafts a[ ’d [additional) things. It is alisolutdy neces- 
sary for man to liave the mi-operation of his follnw men. As 
Iniig as there is no such co-opemion, he carmot oluain am- 
fotxi or noimshment, and life cannot rrmerialize for hi in, 
liecause God fashioned him so that he must have food if he 

!1 10 “ ve ; * or - weapona, ran he de fond himself. 

71 Thus, Ile friis prey to anmiats and dies m ueh before his time. 

r\. lLi ÉjegiiBfrng 1 fif the eij, C, O. Kiihh jLdt^jciis iMui—irr 
alsu ttfhjw, 3:1 +0, r Ki *■ «N* 
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Tkf i\'wsuty :i (Human Social Organisation 

Under such dreumstances, the human species woujd vmish. 
Whefl, høsse ver, mutual co-operatioti e*ists, man mhtjins 
fopd for liis nouriahment and weajjons for lus d c Id ise. God's 
w ,iæ plan that man(kind) should subsiit and the human 
species lie preserved will bc fulfilted. 

Consequently, social organisation is nceessary to the 
liuxnai] species. Without it, the exits tence of human beings 
would be incomplete. God*s desire to settlc the worid with 
human beings and to leave them as His representatives on 
earth 1 would not materialize. This is the meanlng of civili¬ 
sation, the object of tlie science under diskussion. 

The afare-mentioned remarks have been in the nature of 
cstablisliing tlie existenæ of the object in (this) partieliter 
fivhl. A scholar in a particut ar disciplin« is not o bl i ged to do 
this. since it is »cceptcd in logic that a scholar in a particuter 
science dues not Itøvc to estahlish the cnistchi t of the object 
in that science. 4 On the other hard, logidans do not omsider 
it for bidden to do so. Thus, it is a voluntary eonmbuuon. 

Gud. in His grace. givea succes*. 

When 1 mankind has achieved social organisation, as wc 
have suted. and when dviliratiim in the worid has thus be- 
come a faet, people need someone to exercise a restraining 
influence and keep them apart, for aggressiveness and in- 
iustice are in the animaJ nature of man. The weapuns made 
for the defense of human bring* against the aggressiveness 


*Cf, tjur* Bil 2,30 £«i , , , . . , 

> t)id ‘ol^eci 1 (jiwWif] of * science is rite fund a mm lul elements al ns 
liiisis, such *i Iiuafifitie .1 (measirtTORiis) In geomem', jiuinbcrs in ituh- 
im-iir. «.!«» tn physk*, and *o on. TXe nbjwi nf Ibn Khalrfun s w 
idøm is ttumiin social orgu&arion, ur dvUiMtion {cl. p. n. »IkiveJ hw 
5:111 f nelfnv For the Avjeeiiruiut hasi* cd this iheory, sce, for insiance. 
A.-M. ttmdintl, Leriijut de U phihtofhic d Um Sind (Taris. 1338), p, *■*’■*, 

aml Atffi L-Byr^klt l-Jilutailalt al-BagbtlMi, ,tfw7vthii. r { HyUtrjbail, ust-a« 

i-jW-ao'. 1, 221 Ttiese iLiinlamr^iial rimten lit t»f the i jLilivnln.il soenixs 
do (»i TKjuire [to, -t of tlLL-ir e.iifttctice. The pmineiti Arusiutelianpassapc 01 
■his v.mim '1 tinri 1 Andsika x.irnor* 7 etb * ff.). I«««! rv -le Mant H*w- 

ever tint Amhic tfanslition, as publishcd b> Alnt--ir-U4timii rtjiljwi, 
Jfjitfif .4mfw [fairo, 134U-W), 11, 33!*, > lot Ui * lhe lcnn m 

tins eontext. 

«Cf. Issaivi, pp. loof. 
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of dumb unirmla da nul Biiifice .igainst titt; aggressiv timus øf 
mart to man, because all of them possess thost: weapons, Thtis, 
iomething eLse is needed for defénse agdinsT the aggressive- 
ness of human beings loward each o dier. ft eould not comt 
from o uts ide, beta use all the other an i måls f.ill skort of 
Human perceptions and inspiration. The person who exerciscs 
n restraining inHucnee, thereforc, must l>e one uf themselves, 
He mufit dominate them and have power and authority over 
them, so that no ortc of diem will he able to uttauk anoiher. 

*. 7 - Thia is the meaniitg of royal authority. 

It has tlius become clear that roval JUthuritv is a naturel 
qua li ty of man which i 1 * absolutely nétessary to mankind. The 
philosophers ment ion that it abo cxists ameng cemm dumb 
animals, surh as thc bees atid the IdcusU . 7 One diseerns 
among thutn the existence of authority and obcdiencc to a 
leadtr They ibllow the one of them who is di »tin guis hed as 
their leader by his natural characteristies and body. Howevcr, 
outside of human beings, the se things exist as the result uf 
natural disposition and tli\ ine guidanre, and not as the result 
ofan a Id litv to think or to ad mi nistrate. 'I ]e gave dvcrything 
its nattital characteristics, and thcn gu id cd it." H 

1 he piulosnphers gn furthcr. 1 hev at tern pt to give logical 
proof of ihe existence of prophecy and to show that prophecy 
is a natural quality of man. In this conncction, tliev carrv the 
argument to its u Iti mate consequences and say ihitt human 
bcings absolut dy require some authority to txeicUe a re¬ 
st ra in mg influence. J hey go on tu say tital such resinuning 
influenee exists through the religions law (that has berøj 
ordn in cd by God and reven I ed to rtiankind by a human beiug, 
( 1 his human being) is distinguiahed from the rest uf mart- 
hind by special qimlines of di vine guidanre that God gave 
him, in order that he might find the others aubtnissive to liitu 
and ready to accept whal he say s. liiventualK, the un i stente 
td .i (restraining) authority arnong them and over them be- 


1 Set p. S4, above. • Qur*ån ao.50 JS2). 
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Ruyal Autkurity and Prvphay 

comes i faet liiat is aercpted without the slig!] test disapproval 
nr disseiil. 

I bis proposition of the philosophers is not logical, as 
one ran see. Existenre and human UfecanmatmaUie without 
(tlio exisience of pruphecy) through injundions a person in 
au t li n ri ty mav devise on liis own or with the help of j gro up 
feeUug thut cnables liiin to force the o thers to folio w hint 
wherever bo uants to go People who liave a (di vine ly re- 
veated) book and who follnw tlte propliuts are few in mim lier 
m t'omparison with (all) the Magians 0 who have no(divinely 
rcvealed) book. The latter constitute the majority of the 
world’s inhabitants. Still, they (ton) have possessed tly- 
rjasties and monuments, not to mention life Itsdf. They still 
possess these things at this time in the inteitifterati- zones to 
tlie north and the south* This is in comrast »Lth human 
hfe In the statc of anarehy, with no one to oxcrcise a re- 
stralning influere*. That would be impossible. 

This shows that (the philosophers) are wrong when they 
asstime tbat prophecv exisls by necesshy. Tfee existenee of 
pruphecy is not requireil bv logic. Its (necessary character) 
is mdicated by ihc religions law, as \nis the bclief ot tlu.- 
early Muslims, 

God gives sureess aml g uiibnce. __ 

* - Marian*" originally nu-jrn ibe ZiTfastna™, In Ib in- Islam Uiey wt'rr 
Cr'isiidemf ** peopli' who folio wed -i kind o! prophul b«l ditl not have 
^niiiunt blu* dk' fliristkiii .nul flir Jcws Hihsi, tticy oveipied a rnsirinn 
smiicwlie« belwwn ihe laflcf nml polysheMis. 'Hu- term w»ev«rtu»tly tmed 
(O ilemrrc rhe general i , h ■ - "i iugani. Cl.\, 1-. liiii. Imt!' in El, j,i- M J[ U 

iu ( | lt , niiher Jiffitiili lise of cf. -il^o bclow fc p. I Ei. 




SECQSD PBEFATUEY DISCUSSIOX 




The pitrit uf i hr ectrlh r vhtr? mdlizatkat t.ifnuxd Sum* 
mjxrrmåtnm abvut acrm jj b rmrs t and tenes. 1 * 


s 11 tue book s of phtlosciphers who speculated about 


1 the rundition of tht- wiirki. it has U-ifU explaincd That the 
tarth has a spherical sliape and is enveloped bv thi- element 

“ ’I he maienai present e<l m, pp. ui-jos represent* Ihe c utmgn t] stodt of 
Muslim frecfinptika] kimwltdj;.-, Iiut here 'and i-ven mon- pn itG-fifi) 
ibn Khnlrfun rtlies niainly upon »Uc Aushii ar, as h*> oocwiimatly 

calU it (cf. pp. 07 and i oa), ihe Book u/ Ilvgtr, by Mulunimml i* Mutant- 
ntad »[-[drist, en. a.d. IrøS/lIOO-l IU2, t f G’.-f L, I f t77; £ij cd., |, «3d. 
Sufift., I. »7fif Ai-ldrhd wrote lir«, imporiiim geogrjpMcd wurk for 
Koger 11 of Sidly (H49-1154). It w« t-nmptøziJ ihe vear Ri ,ger died. \[. 
MiDuph Ibn Khaldiin's hasis is (lie WorSi by jl-idrlsi, hr ucnnnlillv adiim co 
xhe information he found there, fmm his own taiowkdge. 

Nn irliibl* ir*i of al-ldrTsi's iWirh hnj sofm hem puhlighed. nor do wc 
lovr anv iranslutjon and comineiiury of ibr rntire Iwok ihu v. nuld sacisly 
hiodern seientific rcq.mreincnts. An abrid^ment was publiihed in Korne m 
"X* translaleij liy Gabriel Sionira and [minut; Hrarrtiita in Paris in 
iO!&, under lin- li tie uf GV.gn$fø .V«btnii,. \ nmgh tmnsiiiKm uf tht wurk 
wai atlempted by P. A. Jan liert Piri* r 1 Hfls—*f)). 

Wliilc i lu- whole wgrk is ilmt not avnibblt in tin- true mnw *f tk> vusird, 
tin-n- I rave Ih-l-ii .i gtXTd munter nf dcrmled srudtes of sm.ill sectim* of it' 
iu pankukr tho.se omwrm-d w|tU the murpil«! arr.is i| lc nonlv Ani«n B 
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of waiør. It may Le comparcd to 3 giape floating upon 
water, 1 * 

The svaler withdrew from certain parti of (tlie earth), 
berauié God wanted u> rreate living beiiig* upon it and settie 
il with the human species that mies as (C jod‘s) representativt* 
over all other beings u One rnight from this get the impres- 
sion tint the watet is below the earth. This is not eorrect. I he 
natural “below" of the earth is the core and middie of its 
sphere, the center to which evcrythiitg is attracted by its 
gravity< AU the sides of the earth beyond that and tlie water 
surroundmg the earth ure * f above. VVhen some port of the 
earth is said to Le "below ” it is said to bo so with reference 
to some other region (of the earth). 

The part of thø earth from which the water has with- 
drawn is one-haft the surface of tlie sphore of the earth. It 
has a cirrukr form atvd is surre tind ed oji all sides by the 
element of water which forms a sea talfed "the Surrourwiing 
Sea” (dl-Ba&r iil-MukU), It us a!$o calfed lablåy\tk, a with 


F t- Btcsiiin. “lilri-rs Acommt of ti le Britisk Isk-s " Bttllitf* of ibt 
Britiik St.hmir of QritnUt Sotditt, XIII I. iMO). -«s-« 4 k clc 

In This scviirm, partially, lin; imtes lunt l- he twcrelv An a 

rnlc. nu spvriil refenimv i* made to iLe iiuMurrå itøt »ere unavoidsl*' 
h Hin Rhildfiu's jljkI jUldri&i's tinne* r^^rdtless of xhe renmrSiaWt geoEmpiH- 
aJ infornuSion tlie¥ posscssinl 

I thi Ktulihln Bgiin tirwtty about the oceans and zones hi tn-e 


dvitihjogTaph * , J'p 551 ff. 

n CL Isaiåwi, pp. 38 f, 

lM CT at so p. i s o* hdow Ihn Kimrrjtl^jJfLSpLh, bi hi* Md&jhk, preferr* thi- 
corraparison ro an egg vnik *idrnmtfig åti tN i "Hi*-' Itetåit Ikhiuh ^ 
m+7 v*±*}r U 11 K i hink of J half whmvrged m Mttr, 
Al.-ld.rlsl* tiMJ t mrmimis tN rampanstfi« with j sulunergH 

i*Cf-'Our'in 3.90 i tf*)« esr . and il dl J Gh* beW . 

l*Cf. V4fr a VI, 4-. SlijiL* (Lr 'i. T p IS7. Cl. ulso I hil Id run aK 
Mirrikmhl, af-angAr*. ed. ti. S. Colin and E J: 1 '' | - S ’ I 1 ’ 1 '^ l ’'" 

(Leiik ',1 1^9-311,1.6. Riv editor, tocallir ihr liv l— 

lho Hf rtu „* rtnJ hetc a wimiJtttoÉl »Iiidi wen« hardly pasnbfe. 

Hr .Oflinartil vrhLli .tiso i* vert ■HIFktuIe. dimijTh rt f mat 

l„. „lEHtiun«! i1h:i i ilwr Utin woid fetagm <wcikh m cuiiTiertn'ii with Sp;un in 
tU o,*-r,inp pa S M of Orr.su, s. whosi- -ork iv,:- trituUtttl min W^tc 
/ fffjtfytri, t]k word i* vucalii«! ih B und C. does not look .tkt. a tkr .e 
mird, Imt nuy hiiVL- Ijecii derived Trom the ttoniiiTure langoiigtr.- perftupp. 
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ihicke nsnir of tht; s^ond f, nr ocean os. :i1 Rfith ure iioii-Ar^lik' 
words. lt i* also called th-e Green Sea ,J and M the Black Sea." 

The part of the earth thai is free from w.cter (and (hus 
suitable) for human dvilizatioti has more vvasie and empty 
areas than ctilt»vated (hahitable) areas. Tire-empty arta in the 
south is larger than thai in the north. The cu hi vated part of 
the earl!i extend.s more tøward the north. In the shape of a 
circular plane it extends in the South to the equator and in 
the north to a dreukr 17 line, hehind whkh there arc mouii- 
tains separating (the cultivated patt uf the earth) frotn the 
clemetital water. Enctosed between (thésc mountains) is die 
Dam of Gog and Magog, These tnuuntains extend toward 
the east. In ihe east and the west. ibey also reach the ele¬ 
ment al water, at two sections (points) of tlie circular (line) 
that sLirroimds (ihe culti vated part of the earth), 

TliL- part of the earth thai is free from water Ls satd to 
cover one-haif or less of ilte sphere (of the earth). The culti- 
vated pari covers øne-fuurth of it, lt is divided into scvcji 
zones. 18 

The equator dav i des the earth into two halves from west 
to tast. lt represents the kngth of tlie eartli. It is the longest 
line on the sphere of (the earth), just as the ecliptic and the 
cquinocdal liiiL- are the longest line^ on the firmament. Tlie 
eclipiic is divided into 360 ilegrees. Tlie gcographical degree 
is twenty-five para sangs, ihe parasang boing 12,000 cu bits or 
i, three miles, siiice one mile has 4,000 eubits. The cubit i> 
twerrty-four fingers, and the finger is six grams of harley 
placed closdy together in one rbw. 18 Tlie distance uf tlie 
!fl H vocdkzcs Cqyiia ih, A, L‘, jnti D 

U C bns "stnttg^iL" in 1 he text: jL h n-os&eiS ooi 41*! refikcied in thi: 
by "chxubu 1 ." AH The features lliat Ibn KhftMftn descrikit-j liisrc mn 
N 1 *hmIv Uiif .l mij ihc iuup tiijm ilifcctij tiere, whicb is idcntLal wiih tUc utit 
t]pt Ibn KhiiMCul bad in frem I i«f libu whtn lu: ^vtou- ih:* seetkm* 

™ tqlf Gfttl 

11 Kur Muslim irrfbfffiaihm abbiii Ilse tengft of the tlegrw? t «e A, 
Nattuu> t 4l [\ idcirc metrko ilvl pratjp di irøtfdkm> Kram Jo ^cogmi arahi ; 1 
Ramltti di feniti rditi * iwfiti [ Rcirn-e, Lyafj-iw), V, ij Hh* vulue uf 
^venty^vT tii i I ri h crtfisied - y Vnibtc auihor« to l^nlemy fNaUino, OrdL, fp. 

SiEKf ni ' 1 Ara hu urh 1 ,p Biik' n^JiLty ati hr ctFnsiifrmi to be abrnit 
iwrt ki]QEiit!lera. or one mkJ j E]iLirtLjr Etiglåh milrj—mtire CiHUly, itcti^rdi! .^ 
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equlnoctial line, parallel lo the erjuator of the tran h and iltvid- 
injj the firmament into iw« pris. istiinely degrecs from each 
of the two poles. Howevér, the eultivatcd area nmhof the 
equator U (otily) rixty-fouj* degrees®* The rest is eiupty and 
uncultivateci hecause of the bitter colj and frost, lyactlv as 
the Southern part is altogether empty because of the heat- Wc 
shall explain it ah, ifGod wills. 

Information about the lu 1 ti vated part and tts boundaries 
and about the rities, tovera, mountains, rivers, wiste areas. 
and aandv deserts il contains. has iieen given by men sudi as 
Ptolemy m the Gtagråphy 11 and, after him, by the author of 
the Book <>f RagerM Thése men di vided the eultivatcd area 
intii se ven parts whidi tiicy called the seven Kones. The hord¬ 
ers of the se ven zones are imaginary. Thev extend from east 
to vvest. In \v id til (latnudimd extøision) thev are idemieal, 
in I engt ii (longitudinal ex tension) difTerent. The hrst zone is 
lunger i lian the second. The same applies to the seeond zone, 
and S£« on. The seventh zone Is ihc shorcest. This is required 
by the eircular shape that result ed trom the witluirawal of the 
water from the spilere of the earih. 

A oror ding to the.se sdmtars, each of the seven zones is 
di vided from west to east mto ten contigiious sectious. In¬ 
form at ion about general condltions and civihzatkm is given 
for vadi séctioil. 

(‘I’he geographen) raentioned that the Mediterrancan 


to Kultern. is?*.* tn —thi* b ilir ton large a valne for the lengtli ofutegrec 
Hmsi-.ir, the Muslim s wurt fauiiiinr isitli mudi more sccurate data, ui 
Haitiiii< jKlints out. ami sue da* Wow, P- n* ^ fip*** 5 , c ( 
tu 1 1,is ibuiuj, for iniUnce, in *I-MnV*utf, dJh-imhit li, til. rwf, 

arul m al-Idri.d- Oic aumlarh puge bdkated ubove is <lcrtv«l trom al- 
Idriii; s-f. als<> jll-MuM, he, eit., JUil NilUnw, Op, ciL, V, 284, 

sji Cf. p r l(A$,. bdow, 1 fejTi Kl ki! i li i n reati/rfil tateT r*n ih.at tmf rutit bIiei, 
tiiCw'c cipCflljJhr. thet thcur| of the tdcnlicttl Latitiidsfwl Ext^[T*Lt?n of ihe 1 dif- 

Icmit wx* mrnti"MÉ J tn the nrM »® e as 

be IuliI nrigfriflU) iluHigbU Thrreforc lit addt.il ilte Uscg discuttion below, 

pp. HSf. und lUf. . . . , „ „ - 

* For kuowtcdee of PtoVmv'is Gvgmpfy -urn-rip me Amte, cf N.illmo 
op at.. V, im It., and G.tL. Snppl., I, *»2 I he wm-zaie division i? o| 

(; n n u t]r [gl n Lmt tf nol Ilimi ilJ in Pløkmy. <-T Honigmana* ur'xn 

h'timaU [ lliidtiltwrg^ laasj). 

= Ste n. l[ p yl)pvc > dEui p|> |ni l Iwvlyw. 
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whieh wc all know branches o AT from the Surrmmding Sej 
in the western part of the fo urt li zone. lt beg i ns ai a narrow 
i, 7 s straks ahout twelve m i les wide between Tangier and Tarifa, 
c a lied the Street {of Gibrahar). Ir then ex te rids eaStwurd atul 
opens out to a width of rød miles, lt terminales at the end of 
the fourth scction of the fourth zone, a distance of 1,1 CO 
paras an gs from ils starting point. There. it is border«! by 
the coast of Sy ria. On the south, it is bordered hy the coasl 
of the Maghrib, beginning with Tang i er at the Slraits, then 
Ifriqiyah, Barqah, and AkxandrLi. On the north, it is bor¬ 
dered by tlic coast of Constantinople, then Vcnke. Home, 
France, atid Spain, back to TariFa at the Street { of Gibraltar) 
opposite Tangier. The Mediterranean is also tal led the 
Roman Sea or the Sy ri an Sea. It coiitains many po puh jus 
I slands. Some of tb om are large, sirch as Crete, Cyprus, 
Sldly, Majoren, and Sardink- 13 

In The north, they sav, two other seas brat id i offfrom the 
Mediterranean through two straks. One of them is opposite 
Constantinople. li starts at the Mediterranean in » narrow 
straks, only an arrow-shot in width. h flows for a three davs’ 
run and touches Constatitmople, Thén, it attsins a width of 
four miles. It flows in this chunnol for sixty miles, where n 
is known as tlic Straits of Constantinople. Through a mouth 
six miles wide, it then flows into the Black Se a ** and herom es 
a sea tbat, from there, tums eastward in its couxse. Ir passes 
the land uf Heracleia (in flithynia) 25 and etuis at ihe country 
of the Khazurs, I ,300 miles from its mmirh. Along its two 
toasts live the Byzantiiic, the Turkixh, the Hulgar (Ihtrjån). 10 
and The Russian nations. 

i, 77 The second sea ih.a branches ofT from the two straUs ■>{ 

11 The MSS. wllli the esie|itiiin uf D, itlj Oenh Dem« was ilte everlstnl 
of The Halernes, hul it is srraii)i, frjr [bu LihoJijbjl t.. ftfre rp it jr, ait islu rul. 

Siiici; Majore# ubuuity mermaneU, Dem« seerøs clear ly an vvcrsigbt. 

51 Arahit Ildljr JTilinh, an atxeptcd mnrreadinj; fnr "l’nritus 

11 The MSS ilave the s ['etting Htytfiyh, Sce al«) «. IMI to iJuv dupUT, 
below. 

31 Itin Ubaliluti tnenrions I ft ut boch liurjJn sn<| Hulgluir. Hofh refer to 
Tin- same j£rou|i t f. V Minor abv, f/mfutl { E, j. W. Oibh Memorial 

Senes, n.*. Nu. n) (Oxftml & Unutuu, liwt), p. «U, 
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the MeditiTranvan is the Adriatic Sea [Gull of Ventet?)* U 
emergcs from Bvzantine torritory at its nørihem limit, Then, 
from Sant’ Angelo (de' Lombardi), Irs western boundaiy 
extcnds from the country of the Venetianl to tJie territory of 
Aquileia, 1,100 miles from where it started. On its tvvo 
shorts livt* tlie Venctians, the Bystat) tines (Hum), and other 
nations. It is called the Gulf ot Venice (Adriatic Sea). 

From the Surrouuding Sca, they sav, a large and wide 
sea Hows on the east at thirteen degrees north of die eipuuor, 
It fiovvs a lit tle loward the South, en tering: the fim zone. 
Tliej t it hovn west nit hin the first zone umil it reudirs the 
cøuntrv ol the Abyssifikns and the Negroes (the Zani) and 
Bah al-Mandeb in tlie fifth s er t ion of (tlie fim zone). 4,500 
parasangs from its starting point, This sea is c.iUed thr 
Chinesc, Indtan, or Abyssiman Sea (Indian Ocean). It is 
bordered on tlie south by the country of the Negro«. (Zanj) 
and the country of Berbera which bmru’ul-Oays mentioned 
in his poem - Tbese "Berbers' 1 do not belong to tlie Berbers 
who malte up the tribes in die Maghrib. The sea is then 
bordered by the art i a of Mogadishu, Sufalah, and the land 
of al-Wdqwfiii" and by other nations heyond whidi there is 
nothing hut wasie and efflpty areus. On the north, where ir 
starts, il is bordered by Chim, theti by Eststem and Western 
India *( id-11 ind and as-Smd) ( and then bv the coast of the 
Yemen—ih at is. al-AhijSf, Zabfd, and m her u i t ies. Where it 
end-s it is Itordered by tlte country of tlie Negroes, and, be- 
yond them, the Beja. Sn 

Two other seas, they s ny, branch ofF from the Indlån 
Ocean One of them branches o tf wdiere die India ti Ocean 


-r tlm KtøldW* rtrflmtbn ufiHe distinktion betwwn tlie Aby«ijuni* and 

ilic ’/aiit ti Ibutwl béhiw, p* J Ti - j 

» cl Ilis Ufoub, ed., w. M. de Siane {Paris, ISSl), p. 47; flr.) ?. 

t:r. ak«> ’/iar, VI. irø: di- S!ané : ir. 1 ). Il, u>7. 

jim r , nulier an i-lusiv.- ewiWY in Muslim ireograpby 11 m*y 
hinMificd *Uh Mri-ij-asen-.-is wDtild sctiu to applv here. nr puuibly «»* 
, !u . wliok «4t coast of Afrim. nbmit Muatini geugnplier* lud rø 

e |ejtr idta. |i basale tieén fcnttiiivrly Wuntllied wWi Sinruim, and even wuh 
JjTian, CL Mirmv-hi 1 . 1 ■•>>. 'it-. p. *78, tø) betww. P- l@ 3 - 
■ Ara bit at-Saj J*. alwayp vota I ned m ilte M SS. 
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ends, at B;ib al-Mandel), lt starts out narrow, ih en flowi 
I, 7S widening toward thc north and sUghtly to tin. west un til it 
ends at the city ofol-Qulzum in rhe fifth section of the sceond 
zone, 1,400 miles from its starting point. Thj^ is thfi Sea uf 
al-QuIzuiu or Seu of Suez (Red Sea) From the Red Sea at 
Suez to Fuståt 31 is tlie distance of a three days' joumey, 
The Red Sca is bordered oti thc enst by the eoast of the 
Yemen, the Hijåz, and Jiddali ” and ihen, where it ends, by 
Midy an (Madyan), Ada (Ayhh), and Farin.** On die west, 
it is bordered by the cioast ofUpper Egt'pi, ‘Aydhåh, Suajtin. 
and Zayla’ (Zåla'), and theru where ir begins, by tlie country 
of the Beja. lt ends at al-Qulzum. It {woutd) reach the Med- 
uerranuan at al-*Arisk The distance between (thc lied Sea 
and the Mediterranean) is a six davs’ joumey. Many ruters, 
Ixith Muslim and pre-lstamic, lia.vc wanted to cut through die 
Intervening territorv (vvith a catnd} hut this has tint beert 
achieved. 

The second sea braruhing off from the I udi an Ocean and 
called the IVrsian Gulf (thc Green Gulf), branches off at the 
region Iwtween the west coast nf India and al- \h4af in thc 
Yemen, lt flow s toward the north and slightly to thc West 
until it ends at al-Uhutlah on the toast of al-Basrah in the 
sLxth s eet ion of thc second /onc, 440 para sangs from its 
starting point, lt is callcd thc Forsi an Gul f (Persi an Sea). Il 
i> bortle red on the tast by the coast of Western India, 
Mukrån. Kirmiin, Fårs, and al-l'hLillah where it ends. On 
the west, it is bordered by rhe coiist uf al-itahrayn, the 
Yamamah, Oman, ash-Shihr, and al-Ahqåf where it starts. 
Betw een the l’ersittn Gulf and al-QuIziini Lies the AraUtan 
Pen in sula, jutting out from the mainlund into thc .sea U is 
surrouuded hv the Indian Ocean in thc suulh, by the Red 
1, tt, Sea to the west, and by tin 1 Persbm Gull' to the east. li ad- 
joins the *Iråq in the region hetween Syria and al-Basrah, 

31 TTh- fni'inirrrs uf Ftihfaf ihaf, Itøjirally, rtifc InforriMfirm pqrjiemed 

hrre guei Lu-Lit. lo d time heforr thc fuusiduijMh oF Cairu ih 
JtuUuh. as voca1i/i:<l m ihc MSS. 

B Thai thie BiFilacal tV-rafs. Cf, ntso p, J3 ø t lætpw! 
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whLTt* i hr distant bettvcm (Syro and the 'Irit]) is 
miles. (In the Hråti) al-Qådisiyjh. Haghdud. the 

Reception Hall of Khosraw (at Ctesiphon),** and al-JJirsh. 
Revond rh.it live m>n-Arab nations such as the Turks, the 
Kbazars, and uthers, The Arabhn ftninSUk comprises the 
Hiiaz in the west, tlu- Yarøimah, al-Bahpayn, and Oman in 
the east T and m the smrth the Vemen alohg the coast nf rhe 

Indiiut tkean. ... * 

tu the cultivated area {of the earth), they aay, there is 

nnoihtr sea to the north in the land of the Daylam. r I his ses 
has no connection with the otlrer seas, It U ralled the Sea ot 
jinian and Tabartstan (Caspian Sea}, Its lengtli vs UtiiXJ 
miles, and its width 600 . To tbe wtttt of it Ues Awsrtjijnn 
and the Dav lam terrltorv: to the east of it the hud ot i a 
Tuvks and Khuwårizm: to the south of it T^ariståm and to 
the north of it the hud of the Khazars and the Ahns. 

The« are all the famous seas mentioned by tbe yeogra- 


* They further say that in the cultivated part of (the earth), 
ihere ar'e .nanv rivers. The 1 argest wam them are fcur in 
mi ml ver, namely. the Nile, the Euphraies, the Tigr.s, and the 
River or IJalkh whlch is called O sus (Jayhftn). 

‘ The Sile bemns at a large muuniain, sixteen degM 
beyond the oquatnr at the Ixmndarv of the fourth m*um of 
,h e gr« arne. This h»untam is alted ihc MounOtø of rtw 
Oiimr." No higher mountain is known on earth. Mam 
springs issne from the rnountain. some of them flowrng mtn 
one lake there, and sotn, of them hrtn another lak*. From 
rhese Hvo hik«, several rivers branch ofi, and all uf tlrem 
thnv tnto a Ute at the e^alor wHph b «■ the distance ofa ten 


h 7w t he tvin Kittit « -hich Itm KhMdOn ira ‘ 
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davs' journcy from the mountain. From etat lalte, two rivers 
issne. One of tb em flow? duc north, passilig through the 
country of the Nubafi and then through Egypt. Having trav¬ 
ersed Egvpt, it divitles into tnany branches lying dose to 
each ot her, Eaeh of tbese is calieti ,1 "channel.” All flow into 
the Mediterraneau at Alexandria. This river is called ilte 
Egyptian Nik*. It is borderid by L'pper Egvpt on the tast. 
and bv the oases or the wc si. The mher river turns west- 
ward, fiowing due aest umil it flows into the Surrounding 
Sea. This river is the Sudancse Ni le." All the Negro nations 
live along its bor der s. 

The Euphnit&s begins in Amienia tn the sixth sea i on of 
the fiftli zone. It Hows south through Byzantine territory 
(Anatolia) past Malatya to Manhij, and then passes $iffm, 
ar-ftaqqah, and al-Kufah mm il it reaebes the Marsh (al- 
Butha’) between al-Basrah and Wåxit, From there it flow* 
into the 1 ndi an Ocean, Many rivers flow into it along its 
course. O t her rivers brand) olT from 11 and flow into the 
Tigris. 

'Flie I tg ris originates in a nuraber of springs in the coun¬ 
try ofKhil at, whieli is also in Armenia, It passes tin its oo urse 
southward through Mos ut, Azcrbaijan, and Haghdad to 
Witsit. There, it di vides into se ve ral rhantiels, all of whkh 
flow into the Lake of al-Basrah and join the Perslan Gulf. 
Tlie Tig] is tlows east of the Euphrates. Many large rivers 
Hnw into it from all sides. Thi* region herween the Euphrates 
t, si and the Tigris, wherc it is lirst formed, is the Jazjrgh of 
Mosid, facing Svria on IhjiIi banks of the Euphrates, and 
facing Azerbaijan ori both hanks of the Tigris. 

Ihe O s us originates at Jfalhh, in the eighth section of 
the third zone, in a gr vat number of springs there. Large 
rivers flow into it, as il foliows a cour.sc ftom South to nortlt. 
tt flow.s through Kliurasån, llien past Khurasan to Khuwa- 
rizm in the eighth soction of the flflh zone, lt Hu vvs into 

" Srv the mnp [fbllmving p, 1 1 u J fur thu generally uo vfited tliirery «> id 
itu- camnKm (trigin nf ihe Kile and the Senegal (or die Nievr), anil n. i ift. 
bdow. Cl j. il Kramers tu trit, i.r. “al-Kil." 
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Lake Arul (the Lake of Gufganj) whkh is sitilsted at the 
[bot |north?| of uhe city of (Gurganj). In kngtb as in widtli, 
it extemfe tht distance bfone tmmth's joumey. The river of 
Farghinah and Tashkøit (tth-Shfch) * whirfa couiea ftom 
thelemtory of i Ise Turks. flow* imo it. West of the Oxm 
tie Khuråsan and Khuwiriim, East of it 1te the cities of 
Bukhåra. at-Tirmidh, and S,i marka ud Beyond thai are tlie 
Gountrv of the Turks, Farglninah, ihe KharLukh, 11 and (other) 

m 

non-Arab nations. 

(All) this mentknted by Ptolemy in his work and by 
the Sharif (al-ldrisi) in the Book cf Koger. All the mouirtams, 
seas, and rivers to fae found in die cultivated part of the 
earth are depicred on tnaps and exhaustively treated iti gc- 
ography. We do not have to go any flirther intn tt. It is too 
leojrthy a suhjeef, and our main conccrn is tvith the Mag rib, 
the home of the Berbers, and the Arub home countries in the 

Kast, 

Uod gives suecess. 


SUPPLEMLN'TAHY note 
yHg SEt'ONI) PREFATORY L)I5t L'^MON 

rht n tirlhtm qwrttr af thi «irth U> tmre chilien 
I han I hf Mttibtrit (juarUr. ‘The rean'rt tkermf 


We KwowFitoMOBSERVAtiPK and From conrnitious 

tradition that the first and (he second of the cidtivated zones 
have luss oivilLtation than the other zones. The cukivated 
area in the firs« and semnd wm s is intevspersed wtth empty 


*< Thit is. llio Svr Dirya [JaK*rtesV Cf. Mmtirsky. p. >■*. 

MS, C luti ih-z-l-khhah. 
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tv asto art-as jiid sandy deserts and has thi- Imlian Oveatt ttt tKc 
east The nations and jHipuktions n| the fir^t and seeuiuj 
zones are not excessi vely numerous. The same applics to the 
citi.es ajul tnwns ttere, 

The third, fcurth, and subseqnent zones are just [he op- 
positCr Waste art-as therc art fe tv. Saiuh deserts alsn .itv 
or non-existent. L he nations aml populations are tremen- 
dous. Cities and towns are exteedingly uumerous. C’ivilizs- 
tion has its seat tetween the third and che sixth zones. The 
south is ail emptiness. 

Many phijostiphers have ment ioned that this i> because 
of the excessive heat and slightness of the suiTs deviation 
from the zenith in the south. Let us explain and prøve this 
statement. The result will clarify the reason tvhy civilisation 
in the third and fo urt h zones is so highlv develuped and ex- 
tends also to The fifrh, <sixtli,> and se vent h zones. 

We sav; When the south and north poles (of heaven) ure 
Lipon the horiawn, they cnnstitute a large cirde th.it di vides 
the firmament into two parts, [t is the largesi cirde (in it) 
aiul runs from west to east. h is calkd the et|iiiudcttal line. 
In astronomi-, it has been explained m the proper plaee that 
, ss the higtest sphere mnves from easi to west in a daily motion 
hy means cif whiclt it alsi> forces the spileres endostd bv il ti* 
mave. This motion is perceptthlt to the st-nscs. It has ajsu 
been explaintd that the stars in thetr spileres have 3 motion 
titat is cotitran ro this motion and is f therefore, a molion 
from tvest to east, 1 liu pc ri ods of tilis ru o venten t diller ac- 
t:ording ro the di ff ernit speeds of the motions of the stars 

Parallel io the courses or all these surs in their spileres, 
there runs a large eircle whidi belotjgs to the highest spherc 
and divides it into two halves. Tids is the edtptlc (stotlUtt). It 
is divided into twelvc "Sigta;** As has teen expUiucd in the 
proper place, the equinoctial line intersects the ediptie at 
two oppostfe points, natrtely, at tte teginning of Aries and 
at the teginning of Liten. The equinoctiai I ÉEie di vides tlie 
zodiae into two halves. One oF tbem extends nort hw ard from. 
the equiiKXtial line ond includes the sjgns from the beginnlng 

UH 
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■ if Aries tu the end nf Virgo, The other half extends south- 
Uiinl frum it md indvies titt sigtis from the bégmning nf 
Libra to ihe end of Pistes. 

Wlu'ii the rvn> pies fa 11 upon the hor kon Ohkh takes 
pjjice i ti one partial! ar region > among all the regions of the 
carth, l> line H formed upon the surfaoe of the eurrh ihat faces 
the equinoctial line and rims from west to eau. This line is 
ealled the equator. According to astronomien! observation, 
this line is believ«! to euineide with the begumirig of the lirst 
of the se ven zones. All civilisation is to the north of it. 

The north [mle gradually aseends on the hor kon of the 
rulti vated area (of the earth) until ils elevation reaehes sixty- 
four degrees. liere, all civilisation ends. This is the end or 
the seventh zone. When its elevation reaches ninety degrees 
on the horkon — that is the distance between the pole and 
the enuinoctial line— then tt is at its zenith, nrul the cquinoe- 
tial line is on the horkon. Six of the signs of the zodiae, the 
nnrthem ones, remain above the barkon, and six, the South¬ 
ern Olies, are below it. 

( iv ilkat ion is i m pos si ble in the area between the slxry- 
fourth and the qmetietb degrees, for no admixture of heat 
and oold oirurs there because of ilte great time interval be¬ 
tween thern. Generation (of anything), therefore, does tmt 
lake place. 

The sun is at its zeniih on the equator at the beginning 
of Artes and Lihra. It then declines From its zenitii down to 
the beginning of Cancer and Capri rom. Its gxeatest d ed i na¬ 
tion from the cquinociki line is iwenty-ftW degrees. 

S T inv, uhen the noftli palc aseends on the horkan, the 
eqninoctia! line dedines front the zvniih in proportion to the 
elevation of the north pie, and the sornh pie dewemU cor- 
rospondingly, as r egard s the three (distances constitmiiig 
geogrøphical latitude).® 9 Sdiolars who calculate the (pram) 
times ca.il this the lat ttude of a place. When the cquinoctial 
line deciines from titt zenitli, the nortliem sign* of ilte zodiae 
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grad ind ly rist ahove it, proportionalt ly lo its rise, until thi? 
beg inning of Cancer is reached. Meamvhile, the southem 
sagns of The- z od il! c correspondinglv dtsci-iul helow tbc hori- 
zon onti i tlu? beg inning of Capri corn is reached, becauseofthe 
indinatior of the (two halves of the zodiae) upwards or down- 
wartls fro ni the hnrizon nf the equator, as wc have State tf 
The norrhem hon7.011 continues to rise, until. its nurtliem 
limit, which is the beginnmg of Cancer, is in the zenith. This 
g M is where the ta tit Lide is twemy-four degrees in the Hijdz 
and the territory adjacént. This is the decimal ion from the 
equinoctial at the horizon of the equator at the beginning of 
Cancer. With the elevation cf the nurth jx.de ( Cancer) rises, 
until it at ta in s the zenith, W'hen the pole rises more than 
nventy-four degrees, the s un descends from the zenit h and 
continues to do so until the elevation of the polo is sjxty-four 
degrecs, and the sun's descent from the zentth, is well as 
the depression of the South polv under the horizon, is the 
same distance. Tbcn, generation (of anvthing) stops because 
of the excessive cold and'frost and the long lime without any 
heat. 

At and nearing its zenith, the sun sends its ravs down 
upon the eiirth at right angle*. In other positions, it sends 
them down at obtuse or aeutt- anglcs Wlien the rays form 
right an gies, the llght is streng und spreads mit over 3 wide 
area, in contrast to what hnppens in the case of obtuse and 
acute angles. Therefure, at and neuring its zenith, the li cut is 
greater Than in other positions, because the lighi (of the 
sun) is the reason for heat and culefaaion. The sun reaches 
ils zenith at the equator twice a year in two points of Aries 
and Libra. No dcclination (of the sun) goes verv far. The 
heat hardly bo gi ns to become more tempera te, when the sun 
has reachcd the limit of its deel i nation at the 1>egi rining of 
Cancer or Capricom and liegiim to rise again toward the 
zenith. The perpertdicular ravs then fail heavily upon the 
horizon there £ in these regions) and hold steady for a long 
time, if not permanently, The air gels hunting hot, even ex* 
cessively so, Iho same is true whenever the sun reaches the 
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3Ecnii.il in rhc aren betwecn 1 iif cquator and latit ude tweutv- 
fimr dcgrcc.s, .ti ii does twkc a veer. TJie ravs exercise al- 
most as nuich force upon ihe horizon therc (at tins lait tude) 
»> iJiey do at the equator The excessive heat causes .1 parch- 
ing dryness in the air thai prevents (any) generation, As the 
heat Ijeconio more excessive, walir and all kinds uf muisturc 
dry up, 4nd (the piwer ot') generation is destroved in min¬ 
erals, phmts, and ai linial s, becauso (all) generation depends 
on mo irture. 

Now, when the beginning of Cancer dodines From the 
zenit) i at the latit ude of twettty-øve degrees :md ixyojul, the 
svin also deel mes from its zenit h, The heat becomes tem¬ 
porale, or deviates only sliglitly from (being tempera te). 
Thcn, generation can take plare, 1 his goes on until the cold 
becomes excessivt, due to the lack af lighi and tlie ab tu Se 
arigles uf the r:iys af the sun. Thcn, (the pnwer of) generation 
again deetgases and is dertrayed, Howcver, the destructiun 
ejused by great heat is greater than rhat causeri by g real 
cold, because heat brings about desiccation faster than cold 
bring* about Free/.iiig. 

Thercfore, t liere is lit ile civilization in t he lim and 
sefond Zones, I liere is a medium degrec uf civilization in the 
third, ftmrth, and fifth zones, bccause the heat tbere is tem- 
perate o wing to the decrefised jjnouut of liglu. Titer« is a 
gre.it deal af civilization in the sixth ajtd seventh zones be- 
cause of the decreasctl aroount af heat tberc. At lirst, cold does 
tmt hiue the same destructive efFcot upon (the puwer af) 
generation as beat; it eau ses deskeation only when it be¬ 
comes excessive and thus has dryiiess added. This is tiie case 
Iteyond tlie se ventil zone (All) this. then, is the reattort wliy 
civilization is stnmger and more abundant in ihe nonhem 
quarter. And (fod knmvs lietter! 

"l'he w philosophers conchfded from these facts rhat the 
region at tlie equator and hev ond it [ to the south) was empty. 
On the strength of observation and eontinuoiw tradition, it 


i, 


* Cf, tsattit rT' (■ 
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wljls argu ed aguinst thetn thai {tr thu cuntrary! it culti- 
vatcd. How would lt bu possibie to prove this {corstcn- 
non ); h is obvkntt thal thu (philosopk-r*) dul not mean lo 
tlenv entlretv the cxisienoe of dvjlization there, but tlieir 
argumentation kd them to (tlie pollution) tlint (the pcwer 
af) generation tnust, to a largo degree, be tiest roved there 
because af the excessive heat. Consequemly, dviliutiøn 
there would be eithcr impossibk, or only minimal ly possibie. 
This is so. The region at the equator and beyond it (to the 
south), even if it has tivilization as lias been reported, has 
only a very little of it. 

Averroes *' assumed ihat the equator is In a symmetrital 
position 43 and that what is beyond the equator to the South 
co rre spot ids tu wliat is beyond it to the ttørth; coiisequentU. 
as mueh of the south would be cujttvatcd as of the iiorth. 
Mb assumpfion is not impossibk, so far as (the argument of) 
the ries tru etion of the power of generation is conecmed. How- 
e ver, as to the region south of tlie equator. it is made hu- 
possibie by the faet that ihe element nf water covers the fare 
uf die earth in the south. where the comrsponding area in the 
narth adtmis of generation. On account of the greatcrBUtOtmt 

11 Mul>fltiim»il 1>. Ahniad h. Hu slut. (sn lllttfHI få]- Cf, li.il., 1. 

^?i f. Kuppi., J, *d3 rt. 

Traiialaiitni of mu'ludil 111 the luimI way tøv p ltmperAtø M wouhJ nol 
s€bém to frecumttt livre, l"tøe w<sn} imi&l Uere hu traushlfti by “ symmfuxal" 
ar 1 1 yt htce This becrøues clear frmu. tbe Ltøious^ion of _-\vem>es vu i * th + - 
pr. i Ellem S ■ ■> I -id \n L. fiaiilhkr, fhn R^iut (Paris, S Fils'. p;i, *■ i IT. \vel , *'. | i>s 
j.r|ru^» l3ie opinion advdiimJ b> Ibn 'fuÉiyJ ttmt lin- rtgli’in uroimd 

ihu vtitiator '•ms iiunittains thiii Ibn fQlaf 1 nufUfidtmood ihe 

wovn niu'tadil, whirh cmdil r Mf-^n iruth r, iimfnrm M (lyniiiifinrnl) ah.J "tern- 
pr rir tt'* A* stuks a fitftticr réjernn itu- ulm ihai ihe ^mthérii p*n uf ih? earth 
CCHitilns balillabld treas cnmpajablc tu Umi se in iln- hirflU. 

X bif wnwW seem, in eiieet* tlie ctøreci opposnc nf \ht opinion Ibn Hlmldiii! 
tiere atfribtltM 1o Åverrdtry Huuvevtr, tUn 1 btt et aittt oui elmi-where fnr t3>v 
Hirorv ul i liiitøilablc areuL Jn itic MuiEh p whkti tvuuld be In i symmetTU^fc 
piiiitioTi witb reUl]cin i o ili^r m tlie- nortli K as ]yj.rn frotn Qfliitbkr f it y./. a 
|i[i. bl f. Cori&equently! Ibn KluUiin > reptinon Averræe tiere (s incwrs|ikte 
—in i ^.jv b miileading-bm it i% nnt bicorrfijt. Cf sisu C. Ojurk, 

X {t i^f- 

The idea thsT tbe equator tias a tenqierate dimate ia ilso inenEioiied m 
Chrunnfiigir uritntaliækir , ed C. bl. Sanhau (Leipztg, l -i'fe; 
luaa), [k ta hy ilie sanu* (London Ihtm% p, 

IQQ 




Ditiribtrtkin iht CW/HtifcJ And 

of w liter (in the smith), A ver roes' assumptiuii of the sym- 
mi'truai (position of the equator) tittis lums out to be itn- 
possible. Everything else folløws, since dvUixation pro- 
gresscs graduaUy and begins its gradifld prpgress where it 
can C3tiK, not uiicrt it cajmot exisi. 

The assumption that civilization runnot extst at the 
cquator ts id ntradictal by eontinoaus tradition. And God 
knows bettert 

o 

After tilis tiisoussion, we wish to dr;iv> a map nf the carih, 
as was done by the amhor of the Book uf Rog<ir. Then, we 
shall give a detailed dcsiirlfitioN of the map. 


(Map of the World: see Fromispicce. 

Key follows the next page.) " 

OETA t LED DESCBIPTION O? THE MAl ,H 

Tn i s n 11 il ] i t ioK iy twufbltl. Therc U a detailed de- 
spriptuin and a gene-ral desmptfon. 

detailed deskription consists of a iHsCiission of eaeh 
country, mmintam p sea t and river of the cultivated part of 
the carih. ihis discEission will he found in the followmg 
seetion«_ 

* TIi* map i* ftX&Otød nnlv in C wd- in MS, Nu ru (>£ rnnnlv-L'. Wfc 

^JU. The &rt itøit evfm imporranT MSS sach as A and B do not tøure i map 
u niil,! ÆiCi'in show ih nr i ipviaJ ani^t was rt^uired sv dj it, ’-Ul-, ■ w,i> 
ncit alVMy* avaiUblr. 

Tli t nup m t:. which w* tøt ve n-fn^htLTd. as ufcmtral in nearU evtry 
diTtj.il with ihe tn&p of the wnnd m nMUrfsi s- geograpliceal wnrk. Al-Id ris« * 
world mop ni Ihc ftøfemi MS b rrprndLitrd Li K MMiar, 

Vd. VI (Smttgurt. l r>i: t j B pL n. A ttøjwb£ of i; is tu bc fmmil, iW, Vnl. V 
(Snrttgirf, U*si) f betweeri pp, LiliXi and Ltil. TI te latacihul MS ot pl-Mrish 
Kdpriilu. 9H$ r cantuins tllc map on pp. * arul -1. t’f. also the awp n'prodnrtd 
m G. H. 1. Knoble, ØfltøTrttø tn ihi XItM ^ (tjondon, IltøSj* pL v_ 

«Tie texi Mt thi* -e c lion is th&T uf C and D. wlncii tittorpoi ntes im 
KhaliliinS tomt: s in ns of ciirlief oversijihrs Flir rarlier tesi ts pnnis-Li m 
inølic typt ai iho f>>or of rhe rtuit faltøw tn Hit lun r of iJie tf vi, 

assteribk^ naark ihe tiegumiiiig itid tjid uf thr piriBeltd passnes. C!i- n. jo. 
abuvc. 
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Chuptrr 1; Satins! l’rtfiit iry DiXUISW/l 

The general descriplioti consistii of i disen ssinn nf ihc 
division of thi> cul ti vated part ot the eartii ifito seien zones, 
live ir Unit udmal {ex tens ion], sind ihe length t>F their davs. 
Such is ihc contents of this seciion. 

Let os betitl lo expluiu the se things. We have memmned 
before that the earth Heats upon the elemental water li lit- a 
grapie. tt God s plan for eiviUzation and tor the element* ** ! 
generation of life resulted in making part of (the earth) free 
of water. 

The part that is free of w at er is said to constitute onc- 
half the surface of the earth. The cul ri vated part is one-fourth 
ofit. The rest is uncultivated. According to anolher opinion, 
the cultivated pan is e*n!y one-sixth of it. The empty arcas 
of the part which h free of water He to the sontli and to the 
north. The i'iiltivated area in hetween forms aconTimmm thai 
slretehes from west to east. There is m> empty area between 
the cultivated part and the (Surroimding) Sea in these two 
chrectinns, 

Tliey further said: Acrosa the cul ti vated part of the earth 
an imaginary line runs from we.si to east faring the cquinoc- 
t»al line (ot the firmament) in regions where the tvvo pøles 
of the firmament ane on the borizon. Ar this line civilisation 
begins. it extends from there northwards. 

Ptolemy said: As 3 Ttutter nf faet, civilisation extends 
beyond that line to the South." He indkated the laritudmal 
ejt tension, as will 1« ment ioned. 4 - 

[shiq b. al-J Iasan aUKhazini 4 ‘ expnesses the opinion that 
beyond the seventh zone [to the north) there is armt her 
ci vdizaiio.il. He i ridi cut ed its latitudinai ex tension, as wc shall 


* <’f, p. SS, above. "Sfif ]>. na, IhiIcfw, 

** 0>e reltrrot ioc to al-liliHiinl lijif’cnr* </a cts«? margin of f nul .» jjHw- 
[imieii in the texl ri' D. 

NolhiriK uflOin to lw known ihcnil thu min Ttiis is ven* itranee since 
hr «vnlrnriy unø of the oldtr MlmIuh vdulirs. »id mm tnknnuT'inri a l, w , r 
curlv Vpitnc fen-ntists i» pmbjl.lv ^, L ,d i, ||, n Khaldfi« v Ile n;.n l.jv, 
fciml hm tjootttl m ymt nf the works he ctins«It«I. lin. iI-KJUiinJ uniu.k 
liv iilentiul ..ilts -V t s 11 .f.i'far tl-Khhin, becauMi die tam-r is iiuoied betnw. 
p. Il 5 , lur dil feuwi t dnla. 





KEY TO THE MAP 


1 South 

4 West 

5 Nøfth 

t Lut 

5 Ejnpty bcvond ihc eqimtor 
beuusc of the heat 
fl Equaiur 
7 Lamlitn Country 
h M-ighziwih (Mlgtrarøyi') 

9 Kjnfm HCmmtry 

ID Bomu 

l ! 

14 ZiLgh&y 
13 åt-Tåjuwin 
M N'uhixi 

1-5 Abv&iiiiul 

■ 

IG Gtiåruh 

ti Lamtah 
14L rs-Sus 

19 Morocco 

20 Tangi er 
2J §tjih5jah 

42 Dsr'ah 

43 Ifrlqiyuh 
4+ Fexaaq 
£5 Jarid 

46 Kawir 

47 ØeMrt of Befarnes 
2b limer Oasci 

23 Vppcr Egypt 

50 Egypt 

51 Beja 

32 ttijlz 

33 Syri* 

34 Yefneti 
55 Yatnånuh 

36 al-Bajnilp 

37 Hfiq 

31* mh-Shihr 

39 Omaii 

-Kl Western Indu 


4J Mukrin 
44 Kinnin 

43 Firs 

44 at-BaÅhh 
ti Azerhaijan 

46 Oesert 

47 Kisurisan 
+s Khuwirizm 
+9 Eastem ImKa 

50 Tashkent 

51 Soghii 

54 Chiui. 

53 Ty gf] uzghiJZ 
34 Gsst'OsrriC 

55 BrLttiny 

56 Cikbrii 

57 Franee 
5b Venk* 

59 Genrum (Åbmiitiyah) 

60 MitLfdOUUi 

Gi Bohcini* 

64 Jtithfthyah 

63 Junniniyah 

64 d-Bay kejte 

65 Aimcnk 

66 Tatharistån 

67 Akn* 

68 Bauhqir* 

69 BuIgilTi 

70 reeheTiegs 

71 Sttoking Land 
12 WiiHte Country 

7 5 Magoft 
74 G Én i/: 

73 Turgteh 

76 Adhifkh 

77 KhaUuMi 
76 Gofi 

IB Km i r i k 

So Empiy m rhe north 
berame af ihc eoM 
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ruml ion. “ M-Khåzini is um of the ieading schobrs In this i,«> 
er af I (gi't »grapln). 

* Flirt her, the aiirierjt phiiosopheri divided the cultivated 
pari of the earth in tbe north in to seven zones by means of 
i nu g i narv fines running fro ro West to east. Ihev manna in 
that thesc zones have diflerent laiitudinal ex lens ions. Thi* 
wil] bc tlhcuéfttd in detalL 

Hie tirst zone rims alun g the cq tutor, north uf tt. South 
«f it, i liere is only the civilization to whirh reference was 
made by 1 'foler ny. Rcyond that art- wastc regions and s an dy 
deserts, up to the cirtle of wnter wltidi is called the Surround- 
ing Sea. To the nortli. the fim zone is foltowed, successivelv, 
by the second through the sevemh zones. ( The seven ih zone) 
eonstitutes the riorthern limit of civilisation. Rcyond ir are 
only empty and Waste regions, dmvrt to the Sur munding Sea 
as (in the souih). However. the empty regions in the south 
are mm li Urger than thuse in the north,* 

As to hiti tudes and length of ditys in the va rious zones, it 
ahould be krurøn that the two potes of the firmament are 
uppn the horizon at the equator in tin 1 west and ilte east. 

// shaidd in knotten tind, ar mis mentioned above, the phi~ 
hsophm dndded the adtiuited part <>f (hr earth intu snen parts 
from south lo north. These parts they i -altet! zones. The lohøle of 
the I Itithaird ure.) h distfibutid over i/tese zones. Éttch zone cx- 
tends from west lo tast. 

Thr firsl zone ritns from west tu rust with the eqtntfor tis iU 
Southern horder. fieytmdit. riten are only moste regions andsandy 
time ris, and rim limit ion uf o sort thai. if it uctually exists , ir 
mon Ide non~i.iviUzsition, To the north. the first zone isfolfatotJ, 
suné S s i véh, In the Sff.nnd through the seienth zones. Ilte n ~vnth 
zone emst tintes ilte northern ii/nit uf civilization Beynnd it (to 
the north) ure only empty ntid -miste regions until the Surrounding 
Sen is rem hed, The situation is the same hert tis it is beynnd the 
prst zone to the mtf&. ilottever, the empty o/rus in the north are 

mueh s nudler than those i n the south. __ _ 

* See pp. T I 1 * fl* Mow 
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Cftaptif C Si'iund iWfiiior) Dt.^vtmn 

The sun there Is at ihe zenit h As we folio w the culiivuted 
purt of the earth farther and farther north, the north pole 
Hscands slighrfy, und the south pole descends icrrespond- 
ingty r (at tlio hurøern}- Furthermorc, the sun moves a eor- 
respondiiig distant<■ from (ils zenith ut) the iMpiinoctial line. 
Thcse three distances art* equai ic cach oiher. Each of them 
Is callt'd i^fographira] Utitudc. This is well km ovn to the 
schcdars who de rermine the ( pruycij timt-S, 

Feople hold diffcrent opinions as to the latitudinal ex- 
tension (of the cultivated part nf the earrh) and u.s tn the 
latitudinal e'Ctetisian(l>readth) of the vsrious zones, l’toleniy 
holds the opinion tlmr the biitihiinal es tension of the tindre 
cultivated. part of the earth is 77%°* The latnudin.il ex tens ion 
t, »j of the cultivated part heyomi the equalor to ihe South is 
il 6 ." 4 Thus. the htiiudinal extension of the zones in the 
north is 6Ws d , Aceording to him, the first zone extruds to 
1 f» & ; ,,J the second to t2Q a ; the third to J7°; the fburth to 
33°; the fifth to 98°; the sixth to 43 e ; the seventh tn 48?." 

ACi a OFLJitig to V BoU, Stmlirn uhn Chuuliiu i'faiimnti* (Lcijnip* Iftø*), 
pp. IS9i, l^olemy eKpressed difTirmii opinion; j* (o rlitf cjtlcnl uf the 
ojfowment In the Trfrflfritøw, and apparerttly al>ij in tbF tie assurnrtl 

thai ii extended lu ti Ht ec|U<1^r B '.vhrrejj in th-e G&grjpåy he pk’iermmetl it 
os ejktendktg lo l fi fl L t Æ r S. 

" k Lit-, T - s ihe lalitiHiimd exttiaion of die fint zone m iflV" 

“Tht hgure* are nut Pioirtny‘%. Thcy nught td t w anUtrsrood ai tndl- 
tatifig iht li min uf the jan«. Huj*, ftw mmme* + the M^ortd * «w k a^um-d 
tu exieml from 16* N tu 2() H N T and f.n on Udlever, tlie a^t t !it]i ^.mc 
should, in thii ca«, EHttcnd 10 mté 2 Ohvimnly, the statement of tlie pre- 
ædhtg urMt^ncc, thai ilte latiriidiiml cxicFmnn -<f the nm-rtum ? mw tr-fit i* 
is wrong- Thti Øguw k ihu Wciihry uf tb* liuliivurd part of ihe rurib. 
There is mltivition beyortdl ti ic nort! lem baundary uf the icvciuii zune ududi, 
aoording ro thi* passage, €Xtrnrla to r- : S 

J l "!iv fulkiwing CurniKilat.i-si of ilu> estftiSLiui af thi tamri in miles as- 
itnnfil, apparenMv, tbat the Hg ures ture refi-r lo tlu iMru'-inn of ihe :onea 
in geflgra|)hkaii degrees. Still, ihc li ji urt-s are quite wrou^. Tin ni. iljIiJ \w 
t f W$ tfiw; ^fboq Æ P ^3.3; £ p a«a.fl; and 3,200, (f om Cttiratfl 

Ihe fipur^ for Ihe ^md juvi ihu-J r.i'o» frum ami a,T^i m i ,333 

uhI t H +lh.i r^bl^Ltively. ihev jit aliriuit tomt iJaunicr, a.-^ ihe MSS aliunt, 
Itsn KViiildufi txirtairdy wrort - 4,333 :md 

For thr 11! i Hideo of The jsmrn t f-t-e ai^o al-Hiriml, Kitjh eil 

and tr. B. R. WHghl (Lfmden, 1^4}, p, tsfl. E. Hcutignunn 4 « disctiwtiii uf 
Ihe eltens]oi 1 01 the ®ijh:s attordSng 10 Arahji gc'Ofrriptierj duc^ not uii.lmle 
icite b nilrons ^uih jj Ibn Ktaldiin. Cf. Ilonipnaim, Dk tip. 

los, iHti. diuj inu. 
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l^ilitudina! Etten skn f tkt Seotn Zonet 

I ic then (JetermiiiL’d the degree ou the firmament as Iiaviug 
a length of miles, (wtre it to fw) tncasured on the 
surliice of ihe esrth.* 0 Thus, the first zone from south to 
north is ! ,<*»7 miles (wide); the seoond zone. miles; 

the third zone, 2 , 7 i>n miles; the fourth zone. 2.185 nu les; 
the fifih .'chh? ( 2,540 miles; the sixth /olie, 2,810 miles, and 
the seventh zone. .1,150 miles. 

• The length ofnight and dav difFers in the variinis zones 
by rea*on uf the deel i nat ion of the stin From the eqninonia! 
line and the elevation of the north pol c above the horizon, 
This causcs u ditference in the ares of day and night, 

At the boundary of the first zone. rhe i on pest night— 
which oct-urs when du- sun eliters Cupricom—and the L rigest 
day-whieh oocurs when the sun enters Cancer—readi. ac- 
eurding to Ftølemy, a tnaximum of twdvc and one-hatf 
hinirs; at the boundarv of the aecond zone, a ni&ximum uf 
tfolrteen bours; at the boundary of the third zone, a maximuni 
of tb irt een and one-half hmirs; at the bmindary of the limrth 
zone, a maximum of founeen hours; at the boundary of the 
fiftli zone, a maximum ofone liaJf-huur more; at the boundary 
nf the sixth zone, a maximum of li ft een hours; ynd at the 
bmindary of the seventh zone, u maximum oF one lialf-hour 
more, Kor theshortest day and night, therc thus remains the 
difference bum een the ta si Hg ure and twentyTour, uf udi is 

The fenglh af night ilt! d day dfjfers in the di farent zones hi 
rcasun af the dedination of the ntti from the etpiinocfial line j/id 
the eln etflim nf the north pol* abatx the horixott. This causa «r 
difference in the ares of dity and night. 

At the boundary ef the fir ft zone, the longes l night — irÅiVA 
ocatn Viften the sun en ter s Caprkttrn — and the longes t da\ - 
vhtch oceurs vsken the sun miers Cancer— reach j tnoxtmum uf 
thiriren hours. The same is the case at the ltmndary cf the second 
scone in the north. The hngth uf day ikere reaches lis mazimum n f 
t hirt een and one-halj hours xihen the sun en ter s Cancer , the sum- 
Turr tn-pi. The Jongest night— ahen the surt enten i '.iprintni, 

w Set- (ip, t, abeve. 

US 
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Charter i: StxiyftJ Pttfilnry Thcrmshn 

thc cumbined riumber of huurs of duv and night, or onc com¬ 
plet e revolution of the firmament. The difference in the 
maximum tonfjrh of night and dav in the various zones, ixmse- 
qucnily, is an evenly dis tribut ed. gradual i ner vase of half an 
hoor in eaeh, all the wa) from thc firsi zone m the south lo 
the last zone in thc north.* 

bhfiq b. al-Hasan ,i!-Kh.izini maintains that thc lati tu* 
dinal ex tension cif rivjlization beyomi the equator (to the 
south) is lt» a - 25 ', and the longes t niglu and day there, thir- 
teen hours. The hu tud irtal extension uf the firsi zone and the 


tfie t vinter tropic—ii tis hug. For thr skortes t day and night. 
iltert thits remams thc differens hi uren tkirHen tind ane-fat ff 
und twevty-juur , u fitc/t is thc comhined number af knurs tf da y 
and night, or one complet* revolution of the firmament. Tkt same 
is the rase uha at the houndary nf the third totte in the nort ft, 
uherr night and day reach a maxituum length tffmirian haurs; 
at the bomdary of Ihrfourih zone, u here tkty rearh a mttxmnm 
length offøurtm and ane-half hmrs; at the houndtiry tf the 
Jifth zone, xvhere t/ny reach a masimum length <fff teen /tours; 
at the houndary tf the sixth zone, tt-here tkn reach a maximttm 
length qfffitrn and one-half hours; and at thr houndary of the 
f - ey retith «r maximim length af sixtern 
hours. There, chdhzatwn ends. The difference itt the maximttm 
length of night and day in thc varums zones , i an ,rijnenth, is an 
eiYtth dis tribut ed, gradmil inrtease of half art haur in eac/i. alt 
thc irnty from thefrsi zone itt thr south to the last zone tit the 
ttorih. 

In connectfan vttth these zones, ‘ ’geogruphieal latit ude" re¬ 
fers to the distance ly turen the rutt ut its zenit h in ,j g hen ptaee 
and the equinoctial line ivhcre it is at the sen i ih an the eijuutor. 
It tikemst enrresponds lo the depression of the south pair heloxv 
thc hor i son in that patfkular phtce, as well as to the elei'utwn of 
thr north pote. As »tas mr/itinnrd befor r « thest three distances ure 
eqml to ea,h vilter. They are ealled , 'geographieai UHinde." 


41 See p, K>Æ P above. 







Lutituilinul K±!cHiivit uf (ftt Stirn 

lenjfftb of day .ind night ther c are thc same as beyond the 
eq nater (to the scuth). The sccønd zone extends to 24V la 
and the length of it$ (longeat) day and ntght at its> farthest 
point Is tli ir teen and one-balf i i ours. For the tliird zone, the 
figures are ,40° and to urtern hours For the fourth zone, thev 
are and tb ur teen and one-hajf hours. For the fifth zone, 
tliey are t 1 r and ti ft een høurs. For the sixth zone, they are 
45 e and ti ft een and one-half hours. For the seventh zone, they 
are 48 l /j° and sixteen hours. The littUudinal exteusion of 
eivilization beyond thc seventh zone (to the north) reaches 
from the boimdøxy of the seventh zone to (latkude) 03°, and 
the lengih of the ( I unges t) day and nighl lo twenty hours, 
O f her leading scholars in the discipline, apart from t shiit} 
al-Khuzim, rnainum thai the latirudinal ex tension of the 
cullivated uren beyond the equator (to the south) is 16° til'. 
The (irst zone exteruls to 20* * Ifi'; the second to 57" 13'; the 
third to 39° 20'; the fourth to 384®; M the fifth to 43°; the 
sixth to 47° 53'; or. aecording to anot her opinion, to +6° 5ø'; 
and tlse seventh to 51° 5S f . Civilizatien beyond the seventh 
zone ex te tids tø 77°. 

In Ahu Ja'far al-Khazini, 1 * out of the leading srfiolars in 
thc discipUne, one atso linds that the luthudmal ex tension of 
the first /ntn? is from 1® to ‘>0® 1 :5 of the secoml. to 57° 
of the i hird, to 33° S*-)'; of the fourth, to 38“ 23'; of the fifth, 
to 42® 58'; of the sixtli, to 47° a'l and of thc seventh, ro 
60° 45 '« 

This is as rnuch as [ know ahorn the difteretit opinions 
etmeerning latit udmal ex tension and length of dav and night 
in the zones and mnreming their vvidth in iridicaied in miles. 
God "created everythmg, Tlien. Me dotermined it.” K 

“• Lit., lin 1 bntudLtul trMensiun uf thi: rfenod iirn* £+“. . . ." 

m D adsta {mtraufcd id nrpftce 

H Atjfi ,1 _l 1 1 j r Mutiannnul *1-Khåzin - not oi-fTh&xini?, an anronam Cr uf 
itie lepitb een ni ry, Cf GVIL. Suffli. , I« 3H7; G. Vnjiia in RtvtsU rftglt Rudi 

*ritnhtU % XXA [i Støn). H, 

H D tmi what i* fipprentLy an erTun 

H tjuren (*). The word tnmsbned here hf ^dcwrroinad^ nr "gave 
it pnwvr 1 ' tilisen hf lim fcbafctftn herc to tneun "gave il its iiiESiure^ 
menta: M 

na 
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The geographers have subdivided each of thi- se ven zones 
i.ss lengthwise from v/c&i to easi in ten cijual sections. They 
mentmn tiie eminmes, dties, inmmtains. and rivers of uadi 
section, and the traveling distances betvvceii them. 

Wv shall now briefly summa riste the best-known cnun- 
trtCS, rivers, and seas of each section Our model will he the 
data set forth in the A 'tixhat al-piaHiimf whkh a]-\\l:iwl al- 
idrisl al-] bmmfiili M composed for the Christian krng of 
Sicity, Roger, the son of Roger. Al-ldrisfs Jamilv had given 
up its nile of Mfiiaga, and he iiad settled at (Roger‘s) er turt 
in Sicity. He composed ihc- book in ilie iniddle of the si\lh 
[twelfthj cent ury, Hc utilized many hooks by autlinrs aueh as 
at-M as'udi, !hn Khurradidhbih, al-HawtjaW, al-'UdhrT, 
Ishåq at-Munajjmi,** l’tolemy and o)hers. 

We shall begiu with the hrst zone and go on from therc to 
the tast one. 

Thejini zone 

The Ftema] 1 slantis (the Canaries) fmm whkh Ptolemy 
liegatt the determination of geographical lotigitude, are in the 
west. Fhty are not part of the land mass of ilte first zone. 
They lie in the Surru und ing Sea. A immber of isbrud eunati- 
lute tliem, 11te largest and l>est known are three in niirnber. 
They are said to be cultivared. 

n Tl to ttiudiapler. »hove. Ir Ls okvkm* ihat in di« ftdirmirift 

rifucrtoti-sit, |hn h r\.i! li i m frhnl upon itu * 1 yttMCDiil iimp; lim ncnnmisinitd 

^l-lrtrSii ■> wnrk. They are rt|n<HJuca| in VnJ. VI uf K. Milkr. Matput 
.■irahL'tit. 

17 The wndts nr ntl ihese au ih«* jra prrørvcfL 

Tm "Uhiiyvl >ll;jl' h 'Abda&Ah 1' lUiurnnfåilhhih, svho livtul tn ihe lirit 
Iwlf uf il lc uinth uuitury, n-v GAL. I. a,\ i : Soffl,. I. ko. 

J-or AIpll l-Q::s.ini h. uf the i-uuth toitinrj. Mt G. 1!, t, ^y. 

i A nrw edition nf His Wprfc wumade hv I II Kramer! I) , (den 

isaMK). 

l’nr Aijinad b. *Utnar ei-’Udhrf, SM-tTfl {lOM-inttal, we E, Lévi- 
grovengil, ] A i Prirmlr Ibtriifu* ([j jijrn, lasa’l, p, ssiv (n. ah F, Reneritha!, 
A Hi flap uf M;,lim Hnivrktgrafihy, p. top (n. >). (A lorthi'iitniitp i iJitkm 
ot lnllm‘ * wtrrfc i* ntmnuntvd m Itrm de i' Inttite dn Mjttuuriu ,4n*tv*, 

1 I i9K)i 3'ib. It ^ lih nui ttimvii lureti'lun rtui tlie wnrk w u pn-Mrrvnd.) 

toc I«håi] ;i|-MunaJJim, wli&se eleven tb vrntuij ikte* *re ralher itn- 
teriam, \ee t,AI., Sfypj , | t ios-, H. Krye in ./otinutj of <VVjr Eaittm StuMti , 
VH1 uo- -HT. 

tie 
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We have heard n thai Eiiro|x?af( Christian slups reached 
tliem in the middteof this renhi ry» foughi with the (inhabit- 
ants), plundered them, eaptured snme of thcm, and sold 
socie of the uaptives al on g the Moroctan ooast where they i, <h 
tamt iiiKi dte service of the niler. After they had leamed 
Arabic, they gave information atwut conditions on their 
island 1 hey Sitid thai thcV tilled ihe soil vvitli horns. Ivon was 
I ark m c in their coumty, '11te ir bread a was made of barley. 

Tf uir -uiinub were goat?, They Itnight with s tones, wbirh 
they hu ried backwards. Their worship con si si ed of prostra- 
tions befor c the ris in g s un. They knew no (rc vealt d) religion 
and had nor i* *eeti reached by alty missiona ry art i vi ty. 

Thest. i datuls ean be readiefi only by chance, and not hi- 
teiitionaLly by navigation. Ni! vi gation on the depends on 
thu wirids. il depcnds on knouledge of the direcltons the 
winds blow from and ivhere they lead, and on following j 
straighi course from the places that tie iilorig the paih of a 
partieliter tvind. W'hen the v ind el langes and it is bnmvn 
where a straight covirse along it wtil lead, the snifs are set for 
it, atuj theship thus sails .urnrdkig to naitficll norms e vol ved 
by tlie mariners and sailors ‘" J who are in charge of sea voy- 
age®. The countries siluated ori the two shores of the Medi- 
teiranean are noted on ,t chart ( snhSfuh ) whtch indicates the 
true facts regarding dirm and gives their positions alting the 
cnasi in the proper ord er, The varitma vriml.s and their paths 
are likewist put down on the chart. This chart is c;dled the 
'Yompass." “ It is on this (compass) rhat (sailors) rely on 
their voyages. Nothing nf the sort exist* for the Surnnjmfing 
Sea. Tiere fore, slups do nut enter it, because, were they to 
luse sight uf simre, they ivnuld hardlv l>e ahle to find tlieir h JW 
wsrv bark to it. Moreover, the air of rhe Surrounding Sea and 

■ Ttiii inform* bon l» udi frem il-Ufri« t'oiMtcEiuimrlv. the tetttttry iit 
whicli tiic irvrut iiitiiittuiieij iKXTHTtfd wthjIiJ stfm Ui Itc Misti Én -.v 1 1 U: 1 1 lbn 
Kli dl il Lm wroté* Cf R. Hennijr, Ttrrnt frtvogxitat \ Leulen, lø^s], IHj 

nn ff 

• 'Aydt, AtigiruiUy "‘life." 

* lViL- tlifltLtiLibn'TjfEWeen \h*z ternas i$ upproximiiitfly thai bmween 
saiiorå c?/ the in^h aeis ibr.sr uf roastal WQTrrs* 

“ Ara bil’ itffftøfr 

i n 
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jts surface har bor s vapors thai hamper shi|» on their mitwi. 
Bicausc of ilte remotctiess of these (vapors), die ravs of thc 
sun whirli the sur fa ve of the oa i'th tttflerts, rannol icach and 
dissolve dirin II is, thr-rt ibrt, ditiieult to find thc vvay to (the 
F.iemal [stands) and to havt information abtuit tlicni* 

Fim first section oFthe tirst zone contains thc mouth of the 
Nile whirfi lias its o right in thc Mountain of thc Quiur, as vie 
have ment ioned, 1 "- {”1 his Nile) is called thc Siid.uicsc Nik 1 . U 
flows to ward the Surrounding Ses and into it at the bland uf 
Awlll" The ri ty of SUtt,** Takrør/ 5 and Gh.hnih 66 arc muj- 
ated alo ug this Nile- At this time, all of diem belong to ilte 
Mali pcupte, Wf a Negro nation. Mor ocean merdiants travel i«' 
their country. 

Close to h in the north is the country uf the Latim'mah 
and of the other gr o ups of die Ve iled Berbers (§inha jab), as 
well as thc deserts in whieh thcy ruam. To the smult uf this 
Nile, there Ls a Negro people called Lamlam Thcy arv un- 
tielievers. Thcy brand ihernsctvcs on the Face and t cm pies. 
Tire people of Ghånah and Takrtir invade their country, 
alpture them, and scll theni ro merchants who transport them 
to thc Maghrib. Thore, thcy eunstitute thc ondinary mass of 

** St!.*f p, in L, jLwvc. 

iC TSir Ifllantl of .■Yrguin, wutheut nf Cape Utørrco. Cf. M, Kflmip, Iht" 
□iluntÉTsrhf: ^SaLcsiihCfl' ilrr undløben miltekJlfcHit-Wn tiwgnptim/ 1 (Ju-r 
hhm k XXLVI { 1043}. 

14 D<\ S-lane. it *ccitis, rhouglif s,if Slll an the ULiuli Vutu. I hpvi**vtrr, In ilic 
absence ni funSiiT MHlLwiun* n* lo \hv situutioq oi (hediy* Cbii kkiuifkantm 
is. as micurtBiii iov oi her ttut migin bu 3111 red. 

u Sfc-iivgal Kegrnas, knuwn lutLuy mi Tuiudm. Cf. M. Oekfus£e in £/ + i .il 
i+ TAkr&r/ r 

For this once importens arv in die wtifitfcrn Sudiin + tf* G. Vver in Ef h 
s i "Gllina." 

ht- pie ptoplc nf thc Mtindih^o (Molhihc] empire. Cf. H. Lnhøurcr hi 
EL t.v-, "Miili/* and s. t>, "Mundinga,” 

For infnrrtaiinri jhnui Ghårah and ihe X1i]| p Gqwpvt^ und Tøhnirp cf. 
<; Kcrr*nd» "Iji TtMisi 4-^/MÉ Ainl al-Amlnlmi nt-i iiirnitT," 

Jwuvtut A.iitiiiifUf, CCVI1 {ijjflÆJ, -hi f,, Mi-.'i n. Cf. ils li ' fhi?\ YJ, |y& il : 
dif SUne (tt,J,, II, Kip dl Ihn Khaidilli's sumrct Iltre is Ibri Cf. P fiii’ihcr^ 
M Meyerli nf in Prutttdin# 1 the ti mat .Swnrlv n / Sft<haru> XXX l j.khti. 
tn<* t , Jiid idtm in Jmrnal u/ IL* ttuyai EgyfUnx \tfJuat XXIV 
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slaves. Hl‘y<iih 1 dumt m tik 1 south, there i,s nu dvilizatinn in 
the proper sense. There arc only human s whft are eloser to 
durøh an i muh than to ntiim.il heings. Tiiey live in [birkets 
and traves and eat her lis and unprvpared gram, Tlicy fre- 
cjUentlv eat eildl olher/* Tiiey caiuiot he to ns ide red human 
helligs. Alt t Iie finits of tht Negro tern to ry come from 
fortihod vi [lages ni the desert of die Maghri b, such as Touat i, dg 
(Tawåt, Tuwåt). Tigurarin,"' and Otiargla (Wargalan). 1 * In 
Ghanah, an 'Alid kmg and dynasty are sabl to have existed. 

(Thesi ’Alid>) uere hnown as the Baml Saldi. Amirding to 
thi: uuthor of the Hook of Rager, ($å1ih) was Sal ih li. Whdallah 
h Hasan b. al-^asan, but nø sudt Såljh is ltnown among the 
sons of’Afadaflah h. |-Iasan. n At this Lime the dynasty has dis- 
jppemd. and Ghånah ticlonps to the Måli mier« 

To ihe eæst of this territory, in ihe third sectton of the 
first zone, is die ren i torv of Gaivgaw. 15 it lies aiong a river 
that has irs o ri gin uiccirtain mountuins there, flows westwani, 
and disappeans in thi sand in the sccond section. The reaim of 
Gawgaw was independent. The Mali mier then gained power 
over the territory, and it emne into his [Hissessiun. At this 
rime it is devastated as die result ofa disturbamce diat hap- 
pened there and tlmt we shah ment ion vvhen we disrus s the 
M il? dynasty in its proper phce in die historv ot' the Ber¬ 
bers.” 

To the south of the country ofGawgaw Ues the territory 
ofKInim. j Negro nation r ‘ Ucyond diem are ihe Wangårah 75 
on the [jorder of the (Sudanese Nile) to die north. l o the gast 


" Cf. p im, Ik'Iiiw 

» Accurdlni; to E. Uotist m f ttiffrh, XVIII (i im), i ) 7 , flus plire mine 
is to be GonuretcJ <sifli Berber agrar. Tintning "tøtap af sU'iies, aniuiig 
othtT ihiu^5 

JI Tf. *1 m>' Ibjr, VI, så. 103: Jr Slam- (tr.l, I. LIS, 108. 

i> i Lm KilUilfin tepeat.* (lus mfijrmaiioTi m ' ffiær, IV. P6, und V, na. 

» Plis i* ihe *ay the itune of ilii> Neprn (H-oplt Ja vnciliuni iu U .nul C. 
n Cf 'Jb*r, VI, .Jr Sladr (ir,), II, I U»- 
« C f Cl Yver lu Kl. tX. “Kim." 

TLic >;'dliHK «s mdicatod m C, Sren, 1 M tn Ihn KhaW&is Imnxtuctian, 
above. 
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of the couniries of rhe Wiingtirah and the Kanim. thero is the 
country or the Zaghfiv Tft and the 1 .Ijlrah, 77 adjoitiing the lu mi 
of the Nubah in the fourth seetion nf the first zone. The land 
df tlie Nubah is traversed by the Cgvptiati Nile thriHighout 
tts enurse from ils beginning at the equatør to the M ed.it er- 
rajiean in the north. 

This Nile originales at the Mouutairi of the gmr, 
si s teen clegrees above 311 the equator. There arc lijJTerent 
i, ,‘j- opinions as to the ror reet form of ilte name of this TTbumuiri. 
Some schølars read the namc as lyajjitir ' inoon, * 1 * because the 
tnountain is very white and hituim.nl s. Yaqilt, in the Mtuh- 
tarikp as well as (bn Sa , id« #u reads fjumr, wtth reference to 3ti 
Ind) an peopk , w 

Ten springs issne from this moumain. Kive of thera How 
iftto onc lake and li ve into another lake. There is a distance of 
six miks bel w een the two lakes. From eaeh of the two lakes, 

n Butuq: Zj iihi«- all. A seeiiss to huve hfte ihe wrwig form, Zj^liiitaU 
C), but liter eti bas Zaphåwab H hia the itsunl form Zughaivah, but iiuUuitrs 
thst thr iverrl thoutt be twirerted to Zagbiy, »i we rtnd ir in C and D and an 
thi* nup. Ser ulao p. 135. liduw. Soitie hiblirtgraphita! informalum an tlie 
present -dav Zughdwah uf rV Sinlati muy b<J fosuul In li A. WirtoliUoff, 
,inihfopn!t)gitdl liMm(rmpfiy p f Mtgn jfrka (Amemin Oi'ienul Set les, 
No. ii) (New Haven, tt«*}. p. *.>•>. 

” Ttw T m the natne isat tested is lim li ha I dun S r, adtng in all texts. 
The itwps of al-Idrfd have w (Tadjuuj = Du^oui), tf. M. tUmiiud, 
titographit d’Abrmijida f Parts, 18 +S-$:•)), Hl, 33+, 

"Ahme" 111 .1 "tieltw ,J on A ru hi c tim ps ennvspond m som li and north. 
For tlie southem "ork n Li ri un" of A rubte mj|», we ih« remark* hy G. ler* 
rand, J'wreaf atistiftt, CCVIII IMS), mt, who Males titar :r ala.HVftrns m 
t’lnnese and some medieval Western mupi. tts origin seeiiut to br ns u biserne 
aa thai of uur finrttiem arkntatiwi. An jr nr le Uf ,sir lo 28S& ea -Ji-, may llavv 
sen-ed ns an inspiration for and justiflruibru nf hulk In ilte fidtøwmg pages, 
the words ahove and belnw have .ih :i t"Ulr bewi tra il*1jL eif "vmtli 
and "north," re>pcctivvly. 

"The edition uf diis work by F. Wtøenfelij (Gflitingen, irwj). tns „n 
eniry nl-qamr, which, linwevFT. does rtut roiimin ttii- Infomotiiih |hn Khublftri 
memions liere. Cf. also Viqflt, Mu'j.im jl-bri&la, ed. Wostcrtfeld (thitiingcn. 

1 Hfifi- 7S) , IV, 80S, I, ia>, v.'bere Hu: nnurce ot rtie Kile in s^jrj to be in tin* 
"Und of tlu* 4Jn>r.” 

''Oti this thirtcenlh-cenrnry hisu.rj«,,, ln itnfifinurt v.mipi-* fat Ihn 
Kiialdån inmanv rtspetts, see n. flti lo lim Ktmldmi's Ititroduetimi aU-u* and 
S:Ha (o. trtitj), I »flow. 

U C£ lul, above, 
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three rivere rome forth. They rom c toget her in a swampy [rj 
lake (baflkjk) at the foot of whkh u motmtam emerges. 
This moUtttain CUU aeroiis the take at the tiorthem end and 
divides its naters iiifn two branches. Tlie western branch 
flow s westward through the Negro territory, and finally 
flows intti the Surrounding Sea, The easrem branch flow s 
norti) vi artl through the ro nul ries of the Abv.ssiiiiaiis and tbo 
N ti bah and ihe region in between. At the i jo u nda ry of Egy pt, 
it di vi des. Three of its branches flow into the Mediterraiiejn 
al Alcxandria, at Rosetta, 55 and at Dannet ta, One ftows into 
a salt lake beforc reachbtg the sea. 

tn the muldle of the firsi zone alting the Nile, lie tlte 
countries of the N'Ctbab and the Abyssinians and some of the 
oases dmvn to Assuan. A se ti led part of tlie Nu bah country is 
the city of Dongola. west of tlie N ile. Heyonci it are 'Alttah M 
and Yuliiq.^ Revn ud them, 3 six days‘ joumey north of 
Yuldq. Is the roountain of the tatarnets. This is a mouMuin 
whidi rises to a great heighl on the Egyptian side bul is mueh 
less elevat ed on the sidt of the country' of the Nubah. Tlie 
Ni le alts through it and flows dovvii preri pi rarelv in tre men* 
dous rast ades for a fnug distance. Botits eaimot get through. 
Cargoes from ihc Sudartese boats are taken otfand con ied on 
paek am roals to Assttan at the cmrance to Upper Egvpt. In 
the same way f the cargoes of the boats from 1 pper Egypi are 
carried over tlie cataracts. The distance from the cataraers to 
Assuati is a rwelve day’s joumey. The oases on the west 
hank of the Nile there are now in ruins. They show traces of 
ancicni settlement, 

ln tlie middle of the first zone. in its flfth Seetion, is the 


« The reference to Rusetta is a tater fidiliiion in R and C. hul is fbuoil 
ulready in Hli1iih| and A- 

« A mgriiøv«) country i il ihe ai-im nf moikin Klurturtl, Cf- J- S. Triniinp- 
tiaiti, hhtm in tte £udm f Oxford IJtiivtrscty Press. H&9], pp- ta ff. D kis 
i jhiilu'j li,. ih ane find s ttKljetimcA 

M This |5 the fonn m which the juiiik appeal i |li the MSS, ti luwt 
rem i Bit It |, ihr himi stf Ftøbe nuar ÅMum w h\xl the Itidicatknia given here 
und Ln aMdrl*l do imt ål tot mftding« 

||l 
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country ('f the Ahyssiniiins, through which a river flow-,, 
which cotnes from beyond the eqilator and flow s toward the 
land uf the NQUah, w liere it flows i nto lin Nilc and ao oli 
down into Egypt. Many people have held farttastic opinions 
about it and thought tlrnt it was part of I he Ni Ir of the Qumr 
(Mountain of the Moon). Ptolerny rnerit ion ed it in the Ge- 
vgraphy, He m em ioned that it did not belong to the Nile, 

In the middlc of the Krst zone. in the fifth section, the 
India ti Ocean terminales. It eomes down from the region of 
Chma and covers most of the first zone to the fifth sektion. 
Conse^ucntly, there is not much civilisation there, t ivjljza- 
tiun exists only 011 the bland-, in (the Indlån Ocean) whkli 
are numerous and said to munber up to one rhousand- (Civili¬ 
sation aho exists) un the ‘nuthem roasi uf the Indum Ocean, 
the southcmmost limit of the eultivated part of the earth, as 
also tin its Northern ro ast Of thése ooasts, the first zone 
contains unly a part of China to the east and the whole of the 
Vemen in the sixth section of dfis zone, w liere two seas 
brunch off nørthwards frum the hidian Ocean, tinmely, 
the Red Sea (Sca of al-Qtilzum) and the l’orsian Gulf, Re- 
i. w tween them lies tlie Arahian Peiiiruuh. eomprising the 
Yemen, ash-Shihr to the east on fhe shnre of the Iwrli an 
Ocean, the Hijaz, the \ amåmah, and adjai t'iu regions which 
we s hall ment ion in con ner t ion with the secorai zone and rhe 
regions farther norih. 

On the western simre of tlu- Itulian Ocean is 7 . avla* 
(Zåb*) f which is on the bo und arv of Abysstnia, und the 
desert plaim of The Beja nonh of A byssin in. uhit i\ lie Utwcrri 
the mountain nf al-"Al 1 a*)i w m the Southern most part of 
tipper Egypt and the Red Sea w hich hraudies off from die 
Indlån Ocean. North ofZayla" (Zåla*) in the northeni pari of 
this section is the straks of li ab at-Mamkb, where the sea 
iliat branches oit there is narrow-ed by the promorttory of al- 
Mancleh which juls into the ludiaii Ocean from South to north 

*- ti and C add here (in the imrgrn): "after (asiinj; opposte M**gaili»lui 
lte wuiNtIi coayt «>f the Indlån Ocean." |hi, i, noinensieil, 

“ cf ■ iustamsr, J. S, TrSminghim, up ti(. t index, f.r. 
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nlong ihe west coast of ihc Yemen for tweh'e miles. As a 
result, the M'j lin j ames so narrow that irs uridth s brinks to 
approximately three miles. This is called B3b al-M ånde b. 
Yemenit c -.hips pass ii on tht-ir vay tn the ooasi of Suez iiL-.tr 
Er^vpt (Cuiro), North of Båh ai-Mandeb are tlie isjands of 
Suakin and Da lilak. Oppost te it lo the west are ihe desert 
pl.tlns of the Beja, 3 Negro nation, as we have just menf ioiied. 
To the east, ori the eoust of (the straits of Hib al-Mandel*) is 
the Tihåmah of ihe Yemen, It indudes the plate of flaly b. 
Ya'qfjb.^ 

To the south of ZayLa' (ZaLi’i nn The western toast of the 
Indian Ocean ure the villages of Berber* ivtiich ex t end one 
after the other all :i!onp the southem roasi of the (Indian 
Ocean) to the end of the Htxth section. Thore, to the east, the 
country of the Zanj adjomy tiiem. Theit w comes the eilv uf 
Mogatlishu, .1 very populcms city tvith many merchants, yet 
nomud in character, on the Southern coast of the bul i an 
Ocean Adjoining it to the east is the country of tlie Sutaluh 
on the Southern coast in the seventb section of tlie first zone 

East olThe country of tlie Sufålah on the Southern s hore, 
lics Tlie country of aUWfrjwaq “ B which stretdu-s to the end 
of the tenih section of the first zone, where the Indian Ocean 
collies out of ihe Surro und i tig Sea. 

There are many islunds in the Indian Ocean. One of the 
largest Islands is the Island of Ceylon (Sarandib) which i.v 
mund in shape and has a famcnis mountain sakl to he the 
htgheat mmmtain on earth. It lies uppOiitc Siifdlali. Then. 

1 liere i.-, the Island nf Javn (Muluv Yrrhipelago), 1 * un oblong 
Island ibut begil is opposite the land of Stifiluh and extends 
noitheastward until i: approaches the roasts that c<msti 1 ilte 
China's Southern boundary. In ihe Indian Ocean, to the south 
l’hina is sumiunded by tho islands id ut-Waqwilq, and to the 

for Huly.cf. H. C. Kay, T-imM (London. isEKtl, p, iflff; Yåqiji, STtCjaf* 
til-Mi'/tfa, [f p 927 

w Thi# flfttlCTce ami lirst iin wonh øf ihe mxt .ippear in tho margin uf 
B aru! C und Ln die tu si Luf D, 
p Hor p r 99, h1k>vg. 

Ura jjtir^t irf. n_ $5 to this chapivf, ihovi". 
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east by the istand* * of Korea , 9 ' T liere arc nu nit* rous other is- 
la tufs in the Ind om Ocean. These ishmds produce diftérent 
hinds of perfumes and meerne. They al-.o art 1 -aid to vontuin 
gold and emcrald mines. Most nf thdr inhahitants arc 
Magians. K TTiey have mimcrous rulcr^. These bUnds present 
remarkable cultural features that have been meminned by 
gt’Ogruphers. 

The nortliem eoast of the Ind hin Ocean, in the sixth 
sectioti of the lirst zone, is ocoipied by the whole of the 
i, iem Yemen. Oti the Red Sea side lie Z.dml. al-Muhjatn, JJ and 
the Tihdmah of the Yemen, Nexi hevontl that is Sa'dali. the 
seat tif the Zavdi imams, Ly mg far From the { Indi.ui) Ocean to 
the south, and from the Per sian Gutf to ihe east. in the region 
hevond that art* tlu; city of Adcn and, north of il, Saii'a’- Be- 
yønd these two cities, to the <?asf, is the lami of al-Ahqåf and 
£afar. N'ext nornes the Lind of Madraniawt, fuUowod by the 
country of ash-Shilir between the (Indien) Ocean in the snuth 
and the Persian Gull. This part of the stxth sectinn is the only 
part that is not covered by water in the middle region of the 
first zone. Apart from Ir, a small portion of the ninth s eet ion 
is not rovered by water, as well as a large r arta in the tetith 
section that includes the souihemmost limit of China. One ot 
Cliuia’ - fnitious rities is thecity ofCatiton."* Opposite »t to the 
east are the biands of Korea, which have just been mentioned. 

This condudes ihe dlscussion of the hrst zone, 

The strand znttt 

The stx-ond zone is contiguous wlth tbe northem bound- 
ary of thi tirsi zone. Opposite its west{erti limit) in the Sur- 

*' As-Si) i» Cf Mino¥hhy-MErvsLzf h p. flfi, n. Afl tn ihkj Lhiipter* 
qlnnt.] 

* li, 9 lo tluA t’hapfdP, nlw^vu 

M Henr Zibtrl. t Tf Yiqih, Mu'jum d-hulddm r l\\ GRi, IV* iai. 

" MSS iuiYe Khånku ÅMdrTsi uppcan lu luve Khiitqfi. "Hicrrcftn-c* 
k mny tepfirwnl. an aUcmpi at anleqirciiFi)' 1/ ej5 g n ém*smM l y under The inflmnce 
pf 14. 1 m* nM-ulkctiim uf ihr m n-ittte »f ihr* uthr? IT.inrhi- rity ihe ojiinr 

geograf«« mcutiud witb tim (irie T nurtely, IUlIiiju. L’f-, fur itMiLiuic-±, il- 
Dlrin^ Kitrtk (it-Tqfkim, p 1 *3, iti Kiianqu is nnw er- m tun niv tu rw de ml 10 
t* a mLsrraduiji. of Khånfii, On\Um, Cf W. Bftfttirfd in tit. M-. p hrmnfiV 
4UiJ Miiiufsky-Marviui, pp, aa, aa. 
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munding Sea are two of t!n-_■ Ett-mal Ilands, which have 
been m cm i tinet!. 

At thc sotlthcrnmost part of the Brat and second seotions 
of the setrond zone, tliere i? tht- land of Qammirtvah. i,,! Then, 
to the oast, there aro tiiL- søutheriimost pares of The land of 
Gh analt. Ilten, ihcre are the de s er t plains uf the Zaghåy 
Negroes. [n the nortlicmmosr part, there is the de sen of 
Nisar.'" I: ottetids uninternipiedly from wesi to east. It has 
streichcs of deserr which are crossed by merrhimts on their 
way front the Mughrib to thc Sudan country. lf inetudes the 
desert pbins of the Velled Shihåjah Rer hers. I tiere art* * many 
suhgroupS, cømprlsing the Gudålah, Ur rhe Lannunah, the 
Massfifah * k the Lam tab, and the Watrigah. Oirectly tn the 
east of the waste regions is the land of Fezzan. I hen, there 
are the desert plamapf Uw Azgår, a Berber tribe, which ex- 
icnd duc east in the soutliemmost part of the ihird sertion. 
This is foliowed, still in thc fhirU section, by part of the coun¬ 
try of Kawår, a Negro nation. Theit, there is 4 portion ot the 
land ol at-Tnjuwin« The nortbemmost part ot the third sec¬ 
tion is oer u pied hy the rerrmirider of the l.uul ni uddan, 
foDowed direedy to the easi by the lund af Satttitnysth which 
is called the luner Oases.’ w 

The southernmost limit of the fourtli seetbh is OCCUpied 
by the retnainder of the bod of at-TåjuwIn. 

The middte of the fuurth section, then, is intertected by 
Llpficr Kgvpr alting tbc banks ol thc Nilo, which ilows itoiti 
its smirce in the first zone tu its mouth al thc sea. lu this 
section iL passes through two moimtain bjUriers, the Moun- 
taifi of the Oases in the vvest, and the Muqattam in the cast. 
At the Southern part of thi* section lie Jisna and Annam 
There is a conttnuous riverbaiik region up to Assy ut and 


* Apjarnitly „ K^nfirs cif Itsirmi. 

* This ii llia: vticiJfriptf of dir MBS. 

" Buktj dcHrects tu ihv wélWmøwn Qu*iMh Cf i i»7 É 
iiutiiq forreccs ro ihe wfII-RhoWH ZhnaiaJi fjittii] 1 M 
■ Bee n. TT to thi* rimpter" ibovck 

*»F P r Siwi Aiid its medieval Aratøc name SNnariytb, tL t. m 
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(Jus, am) fheii Tn $aw|. Alert*, the Nik* divides i nto iwo 
branches. The right b ranch euds up at al-Låhun, still in ihe 
fourth >ectiao- 'IV kft bnuidi ends up at Dalås. Thi* region 
tbcm is the soutliemmost part of(Lower) F.gypt. 
tast of Moum Miujattam are tjw deserts of ’Aydhåb, cx- 
t, im tending from the (ifth section to the Sea of Sucz, tltat is, ihe 
Red Sea (Sea of al-QuWm) which branches of? northwards 
from the Iruiian Orean to the south. On the eastem shore oT 
ihe Red Sea, in the same section, is the Hlj åz, cxtemling from 
the Mountaiit of Yalamlam to Yaihrib (Medina). In the 
m iddie of the Hijåz 13 Mecca—God honor it! — and un its sea- 
s hore there is the city uf jiddah, which ts opposite Wydhåb 
on the western shore of the Red Sea. 

In the sixtli serlion tu the west is the Vajd, having as its 
southemmust limit Jurash and Tab ål ah, 151 (and extendinjr) 
up to 'Ukåz in the tiorth. North of the Najd, in ihe sixih 
section, is the remaimkr nf the Hijåz, Directly to the east of 
(the Najd) lies the country of Naj ran and jan ad. North nf 
tital is the Yamamah. Di reetly to the tast of Najrån, there 
is the land of Saba' and Ma’rib, follnwed bv the land of 
ash-Shihr, which emis at tlic I Visum Gulf. This is the other 
sea that branches nff northward from the Indian Ocean, as 
has Ven ment ioned, und rums uestward on its eours«* in 
the sbrth sectinn. The nnrtheaatem aren of (the sixth section) 
consttuites a trianglc. Al its southemraost part is the city nf 
Qalhål, the ooast (seiipovt) of ask-Shtyr. Nnrth of it, on the 
coast. is the country of Oman, folio wed by the country of a|- 
13ahravn with Uajar, ;it the end uf the (sixth) section. 

I tie ttotithwestcm part of the sevemh section contains □ 
portion of the Reman Gulf cimnecting with tin* other portion 
of it in the sixth section. The Indian Ocean covers all the 
Southern most area of the seventh section, Tliere, Western 
India lies al o ug it. up to the country nf Mukrun which be- 
longs to Western India. Oppostte it, is ihe country uf at- 

mi Bofh Jum.vli and 1 ib aUi li ire dr.^i-iJu^t hc-Hngiiig tu ilit TiliinfftH 

and ihe Yemen. 
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'J’awbaråii which aliw luilongs to Western India. All of 
Western India lic> in the western purt of the se ventil iiicthm. 
Western India i' separated Trom Enstem India by stretches oi 
dt-sert, an cf is travers tal by u river ("the liitius) v> hich ruf ties 
fru ru Eastem India and fiows irito ihe Indt an Ocean in the 
South. Eastem India begircs on tlie shon? ot ihe Indian Ocean. 
Directly to tJie east there liea the country of Ballahrå- 1 ® 
North of it is Multan, ihe home of the gre.it idol . 1 " 4 The 
DDi åeiiimøst part of Easteni India is the southernmost part 
of tlie country of Sijistin. 

The western part of the eighth swtiort vcjntatiis ihe re- 
tnaimier of the country of Balialira that bdongs to Eastem 
India. Di reetly to the cast of il Ues ilve country of Gan- 
dhartt,™ TJicn, at tlie somhcrnniost part (of the sfidlon), 
on the shore of the huhan Ocean, there is the country o( 
Malabar (MunTbar). North of it. in the nonliermnoM part 
(of the section), there is the country' of Kaliut. Beyond 
(Kahul) to the cast 1<Rj is the territoiy of theKanauj, between 
miier and outer Kashmir al the end ot the zone. 

The ninth section, in its western purt, con tårns farthest 
Eastem India, which extends to the eastem part (af ihe 
seetion) and stretehes along lis soutlwnunost part up to the 
tenth sectiqa. In the norcheramost part herc, tliere is a por¬ 
tion of China. tt indude* tlur city of Kha>’ghfln. w China then 
extends over the whole tenth scction up to tlie Surro unding 
Sea. 

tu \\s.£, oalk^ JH-Tsh'ktin. Cf. Jtm Khums iiLllib i li* KtS &« [ iil-Miitåltå r-j- 

i-m*mdhå t p. (TMt); p, 3T ^ t , - 

■ Bnilahrl snpears tobe ± reval titir (WLljL'hifcrayar). As i Hr ue i 

tjriuntn, li te reftr lu the DM, Cf. Mbursjcy, IftUM, p. 23^ 

MirwrBhV'Mm'Mi, |>. i *“>• 

w i t Mtnun?kv-Minj(5f* pp. 4& f*, IMk 

«a AJ_Qamfalii* Cf. Mlttorsky, IjwtM, p. 2*+7 MiPiur^Murvazl, p. 
tsa (n. S) Inutead uf cpl&L' out shuiili! rad "fwrth " 

lrU ^ The ohviously lriL-urrect addition ufi ÉStHidilig Ia* Bil- Sum mm i 
S ca,"' is dkmimiHi b O. In C It appeal as j kløft. At end 

uf thi iiiira grapli, ''/(.ine" is n rti ls E it]<v for s action, 

[\ (jja Ijpcii BLi^gP 5 taI fhnr iliis H idcwtral Vfi4bciV4 B -EntintiPtied 
Cantun (Kt^yghin < Kliayfun < KhanfQn<KhjinfCi [Kfcitiftd) 
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The ihlrd zone is rontigvous wiib ihe northern boundaiy 
ot' The secnnd zone, The ftrSt seetion, ahorn one-thLrd of 
the »v ay from the somhernmost part of thc- zone, romanis the 
Atlas Moumain 101 which runs flom tbc \urtern purt uf ihe 
ftrst section .it ihe Su tru tinding Sea to the tiis tern end of 
the seetion, This mountam is inliabited by Lnnummble Her- 
ber nations, as will !>e ment i nots l . 189 In ihe region between 
this mountatn and thc senond zone* at r.lie Surronnding Sei, 
diere is the liihtt (Mon aste ry) M&saH,™ El^si of liere are 
the a.ljoining ctmnttié* of {.as-JSus 1W and Noun (>iiil). Ui- 
roctly to the east of [ diese coutitrics) is the country of Oar’uh, 
followed by the country ofStjUmisah ard then by a pornoil of 
the desen of Nisar. ihe stretch ofdésert that we mentkmed in 
deacribing the secoml zone. 

'Ihe Atlas Moumain towers over all these countrios of 
tht; tfrst seed on. The western region of the Atlas has fen 
passes and mads but riear the Mouloviya (Maiviiyah) River, 
and from diere on to where it etuis, the At his has a great 
mimiu-r of passes und roads. This region eontains thc Mas- 
mihlah nations: at The Surroimding Sun thi- Saksiwah, then 
the Ilintiitah, die Tinmallal, the Cidirmvah , m and then 
tilt HstsMrah who are thu lust MasmfidaJi in this area. Then 
diere are the Zanaguh lia -diat is, thc Sinhajah -trihes. At 


1 Aiulm Darax; Ihrix, JdA'ria m ilasiåiril gtoertipliica] Ineranm. 1 : 

Ptmy v.ia. Cf. Pmtlv-WW,, ,.t 

>yr,r .’. J? 8 ™ ,s !0 hc eonneued Wilti thc pi. idriaea uf Berber 
m'-'unum. tf., (- iiiHtmrr, G. Mitlicf, UMliaar CCV 

SM. Modern BerLcr* um Ur form Jrt* {udror « drta), Cf U 
JiBljmrd. Trx*s CMcuh dc l'tiiud N*." In Wr^rråt ff. fP#rå, 

,*• * | Ct atso B, Thciuwnot, "La Mortagrw Mjrocninc ehcJ 

l'lmf 1 Vicibh, Hrtfvrii. XXVJ < n W ns 
'* tn Vol VI of thc T /iW. ' 


n JS ;V fcs3t a ' al *° !’• a - <; flTld 2 : 1 «*n f, brlmv. 

,'/■ h. I AJ-|*r<m>inal in Et, t.v. "d-Sus nl-AM" 

m , JT "T/vT' 1!, T ,,r * f l ^ hle ' cf ^ matl -V.iyf sJLAtfW, 
fip I;H. f' „t-Jtdmhvt. t f, .lin Hir spdUtig IfWwfaaA ,ti*ffw.Vi. *2h. if the 

U?Xt 15 KJUBt'l, 
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lin- boundiLTV of the first section uf ihe chircl zone, ihere arc 
sonit? Zanatah trihes, To the tiarth, Mount Avvriis (L'AurW, 
the moumain of the Kutiimah, Eufjuins (the Atlas). Alter that, 
thtre are othur Berber nations wliich wesliaU mentiun in their 
projier pi aces. 

The Atlas Moumain in the western part of the soction 
tuvvers over Morocco ro the north of it. In the southum part 
of (Morocco) tie Marrakech* Aghmat, and TfidlfL On the 
Surroiinding Sea there, .ite the Ribåt AMT and the city ot 
Salé (Sala), East Jitl of the country of Marrakcch lie Fez, 
Meknds, Taza, and Q.isr Kuuiniak m This is the area that is 
custotnarlly called the Fanhest Maghrib (Morooco) by itis 
inhabitants. On the ahore of the Surrounding Sea in that 
region lie Arrila (Azila) 114 and Taraohe (al-'Ara ish)- Di- 
retuly to the east of tilis arca, there is the country of the 
M iddie Magtøib whosu center is Tlcmcen (Ti lims hi). On 
the shorts of the Mediterraneim there, lie Hunayn, 1 " 1 Oran, 
atid Algiers. The Mediterranean leaves the Sumumding Sea 
at the Strint s of Tangier in the western part of the fotirth 
7.one f ia and then ex t emis eafittvard to Sy ria. Sbortlv arter it 
leaves the narrow straits, it widens to the so udi und to the 
north and enters the third and lifth zones. This is why niany 
plaecs wilhin the third zone arc on the Medtterrsnean enitst, 
from Tangier up to al-Qasr as-saglur, then Ceuta, the coun¬ 
try of Radis, and Ghassåsah, Algiers, which comes ttext, is 
nuar Bougie (Bajåyah) on the east. Then, east uf Rougie at 
ihe bountkry of the first section is Constaminc. a day's 
journey iroin the Meditcrrniiw H. South of thuse pLaces, to- 
ward die suuth of the M iddie Maghrib, is the territory of 
Ashir, with Mount Titter:, followed by Msila (at-Maaflab) 


!«• Buln,, tn« “nonh." and C ImH "iiortli" in ti ir tesi. t'ut in the margin 
Rml "iKifili" iinmicii lo “vimT.' "Nurtti i* torrect. but JKtJitily lim 
fttuldiin liimiclf mutte Uie wrong change, # 

,w Toda^ iLkHEtniiiivir, at-CQiTlirig ^ I 5 . AlkfiuJi^, fletf4 \tu, XX^ 

with }' whh 1 r writtrri uiuterratii; Cf. abm-e. p . 
llm CL p. liv iIkivc, 

Su c-orraltf Bulaq, t»ut A, H. C. ifii! D tosve M wtbn ‘ 
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and ilte Zåb. The center uf (thi' Zfib) is diskra. north of 
Mount Awråi vshicb conncets tvtth thc Atlas, as has been 
mentioncd. This i .s ihe eastt-m end of die first setiion. 

The secoud sectiun of the third zone is like the first 
seetion in that aboui one-third of the distinte from its south- 
cm (limit) lies the Atlas Mountain whiirh ex t end* aotHu this 
seetion from West to tast and di vides it imo two portions. 
The Mediterrane an covers one area in the north. The portion 
south ot the Atlas Mountain is all destirt to the west, "l o the 
east, there is Ghadlmes. Dl reet ly to the eosi (of this por¬ 
tion) is the land or Wadilån, the remaindcr of whith is situ- 
ated in the second zone, as has boen meminned, Tlie por- 
tion north of tlie Atlas Mountain between the Atlas and the 
Mediterranean coma in s in the west Mount Awras, Tcltessa, 
and Laribus (al-Urbus). On the seacousi is lidne (Bimah), 
Direct ly ea>t of these j'laces lies the country of lfrup yah l with 
ihe city of Tunis, thett Sous.se (Sfisah), amt al-Mahdiyah on 
the seacoast. South o| these j'laces and north of the Allas 
Mountain, is the country of tlie Djérid (.[arid, al-Ja rid}, 
Tozeiir (Tuzar), Gafsa (Qafsah), and Nefzoua (Nafitåwdb). 
Betweert the in and the coast ts the citv o! Kairouati (al- 
Qayrawan), Mount O ussel at (Ouselet, Waslit), and Sbcitla 
(Suhaytflah). Directly east of these pi aces lins Tripoli on the 
Mediterran eau. !■ acin^ it in du* soudi are the ttloutttains øf 
the llauwårah ttibes, Dammar (Mount Dentiner), and 
Maqtprah (the city of Ma^gara), whkh ccnneci with the 
Alhi.s und ate oppost ti’ Gh.iihmies which vve ment iuned at the 
end ol the Southern portion, At the eastern end of the secoiiil 
seetion lies Suwayqat Ibn Mathhfid iU “ on the «*a, To the 
south are the desert plains of the Arabs in the latid of Wad- 
dan. 

I h«? third Sectioo of the third tfonc is abo iraversed hy 
the Allas Mountain, but at the limit (of the seerkrn) the Atlas 
turns norti uvard and runs due north up to the M cd i t c minean. 


. jr. rf :', for " ,s,an£<; - Wl BuniP'baidi, /).„ ,imfa/nfan^ flhtrar dti 
,'^j V{!r UUli lE ™ fl ” ' Jjt K,1,tde Nti. **) (Letpifg. 
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lliere, tt is called Cape Awthån. The Medittrranean covers 
the northem part of tla- third section, so thai The land be¬ 
tjen il and the Atlas narrow s. Behind the mountain to rhe 
Southwest, there is the rcmainder of the land of Waddån and 
the desert plains of the Arabs. Then. there is Zawllat Ibn 
Kliattåb , 117 followed by sandy deserts and waste regions to 
the Gastern boundary of the ser tion. J o the west of die area 
between the niountULU and the sta, ihcre is Sirte (Surt) at t)i r 
sea. Then, diere artt mnpty and Waste regions in wliich the 
Arabs rosin, Theti, diere is Aid ibiyall and. vhfff the moun— 
ta in maltes a tnni. Barm (Barqah). Next comea Julaymithah 
(Htolemais) on the sea. Then, to die cust of the mountain. 
atter it mahes tiie turn, are tlie desert piains of the Hayyih ils 
and the lluwahah. wbidi ex tend tn the end of the section. 

The soutliwextern part of the fourth seetion of the i Jord 
zone Donta in s thedesertof Berøiice. Northofit is the country 
of the Hayyih and ihe Liiiwiihah. "Iben, the MeeUteri anean 
e niers this sectiuu and covers pari of it in a Southern din«ion 
almost to the Southern boundary. Between it and the end ot 
the seetion, fhure remuins a waste region through vvhi< h the 
Arabs roam. Di reet ly to the eust ot it is the Fayyum, al the 
movidi of one of the two branches of the Mile. This branch 
passes by aULåhun in Upper Egypt, in the fourth secii on of 
the zone, and flow s into ihe Lako of the luyymti. Direct ly to 
the east of (the Fuyyfijn) is the land of Egvpt with its 
fainous city (Cairo), siniattd cm the Olher brunch uf the Nile, 
the one that passes through Dalis in Lpper Egvpt ut the 
boundary of the acccmd section. Tilis latter branclt divides a 
second time into two more branches below Cafro, at Shatta- 
nawfaud ZUta(h). m The right brand* again divides imo two 


n*Of ihe acveral Zawiiah in the an* raflltM Jj ' 
knMJn. ti. wt o l, none, awrtiLri^ lu Yit|Ui, i* 4 uilJt-M l) Nu W 
bowrrn, the mfumutuii. givut hv ltw tfiiwipl m hu ^gniphial «1. 
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nrthcT branches at Tamui. 0 * Vil thcsc branches flow intp the 
Mediterran eau, At the mouth of lhe western branrh is 
Alcxandrkt; at the mouth uf the muldlc brsnch is Hoset ta; 
and at the mouth of the eastern branch is Damietta, Between 
Cairo and titt? Mediurraneun coast at the,se points lies the 
sv hole of northem Egypt, which is densely s et t led and culti- 
vated, 

The fifth scct ion of the third zone contains all or most of 
Syria, as I s hall describe tt. The Red Sea end s in the Southwest 
(of llie section) al Suez, berause in its course from the Indiati 
Ocean northward, it turns uvenrually wcstwartL A lotig por¬ 
tion of its western extension lies in this seetion, wirh Suez di 
its western end. Bcyond Sucz. on this part of (the Red Sea), 
therc- arc the mountains of Parat! (Fåran) t Mount Sinai (at- 
Xftr), Aiia (Ayla 3 i) in Midynn (Madyan), and, where it ends, 
al-Hawrå '. 114 From therc, its shoreline tums soulhward to- 
waytl.s the land of the Hijaz, as has heen tnentioned in con- 
neciion with the fifth section of ihe secund zone. 

A portion of the Mediterran eau covers mnch of the 
northwestem part of the fifth section, Oti its (coast) Ile al- 
Faramå m atid at-Arish. The end of tilis portion of the 
Mcditerrunean comes dose to al-Qulzum. The arda in be- 
tween ihere is narrow. It becomes □ kind of gate leading into 
i, 110 Sy lia, West of this gate is the de ser t piam (at-Iih), a bare 
country In which noihing grows, where the Israel i tes wan- 
dered for forty years after they had Idt Egypt and befare they 
entered Syria, as the Qur'ån telk. m In this portion of the 
Meditemmean, in the fiftli section, lies part of the istand of 
Cypras. The rema huler (of Cypms) lies in the fourth zone. as 
we shall rnciuion. AJotig tlie coa.siline of that narrow strip of 
land between the Meditemmean and lhe Red Sea, are al- 
'Arish, the boundary of Egypt, and Asralan. Betwwn them, 
there is a (narrow) strip n! land (separating the Mediter- 

™ , 1 ^ ,(r lcccrt ^ n ltrotTBtmn stigptutU by .Qnpfcrciu' ri* The original 
Trtrf is comrted in H and C ti, D*riu{. l> ia , i) !)w iirw „, |1smMit 

LE3 LhmhExuL 

“llif \ 1 SS Vkdiijf ftt-FttnnJ 

m Cf. Qutftn &.ie tao). Cf, |ip and n h, tøfrw* 
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rajiean und) ih f Rcii Sea I hon t this portion of the MeditCf- 
mrøem tum fi to rhe north in to ibe fhtirth zone ai I ri pul i and 
’Arqah.** That t» »lit* eastern und of the Mediteiranean. Tins 
portion of the Mediterran ean comprises most of ihe Svrian 
roast. Eust aml slightiy to tht’ north of Asca ion, is Caesarea. 
Then, in the same general direction, are Acco. Tyre. Sidon, 
aiui ’Arqah. The sea rlien tvirus north into the fourth zone. 

Opposite iliese plaæs on tlie tro as t of this portion of the 
Medilerratiean, in the fifth section, there is a hig nmuntain 
whtch rises From the- coast at Aila (Aylih) on the Ked Sea. It 
runs northeastward untii il I traves the fifth section. It is called 
Amamts (al-Lukkam). It is a kind of bat rier between Egypt 
and Svria. At the orne end, near Aila (Aylah), lies al-Wqitbah 
w hida the pilgrims pass through on their way from Egypr to 
Metca, Atter it, to the north, is Abraham's tomb at Mnunl 
ash-Sharah m tvhich is a ro nti miat ion of the a fore-ment ioned 
Amanus north uf al-'Aqabuh. It exterids due east. and then 
turns slightiv (to the south) East of there is al-Hijr, the land 
of the ThuimVl, Tema (Taytna’), and Dumat al-Jaitdal, the 
nor 11 ic rn most part of ihe I.Ojåz. South of it is Moutit 
Radwå. * 1 " Farther south, Aere are the castlw of Khaybar. 
lk-twecn Mo wi ash-Sharah and the Red Sen lies thedesert of 
TahAh. North of Moutit ash-Sharåb is the city of Jerusalem 
near ilie Amanus, Theit, ihere is the Jordan and 1 ibci ias. 
Eaat of ir Ues the (Jordan) depression (Ghår, al-Ghawr) *** 
whtch extends to Adhn'fU and the IJawrån. Di reetly to the 
east of (the IJawran) is Dfimat al-Jandal which coitstitutes 
the end of Ae IJijåz and ihe hftli section. Wliere the Amanus 
tums tu>rth at the end of the fifth section is the city of 


“* Or "Irctuh. C( O. Wi« iri Jmimul audtiyttr. \l |R i. is-ii), 11 J (. 

« ‘ltiia ram,main is rtiffer -(ram M mni .'il. u Årstal. 
bv tbf Arali gwgrjpheni. Ash-Sivu ih lirøaitnllr ideniiral vntl. ihe ctawm 
J&Miixcurång in tbe naine of the Katnbwui J^ty Dmarts tf, «1*> pp. -HW 
jnil itftL lieli'W. and ‘Jri.tr, 11, ' ■ 

ipis, to? f. r hetuw. ... ♦ , v , ,, - 

i— |ht- ni!,ii>ii would Ivardly fil the J.mhsLi d.-vniMK-n. On J-ltlnsi » 

sMdumlnui. llwlEfmil BiftW d-Ghw n,in ■ /> vr r , ,, Jui4a,. 

andamdnueV left afawu op ti- Adhn’ii, ThU c^pbuns lbn Muld&n i«*t«- 
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Damasens, opposite Sidon and Beirui on the coast. The 
Amarnis lks between (Sidon and Betrut, urt the one hånd), 
and ( Datnascus, on the other). Directly east i:ff øf Da måsens 
and faring it, is the city of Sa’lbakk, Thett, ihere is ihe city of 
fcltnesa af the northem end of the fifth scction, where the 
Amamis breaks o ff. Eas< of Ba’lbakk and Eincsa ar c the city 
Patmyra and desert p i u i res extending to the end of ihe fifth 
sectiun. 

The southcmmøat part of thf sixtli sertion contitins ilte 
desert plains of the Arab Bcdouins, (which are) located to the 
riurth of the Najd and the Yamåiuah in the area between 
the Mountain of al-Arj and as-SammSn and extending to al- 
13ahrayn and lijjar ai the Fer sum Gult. In tlie northenunost 
part of the sixth section, to the north of the riesert ptaitis, tie 
al-illrah, al-Qådisiyah, and the swanjpv lowlands of the 
Euphrates. Beyond that to the east is llie city uf al-Basrah. 
In the nurtheastern part of ihe sixth soction, the Persian 
Ouif eiu.Ls. at 'Abbithin and al-Ubullah. I he mouth of the 
‘I igris is at ‘Abbådån.The Tigris divides into many branches 
, jje and takes in other branches from the Enphrates. Ah of thein 
rome togetlier at Abbådån and flow into the Per si an Gulf. 

1 his portion ol the Persian Gulfis wide in the soudiernmosi 
part [ot the sectum). It narrow;, toward its easteni bmmdary, 
and where it ends in the north it (also) is narrow. On ihe 
western coast lie the northemniost portion of al-Bahravn, 
llajar, and al-Ahså\ To the west of this portion of ihe 
Persian Gulf, lie al-Khan, is-Sanmim™ and die remainder 
of die land of the Yamåmah. 

1 he eastero coast com prises ihe shores uf Fårs, In the ir 
southemmost part, at the easierti end of the sixth seri ion, 
alting a line strétchtng frotn the Persian Gulf easiward and 

' r Ir shoilld l>e rtortli. On al-1 ri ris; *3 skiImiuI jiuii, It-i’SI .ihk is Lnatal 
iifinhcjsr <>f 1 i jmi$cus, 

13 rntd of ihe Mnqitdtlimiih have a ri hutl n tt nnd C 

votul ire 11 u j KbiMuti mity hive ihoughc Bpain tif rho sfims- 

riiti iTiuneil Sjirsni in 1 1 t; ooirccliOii i, -1.) i □ i ilt . :,'tl L,v .ir Sljiir e 11 

li;> tr.iriit:! L:. Il I, a locility lim WftLiUl Hl IIIIO lin? tOfileXt ful V iqilt 

up. rif., Ilt, +73). ' 1 
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hevond h 10 fhn suutb, 3 rr the ttiountalii?' of uUQiif> rjj whirh 
uw in Kirmåti. North irfllunnuE 011 thecoist ol ihe Fer* i mi 
Guif t arc Sira faml Najfrafli. In the east, toward rhe end of the 
simili sect ion and nor ih ot liurrnuz. is the country of Fars, 
contprising, for instance, Så bur, Daråbjird, Faså, tstakhr, 
ash-Shåhijin, and Shiråz, the principal c\ry. Kortit nf the 
country M Fårs, at the end of the Persi an Gulf, Ues the coun¬ 
try of Khflzistån which uicludes ul-Ahwåz, To-star, Juwfishå- 
bOr, Susa f as-Sus). Råmhurmuz. and olhcr cities, Arrajån is 
on the bouridary betiveen fårs and KhAiistén. To the east oi 
the country of Kliu^istiin art* the Kurdish ^loimiains, "'Iticli 
extcnd to ihc region of Istahan. lire Kui'ds Uve thete. Tliey 
inam bevond the itiountains Into the country of fårs. i hev 
are calted ffs-rif 

The southwestern part of the seventh sectinn contains the 
rcmamder of the Mountains of al-Qirfs to which are adpeem 
in the South and north the countries of Kirmån (and M ukrån), 
Thev ind ude the dtk'S of ar-Rudlian, ish-Shis jjiia, Jiruft 
(Jayruft), Yazdshir, and al-Fahruj, North of the land of 
Kiriniln is the rema inder of the country of Fårs up to the 


border of lafahån. The city of Isfahin lies in the northwesr 
tomer of the seventh section. East of the coumries of Kirman 
and Fårs, there is the land of SijUtin to the south. and the 
bud «f Kubistån to the north. Botween Kirmån -1 års and 
Sijistån-Kuhistån, in the middle of this uection, is the great 
dosert which has fcw totids Iwcause of the difHcull terram. 
C i tics tn Si) i stå n are Bust and at-T&h Uultistån helongs to 
rhe country of Khtiråsån. One of Khuråsåu's hest known 
places is Sar aldis , 1 11 on rhe ho u ndary nf the section. _ 

™ Kuiith, in ili IVtd-m fortil. Cf. MLnortliy, HudiiJ. p, s.-k 
i* A> uidiratcd by al-TdrM uid ttie fceogmphere. thia 19 the plural i»f 
r*™, jnewiim* "dist nat. habitat.” TH efi et>S«pWut MiuU*K>k* oftmlurtiie 

wunt .ITder i*, huf = is d*My IfldJcaWd I«™ md is rhe com-ct fonn. CfcM, J. 
ib- <;.**■. Intet- . . . (liiUfoth«* (;«.i;raplii>n..n ymh.cymnt *\ 

[LridtTi, < flirt), pii. -Sir., idm t«U, Ibn Kh..r™JadhliJb. Kitf te-MfUt 
u-a-f-mnmJlit. p. *7. tn the latter |r«ua)!L- > Av (^eje n-fers tu burdlsh simtk 
a, ttie wiginal wutftL l’!. ■■!-■ H. 1. fleLscJier, Kuinnr biMnftfX lLnp«j!. 

^ TSit MSS mkh "and (JijhistirT (ott "arvI fjuhiftfbi o *■ J 
ss merely ttie Atnbk speliing j - i t Kuhisiåd, 
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The esghth scction ccntaiO£i in ihv smidifrcsc, rhc pUift& 
('»f the Khalaj, m u Turkish nation. Thcy adjoin the land of 
Sijistan in the West and the land of Kiilml ot’ Eastern India in 
the souih. North of iltese desert plaias ure the mouiitauis and 
country of al-GhGr starting with Ghaznah, the kuy lo India. 
Whcre al-Ghur ends in the north, lies Astarabudh. 'Ilion, to 
the north is the country of floril in the middle of Khur i sin, 
extending'to the boundary of’thesection. lt ind udes Isfaråyin. 
Qa-dian, Bushanj, Marw-ar-rudh, af-'plliqiin, .ind al-jiktajan. 
This part uf Khuråsån cxtends to the river Oxus. Khuri- 
siniaui places on this river are ihe city of Bal kl i to the ivost, 
i, m and t!io city of at-Tirmidh to the tast. [’he city of Balkh uas 
ihe seat of the Turkish realm. 

l’he Oxtis cumes from the country of Wakinin in the area 
of Badakhshan svhich horders on India, in the sooiheasl corner 
of this seclion. lt soan torns west to the middle of the sctmcin. 
Tliere, it U ealled the Kharndb Hiver. It then nirns north, 
passes Khur as an, flow s due tiorth, and ftnally fimvs into 
Lake Aral in the fifrh zone. as we shall mention. In ihe mid¬ 
dle of the eighth section where Lt lurns from the semit tø the 
north, live large rivers belonging to the country of hlmrtal 
and Wakbsh l3i flow into it on the east. Other rivers, coniing 
ironi the But tam Mountains to the tast and nortlt of Khurnl. 
also flow into it. The Oxli$, thus, becomes wlder and 1 arger, 
so mueh so that no other river equatb it in these respccts, 
One of the tive rivers fluwmg into rhe O.xus ia the Wakhsh- 
&W* whicii emes from the country uf Titel that extends 
over ihe southcastmi portion of this section It tlows toward 
the north west. Its cotirse is bloc ked by a great mouiviain 
which runs trom the middle nf this scction in the South to- 


»* fl, C, andI l> vuuli/c nUKhalhH tf p. i o-, «*k»w f and esp, the Khutukh 
Turks, p. lfii, utlow. It was tliuught [hat lIm* pfegrple vvmnr iilum^l with ittc? 
KhuriukSi, lKIT Mirw ^y. PP -W f, m,Mi itiiLiin the durttottlve lJlutm- 

ter ui the nu mes \U\uh\ am) Khufliikb (Kfudluhli] 

^Cf. MinorsKv findiU, p_ 

W iFakhh-dh ''Hiver ofWikhih" la tbc part of ihe Amii Ilarvs. »v«cm 
■ ! w 1 "isiifti Mit Omål with the Hamr of Oxto. For tba Oui in lunUtry cf, 
alst>J. Markwart, Wth™t un.l „ f™* f Letten, i.-t,,. 
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ward the northeast, und Juaves this sektion elose to its north- 
cni (trøumdaiy) to pass into the ninth scction. It cross es the 
country of Tibet toward the southeast portion of this seer ion. 
h separates die Turks From the country of Khuttøl. It has 
unly one ro ad in the muldle of this section to the east. Al- 
Fadl b. Yahvd construeted a dam diere with a gate in it. Ui 
Uke the Dam of G og; and Magog. When the Wakhshab leaves 
die country of Tibet and comes up aguinst that mountain, it 
fiows under it for s long distance, until it eriters die country 
of Wakhsh and fiows into the Osus the border of Balkh. 
(The Oxus) then sweeps on to at-Tirmidh in the norril and 
fiows into the country of al-Juzajan. 

East orthe country of ai-Ghur t in the region betweenftbls 
country) and the Oxus, is the country uf al-ilamiyan, which 
bclongs to Kh urå s an. There on the castem bank of the 
river is the country of Khuttal, most of whicJi is mount-iinous, 
and the country of Wakhsh, This is hordered in the iiorth 
by the Buttam Mountains, which come from the border of 
Khuråsån. west of the Oxus, and run eastward. Finally, 
where tliev end. a large mountain range bejruis, bolund 
which lies the country of Tibet and under which diere flovvs 
die Wafchshåb, as we have stat ed. (The two mountain rattges) 
join at the gate of al-Fadl b, Yahyfi. The Oxus passes be- 
twesi ihem. Other rivers flow into it, among fheni the river 
of the country nf Wakhsh, which fiows into it from the 
easi, below at-Tirmidh in the north. 113 * The Balkhå River iSh 
emnes from die Buttam Mountains where it starts at a|- 
Jurajån, and flows imo it from the West, On the western batik 
of this river (Oxus) lics Arnul, 1 ** 4 which bclongs to Khuråsån. 
Kast of this river (Oxus) are the lands of the Sonhd and 
Lsrushanah. which belong to the country of the I urUs. Kast 


wsCf. I hu Khunailldlitiiht KUMs al-MzsMft wa-l-m* 7 nnlii, f». 3* (text); 

Ute ;jj^> ui^|i at ial-li;3n£[ Hhovr5 + bS i-i^ VVifaliilfaAli flow! »tito ttic* 

Oxu* ol j|- rirtnidhp mid thc river uf tlu- country ufWikhsli uurtluif it- 
Ut ldcnlio.1 with thc utirum ni river idæjiI ioned tu Mlwnsly, ijitd&f , p,. 
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of them is the land of Farghanah, whirh extends to the 
eaatem ct»d of the section. Tlie out i ro country of rhe Turks 
hcrc is crossed by the Buttam Mountuinii 00 the north. 

In the western pari of the nimh set Linn lies tlie country of 
Tiber, up to ilu? middle of tlie section. Ju the south is India, 
i, ua and in the east, to the boundary of the section, is China. In 
the nønhc rnraost part of this sectiob, north of the country of 
Tibet, is the country of the KharlukH„ tlT which bdcnp to the 
country of the Turks, extending to the northern boundary 
of the section. Adjaeenl to it on the ivest is the land of 
Farghanah, ii4 and on the east is the land of the Turkish 
Tughunghuz,’ 39 exiending to the northeasteru end of the 
seer ion, 

Tire southem part of the tenih section is entirely occupied 
by ihe ramaining northemmost portion of Chma. In the 
nortli is the mnainder of the country uf the Tughuzghuz. 
East of them Ls the country of rhe Turkish Kirghiz, lw extend- 
ing to the eastern end of che scction. Nor ih ot the hind «f the 
Kirghiz is the country of tlie Turkish Kimiik. m 

Opposite (the Kirghiz and himlik countnes), m the Sur- 
rounding Sea. lies the llyactmli {Ruby) Island in the midiile 
of a rmmd maitntain that c< un pie te ly blæks access to it. 
Climbing to the top of the møuntam from the out sid c* (ti 
extreraely diffieult, On the Island, there ara tleadly snakes and 
miny pebbles of hyacinth (ruby). The peopk of thai region 
contnve to mine them wiih the help of divine inspiration. 

Tlie regions in the ninth and tenih sections extending 
beyond Kliuråsåu and Khutial are desert plains w liere iti- 
numerabb l urkish tiations roam. ~\ hev are wanderirig 
nomads who huve cameU, sheep, cattle, and horses for breed- 
lug. riding, and caiing. There are very nmny. findeed) in- 


1B ^ n. i* «o this diapter, aluivt, and p. i+a, Ww, 

lai Buh-i jiidsii "ulia to Mie nid of (hf ‘et ijou 

u ’ lim Kluddun pronourefd the iwné Baghårgtwr. Ilewever. hetøw, p. 
H'J, lic lijiil tlse fnitit »l- I Jgtiarghar. Fur the Tugbinehiiz, li" Mtntmrkv, 
ijwitiJ, pp f tøs tr, 

\* HmKtwW&n promiuiKed ti* name Kttarhhir. ur Klurhhtr t f. MirorHiy, 
Xjnutid . pp. -J” - J ff.: Muwr^ky-Mørvaaij ;ip r Un T 

xil tf, Mlncrskv, [ip, JJSJ4-ff - Minaiittj^MifynT^ j> É iU7_ 
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ntimerablv grøups. There are Muslims ammij; them m the 
r o3 31{jacent lo thi? Omus. They make raids on the imbeliev- 
ers among thera, who folbw dit? Magian l ® religion. They 
seli their captives tir their nearfnei^ibors), who expurt tlicm 
to Khuråson, India, and the ’lråq. 

The fmirth s me 

The fmirth zone is otuitigiious with the northem part ol 
the third (zone), Its first teet ion, in the \vest, contaihs a 
portion at the SurrtHtnding Sea which, obløng in shape, ex- 
tends from the southem to the northem bøuftdary of the 
seer ion. The city af Tangicr is situated on it in the soudh 
Nonh ofTangier, the Mediterrane an I .ranch es o tf from I his 
portion of the Surrounding Sea in a narrow straks tfut is imly 
nvel ve miles wiile, Tarifa -ind Algeciras (lying) to the north 
of it and Qasr al-Majåz u3 and Ccuta to the soutli of it. It 
runs c ast until it reavhes the nmldlc of the fihh section of the 
fourth zone. gradually wubmng and evmtually eovering the 
(first) fnur seriions and most ot the fitth sertbii ot the fuut ih 
zone, as well as mljacenfc regions of the third and fifih zones, 
as we »hall roenden. 

The Mediter ranen h is obo ealled the Sy rian Sea. It 
oemtains many Islands, 11 « lurgest of thero. from West to 
ejst, an I I 'i/a. Majorcs, Minorca, Sardinia, Sietly — which b 
the 1 argest of them-the Peloponnes™. Crete, and Cyprus. 
Wc sliill ment ion cach of theni in its particulai set t ion. 

At the end of the ihird seetion ol the fourth zone and in 
the thir d sectioii of the fifth zone, the Adriatie Sea (Straits tit 
the Vene lians) branches o tf from the Meiikerraiie.m. h 
runs in a northem di reel ion. then turos westward in the 
northem half of the seciion. and finally end.** in the aeeoitil 
scctkm of the lifth zone. 

At the eautern boundary ot the Tmirth section ot the hl di 
zone, the Straits øf tVnstantinoplc branches off from the 
Mediterranean. In the north, il makes 4 narrow passage only 

‘■»S« M. li ip this dispter. above, , . , _ . 

m» TlH!i tocalien i» tijualiy ihougl« tt« I«: ii*c nt*«f the at«>ve-«iuntitmcd 
al-ttør ji^uglitr (p. laa), iie?r om it t»t heen far from it. 
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an arrow Tint in width, ex landing up to ihe baundary of the 
, ns zone and on imo the tinirth scctiøn of the stxih zone, whcre U 
tums into thc Black Sea, runiung eaMward across the whole 
of the fifth. and liulf of the sixth, setrti.mH of the sixth zone-, as 
we shali rnetition in the proper phice 

Where the Mediterrant-an leaves the Surrounding Sea 
through the Straks of Tangier and ex pands Into the tliird 
Zone, diere remains a small portion of this section south of 
the Straks. The city of l angier is skuated in it, at the con- 
lluence of the two seas. Alter Tangier tomes Ceuta on the 
Mediterranean, then Tetuån (Tittavvm), and Buefis. The 
remauidor of this section to the east i?* covered by rite Medi- 
terranean, which ex tentis into die third (zone). Most of ilte 
cuMvaced area in this secrinn is north of it and north uf the 
Straks. All this is Spam. 

The western pert of Spam, the area between the Sur- 
rounding Sea and the Mediu-rranean, lu-gins at Tarifa, at the 
con fluenet ol die two seas, East of it, on the shore of the 
M ed i i terranea n, is Algectras, fulluwed by Malaga, Almuné- 
car. and \lmeria. Northwest of these rities arid close to fhe 
Surrounding Sea, therc is Jerez (de la Ffontera), føltøwed bv 
Niebifl- Op pos i te iltese two t hiet, in the Surrounding Sea, is 
thc isla tul of Cadiz. East of Jertz and Nu-bla ure Sevilla* 
folbwed by Écija. C6rdoba, and Maibeltu j:]. m ihm 
C.tt itniida* JnÉn, and tJLH- 4 d3 T then Gnudix and Basta. N o rt Invest 
of these ciries on the SurroLindiiig Sea art 1 SaiHanaarki und 
Silves. (Nort1i)tist5t of these iwo cities arc Hitdaju/., Mérida, 
and £vora,'« folio wed by Ghåfiq lH an d TpujiUo, and then 


,’ Fur •*“* mnriL-, d li. Lcvi-ProvcfiqaJ. Z.i Phmnk 

Ibenqve p. 7S(ti. ij, und lUe .mme td'iriljr's rditirmof an-Nuh itsi, V/; i iatrt ,1a 
J W* •f-'h'Mouw intihdk A'rfu/p a!-M«riaba si-'uha rf-'irfvJ| 

(Cain> T l*Hh), p, HH , I tfiwuvor, thi! M$8 definirélyindieMe t aiul rm« t. |t ti 
diltinilt loatiliiiiiv that Hm KhaJilfin wa not fa mi liir emwidi willi the geoc- 
mpliy of Hl« piruet,lar pin ofSptln to »uld * diliUm hm .. Tticreftie. do 
Simre * Identification w ith Momiilo ciimui be nd«] ,.. lt 
Wk Evura i* west of Bfldajg/ and McVida 

Cr U Phiinsult iWri w , P . itrr, where au identifi- 

S&T™ Gu| j°-'^Lhw ?t of Podrocl*, a laggeucd, nol ihe edition ofan- 
IWHUM, p. whcre Ghalii) is idomiEed wlth Belowai«, 
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Caktrava. Northwest of these trities on thc Surnminding Sc.i, 
there is Lisbon on ihe Tajo Ej si of Lis bon, on the Tajo, are 
Santarcm and Co na Ihen. thdT is A Ur in tara. Fwing Lisbon 
on tlie c-;ist T there nses the Sierra I. de Gtiadarrama) whkh 
starts in the West there and runs castward along the i tort hern 
boundary of the section* Tt ends at MedinaceK beyond the 
rniddie of (the section). Belo« (at the foot of) ihe Sierra, is 
Talavera, casi of Coriu, fnTIowed by Toledo, Guadalajara, 
and Medinaceii. Where the Sierra begins, m the region be- 
iween the Sierra and Lisbon, is Counbra. 'This is western 
Spitin. 

Eastem Spain is bordered by the Mediterranean. liere, 
A line rim is fultowed by Cariagena, Alicante, Denb, and 
Valencia, up to Tamgm» 14T at the c astem Luundfiiy of the 
section. Nor ih of these rities are Lorts and Segura, adjaoent 
to Baza and Calatrava, whidi belong to western Spain, I o 
the east, then. enmes Murcia, folio wed by Jåtiva nnrth of 
Valencia , 116 tlien Jtiiar,*® 1 ortusa, and *' laiiagona at tlu- 
boimdarv of thc scctinn. Then. nut tb of tbese diks, there are 
the lands of Chmchilla and Huctc, which are adjacent to 
Segura and Toledo in the west. Northeast ol I ortosa, then. 
is Fraga. Easr of Mafinacelt, there is Cahitayud, followed by 
S&ragossa and Lérida at the nørthcastdii end ni tlie section. 

The second section of thc tourth tone is etitirely ravered 
by water, exccpt for a portion in thc northwest wlucb m- 
cludcs the rema Luder of the Pymtees, 3 * 1 the "Muumain of 
Passes and Koads." lt coincs there from rhe boundary uf thc 
fh>i section of the fifth zone. It starts at the sontheastom 
limit of the Surrounding Sea t*n the boundary ol this section, 
runs scuthealtward, and citters thc fo urt li zone upon le a ving 
the firs: section for the seeond, so thai a portion of U fails into 
the fourth zone, Tts passes I c ad into thc udjuccnt ma inland, 

ltr Bukq has Torøw 

*" ITjJs is not ccTtrecl. ‘Tast," a? wp tind in tbr Fan* ediliciri. is no bcuer. 

*“ E, livi'PretfRI^ll, lit f/inunit Ibtru/ui, V 1- B - 

i“ "Arjii" sesms n tiecc&nry cornscikm of Dulnq. Flir other »Hf tta vc 
“iiorih of," 

.il-Urtl: ’ Mcmntiin of die Gate* {forts), 
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which i$ enhed the tand of Gascogne, Il coutains The eities of 
Gerona and Carcassonne. On ihe shores of the McditChaneaa 
in tliis portion, is the city of Barcelona, followed by Nar- 
bønne. 

The sea which covers this section contoim mam istands, 
most of which ure uninha hired because thev are small. In thc 
west, diere is thc istand of Sardin!*, and tn thc easi the large 
istand of Sidly. lis drcumference is said to lu* seven hundred 
miles. It contains many eities, the hest knøwn among tln-ni 
being Syracli«;, Palertnu, Trapani, Max Zara, and Messing. 
Siclly is oppusite lfriqivah. betwecn Sicitv and Ifriqiyah are 
thc Ulands of Gozzo and Malta, 

The thtrd section of tin* fourth zone is also covered bv )he 
sea, cxcept for three portions in the north. lin- <itu* in the 
west betongs to the land of Cålabria. thc one in ttie innidic to 
Lombardy, and the one in the cast to thc country of ihe 
Vcnerians. 

1 he fourth section ot ihe fourth zone is also covered by 
the st'a , as has becn mentioned. tt contains truiny istands. 
Most of thcm are uninhalmed. as is itu* case Ln thc third set- 
tion. I he inhabil ed Ulands are the Pcloponnesos, itt tlu* 
no rthv.es t, and Crele. which is oblong in shape and strctdics 
from tlie nikklle of the section t-> the southeust. 

A large triangular area ot the tifih section in thc South¬ 
west is covered by the sea, The western side of {this mangle] 
goes to the nonhem Imundary of itie fjfih section The South¬ 
ern side goes amos s about rwo-thirds of the section. Thore 
romanis al the Kistern si de of ihe sectinn a portion of aboui 
one-third. Its nonhern part mus wc si alting thc seaeoast, as 
we have stated. Its southotn 11 alf contains the nortlicnimust 
region of Syna. lt i.s traverser i in thc midtlle by thc Am anus. 
The Am anus eventuaUy reaches the nor tlu-ni end of Sy ria, 
where n tuirts in u fiortheajjterly di reet i on. At the point where 
ii turris, it Ucalled Chain Mount&in.” Thore, it ente r.4 the 
iiftli zone. After il turns, it traver ses a portion of thi* jazirah 

/ l Ctrwpvmh «> the Tsums. (’f M Cimard, J, Tu tiwHu As 

II amaamdei lAlgim. i«n), t. iss. For ihe J lu ruf. ihuL I, d«, 
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in an easterly direetion. West of where it tums, there rise 
contigueuis mountain ranges. They fitta.11 v end at ;tn inlet of 
lhe MedUerranean, nisar ihe northem end of the section. 
Through tin se mountams* tliere are læsses which ure called 
ad-Durub (mountain passes), They leati into Amiermi. Tilis 
sectinn contains j fiortioii of AnncnLi situated betweert ihese 
mountiiitis and ihe Chain Mounfcftin. 

Tbe Southern region, as we have memioned before, com- 
prises ihe northernmost region of Sy ria, and die Ama nus 
extends across it from south to north kl ihe aroa between the 
Metiiicrntnean and the boundary of the section. On the sea- 
coast is Antarsus / 3 at the begroning df ihe smion to the 
south, It horders on ’Arqah and Tripoii which lieon theshøre 
of the Mediterrane an in the Third zone. North of Antabus 
ia JabaUh, fbHowed by Lattakiyah, Alexandre«*, and Selefke. 
North of these cities is ihe BystaittifW territorj. 

The Amanus, which Ues bctween the sea and the end of 
the set t ion. is hugged, in Sy ria in the so udi western part of 
the section, by the furtress of Hisn al-Khawåbl, which Ue- 
longs to the [snia'tli Assassins who af tilis time naM 
Fidåwls, The furtress (a!so) is called Masyat. It lies 
opposite Antarsus to the east. On the side opposite this for- 
ircss, cut of the Am* is Salamiyah, north of Em. 
Nortli of Masyåt, between the mouniain and *he sea, 

Au Lindi, Opposite it f easl of the AnWlUS, is al-Ma'nrrah, and 
cast of al-Ma'srrah, al-Mwdghoh. North ofAntiøch. there is 
ai-Massisah. fotluwcd by Adhanah und Tarsfis,at the tui tliest 
point of Syrut Facing (Antioch), west of the rawmuin. * 
Oirmasrin,' foliowed by 'Avn Zsrbah. Opposite Qmiiasnn. 
east Of the raountain. is Aleppo, and opposite Ayn Zarbah is 

Manbij, the furthest point of Syria. 

I he aren to the right of the DurQb. between them and 
the Mediterranes, comprises the Byzantine temtoiy 
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(Anutolia). At this time, it beiongs tu the Turkomans and is 
nsled by Ibn L’thmån (thi* Ottomans) ,•** On the shore of the 
-MedUcrranean thcre, arc Antalya and al-’Alflyii. 

Armenia, whteh ties between the Durub amt The Chain 
Moumain, compmcs Mar'ash, Mjatya, and Anka», ,Wn up 
to the northem end of the section. tu Armenia, in the lifih 
section, originale the river Jayhån and, to ihe east oi it, the 
river Siiyhån. The Javhati flow s South until it tias traversed 
i, Isa the Durub. It then passes by Tarsiis and al-MassIsah, ihen 
tunis nonhwest ward and emmially flov; s into the Mediter- 
rancan south of Selefke. The Sayhån runs parallel to the 
Jayhan. It is opposite Ankara and Mariash, traverses the 
Durub Moimtains, reaehes Syria., tb tn passes by 'Avn 
Zar bah, then tunis away from ihe .layhan, and tu rus north- 
westward. It joins the Jayhan west of a]-Musiteah. 

The Jarirah, wluch is surrot 11 id ed by the portion of the 
Amanus that tums into ihe Chain Mountain, eoniaiiis in the 
south ar-Råfiqah and ar-Raqqah, fullowed bv [_I ar ran. 
Saruj, Edessa, Nis ibis. Samosata, and Amid, north of the 
Chain Mountajn, at the nortbeasterfl end of the section. The 
Euphrates and the Tigris traverse this area in the middle. 
rhev originale in the fifth zone, pas* southward through 
Armenia, and cross the Chain Moumuiii- The Euphrates. 
then, flow s ivest of Samosa ta and Saruj in llji easterlv tiirec- 
tioii. It passes West of ur-Rå fiqah and ar-Raqqah and 011 into 
the sixth section. The Tigris flows east of Amid and shortly 
thereafter tumi to the tast. Then, it soon passes 011 into the 
sixth section. 

1 he sixth section of the lonrth zone contaius the Ja/Inih 
in the west. I mm ed i ate ly east of it is the country of the ’lraq. 


Lil When ttse Mn;jsi\U)m,)h was lieitig writit’it, ibe rulliia Ottomifl wa* 
Mirrad l ti. Orhlmii. 

I bu Ktuldfui cerL ii ti ly i'iumJ AtiUiit-is, hu 1 1 lL ^ k itnpoisitilc JUit.ii] Ims 
al-M-Virrah. fchich ts cijhpIIv wronp bul stimvi tlmi H,is Klid.iun mi^ht tsavr 
lun! som i. atbt-f n :nting titan Ankara ir h]s earlicst tesL Tb c sctaioinl uuips 
of al-ldrm h.ivo du CMM* reuding Zibatrati. A misrejdine Ankara for 
Zitiatrah. WhieJl ilrcady in tlu; limccfaPlrtrisi timl fam in ruin j f or centimes, 
jt easily ev^luuM/d, 
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nrj: ihv bftUfwiftry nf th^ serrion. At the 
boumJary of the ’lriq is thi Mwmtsin uf Isfahan whttfi coracs 
front the - ( >uth uf the sectipn and runs in a westerly direction. 
NVhen it resthes rhe midtilts of the northeni end of the section, i 
it runs vrest Event Willy, 1 civing the sixth seclion, it joint* 
uit it s CQYlTse tlut west. the Chain Moutitain in the littil sec- 
tion, 

1'he sixth sectioQ is di videst into t'vu pi.ii ^ons. si u^em 
and Jti lu stem, The western port i luv. in the south, contulm 
tht point where the Eupbrates leaves the fil'th section, and, in 
the nor th, the point where the 1 igris leaves it. As soon as the 
Euphntes enters the sixth section. at passes Qtrqfsiyi". 

T liere, a (river) branrftfs off fruin the Kupl i rates. It flows 
nnrth imo the Jazlruh and disappeafs there in the ground. 
Shortly past yirqisiyå'. the Euplwates tums south dild passes 
lo the tvest of the Khdbur and on west ot ar-Rahbab. A 
(river) branches offthere from the Euphrates and flows south. 
SifFTn ltes to the wert of it. (This river) then tu nu; cast and 
divides imo u rnimher of branches- Soine of them pass bv al- 
IvLjfah, others bv Qasr 11 »n Hubayrah and al-Jåmi'ayn (al- 
Hiilah), NtJW, in the soul 1 1 of the seetion all Of iliein enter 
ihe third zone and dixappear imo the ground east ol si-JJirah 
and aUhidisivuh. The Euphrates flows directly east from ar- 
Bahbah, and passet north of Hit 1* rlieii flows south ot nz- 
2£b m ' and aUAnhdr. and into the Tigris at Ba glid ad, 

When the Tigris leaves the fifth section for the sixth 
ser i ion, il flnws due east. OppOsite the Chain Mountam wlneh 
connectS with the Mounta.n of al-'Irilq on hs emirse due west, 
and passes north of Ja/irat Ibn ' Limar. Then it læsses 
Mosul in the same way, and Takrit. It reachcs al-lladitliah, 
tums south, leavtng aMlaJithah to the east of it, and hke- 
wisc titt Greater and the Lesser Zåb. U flows direetly south 
and to the west of al-Qiuiisiyeh. Evemua% it reael.es Bagh- 
dad and joins with the Euphrates. Then it flows south, to the 
west of jarjardya, and eventnally leaves the section aml en ters 
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the Third zone.There itdivtdes irttn nwny branches. TTiev mure 
again and there flow intn the IVrsian Gulf at 'Abbsidin. The 
region hetween the Tigris and the Euphratcs, beføre they 
have coroe togGthcr at llaghthd, is thi* Jazirah. Below Bagh- 
dad, another river joins ihu Tigris. It cotnes from norrheast 
of( the Tigris). It reaches an-N.ihruivan opposite Baghdad to 
rhe east. Then it tums south and joius with the Tigris befort 
en tering the third zone. Tor the region between this river 
and the mountuins of aJ-'Iråt] and Kurdistan, there remains 
JftJula’ and, east of it at the inountain, f.lulwan and Savmarah. 

I he western portion of the section contains u mnimteiii 
That starts from the Kurdish mnuntains. and runs east toward 
die end of ihe seetion, tt is called the Motmtsin of Shahraziir. 
It divides the (western portion) into two subdivisions. The 
southem subdivision etmtains Klhmajan. nort Invest of 
lsfahan. This sectinn is called the country of at-BahUh?* In 
the mi tid le of the southem subdivision is Nfahåwand, and, in 
the north. Shahrazur, West of the point w here the two inoun- 
tain ranges tneet, and ad-Dmawar (is) on ihe east, at the 
boundary of the seetion. Ihe otlier subdivision oontains purt 
of Armeni&. induding its principal plape. al-Mardghah. Idie 
portion of the Moumain of aL-'Iråq that faces it is called the 
Mountttin of BSrimmå.** I> is inhabited by Kurds. I he 
G renter Zab und the Lesser Zåb at the Tigris ure behind it. 
At the eastern end of this sectioii lies Aserbatjan, which 
’mcludes Tabrfli and al-Baylarjan.^ Jn the northeast comer of 
the section is a small portion of (the Black Sca,] the C a i pi an 
{Sea of the Khaznrs). 141 

The sevc-nrli scciion of the fourlli zone contams, in the 
Southwest, the largest; portion of the country of al-Bahlfo, 
including Hiimadhan and yazwin. The remainder of it is in 
the third zone; Isfuh&n b situsted there. {Al- Haiti tis and 

'“ Ilds. is acomjprior of el-BakliniityU "T.hlim* f Pir*k),“ which aiN 
pej.-Ld m the Mitter ffwgnpher* CC Ihn Khurnutailhluh. <*. dl . 11 37 i teu); 

p. 3 S {IL s) [tr.]. r 1 * 

*** Cl M i norsk V. JJisdthK pp. 1 Q* L 
m C& MiPinr*U\ JkfudM, p støa. 
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Isfahan) arv surrounded on the snuth by mountains whidi 
oome from the west, pas* through tiic third zouv, Iva ve it in 
thc sjxih svi"tion for the fourth zone, Krøl j°bi the vantern 
portion of the Mouiitiiiti of al- lniiji w has buen ftictttiojted 
bcforc. They (abu) surround the vastem portion of the coun¬ 
try of iit-BahlUi. These moun tårnn which suriotind lsfahfm 
run north from the third trane, entvr this wvvntli sovtioii, and 
then ind o se the country oT at-Bohtus 011 the ckst. Below (*it 
the foot of) ihem. is Qåshdn, folio wed by Qumm. Nvar the 
nmldk of their cøurse, they turn slightly west; then f de- 
siTthtnjr an arc, fhey run nurtheiLStWBrd, and c^entually enter 
the fifdi zone. W'hcrt they tum {west) and makt the rinde, 
ar-Rayy licf, to the easl, Where they tum (west), another 
mountain range starts and runs west W the bo und arv of the 
svvcmh sectUrø- South oF the mountains there is Oazwin. 
North of them and alongside the comteeting mounuins of ar- 
Hjyy. rstending in a ndrtheastvm directinn tn the mkidle of 
the svetion and then mto the hfth zone, lies the country of 
Xa hari stån in the region between these moumains and a 
portion of the Caspian Sva {Sea uf TaLiaristan). 1 * rom the iitth 
zone, it enters die seventh aecrion abemt halfway between 
west and casf. Wbvre thv mountains of ar-Rayy tum west. 
tiiere Ile olhcr, con nev ting mountains* 1 hev ruil di reetly east 
and slightly south, and event ualiy enter the eighth section 
from die west. Between thv motmtains of ar-liayy and these 
mountains, at their starting point, there remains Jurjan, 
which ind udes Bbtfcn. 1 * Hehind these {latter) mountains, 
thvre is a part of the seventh scction that eontainsthe rc- 
mainder of thv desvrt urea between Fars and Khurasan, to 
the c ast of O lishan. At tts fanhest point, near these moun- 
tains, is Asrørabikih. dn the eastern støpes of rhvsc moun¬ 
tains. and extending to the boundtny ■* the w*un t Ues 'he 
mimtrv *.f NTsabur, which bvlongs to KhurSsio. South of thv 
mottntains and east of thv de sen aren, Ues N&åbfir. folW-d 
bv Morw ash-Shåh i | ån 161 at thv end of the s eefon. North o f 
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k and casi of JnrjÆn, are Mihrajån, Khåzarfln, and Tiis, the 
eastcni end of the section. AU tbese pi aces are nortit of thc 
inoLintums. Far to tlie north uf them is the i‘*untry ■»! Nitså, 
which is surrounded by barren stretches of ilesert. in The 
northeastcrn corner of die section, 

The eighth section of the fotirth zone, in the West, ron- 
tains the Oxus which flows from South to north. On jts 
western bank, there ar. Zamm IS1 and Amu! which belung to 
Khunfaan. as well as at-Jahinyah and tJurganj wliieh lx- 
longs to Khuivfimm. The Southwest comer of the section 
sunounded by the mountains of Astarabddh. which were 
found already in the seventh section, They enter this section 
from the west and endrde the (son ttiw estern) comer, which 
includes the remalnder of the country of Merit. In ilte third 
zone, the mountaim pas* between Herat and al-Jføajan, and 
event ua liv comieta with the Bu [tam Mountain. as we tnen- 
lioned there. Fast of the Oxus in the South of this section, is 
the country of Bukhåra, tbllowcd by the country of thc 
S°ghd, with Samarkand as ils principal place. Then comes 
the country of L srijsltiiiiah, ivhicli includes Khupndah at thc 
castem end of the section. North of Satnurkand and Usrii- 
shanah, is tlie land of Tldqd« North of liåq is the land nf 
1 ashkc nt ( ash—Slidslii, which exiends to the easteru Imundarv 
ot the seetmn and oceupies a portion pf the nlnth section that 
in the wuth Includes the rem« inder uf the land of Farghanah. 

I 1 rom this portion ol thc iiitith section, i ciues the river of 
I stikkent (Syr Darya), lt cuts through thc eighth section, 
and event ually fiows in to the Oxus where thc latter leaves ihe 
eighth section in the north for the fifih zone. In ti te land of 
ll^i, u river roming from rhe mnth seciion of thé third zone, 
from the bortfars of Tibet, flow* IntO tlie river ofTasbkem, 
and befure the fatter leaves the nimh section, the river ot 
KarghSnah ttmvs in to it. Parallel to the river of Tashkem 
lies MoimtJflbrdghÅn. which starts from tlie fifth zone, tums 
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southeasr, and eventually liters thi J nimh section and runs 
oloiig the horders of the land of Tashkent* Then. ic tums in 
thc nimh sect ion, continues alung ihe boundaries of Tashkenl 
and Karghanah, goes on to tlie sourhcm part of the section, 
and then en ters thi- third zone. [Jet* een the river of Tash- 
hent and the bcnd of this mountain In the middle of the section, 
there is the country of la rå b, Between it and the land of 
Bukhårå and Khuwårizm are hamen stretches of desert. In 
rhe northeast con ilt uf this section is the tand of Khujan- 
dah, * 1 * * ®* which indudes Isbijåb and yard*."* 

The uinth section of the fourth zone, to the wesi hev ond 
FarghSnah and Tashkent, eoiitains thi- bnd of the Kliarlukh 
in the south, and the land of the Khallukh 161 in the north. 
The wlioie eastem part of the section to irs farthest point is 
occupied by the land of ihe Kim tik. Ir extends over the whule 
tenih section to the QfifåyS M mm tal ns J * T which are al the 
easteni end of the section and lie tliere or a portion qf ihe 
Surrovindtng Sea* *1 hev are the Muuntains ol G og and 
Magog. All these nations ave Turkisli péoples. 

The jijth ton* 

Most of the fim section of the fifth zone is covered by 
ivati-r, t-xcept a small portion of the somh and of tlie easf. 
In this western region, the Sumninding Sea en ter s i nto tlie 
hftli, sixth. and sevent ti zones from the eircle it describes 
aro und the zones. The portion lo ihe mhuIi thal is free frot« 
warer has a triangubr shape. It thi-rc touches Spam and 
tomprises the rem Tudet of it. It is sumnrnded on two sides 

Mkf]te reff-TTULr to KHuJamtih, whldt wai mentiofunJ litfoi-c as situan-il 
ilt Ihe tDutbfiiat nftliP section, putnot be ciirrect. Tltr smional mups .'f iiP 
tørtsl /end Kunjdili* Cf, Minoreky. fjhut&t p. i ti* 

Niiw Savnun. 

,4i Tabu Ht sfmro-Jky. ItuJM, p. a*s. 

TIht i« ihiMibly <1 itVurreiit from thr Khatoj (p Irt'f, aLnvc), <n»t, tit 
spite uf Eli;-: passage. ih«y may he idewfcnl wt* iht- Ktiartukb (p* ma, n* as 

to i hi* dia p ht, nr ni p )38* ahmi'i. 

i 1 - 7 , | j.Tatlpnni lauM. SiaJut V [ 1 Møl. itu. suggwts an 
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by ilie se*, as if by the i«u -.ides of a trianglc. It »‘rupies the 
renminder nf western Spam, iiuhidmg Mnntemayor ie * ou 
die seaeoasi at the begimiing of ihe sectlon tu the smithwesi 
Sfdamanca is to the east, and Zamora tn the north. East of 
Salattianoa, at the Southern end, is Åvlla, and east of it, Tilt¬ 
id land of Castilla with the city of Segovia. North of it b the 
lami uf Leon and Burgos. Bov ond it to the north is the latid 
of Galkia, wliich extends to the cortier of this portion. At 
the Surrotmding Sea there, at the far point of the western 
side (of the triangle), the portion ineludes the region of 
Santiago — that is, (Saint) Jacob. 

Qfeastem Spam, the tnungular portion roma i ns ihe ritv 
of Tudela, at the southem end of the section and to the east 
of CastiUa. To the nurtheasi af Tudela are 1 luesca and 
Patnplona di reetly to the east o I (I (uesca). West of Pamplona, 
there is Estelhi (Quståltah), followcd by Najera 141 in the 
region hetween ILsieHa und Burgos. 'Hus [ triangular) portion 
contains a large mountain. Il fares the sea and the northeast 
side of the trbngte, in dost- pro s i mity botli to it and to ihe 
seaeoast at Pamplona in the east. We have ment ion ed befare 
that it cunnects iu the sowth with the Mvditerraneon in the 
fourth zone. It eonstitutes a barrier for Spam in the north, 
lts passes are gates leading from Spam to ihe country of 
Gascogne, whkh belungs to rhe European Christian nations. 
In the fourth zone, there tiet oti g to (Gascogne) Barcelona 
litkI Narboruie on the shori! uf the Mediterranean; north of 
them, Gerona and Carcassonne: and in ihe ftfth zone, Tou- 
kmse, north uf Gerens, 

The east em portion of this sectiun has the shape of un 
oblong triangler with hs acute angle beynnd the i’yrejiees to 
► i3i the east. Ou ihe Surrmmdiiig Sea, iit the top where it con- 
nects with the Pjronees, this por i ion inriudes Buyonne, At 
the end of it, in the iLui'ilR'astei'n region yt the sertion, is the 


11,1 ihcre jte ruaiiy himl]) MutiifniLiyorn in S|mm, m 'luv rL’^inu 

inii e)wr*liere, de Sbnr's kJcntificauoii with M. nU'itiui--i.'-vrtii, lu Portugal 
if, certiliily coitKt, 

“•Tlit MSS indkiUr t iitsieiuJ uf n, u the fint i-unayruiit <tf thi? tiamc. 
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land of Poitou. which bclongs ro tbe Eurokur ( hristians 
and extends 10 thc end of the section. 

'Hie western region of thc second section contain* the land 
cif Gaseogne. Ncirth af it are the lands of Poitou and 
Bo lirges. m lloth countries have Lieen ment ion ed hy tis. East 
of thc country of Gascogne lies a portion of the Mediter- 
ranean. lt project s i nto this suction likt? a tooth, in an easterly 
di reet ion. To the west, the country of Gasrogne juts out i nto 
a gulf of the Mediterrine«l[?l- At thc northern cx trem itv 
of this portion is thc country of G en tya, 2 Ion g which to thc 
nortli lie the Alps . 111 At their northern limit li es the land of 
Burgundy. East of the gulf of Genoa, which comes from ihe 
Mediterrane«*!, anot her gulf comes from the same sea. The 
two guliV ind ude a portion nf land in the shape ofa peninsula 
i>n which, in thc wesi t lies Pisa. and in the east the great city 
of Home, the capstid of the European Christians and the 
te side [ic c of the Pope, their higheM religions dignitary. ft 
rantains inagnificcnt, hisfoffeally E'amous buddings, imposmg 
monument s , m and gigantie churches, One of thc remarkable 
things at Rome is the river thar flows through it from east to 
wcsT. the bed of which is paved with eopper, m E tørne uontains 
the Church of the Apostles Peter and Paul. who are buried 
in it. North of the country of Rorae ta the country of Lom- 
bardv, which extends to thc houndary of the section. On thc 
ewtém shorc nf the gulf on whidh Rome is situated, lies 
Naples. lt is ad i acent to thc country ol Calahria, which (a tso) 
helongs to the lands of the European Christians. North of it, 
a portion of the Admtic Sea (Gulf of Venice) comes into this 
sectiou from ihe third seetion, taras West, and faces north in 

nn ør pcHL.iis.s- l J L fc npviuiix : |f thie pin«: wsd Pmion U |fc[J rinr &nt\ 

GuHcogrH’) ire i eftTrpsi eg meritlurred Ijdfrrt, it w js prnlwhLy toflftiMd by 

Hm Ktuilå&ri wilSt Bttrgo*. . 

ni Monl Jiin, iipfiiiTsrniJv ulenild^l witli Mnns Jiiv ik t Mrmtjoii*, St. 
Brftiard, Cf- W, HMfiFiinichi Dmit^rhknii #jr -f mnr A r ^^rlMdfr aj-å dtr 

grtwtv Gmgr&phit rirs iJrhf, p. 3fl t fi 

fer My&æl m mil tip ivinple, clftgry, ^Siject. or roøpumrxits. 
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ihiti E*ei:lion. and extends to a Inuit nne-tlurd of tt. A large 
portion of ihe country of die Veuctums is situated on this 
portion of ilte Adriutk Sea, in the smidt, 1:1 irt the region be- 
tween (the Adriatic iiea) and the Surrounding Sea. Narth of it 
lies the country of Aquilc'ia in the siv tit zone. 

The third seetion of the jifth zone coniains in the west 
die country uf Caiahria, ljetween the Adriatic Sea and die 
Mediterrane an. Part of the mainland in the Mediterranean 
in the fourdi zone forms 3 portion id land in the shape of -1 
peninsuia, between two gulfs that exiend due north from 
the Medkerranean into this sediun. ir ‘ East of the country uf 
Caiahria is the country of die Lombards,™ alting s portion of 
land form ed by the Adriatic Sea and the Mediterranfian, 
of which one end en ters the faurth zone and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

lo die fast, this soction is surroimded by the Adriatic 
Sfii, ivhith belodgs to the Mediterrancitit. It ftoivs due 
nonh* dien turns west oppositc the northeni end of the 
section. Alangside it, a large mountain (range) cornes from 
the lourth zone. It faces it (die sea) and runs parallel to it 
on its way nortb, then turns west almig it in the siv tb zone, 
and eventually ends opposite a stram in die nurth of it, in 
the country uf Aquileia, a Gerruan ( Aliimanni) nation, as wc 
sliail ment i on. At this strå its and between it and this moun- 
tain (range), wherc tlie møuntains and the sea go urt"to tiie 
north. lies die country of the Venemns. Where the mutmnnNs 
and tlie sea go off to the west, tlicy border the cminrrv of 
Jdnvåaiysi. and then tin country of the Gernwns (Alaniamii). 
, hk f at the end uf the straits. 


1T< BuL^ mm.K fhr tevt l.y aUilins: "f( [ the Adriilic Siv', entert frem 
tht suLiiJs [hs SIjiic lut* I lir slighlly »nitter (uggesrign ilui “rømh" uhould 
be■ unil« 9[txsM 111 ihe aense «>i " wvn mr Howcvcr, a riiAce *it fhe murr tbøwi 
why ibn HhultiCm speajts here of Vwil« m sitiuited gmtth c f the AdrintkS« 
t eVFn if ila ti^noii it* fb^mbeiil tlmcronlv Ioicj- on ; No case in iLiniiort 
uf • •Surre,iinding Sea" cari h« mailc. ft jlwuW read “Mriiireiraneaii ~ 

ii.i ’i refers to the Gult of Tm.it 1 to und 0 L .' hi-cl of tin- Iftlijm hrnu. 
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The fourth section ol the fifth zone contains a portion of 
the Mediterranean whidi enters tt from the fourth zone. 
(Tliis portion of the sea) is strongly iruiented by arms of the 
sea which jut out in a mm lier ly direction and are separate tt 
by portions of land in the shape of peninsulaa. At the castern 
end of the s eet ion lies the Si rat t s of Constantinople. (This 
narrow body of water) cotnes front this Southern part (of the 
ration), flow s due nortli, and event uallv enters the sixth 
zone. There, it immediatcly tums eastward (and joins) 
the Black Sea in the fifth s eet ion; (the latter also oceupies) 
part of the fourth and sixth rations of the sixtb zone, as 
we s hall men ti on. Constantinople b to the east of this srraits 
at the northem end of the section. It Is a large city and 
\vas the scat of the Byzantine emperors, Thene are many 
glories about the inagmficeni architectural and other monu¬ 
ments there. The portion of this seetion between the Medi¬ 
terrane an ;uid the Straits of Constantinople comprises the 
country of Maeedonia, which belonged lo the (ancient) 
Greeks, whose royal authority had its ori gin there, East of 
the straits and exiending to the end of the section, there is a 
portion of the land of Båt tb. 111 This, l beheve, is the desert 
plsins where, at the present time, the 'I urkomans roam. 
There is (located) the realm oflbtl Uthman (the Ottomans), 
with its ehief city liursa (Bruss;t). lta Before them, it bel un ged 
to the By za min es, from whom it was taken away by other 
nations, and event uafly etttne »UO pos session of the Turko- 
tnans. 

The south west er it part of the fittli section uf the lift li zone 
contains the land of Båt tit (Aiutolia). North of il and ex- 
tending to the boumlary of the section, is the country of 
Amoriunt. East of Anrønum is the Qubsi^ib ( Tokhma Su) 
which flow s intn the Euph rates. It has its soiure in a itunm- 
tain there and flows south tin til it joius tho Eiipinalcs, before 


n> j n || 1t . „Mer geographers. Usfrfiinu M-nJtului ’Ajmtolia." Cf. tori 
Kinimutldlihih, KMb af-MwiJM# wa-l-maméHå^ p. t«7. 
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the latter leaves tins section and c ro ise s over into the fnurth 
zone. West of (the Ettphrates), at the (Southern) end of ilte 
section, the Sayhrin, and west of ir, the Jayhan, originale. 
Both rivers flow atongside (thi- Euphrates). They have been 
meritioned befnre. i£;tst of (the Euplirutes) there. the Tigris 
originales. Il always flous alongside (the Euph rates), atid 
evcntually joins it at BaghdjJ. in, the snutheastem romer of 
this section. behind the moutuain where die Tigris origmates, 
lies May våfariqln, The Qubåqib, uhkh wc have ment ir med, 
divides this section into two portions, The one covers the 
Southwest and eontains the land of fid/jJr (Anatolia), as we 
have said, The hurthemniost part of (the tand of Ifåtih), the 
region ex t erkling to the nurthem end of the seetion and 
beyond the mo un ta in where tlie Qubårjib originales, is the 
land of Amorium, as we have said. The otlier portion covers 
the northeastem and southeastem third (of the seetion), in 
the south of this the Tigris and Euphrates originale. In the 
north, there ts the country of al-BaytaqSn, which adjoins the 
bud of Amorium beliind Mount Qubåqib in and extends far. 
At its end, wliere the Euph rat es originales, is Khar.shariah. 1Mt 
lu the northeast corner is a portion of the Black Sca that 
comtects with the Strå its of Constam mople. 

The shah section of the lifth zone euntuins in the South¬ 
west the country of Armenia, which extends eastward be- 
i, i« yond the middle of the section. Antan ( Erzerum) is in the 
Southwest {of Armenia), To the north (of it) lie Tiflis and 
Dabth East of Arzan is ihe city of Khilut, folluwed by 
Bardlm'ah. In the smitheast is the (capital) city of Armenia. 
There, .Armenia, entering the Ib urt! i zone, ittcludes nl- 
Maråghah. cast of tlie Motmtain of the Kurds whirh is called 
Moumain ot Rå rimmå, and which has boen mentioned belore 
in coimecrion with the sixtli section of the fnurth zone. In this 
section, and iti the fourth zone. Armenia is hordered to the 

** "Mount" nuy t* wrung. i sit lim Kh.ildiih apjamulv cslM the oiouu- 
tam where Hk Qubiqih u ,,sup^^d lo ongirotc Moiuil quhflaiti.’ Ou 
nl-ldrini« xectwral map, ihti ntouiuain it ral led J.ilial N»<ft*n(r j.The reaJ- 
o miet-!talil, ff. K. H-tmprnrm, Ityzantum. \ (i:Ws}, 1 S3 ' 
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C 3 .st bv thccountry of Anfrbiijiui. ^ A^crluijsii si ejjstPi iimost 
point in this section is Ardabil, on a portion of the Caspian 
Sea. The Caspian Sea enters this s eet ion from tlie east from 
rhe seventh s eet ion, and is called the Sea ot T.diaristan 
(CaspUii Sea}, On ifcs northem shore, in this section, it con- 
Uhu a portion of the country of the Khazars. TJley are 
Turkomans. At the northem end of this portion of the Cas- 
pian Sea. a mountain range faegirvs and runs due west to the 
fifth seetion, trosses it. encirdes Mayyafariqin, and en ters the 
tour tb zone ar Amid, wherc it connæts witii the Chain 
Mountain in the northerniriost part of Syria, and from there 
(goes on to) oonnect uith the Amanus, as has alrcady !)een 
mentioned. 

In ihese mnumains in the northern part of this section, 
there are passes thai cu list i tu te a sort of gates giving entry 
fl om boih sides. To the suuth, is the country of the " ‘Gates,” 
which extends eastward to the Caspian Sea. Ihe city of 
Derbend, 1 * 1 which belonga to this country, lies on the Caspiati 
Sea. in the Southwest, the country of the “Gates” adjoins i, 
Armenii- hast of [the country of the Gates), between it and 
Southern Azerbaijan, is the country of Arran (Ar-Ran),'" 5 
which extends to the Caspian Sea, North of these mountuins. 

I kere lies a portion of this section com prising in the west the 
reaim of the Sarir. 134 The northwest rorner of thai portion, 
which constirutes the (northwest) romer of the whole see- 
tioUp is also occupied by a small portion of the Black St.a 
that coimects with the Straits of Lonstantinople. (T,his) has 
liren meutioued befare. This portion of the Black Sta is 
surrounded by the country of ihe Sariv, Trebi/oud, which 
belongS to [ that country) , lies on it. Hie country of ihe 
Siirir ex te tids between ihe mountams of the Gates and the 
northern pari of the section. Il evemuaUy reaches a mnumaln 
in the tast tital constit utes a barrier between it and ihe land 

in set- n, Sfi u> Mm bthlliWn’is Ifitpqduction. sbnv*. 

i« Cf. W. BirtlwM m Et* i-p. “Amm" 
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of thi' Khazars. On the far bountlary of tbt? (country of thu 
Sarir), is the rity øf Stil, Briiind this mounUin terrier, tliere 
is a portion of the land of the Khazars teaehing the nnrtheast 
comer of this section, between the C as pian Sea and the 
northem end of the section. 

The sevemh section of the fifth zone is en rir elv coveret! 
in the west by the C asp) an Sea, a portion of vvhirh protru de* 
into the founh zone to the south, On (ihe shores of) tilis 
portion are situated, as we have menrioned in rnnnecrion with 
the (fourth zone), the country of Tnhiiristån and the mcuirt- 
tains of the Dayfans up to Qazvrin. In the west of this portion 
and coimecthig with it, there is the small portion that Hes in 
the sivilt sectionot‘ the fourth zone. Connwting witb it in the 
nørth is the portion that lies in the eastfcm part of the sixtli 
section above, A part of the nortlmest comer of this secin.ni, 
where the Volgtt fiows into it, is not covered by tfic Caspian 
Sea. In the e.istem region of this secrion there (also) remains 
a part wbkh is not cover ed by the t’aftpian Sea, Il rot irist s of 

t, tjr desert pist i ns in whieh the (Jhuzz, a Turk nation, roam.- 

They are also cailed the Kb Liz, (Ghuzz) looks like an AraLh- 
zation, with ih hceømmg gh, and dmthliug of the t\ [Si — - 
This part is summneted by a moumain (range) to the south 
that enters the right li section, runs nut quite halfway through 
the western part, turns north, eventnally touches the Caspian 
Sea, hugs it closely all the way through its n-maiuirig portion 
in the sixth zone, then turns ;n its end, and separates from 
it. There, It is called Mount Sidy åh. lu li runs westward to 
tlie rixth section of the sixth zone, tben tums bark spiith tn 
the sixth section of the fifth zone. It is this end of the inouu- 
taiti (range) thai lies in this section Iwtween the land of the 
Sarir and the bild of the Khazais. The land of the K lia zars 


iSi Tlie | m li tf sis in d imrgiru] ncue m B ttjid i,, _ifk| iifuuruj inctir^rJted 
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e\temls along the slopcs :'f tin- rmumtain callcd Mnum 
Shiyali in ihe tsixth and sevcnth secliøns. »» Wlll be men- 
tioned. 

The whole eighth section of the fifth zone contnins desert 
plains oliere thcGbtiZi, a Turkish Mt ton, roam* Tn the suutlt- 
ttttit is Lake Aral, i nto whieh the Oltitt flows. Its rireum- 
ference is three hundred miles. Many rivers flow inta it from 
these desert pluLtis. In the mjrtheast is tlie Lake uf Ghur- 
gh ilri , 3 ** a fresh-water lake. lis ciroumfeivncc is Four hundred 
miles, lu the nnrthem region "i ihis section stands Monnt 
Murghår / 97 which mearis *'Sno\x Mouittain," because the 
snovt om il i icver melrs. It li es at the far end ot ihe section. 
South ot the Lake of Ghurglum thert is a mountam of solid 
siutie where nothtng grows. it is adled Ghurghun Motmtain. 
The Sake ks nam ed after it. Tn the Ghurghun .nid Murghår 
Mountains north of the lake, innumerabltt rivers have their 
origin. They flow into tlie lake from both sides. 

The nirnh section of the fifth zone contains the country of 
the Adhkkh, m a Turkish nation, west of the country of the 
Ghuzz, and east of tlie country of the Kimak. In the easi at 
its end. (the section) is hugget! by the QAfiyå Mountains 
tliat surround Gog and Magpg. They stretdi tlier c from 
south to north, assuming this dinection right after enterihtr 
from iln tenth -miurn. which they had, in turn, entered liom 
the ene! of the tenth section of the fourth zone. There, they 
horder the Surrounding Sea on the northern houndarv of the 
section I hev ihen mm Wi-si in the temli sminn of the fourth 
zone and extend alinost to the rti iddie of the section. From 
where they begin to this point, they s urin und the country 
of the Kimåk. liniering the len ih section of the fifth zone, 
they cross it in a westerly diret tion to i es end. South of tlicm 
rtmavns a portion of that section that stneiches weat in an oU- 
long shapc und contains the end of the country of tlie Kimiik. 
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The mountains, then. eriter the uinih ftectkm at its nnrth- 
eastem bander, soon tum norlh, and run due north 10 the 
riimh section of the si* tit zone, wliere tlu Dam (of G c ant! 
Magog) is siiu iiteti. as wc fthai I mention, Thure remains rhe 
portion that ts summnded tn the Qut';iy£ Mountain.s in rhe 
northeast »romer of this scetion. It is ohlong in shape and 
stretches southward, El belongs to the country of Gug. 

The temh section »d the tifth zone is etitireiy coveret! hy 
the tand of Gog, except fora ponton of the Sunouading Sea 
whith covers part uf ir in the uasr from smith to tu ir th. and 
erecept for rhe portion thai the Quf.iyi Mountaiiis leave in 
the Southwest on ilietr wav through the seetbn. Everything 
else is thp Laid uf Gng. 


The lijth XOtU 


Half of the firsi section 01 the sixth zone is mostly co vered 
hv die sea. whitrh siren hes eastward in j curviug luie atong 
filt norihem fart, then runs southward alo ug the eaMcm 
part, and erab near the southem purt £of ihe sectronj. A 
Portion «f land tn this part is not covered by the sea. tt U 
sutitlur in shape ro a peninsula, fbnued hy two arms of the 
SuTTomiding Sen It U lotig and wide. All this is the land of 
Britta ny. At the emnmec to it, between those two arms (of 
the sea) and in ihe southeast eomer of this section, ihere is 
the i uuntry ot Sevs \\ hicil ts adjuccni tu the vountrv »»i foitou. 
(Ttie country of Poitou) has been mentioned beføre in fXXb * 
nectiem with the Hi st and sewmd »etions of the fifth zone. 

Ihe second section oi llie sixth zone is cntwtd hv thu 
Sunt) undtag Sea in the west and nnrth. In the northwest, it 
mvers an oblong portion (extending) over more thun h,Uf 
(the soutb-nmh ex tension) of (rhe section), 1 ^ east of Bm- 
tany (whicii was merit ioned) in the Hrst section. (This portion 
of the sea) connotts with the Alfaer portion ui the norrh (duo 
ex funds) hum wesi to east, It witiens sojilewhat in the wost— 
em^ialt ot (the section). Tlierc, a portion uf the isluntl nf 
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England is aituated. It is a large, far-flung Uland whirh con- 
tains il numbcr ofcities and is die seat ofa imgnificem realin. 
The rem j inder of(EngUnd) iies in the seventil zone. South 
of and a dj acent to tilis -western part and fht- Island located 
diere, (and still) in the western hnlf of this »etion, are the 
countries of Norntandy and Flanders. Then, diere is (north- 
em) Krante in tlie Southwest of this seetion, and, east cif it, 
the country of Burgumly. All these coumries belong to the 
European Christian nations. Tb« fastem half of the seetion 
con tu iris the country of the Ger mans (Alamanni), The South 
is taken up by the country of Aquiieia, whh the country of 
Burgundy farther north. and then the lands ofLomine and 
Saxony On a portion of the Surrounding Sea in the north- 
cast comor, is the land of Frisia. All thesc countries belong 
to the Gcnmin (Abmantii) nations. 

The western part of the third seetion ot' the sixih zone 
contains, in the souih, the country of Bohemia, 1 ™ and in the 
north, the country of Saxony. The eastuxn part contains, in 
the South, the country of Hungary. and in the north, the 
country of Poland. (J ] tingary and Poland) are separated by 
the Carpatbian Mountains (lialwåt). They come from the 
foitrth section, run north w fert, and eventually end in the 
country of Saxony at the boundary uf the western hal i (of 
this sectiori), 

'Hic fotirrh sectiun of the sixth zone, in the south, con- 
taim the country ofjathuliysh, 1 "* and, in the ftorth, the coun¬ 
try of Russia. They are separated by the Orpathian Moun- 
tainr, trom the beginning of the section in tlie wt-si to Its end 
in the esstem hall. East of the land of Jathitliyah is die coun¬ 
try ot jarmåniyah. In the southeast romer, theré is the land of 
Constantinople and thu city of Corisuntinople at the end of 
the strå its roming from die Mediteminean, where it con- 
nccts with the Black Sca A sm all portion nf the Black Sea 

CX iio^iecrbad], DmivUaid md mm .Ywhharl&idtr . . . {* 1 ^ 

it*- LewkJi^ La ft tøv . . . U, 17?>T k 30 fl' M tx\\ mrctJ JalMlljmh to 
KimelhlMg \\fa MA.iiclLinia [Sertol and Biilgå™), gerning Jar- 

ininivah. wtech coulil lurdl y be Omniny, to Rumumii, Romnnia ti. 
& 3 i to Dl niji 
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connecting witli thu straits appears in tho southeast comer of 
the section. The coroer betweea the strails and tho Black Soa 
cnntains Musannåh [?].** 

The hf ih i'tvuun nf tho •-ixfh zone, in the south, mntains 
ihc Black Sea, stretching duo east from the straits at tho end 
uf ihe fourth section. ft i røverses the whule nf this section and 
part of the sixth section. covenng a distance (in I engt h) of 
1,300 miles from ils beg inning and f in width) uf 600 mil* 1 ' 
Beyond the- Black Sea in the south of this section, tberc ro¬ 
manis a piece of the mainland which is oblong tn shapo and 
Stretches from West to easi. The (western portion) of it con- 
tains Heractuia 181 on the sliore of the Black Sea, (a city) 
ad jarent to the country of al-Baylaqin in the fifth zone. In 
the east{ern portion) of it is the land of the Aluns, with its 
principal place, Sinope, on the Black Sca, N'orth of the Black 
Sea in tilis section is the land of rhe Bul c ars (Biirjfin) m 
the west, and in the eaat die country of Russia. AU (these 
cotmiries) tie on the shorts of the Black Sea. The country of 
Kussia surTounds thu country of the Bulgars Burjån), ( 1 ior- 
dering it) in thu rast (em portion) of this section, iri the 
north (em portion) oi the Hiih section of the suventh zone, and 
in thé west (em portion) uf tliu fourth seetion of the sixth 
zone. 

Ihe sixth section of ihe sixth zone contasns in thu west 
the re ma i rider nf the Black Sea, whurc it tums slightiv north. 
Between the Black Sea and the northum iHiimd.iry of the 
section is the country ,>f the Comans,^ Kollowing the nortli- 
ward direuion of the Black Sea, there is the rcmaimlcr of 
t, Ms 2 thu country uJ the Ainiu, v. im-h wa> at the Southern end of 
the fifth section and which bure hero i ties wider as it extends 
north wurds. Itv the eastem part of this section. the i and of 

m c lll,lkatt '- lH>w*ver, thoi itu- , [s vowrlless. C f. Minonkv-Marvali, 
P ' **“=« it mjulu Tu itir ottrmpTcii iifeiititiiaitiaiMwiib Mtn- 

enivm fli kJ wnh rhe Ansblc wi.ird tiuLmiiig <h daiti " 

n. sa id ibis Cbipter, itbov*. He«, m fipcUIma b ttmhh. tn B, 
Lhis u psfiid liv rom-ciicm From Hrqth, 
rti Sre n. ^ ti ta this clidjjierr, tbovt. 
im Cf. Minursky, [JmitM. jj. ses. 
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the Khazars con Tinne s, amt farther ewt ties the land of the 
Borris. 1 ** In The northeast romer is the land. of the BuEgars 
(Bulghar). In the southeast romer is the land of Balanjar, 1 ** 
which is ttiere traversed. by a portion of Mount Sbiyah. IM 
These moimtuins follow (the coast of) tin Caspian Sea later 
un in the sevettth settiun, and, af rer separat ing from it, run 
wcsl ucross this part (of the sixth section), and enter the 
sixth section uf ihe fifth zone, where they are linked with the 
Mnutitajns of the "Gates/* The country of the Khazars lies 
on both sides of thetn. 

The se ventil section of the sixth zone contains in the 
South an area that Mount Shiyah cut s acroii?, to the western 
bouTulary of the section, atter leaving tlie Caspian Sea. It is a 
portion of the country of the l\h azars, East of (the country 
of the KJ ia zars) is the portion of (the eoast of) the Caspian 
Sea that is tmverfled by Mount (Shiyah) in the northeasr. 
Beyund Mount Shiyah, in die nortbwest, is the land of the 
Bum?, In the east(em portion) o!' the section is the land of 
the Bashtjirs 11,7 and the Perhetiegs, 19 * Tut kish nations. 

The entJnt Southern part of the eighih seetion of (the 
sixth zone) is occtipied by the land of the Khulukb Turks. 1 ** 
The northemregion contains in the west the Stink higI-and 
and, in the east, the land G og and Magog are saul to have 
laid Waste before the Dam was con strut* ed. In this Stinking 
Land, thu Volga, one of the largest rivers in the worid* 
originales. It passes through The country of the Turks and 
Hows in to the Caspian Sea in die seventh seetion of the fifth 
zone. The Vo lga makes many tuniings. I t origiiiates in a 

mi xiu j v havs bfH’ii wifli Tin- Hi in wh Mukshft-Mortlvji Cf. 

Mniorikv, Jfutidti, pp. +63 ff.; NBmirsky-MiLrvait, p. LOK I Hibei. -Irrkh 
OrkuWHl. XX111 (l øm)* >29. 

U. Cf 4 7rt, Validt Torat, Jfct Fn^Mn') Hnub-iriit ( AhhwDungEn flir 
dir- Kunde rf.o MoT^ntond». Nu. s+) (Lcipzlj:. i '-t-.i,, pr «h .« i 91 tf., 
M'(ri4 , . 

■H Julul Shiyah JuIi/.uU. Sce n. tb s «> this 'luipicr. above 

01 Cf. MiricirsisVi Ijmtdii, p|». Staf. 

■* Cf Mirwrskj?. IjuJM, ip. $i« tf.; Minursky-Marva«, pp. tos f 

1,11 fire n. J 32 tu tlii« chapter, pbove. 

» a. Zeki V.1 lidi Togan, op. tit , p. dl fri. *}, tllggMM the Iwn 
originally reftrred to the ml or or qudhiv of dit seil (blu* liumtu). 
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mountain in the Stinking Land, froin whit'h three sircams 
issue and unite to farm une river II flmvs dut- west tu the 
l>muld^ry of thu seventh sut. tion of rhe sixth Kone and tiirns 
north into the seventh s te t ion of the seventh Zone, where ti 
flowy along the southweMetn houndary. Ir [taves rlit seventh 
zone in the sixth scciion. Hmvs j shurt distance west, then 
rums sotith a second time, did retums lo ihe sixth surt ion <if 
the sixth zone, where a brsnch emnes out of it and Hows west- 
ward inio the Black Sea in that søenen. (The Volga itself 
next) passes through a portion of the country of ilte Butgars 
(Bulghår) in the northeast, leaves the sixth zone in the 
seventh seetton to tum sotiLh a third tone, tiows through 
Moimt Shivith, traverses the country of the Klwzars, and 
enters the fifth zone in the seventh section. There it flows 
into the Caspian Rea. in iIiue portion of the Southwest romer 
of the section which is nol covered bv the sea. 

The ninth section of the sixth zone, in die west, eontoins 
the country of ihe KJiifshlkh Turks-ihe Qipchaqs — and the 
country of the Turgi sh, 501 who art also Turks. In the east, it 
contaiiis the country ol Magog which i'- separated from the 
west bv the afore-men tioned mrroUnding llJlu Qufiva Moun- 
tains. 1 hev start at ihe Surrounding Sea in the eastem part 
id ihe f<mnh zone, and foliow (the Surrnunding Sea) to the 
nort Item bo undary ot the zone. 1 liere, thev leave U and run 
north w esterly umil tliey enter the nimh /eetion of the fifth 
zone, where they return To their tonner due northerlv course 
into ihe ninth scction ol (the sixth zone}, which they cross 
trom south to north, hcivriitg a Ilt tle to tfie west. There, in ihe 
middlo of (the mountains), is the Dam built by Alexander. 
The motintaios, then, omtinue due north into the ninth sec- 
tion of the seventh zone, which they traverse from tin- M'iirfi 
on up to ihe Surrn tinding Se-a lu the north. They follow alotig 
it from there westward mto the fifth scction of ihe seventh 
zone, where they enen urner .i portion of the Surrmmiling Sea 
to the West. 

" l Mifir*TEiky p bJuJuJ t pp, ^00 |T. 

“■ Cf. uligvii^ p. i5& | and btshm, p t | f ^ 

im 
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In the rniddle of diis ninth secuøn is the Dam built by 
Alexander, as we have sabl. Correct information about il i» 
Ib und in the Quran. 'Ubaydallåh b, Khnrradadhlhh men- 
tioned in his gru graphics! work tu: that aUWåthiq muw in a 
drenm thai the Dam had opetied, Frightened, hf awakened 
and sent Salfan (Satlåm) the dragoman to investigate the 
j >;ini and to bring back information about tt: and a desenprinn 
ofit. vvliii’h he did. This is a long story that has nothing ro do 
w ith the purpose uf our work. 

The tenth seotion uf the sixth zone is occupied by the 
country of Magug. ex ten ding to ilte end of (the sectiou), 
Thore ir horders on a portion of the Sumnmding Sea whiih 
surrminds (the seetion) to the east and north. (This portion) 
is ohlong in tUe north and uldens sOTncwhut in the easi, 

Thf irt inlh trin; 

The Stirroimtiing Sea mvers most uf thi: seveli th zone in 
the north (from the begti ming} to the m hid Le of the fifth 
se ilion, wbere it touches the Qufåya Mountahis thai sur- 
roumt! Gog and Magcg, 

Thu iirst and spcoiid sections are oovered by water, except 
for the portion not covered by water where the island of Eng- 
land is Located, most of which lies in the seeond seetton- In 
the first seetiou, thero is a comer of England which ex tolds 
tovvards the nortlt- The rentainder, vvith a portion of the -sea 
i hat 1'nciri'U-s it, li es in the second seetion of the sixth koik-, 
It was men tion cd ihcne. The diarmel connecting England 
vvith the maittbmil Is there twclve miles wide. Beyond the 
islaud of England, in the north of the set ond section, is the 
istand of Raslandah, 1 ^ oblong in shupe, stretching length- 
vvise fro m wesi to east. _ _ 

“» Ct KitJb j 1-Mu.dlii xm-l-maPidtii, py. I Bi tT. I crst)i pp. 13+ ft [ir 1, 
Cf alw F Kosemlml, Jokttui) nf tkt .•imtrkan ibirntul ituiriy, LXXI (I9&1 
t -.h por I tu i KSiiirr.ti: m 1 1ii)i«i**uiifto fur il-Urtst, tn m 57 tu ifiu rhupi«-, 
•bove. 

- I Lit' vovii'I uf itu- firs! syllable is emirrly wncvrtaiji Ibisldiutah has 
idt'nrifit’d wiUi Iccbind nr Lrehrd, but i* rniuiilrrnl jc uniiLt'mirtfd pari of 
Son I vin I b> V li. Stvvi-iiwn. Xtøtffidi /(iifjriJ lim, XXVlt (l^J. 
2LHd-i, 

tus 
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Chapttr ft StroHti IWftttÆj Dimttim 

Most of the third scction of the sevcmh iont is coveret! 
bv vater, cxcept for >m o bioti g portion in tht >nufh that is 
widcr in its e.rstorn part. Hore, ihe land of Poland continues, 
h w.ts> mentioned in carlileCtlon with the third sectlotl of die 
sixrh zone, as ly mg in the north of it. In the western part of 
tlte portion of the sea covering this set tion, diere Ues a mund, 
wide(Uland). It is coniiected with the m« inland by an istlimus 
iti the south, which leads to the land of Poland. North ofit is 
the Uland of Nonvay, 26 * oblong in shape, which stmches 
lengthwise from west to east in the north [of the sectum). 

The fmirth section of the sevenih zone is entirely cover ed 
t, i-Kf in the north by die Stirroundtng Sea from the western to the 
eastem (boundaries nf the section). Its Southern part is not 
covered by the sea. To the west, it comaens die land of the 
Finland f f) iK TurUs. To the east Ues the country ofTavast,*"* 
followed by the land of PUtonia [f] pr7 exteriding to the eastem 
boundary of the scction. (Estonia) is perrnanently covered hy 
snow- and has Sit I le civdizatrøn. li horders oh the country of 
Russi a tn the fourth and fiftli ser ti ons of du >txth zutie. 

The fifth scction of the seventh zone lontains in the west 
xhe country of Russia. In the north, (Russia) m “ extends to 
where the portion of the SurroUndlttg Sea and the Qiifåvå 
Mdutitatrø mect, as vve have mentioned before. The eastem 
region of the aeetion tomains the condotiation of the tand of 
the Cnmans, wli'tch Ites on (the shore of) a portion nf the 
Black Sea in the sixdi seetion of the sixth zone. It reaches 
the Lake ol T-r-m-y " JU * in this scction. This is a fresh-wottr 

“■ Cr. O. J. TiiLli'ren (Tuulio), Studie Oncnljhd. Vi S (ijjjiii}. ftf f. 

Ibn HtnldiJii read F.iyrnj-ni or tbt l:kf {txjrti.ips rather, QaymdutJ,), 
vrliirli Miggrued Msnuerhing Tli rk i ih to lian. Fnr Mie rending Tinmårk - 
ruikm), cf. Tullgtuii, ibid., pp_ iif*fF 

*"* Tivaaland, llaiuc. Cf. Tfcllgren, itu!., pp. hjj tt. 

Cf. Hiflgren, (bid., fip 12s- f Itin KfnbtiWa speltinn looks iike that af 
Ha.'sLyPrt-ih, iti the vettuid itrvtim 

MT., liic dals ir.md in t.' in with ilw verb (Vit-f.iitfdAJ) mak« it 

ct-ruin thai Husija (aml im: i lit sectiun} is niejjii llowrver. tJie statcnumt in 
tianltv otrreii Oti Mit w-L-fionnk tnap of nl-ldrist, the “rorumuAiinn of tlir l.m.t 
of tht Magbw" woulti *«tn u> lsr r-etwi-un Rmssl;« ami iht Surrmttulmg Sm. 

rali^rtm, p. I f)3, corrij.uiro’ Tyrunhe, ii city o« iheSem uf Aiw, msn- 
linned hy pinlernj v. 6, 
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lakc into which dram rnanv rivers from the mountains south 
and north of it. In the norrheast of this section is ihe land of 
the Nabiriyah sr,J Turks, which exteneb to ihe boundary of 
iiit- section* 

Th e sixth s« tion of the sevenih zone oontains in the 
Southwest the i'ontUluat'ton of the hind of the Coman^. In the 
middle of thai region is Lakc Gli-n-w-ji, :i “ I his is a fresh- 
>vater lakc into which dram the rivers from the møuntains in 
the regions east of it- lt is constantly frozen because of the 
severo æld* exccpt for a short while during ihe summer. East 
0 f the country of the Comans is the country of Russia, which 
started in the northeast of the fifth section of the sixth zone. 
In the aoutheast cortter of this (the sixth) section, is ihe 
Temainder of the land of the Bulgars (Bulghår) that started 
in the northeastem part of the sixth section of the sixth 
zone. In the middle of this portion of the bud of the Bulgars. 
i liere is tlie point wbere the Volga makes its firsi tum to tlie 
■iøiith, as has benn men doned. Hie Qufåjfa. Moumains stretch 
all along ihe northem boundary of the sixth section from the 
west to the east. 

The seventh section of tlie sevenih zone, in the west. con- 
taiiis the rem a inder of the land of the Pechenegs, a Turkish 
nation. Réginning m the nørtheastem part of the preceding 
sixth and Southwest of this section, it then, in the smith, 
enters the sixth zone. In the east. there is the remainder of the 
) an d 0 f the Bashiprs, fbllowed by the remainder of the Stink- 
ing Und, which extends to the easicm boundary of the sec¬ 
tion. The northern boundary of tlie section is formed by tlie 
surroundtng QGfåyå Mountains stmcliing (all al on g it} from 
the west tn the east. 

The eighth section of the seventh zone coma iris in the 
Southwest the con t inuit ton of the Stinking Land. East o) it is 
the SunkenLand, a remarkable place- It is m immun« 


» Talltjren, pa. im ff„ reuii Biåraw. whkli scenis ven; ^ausibte, 
in ct Minonky. V*.W. pp- «Tf. N» iiwmiitømpn haj ben. wjHEeirted. 
'Ilte MSS seein to luve '^niJWHr nr '-nJn, hue *<iyn iaciTUiiily nut eorreci 
»“ tat., * d«E;.“ 
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opening in the earth, so deep i hal thc bo (tora rannot tie 
rearhed The appe uraner of &moke du ring the dav and >>1 fire 
ai iitglit, which by turas tiåres up and tlisappesrs, leads to the 
cwiclusion that the plan* is mhabiU’J, A river is orcasitunally 
st'fn rherc, lt cuts through it trom south to north. tn the east 
of this section is the Waste Country, which horders the Dam. 
Across the ttortbem limit of the section arc the Qiifåyå 
, ms Mountains, stretching aU along it from the weat to the ejst. 

The ninth section of the seventh zone contatns in the west 
the country of the KhiSshdkh, thtit is, the Qipchaqs. It b 
traversed by the Qufayå Mountains æltere they mm away 
from the norxh (of the section) at the Surmunding Sea and 
runsoutheast through the mhidle (of the section). They then 
leave (this zone) for the nitith section of ihe sixih zone and 
pass across it. There, in the middte oi them t h the Dam of 
Gog and Magog, which we have alreaily mentioned. The 
eastem part of this section contuins the Tand of Magog, 
hehind the Qufaya Moumaitts, nu the It 511,1 is not very 
wide and is oblong iti shape and surrounds it ir« the east and 
nor th. 

The temh section of the seventh zone is entirely covered 
bv the sea. 

P 

o 

Tilis finishes the discussion of the world map with the 
se ven zones. 

In the creaiion of heaven and carili and the difference 
between rtight and diy, there arv sjgns for those who know. 11 * 

(ir&inmutii'ilh „ tiii- |jrunmjii tan refW nnh tn The lun il nf Magi'g. 
and the iccotui it to ihc sna. lluwevpr, tUldriEi'v nriiiniil m.i|, ,Huu,i tli.it 
il i-, thv '■en w hid i o rim vt-ry wide ind (jblutig in shaji,- und s.wrminiis the Und 

Of Magug. 

•» Cf. Qur*auHi »CTse- uuli m a Mini.v*}. S.i - i). 
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The Itmfewii and tkt inUmpølt* SMrt- The infisena 
ojfhc air upau Sht tolør nf human tving .i and up oit manjf 
(nther] is pitis </ timr tondiitaju 


HAVE exfiAixed that therultivated region 
VV of that purt of the earth v-hich is not covered hv water 
lifts ils center loward the rorth, because of ih g excessive heat 
in the south and the excessive cold in ihc north, The north 
and the souih rcpresenL op pos i Le extremes of vold and heat. 
|t nccessarily folluws that I liere milst bc a. gradual deerease 
from the ex tre mes Loward the center, which, thus, is moder¬ 
ate, The fourth zone is the most tempera te oiltivatcd region. 
The bordcring third and tifth zones are rather dose to bring 
temperstte, The sixth and seeond tones which 3rc adjueent to 
diem are far from tempera te, and the flrst and seVéRtli zones 
still less so. Ther efor c, the Sciences, the craffe. the bilitdings, 
the cln thin g, the foodstuffs, the fruits, c ven the animuls, and 
cverytliing thu tomes into being iti the three middle zones 
are distinguished by their temperate (we ll-pr oportioned 
di :i rart er). The human uiliubitiiiHS ii these zones <iie uioie 
tempcraic (well-pmpGrtioned) in their bodies, color, chanu- 
mr qualities. and (general) conditions." 1 * Thcy are found to 

»“Cf. IMJWI, pp. <t*-‘ Mt. . ,, 

*m BuLtt| uja, hen- “and mliplon*, eveii inrliiding tlie varmu* ( manifesta¬ 
tion, .rf> pi n; i) icc v Iliai JM. roiistlv to I« (bund tTicre, in .is mudi *»»»■ hi stor iral 
in K intuition ubout prophntc nussimsi inTbt vuiihem nortbeni kimuji* !'luj 
, o«»c IO our iiLitiee. TTib Iwcause onlv iliosu representatives '.'filie i human) 
Mieciutelialiaw the most p«f«i phyuqiiea.tdcharacter aredisiingmiihcd u.y 
propheu and mciKctijpn. TI* (Jui-iti says U-t 10 £ I4M)|, *You sre the 1**1 
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Lk* extremely moderate in thcir dwetlings, elothing, food- 
studs, and crafts. They usse houses that *ire well consmuied >if 
stonc and embctUshcd by craftsmanship. They rival cach 
other in produutiem of the very bcst tools and implemcnts. 
Ainong them. one fimis the natura! minerals, such as gold, 
silver, iron, topper, lead, and tin. In their business dealmgs 
they use the two predous metals (piId and silver). Hiey 
avoid intemperance qutte generally in all their condittorø. 
Such are the inhu bi tants oF the Maghnb, of Sy ria, the two 
’lriqs, Western India (as-Sind), and Chirta, as well as of 
Spam; also the European Christians uearby, the Galieteas,* 14 
and all those who live toget her with these peoples or uear 
them in the three tempera te zones. The ‘lrac| and Sy ria are 
direetly in the ntiddle and therefore are the most temperate 
of all tbese cemntries. 

The itihabiuims of the zones that are far from temperate, 
Such as the ftrst, second, sixth, and sevotth zones, are also 
fanher removed from heing temperate in all their co ndit to ns. 
Thcir buddings are of clay and reeds. Their foods tuds are 
i, tso dnrra and lierhs. Their dothmg is the leaves of trees, whtch 
they aew logether to cover themselves, or aminal skins. 
Most of them go na ked, The iiuits and seasonings of their 
eountries are »trange and tndined to he intemperatc. In thcir 
business deatings, they do not ase the two noble metals, Ina 
Cupper, iron. or skins, upon wlikh they set a valuø for the 
purpose of business dcalings. Thcir qua li ti es of character, 
moreover, are dose to those of dumb smimals. lt has even 
heen reported that most of the Negroes of the fim zone dwell 
ineaves and thickets, eat hcrtis, live in <.av;igc isolation and do 
not congregate, and eat each other. 11 * The same appties to 

B«'«!* (everj for mankind.’ The purpwie ofihi* b i»* hevo the divim’ 

mes&tge or the prcip^fi & fulSy acitfpiftd/* 

nit a\«iikbh‘ \5^S, iik Sudiitcr E, >1o om lutve thi? passage, which oppar- 
entJy w i* ddeled by Ibii KbaldLm very iMrly ■* aiiperfiumi«, in v-tøw nf stidi 
laler reiiinrki* aa those belo*, pp. tfrø and 1 ts t 

Ttoliiq »rid?: "Hafnims (Rum), Greekii. , /' 

au Se* j>. N!/, jbovt. Set tbo i.xfihf., below. 
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the Slavs. The reason for this is tha: their remoteness from 
being temperate produces in them .1 cJispcjsitii^ii and character 
similar ro tliose of ihe dumb animals, and they become corrc- 
spondtngly remoie from humanity. The same ako appltes to 
their relipious eund ilions. Thev are ignorant ofprophwy and 
do nu! have a religion law, exoepi for the small miner ity that 
lives tiear the temperate regions. (This minority indudes,) 
for imbmoe, the Abyssititajns, who are ueighbors of ihe 
Yemenit« and have been Christians from pred s b mk and 
Islande times down to ihe present; and the Mali, the 
Gawgaw, and the Talsrur whø live close to the Maghrib and, 
ai this time, are Muslims. They are said to have adopted 
Islam in the seventh [thirteenihj century. Or, in the north, 
them are those Slav, European Christian, and Turhhh nations 
that have adopted Chris tianity, All the o ther mliabltants of 
the irs tempo rate zones in the South and in the north are 
ignorant of all religion. (Religions) scholarshjp is lackmg 
amung them. All their comlitiom are remote from rhose of i, i.n 
human heiiigs and close to those of wild animals "And He 
urernes what you do not krmw.' ur 

T"he (foregoing statement) is not contra diet ed by (he 
existence of the Yemen, the Hadramawi, al-Ahqaf, the 
liijlz, ihe Yamamah, and adjaeent regions of the Arabkn 
Pcninsula in the tirsl and second zones. As we have men- 
t ioned P !1S the A rabi an Peninsub is s urro und ed by the sea on 
three sides. 11 se humidity of { the sea) inHutnces the humidity 
in the air of (the Ara bi an Pemiwula). This diminishes ihe dry- 
ness and intern per ance that (otherwbe) the heat wouldcaujse. 
Berause of tSie humidity from ihe sea. the Ara biars Peninsula 
is to some degree temperate. 

Geiiealogists who had no knowledge of the true nature 
of things imtgined thal Negroes are the children of Ham. 
the son of Noith. and that they were singltrd out to he black 
as the result of Nosih's c urse, whicb produced Ham's color 
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Ckafittr i: Third Prrfatory Duattm* 

and the sin very God infhcted upon his descendents, It is 
ment ioned in the Torah that Noah ctrrsed his son Ham. 
No reference is made tlicre to blacliness. The c urse ind u>: leti 
ru- more than that ihm's descendent s should be tit C staves of 
lus brothers descc-ndints* To attribute the blaekntss of the 
Negroes to Ham, reveals disregard of the true nature of heat 
and cold and of ihe inHuenæ thev exereise upoti the air 
(dinute) and ujvon the treårures that come itito being in it. 
The black color (of skin) common to the mhabitants of the 
first and second zones is the result of the composition of 
the air in which they live, and whidj comcs abour under the 
influence of the greatly iricreased heat in the South. The surt 
is at the zenith there twice a year at short intervals. In (ai- 
atost) all seosuns, the sun is in culm'maium for a long time. 
The light of the sun, therefore, is pleiitiful*** People diere 
have (to uildergo) a very sevefe summer, and their skins lurn 
black because o!' the excessive heat Somethtng Mim ilar lrap- 
. IS3 pens in the two corresponding zones to the north, the »event h 
and sixth zones, Tlicre, a white ml or (of skin) is common 
among the inhabitants, Ukewise the result of the composition 
of the air in which thev Uve, and which mines about under the 
influenccof the excessivecold in the north. The sun is always 
on the horizon withiri the visual tield (of the human observer), 
or dose to it. It never ascends to the zenith, nor even (gets) 
close to it. The heat, therefore, is vvyak in this region, and the 
cold severe in (almost) all seasona. Jr consequence, the color 
of the inhabttams is white, and they rend to have lit tic body 
hair. J’urther eoiisequences or the excessive cold are hine 
eyes, freckicil skin, and blond hair. 

The hfth, fo ur ih. and third zones oceupy an in termedi ate 
position. Thev have an a bu nda ti t sharc of iempcranfe, IJ1 
which is the golden mean, 1 he Foiirth mnc, being the one 


"Ct Gen, mas, “S« y. lutr, ■buve. 
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most nearly in Tin? renter, is as temperan as ian tic. We liavc 
ment voned that bdfere, æ The physique and character of lts 
m I mi bit an t s are tempera te to the (high) (tegree nccessirited 
by the com position of til c air in wliieh they live. The third and 
fifth zones lie on either side of the fonrtii, but tliey are less 
centrally tocated. They are doser to the hut south beyond the 
third zone and the cold nurtli beyond ihe tifth zone. However, 
they do not bccome intern[xerate. 

The four other zones iire hitempcrate, and the physiqm- 
and character of the ir inhabitants show )t. The ttrst and 
sccond zones are excessi vely hot and black, and the sivth 
arid seventh zones cold and white. The inhahitants of the first 
and second zones in the South ure caltcd the Abyssmiam, the 
Zanj, and the Sudauese {Negroes). Thcse are synonyms used 
to design ti tc the (part kular) nation that has tnrned black- The 
Dame "Abyssmians,'’ however, is restricted to those Negrnes 
whu live oppnsite Metra and the Yemen, and the natne 
"Zanj” is restricted to those who live aln rig tlie Ind ian St-a. 
TJiese names are not given to tliem bccause of an (alleged) 
descent from >1 black human hellig, he it Ham or .my one else 
Negroes from the south who sortie in ihe icmperate fuurth 
zone ar in ihe sc venti i zone i hat totids to w ard ulnteness, are 
found to pro ih icc descendents whose color grad ua liv tums 
white in llie crnirse of time. Vice versa, inhabitants from the 
north or ironi the iburth zone who settie in the south produce 
dcsccndaitt* whose color tums black. This shows thai color is 
comlitioncd by the composition of the air. In his rajas poem 
on medierne, Aviccnna said: 

Where the Zanj live is a heat that changes their bodies 

Umil dieir sk ns are ro ve rud al! over with black. 

The Stavs acquire whiteness 

Unlil tlieir skins turn suftA 3 

=• See p. I HT, ibovL. 

«* Cr. the irali*larinn of Vviimm s poem bj K. Opll* *« Qnelien and 
Studif!) TUT Vt.rhtrbh Jer .Yitxni'inrn i/hiifUfi tUtd dir .IJWisjfl, VII - ( lOSi#). 
ir;o, vv, so-SJ. The jamc «rork apptkri i<> have Leen thi Hibieei of i study 
hy ||. Julher and A. Noureddiiie, ih tV* Omgrk de L i Ftdimt&n du Sociétn 
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Chaptrr i: Third Dixur-tfnn 

The inliabitants of the norti i are nol called by their roW. 
because the pcopk- vvho esttblished ilur ronventiimal moau- 
iri^s ufwords vvere themselves white. Thus. wh i tenes* * was 
somethlng usual and euinrnon (.to them), and rhty did not sce 
anvihing sutficiemlv remarkable in il to cause them to use it 
as a specitic term, Theidbre. the inliabitants of the north, the 
Turks, the Slavs, the Tughuzghu *, 131 the Khazars, the Aluns, 
most of the European Christians, the Gog and Magog are 
found to be separate nations 555 and numerous races called by 
a variety of names. 

The in habi tants of the middle zones are t em perat e in 
their phvsique and character and in their ways of li fe. Thcy 
have all the natural eoriditkms necessary Tor a dvilized life, 
sudi as ways of making a living, dwellings, traf«, snences, 
political leudership. and royal authority, Thev thus have luid 
(various manifestations of) prupheev, rdigious groups. 
i. i.« dvnasties, religions laws, Sciences, countrics.dties, buddings, 
bnrticuhure, splendid erafts, and eve ry ilung cl.se ihat is 
temperate. 

Nosv, ntnnng the inliabitants of tbese zones ahoui whotn 
wc have historieal information are, for instaneg, the Arabs, 
the Byzamines (Hum), the Eersinns, the Israelit es, the 
Grtek-S, the Indians, and the Chineie. When :ii genealagtMs 
noted differences between these naiions, their dis t in gu is hi ng 
marks and character is tirs. thcy coosldcrcd these to be dite U> 
their (different) descents. Thcy dertareci all the Negro mhab- 
itants of the south to be descendants oY Uam. Thcy had m is¬ 
gi vings alxuit their color and therefore undertook to report 
the a fore-ment i on ed silly story. They derhired all or most of 
the inhabitants of the north to be the descendents of Japheth, 
and thcy deel a red most of the tempera te nat ions, ivho ni- 

Jr Cynkokgie ti J Obuéintp* (mes). pp. sn-. tnd »f new tdiiiou *iwl 
translation hy llie same a tilhors, puhhshtil in \u5tt 

Oi\ the »Ihjwt ni the \mgm or Tht h^ck und the wbitc culiirs of tthin. i:f. 

*1mi ttdhTii låkmh i af-ja/å' (Cainj t I347/ t l g ajj f. 
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Habit ih® central regions, who cultivste the sdenccs and 
crafts. and who possess religions groups and religions law 5 
ts well as polmcal kadership and royal authortty, to be tlie 
descendants of Shern. Even H ihe gencalpgical coratnicuon 
were corre«, il would be the result of mere guesSwork, not of 
cogent, logiod argumentation. Il 'vould merely bc a state¬ 
ment of faet. lt would not ittiply thai the inhahitants ot the 
smitli art called "Abvssimans" and " Negroes'‘ because they 
aro descended from "black" Ham. The genealogisk were led 
imo this error bv their belief that the only reason ioi differ¬ 
ences betwem nations is in their descent. This is not *•- 
Distinktions between races or nations are in some cases due 
to a different descent, as in the case of the Arabs, the Israul- 
itc s, and the Persians. In other cases, they arc caused by 
Eeographical location and (phvsical) marks, as m the t^se of 
the Zanj (Negroes), the Aby s sink ns, the Slav*, and ihe black 
(Sudanese) Negroes. Agiin, in other cases, they are eau-cd 
bv eusiom and distinguishmg character! s tics, as well as by 
descent, as in the case of ihe Arabs. Or, tliey may be caused 
bv anyt hi ng else among the eondiuors, quaiities, and kat ures 
pendl ar to the liitterent nations. Bul to generalize and say 
that the inhabitants nfa specifik geographical location in the 
sourh or in the north are the descendents of such-and-such a 
weU-known person because they have a common color, tran. 
or (nhy.sical) mark which that (alkged) fore&ther had, is 
one of those errors which are caused by disregard. (both) of 
the true nature of created boings and of geographical facts, 
f Therc also is disregard of the faet ihat the physlcal cireum- 
Mances and environment) are subject to changes that affeet 
huer generations; they do notnecessanly remiuii unchanged 
This is how God pioceeds with His servants. And 
veri ly. you will not be able to change God's way. jl _ 


m Cf. Qur'ali 95.6« (««); SV« (**)♦ I*«)'Tlw l *f' 

ji^o H'tU'ti rrimsljiied, "Tfcu will not liful *n}' dwri^e »s tnyl > wji ? v, I 
nmrfirim given m die ««« W«' •» «P««n the n^anj« a^mtenjed 
hv thie frtiplici lt would be dsffloult 10 bt ccrtam about Ihn,h lul dun s mi 11. 
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The snfiutttce of thi sif {(Umait) upar. hutttjtt ■ Lifter. 


W E ne H ave sees that Negrues are in general char- 
acterized by lev itv, excitability, and great emotiumf- 
istn. They art- founJ nager lo danoc whenover thev hear .i 
melodv. 119 They are evcrywhere described els stupid. The 
real ressort for these (opinions! is that, as has been shown by 
philosophers in the proper place, joy and gladness are due to 
expansiun and diffusion uf the animal »pint. Sad ties s is due 
to ilte oppost le, mmely, ro ntr action and eonrem ration of the 
animal spirit. h has been shown that heat ex pand s and 
rareties air and vapors and inereases their quajjtity. V drunken 
person cxperiences vnexpressible joy and gladne&s, becausc 
the vapor of the spirit in his fasan is pervaded by natura] heat, 
which the potver of the vine generates in his spirit, The 
spirit, as a result, ex pands, and diere is joy. Likcwise, when 
those who t'njov li hot bath inhale the air of the b.ith, so that 
i, J55 the heat of the air enters iheir spirits and makes titem hor, 
they are found to experiencc joy. !r often h:ip}iens that tlu v 
start stnging, ;ts singing has iis origin in gladness. 

Nuw, Negroes live in the hot ziitic (of die earth). Heat 
dominates rheir temperament and formation. Th er c fore, they 
have in iheir spirits an amoutit of heat enrréspomling to thnt 
in their bodies and that uf the zone in whicfc they live. tn 

^ L’f !ssawi 1 jr[], -ki f, 

^ ^^Y asialupg^ X ] V N I Iriffp], i ii, éj^J Supplement au.z 

dictiimnaitu arabts, 11, telt. tf. dw V. Mb, IV* k/nsirmer Jtt Istdm 
(ffciildtiert!, i), p. if>7 Ft?r the ihi’nry thui rijwisuiff nu] iimimctirni 
«f the animal »pirit cmise joy nr sadness, k F, KuiCLiUmi. Hunm r in &j,h 
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edraparisøn Wd3l the spirits of the inha bi tants of ;he fourth 
2 uiic, ilte irs are hotter and. consequenlly, more ex pand cd, As 
a resul r. ihev arc more quickly moved to joy and gladneM, 
and i hev art- merrier. Excitni.iUty is the direci cornequen«-. 

lu the same way, the inhabitaiits of roastal regions arc 
somesvhar similar to the inhabi tants oi tjie south. 1 he air in 
vvhich they live is very itu reb hotter becausc t»f thé reflection 
of ihe light and the ravs of (the slui from) the suHacc- of the 
sea- Yherefore, the ir share in the quulities resulting from 
beat, titat Is, joy and le vi ty, is 1 arger than thai uf the ( inhabil- 
mts of) coId and hilly or rtiCUin tamo lis eoLiiitries. To a degi ee. 
this tnat bc observed in the inhabitaiits of the Ja rid in the 
third zone, The heat is abundant in fc and m the air ihere. 
situe it Hes south of the Coastal plains and hitis. ,\nother 
oxampSe is fumished by the Egyptians. Egypt Ues at abnm 
the same 1 a tit ude as the Jarid, The Egypibtis arc dnminated 
by [oyfulness, levity, and disru gård for the future. They store 
no provisions of food, neither tor a inonth nor a year aheud, 
but purcliase most of it (daily) in the market. fez in the 
Mnghrib, on the other hånd. lies inland (and is) surrouneted 
bv add bilis, lis inhabitarus can be ohserved to look <5ad and }jn 
gloomy and to fae too inuth confiertied for the luiure Al- 
tlioitgh a man in Fez might have provision* of wheat si ored, 
sufficient to last hitn for years, he ahvays goes to the tnarket 
earlv to btiy his food for the day, because he is al'raid to 
i h u lut; njxy i ! f lus hoartlctl fo od i 

|f one pays attention to this sort of thing in the various 
zones and countries, the intiuciw«? of the vatymg iputlity ot the 
air upon the character (or the inhahitiittts) will become ap- 
Jiurem. God is "the Creator, the Knowing One.” Ja0 

Al-Mas’ildt ondertook to utvestigate the reason for the 
Itv itv. Gxcuability, and enuuuuialism In Nygroes, and at- 
tetupted to explain it- Hosvever, hr did OO betler than to 
report, on the mthority of tialen and WqGb b, Ubåq 4- 
Kindt, timt tlie reason is a weakness of their brams svhieh 

““ Qur'ån i5.ae ;se); ae.ei (at). 
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results in a weahness uf tlieir intellect . ai I In s is an iiicon- 
clusive and tinproven statement, "God guides w home ver He 
wants to guide," 1:11 

Cf. ai-MasTtd;, ,V«r«; adk-dk*lnii>, t. I tn f. Fur tin ferntnu rtinth- 
centiiri [’tiiUmoplipr ^1-KindI, sl-i VAL, J r aouf.: , I, 3“'i i!' Ksjiii 

iiuji'hi; II« inmiy recent publintiooj tDUceming him r we nuy menuen M "A, 
Abii Itiitiih, Batffil ni~jahaji\jh \ t ’aim, : t : j . i »50 'h ■. E’f -iso 

lt. W*l*er, "nit Rise i>f hUmit PbUusopby,” Ortmi, Lit (19SOJ, t-li 
i:s (Jur r ån iAVl ttsef. 219 (&»), euc. 



flFTH PH E FATU RY DISCUSSIØN 


Diffrrntct* t vith nytfflJ to ahundUtt and som?*) af 
Jood in tht varkms mhxhiUd region-. (‘timrån) d nd kam 
they afftci the human body and t&irøttor, 


I T 31 s (UMILD BÉ knows thai nut all the temperate 
zones have an abundatice of tood. nor do all titelr in- 
habitants load a comfortable Ufe. In some parts, the inhabit- 
ants enjoy an abundance of graln, seasonings, wheat, and 
frults, becaiise the soil is well bal.mred and good for plants 
and there is an abundant civilization. And then, in otlier 
parts, the land is stTewn with rocks, and no seeds or herbs 
grow at all. Thcre, the inhabitants have a verv hard time. 
Instances of such people are the inha hitants of the Hii ;i? - and 
the Yemen, or the Vejled Sinhnjah who live in the desert of 
the Maghrib on the fringes of the sandy deserts which Ile be- 
tween the Berbers and the Sudanese Negroes. All of them 
laek all grnin and sea sonings. Their nourishmeiil and food is 
milU and meai. Another such people is the Arabs who roani 
the waste regions. They tnay get grairt and seasonings h'om 
the hilis, hut this Is the oase only at certain times and is 
pos sible only under the eym of the militia which pro teet s 
{the hiil country). Wliatever they gel is little, hecause they 
have linie mmiéy. They obtain no niore tlian the bare ncees- 
sity. and sometimes tess, and in no case enough for a kom¬ 
fortable or sbnndam Ufe. They are mostly found rest riet ed 
to milk, whidt is for them a very good substitut c for wheat. 
In .spite of this, the desert people who lack grain and scason- 

“ Cf. pp. 
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ings arp found to be heatihier in body and bel r^r in character 
than rise hill people who liave plenty of everything. Tindr 
complexions are clearer, tlieir bodies detmer, their figures 
more perfeet and isetter, iheir character s leas in tempera te. 
and their m'uids keener as far as knowledge and perception 
are concemetL This is j tte sted by i\ pener icc in all tb?se 
groups. There is a great difference in this respect between 
the \rabs and Berbers (on the one ha tu I i, and the Vdled 
(Berhcrs) ' m and the uihabitatils nf the hiils (cm the other). 
This fiicl Is known to those who have in vest i gated the matter. 

As to the reason for It, it may he rent at i vely -> tigge sted 
that a great amount of food and the moisture it comains 
generate penunnus superftnous mitters in the hndy, whieh, 
in rum, produce a dis pro port iona te widenmg ot the body, as 
i, x.w wdl as many cotrnpt, putrid humors, The result is a pøle 
comptexion and an ug !v figure, because the person has toa 
mueh flesh, as we have stated. WUen the moisture vtjth its 
evtl vapors ascemls to the brain, the mind ard the ubility to 
think are dulied. The result is stupiditv, cardessness, and a 
gene rul ifttemperaure. This ean he esempUfied by enrnparing 
the animals of wastc regions and barren habita ts, such as 
gazelles, wild cows ( muM ), ustridies, giraffes. onagers, and 
(vv ild) bufialoes {cows, baqar) , with their covmtetparts amorig 
ihe animals that live lft hiils, Coastal plairts, and fertile pas- 
tures. There is a big differenre between thrm with rugård to 
the gloss'mess of their coat, their shape and appettrance, the 
pm|mrtions of their limbs, and :heir sharpness of percep¬ 
tion. 34 The gazelle is the coumerpart of the goat, and the 
girafie I hat ot the canic!; the onagers and (wild) hufFaloe-v 
(cows) are identieal with (damestic) donkeys and oxen (and 
oows). Still, there is a wide difference between them. The 
only reaaon for it is the faet that the abundame uf food in the 
hilis pro duces pemicious superfluous matters and eorrupt 
hutnors in the bodies of the dotnestk animab, the inHuence 

1,1 I hti KhiliViit tm)wi mi'iiMid dit tu si lieloiieitie tin tlic i'urttin itrumi 
Cf. A. Schimmel, fos CkMu t p *u (h <j) 

“Ot pp. *»*(., bdow. 
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uf w bkh shows on them. Hunger, on th& other hånd, may 
greutiy improve the physique and sliape of tlie animals of the 
waste regions. 

Th e same observations apply to human beings. We find 
tliat ihe inhabitams of fertile zones where the produkts til 
sp’kukurc und anitnal husband ry as well as seasonings and 
frims are plenriful, are. as a rille, déSCiibed as stupid in mind 
and eoarsc in body. This is the esse with those Berbers who 
have plcmv ot' Wwnmgs and wheat. as eompared with those 
wlio lead u frugal life and ure restricted tt. harley or dum, 
such ^ the Masmfldah Berbers and the inba bi tants of as-Sus 
and the Ghumdrah. The latter are superior both mtellectuaUy 
and pbysiodly. The same applies in general to tlie in habi tants 
of the Maghrib who have pi en ty of seasonings and Bne wheat. 
as eompared with the inha bi tants of Spam in whose ipuntrj 
butter is altogether lackmg and whose principal food is durru. 
The Spatiiards are (bund to have a sharpness of mtelleci, a 
mmblcness nf body, and a receptiv i ty for instruction such as 
110 one elsc hus. The same abo jppliea to the inba bi tant# of 
ruml regions of the Maghrib as eotnparcd with the inhabil- 
ants of scttlcd areas and citks. Both use many sea sonings and 
live in uhumlanec, but the town duellers oniy usc thelt) ufter 
ihev l«tve bem prepared and oioked and softened by sd- 
mix tures. They thus lose their lieavines® and become luss 
suhstontiaL Prindpal foods ure the meai of sheep and chictk- 
ens. They do not ose hulter bccause of its tast el essnes s, 
Therefore the moisture in their food l& small, and it brings 
urtly a few pemicious superfiuous mattens i nto their bodies. 
Coitsequcntly, the bodies of the urban population are found 
ro be more delirate th«i those of the inhabitunts of tlie deserc 
wbo live a hard life. Likewtse, those inhabitunts of the deser! 
who are usetl to hunger ure found to have in their bodies rio 
superfiuous matters, thick or thin. 

li shmdd be known that the influenoe of atnmdance upan 
the bodv is apparent oven in mutters of religion und divine 
worship. The frugal inhubitams of the desert und those of 
settled areus who huve accustomfid themselves tu hunger and 
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to abstinence from pleasures art fo und to be more religious 
and moro readv for divine ivorship than people who live In 
luxurv <ind abmidance. Intleed, li can be observed that there 
are Féw religions people in towns and c i ties. Sti as much as 
people there are for die most part oklurate and earelejss. 
which is connected with the use of tnuch incat, seasoniiigs, 
and fine uheat. The ex ist ente uf pious men and ascetics is, 
therefbre, rest riet ed to the- tk'Sfcrt, whose iniiahltants eat 
Frugally. Likewise, the condition of the Lnhabbants wiihin a 
single city can be observed to ditTer ai'cordmg' to the diffcrent 
distribution of luxurv and abundance. 

h eau also be noted thai those people who, whetlier they 
iuliahit the desert or settled arens and aries, live a Hfe of 
a bundanet- and Have all the good things to cat, die more 
quickly than ot li er s when a drouglu or famine comes upon 
them. This is the case, for distance, with the Berbers of the 
Maghrib and the tnlmbitants of the city of Fez and, as we 
hear, of Egypt (Cairo). It is not so with the Arabs whn in- 
hahit waste regions and deserts, or with the inhabitams of 
regions where the date palm grows and whose principal food 
is dates, or with the present-dav inhabitatits uf Ifriqlyah 
wliose principal food is barley and oli ve oil, or with the in- 
ha bitanis of Spam whose principål food is durra and oli ve oil. 
When .t drought or a famine srrikes them, il does not kill ns 
i na ny of them as of the ot her gro up of people, and few ( jf any, 
die of hunger. As a reasori for that, tt may tema lively be 
suggested that the stnmachh of those who have everything in 
abundance and are used to seasonings and, in particular, to 
fnitter, atquire moiSture in addition to their has i c otHistitu- 
tional moisture, and (the mols ture they are used to) cvenlu- 
allv kromes excessive. Then, when (eating) habits are 
thwarted by si ny 11 qu ammes of food, by !ack of seasormigs, 
and bv the use of eoarse food to which it is unaocustomed, thu 
stomarh, which is a very weak part of the body and for that 
reåfiøn con.s i de red oue of the vital parts, soon drtés out and 
contra«s. Sickness ond -Mulden deoth are prompr conseqtrenoes 
to rhe man whose stomach is in this condition, Time who die 
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Lu famines are victiins of iheir previnus habitual State of rei 
satiation, not of the hunger that now ftfflicts them for the fir.si 
time. In those who are accustumed to thirst Ii!,a and to doing 
ujthoui seasonings and Imiter, the busic moisture, whlch is 
good for ail nat ur al foods, always stays wirhin iis proper 
limits and Joe* not i nerrase. Thus, théir stoinachs are not 
affeeted by dryness or intern pera neo in conseguence o f a 
dtange o! nourishment As a ride, they escape the fatc ihat 
awatts others on røntint of the abundance of iheir food and 
the gf^at amount of seasonings in st. 

The basse tb mg to know is titat foudstuffe, and whether to 
use or not to use them, are matters øf custom. Whoever ac- 
custmns bimseif to a partkular tvp« of food tliat agrees witli 
liim heoomes used to it. He finfis it paulful to give it up or to 
make any changcs (in his diet), prøvided (the type of foofl) is 
not something that does not fulfiU the (real) putpo.se of food, 
s udi as potsen, or alkaloids™ or any thil tg ©tcessively in- 
temperate. W hu te ver can l>e used as food and is agrccable 
mav be Lised as customary food. Il a man aceustoins himself 
to the nse of milk and vegetnbles mstead ofwheat, until (the 
use of them) gcts to bo his custom, milk and vegeta bl es be- 
eome for him (his habit ua I) food, and hc dcfiniidy has t\o 
longer any need for whcai or grains. 

Tlie same ap plies to those who have uocustomed them¬ 
selves tn sutter hunger and do without food. Sueh things are 
reported about trained (ascetics). Wc hear remarkable things 
about men of this type. Those who have no knowlcdge of 
things of the sort can scarcely beliuve them. Ilte explanation 
lies tn tus tom. Oncc the soul gets usød eo soincthmg, it be- 
onues part of ils nmke-up and nature, hccause (the soul} is 
able to ta hc oti inanv to lo rings. If through grad ua 1 tr inning it 
bas herom! used to butigcr. (hunger) beeomes a natura I 
CUStom of tlie soul. 

The assumptionof phvsieians that hunger cause s dcath is 

'Amok mes ns, i« méeeiår, "ihlrttin* ufttr miVk 
im Cf "UrtmliasiL +44. Ydtlti* imy Ik? jpedGeaity Eupborwa, Wil beioWi 
p. i tf:i_ i- is Lifn&d as n general lemi for atøaløid& taken eatftartica. 
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is* not irorntt, exeept whcn 3 person is ex pr »Med suddcnly tn 
hunger and is cut i rely eui o ti'from tbod. Theis. the stomach is 
bolsted., and vom mels an illneMs that m;n U fatal. Whtrn, 
hovve ver, the amnunt of food one eats is slowlj derreased by 
gradual training, there is no d.ingtt of dealh, T)ie adepts uf 
Sufisirt praetjee ( such gradual abstinenre trom food) t i rad ua I * 
nus* is also neeessaiy when one gives up the t rulning, Wen.- .1 
person suddcnly to return to his original diet, Tit- mig lu die, 
Therefore, he must end the training .is he started ir, ihat Is, 
graduiilly. 

Wc personaUv saw a person wno had taken no food for 
Fortv or more consecutive davs. Our sfmylrhs tv tre present al 
ihe tourt of Sultan Abu l-Hssan ZJ3 whcn two women from 
Algerir as and Ronda were presemed ro liim, who bad for 
ycars ubstained from all food, Their story bccame kno« n, 
They were cxammed, and the maner was ft) und to be correet. 
The wnmencom i nued this tvay un til they di od. Main persons 
wc used to knuw restrieted Themselves to (a diet ofi goat’s 
milU. They drank from the udtier .Mimetime during the dav or 
at breakfast.***" This »ras their o nly fbod for ti 1 teen vears 
Thore ure many others (who live similarlv). Ir shouUi nut S * 1 
enroidered unlikely. 

li si kj uld be knovvn that everybody who is ulde to suttvr 
hunger or vat only littUr, is physiculty ! setter off if he stays 
hungry than if he cats too mueh. Hunger has s favorable 
influer ice on the hefllth and wetl-bcing ofUnly and intdlect, 
as we have stated. Fhb may he cxemplified bv the di tieren 1 
, hu influence of various kinds of food upon the body. Wc nitsene 
that those persons whu live uri t:h 1- meat nf strong, large- 
hudied animals grov- upas a (strung and brge-b.nlied) race. 
r-mparison uf the inhaliiunrs uf the desert vvith thuse ttf 
settlcd areas shows this. The same applla* ro persons who 
liv e on rhe mil k and mcat of ramuls. This in fluenet* s their 

m The Mi'rimd of Kw wlu, tuM frum i.un m , < *0 ,.r*l vT* Ihc Sl rede¬ 
re »nr nf Aliii *lnl)i, under wluwq Itm Hhaldun tattio u> F«. 

Ll *Or, "wfceii hnrakinp llidr fast. lins nuv bc ttw prefenibli iranfb- 
iiuti, evim ibuugli i hu Ktulilun ilw. rat >s«m tu tb mk uf as^eSu* m this 
pussBp\ 
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character, su thar they hoenme patient, persevt-nng, and able 
tu carry InatLs, as is the case with camets,** Tbeir stomachs 
aiso grow to tue healtby and imlgli as the stomachs of cameU, 
They art- not beset by any leeLilenes? or weakness, nor ard 
tliry afFocted by unwholc$omc food, as orbers .tre, They may 
take strung i, alkaloid) catharties unathilterated to purify the ir 
bellks. s udi as, for mstame. u&rip« COlocynths, Tkapsia 
gargitfiiai, ond Euphorbie, Tindr stomachs do not suffer ariy 
harm from them. Iliit if i lit 1 inhahirants of settled artas, whose 
stomachs have beeome dcLicaie because of tbeir soft diet, 
M'ere to jrørtake of them, death would totne to them iris tant ly, 
because (tbesi- eathardos) have • uisonmu qualitics. 

An indikation uf the hifiucncæ of food upon rhe body is a 
faet tlmr has lu en tnentioned l>y agi k ultural schdlars 859 and 
observetl by men of experience, that when the eges of etikk¬ 
en % w hkh have been fed nn griin r i toked in catnel ti ung, are 
set to hatdh, the chicks come out as large as can bc imagined. 
One dues not even luve tu cook any gram to feed them, une 
merely smears camel dung on the eggs set t-i ha uh, and the 
etikkens llial eome out ane extrctiidy large, Therc are man_V 
atmihr things. 

When wc o User ve the vartous ways in which food exer- 
ciaes an influenee upon Imdies, riier< eau he no tioubl that 
hunger also exerebes ;tn Infilt ente upon them, hecause uvn 
npjposites ibltow the same putt em wilh r eg ard to exereising 
an intiuence nr not exert ising an inftuenee, Hunger ixifiuetiees 
the body in that tt keeps ri free from rorrupt supcrlluities and 
mixed Ku id s i hat destroy bodv and intellect, iti die same way 
that food intluenced the (original) exbtence of the body. 

God is omn i scient, 

“»This. rismark mnrt m ,w jpisonili?. tv I- Xtoeier‘.» traii>btH>n el ttus 
L ] lljJ luv|, ;.j / ■ at t Jr . . ■ i. '-i hyrs E r Li ri , I til l. p 3 55. Thi: - 1 i [ h ■■ r 
iippcndfu. bowever, i~i r 1111 rln- i.tiirieenrh-s’f’Tityi) U"» UuitN'.l, *uy tune? 
ctJji nnharp fcitiT tKf mcnit-m MuturnTitad Pitiihj. t'J (LM. r Sufid., IL 

:i_ i -i i Ij «1 l f.imiltir witU ^ !■■ ou j^ncultute sudi i - i Le FMhxh 

urt^Vah^Unk: d. 1,'rL tV, lx'Sovr, < T dlsa n, 15| til €h. tv. 
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Tht vanaui lyfics ftiiwd« beittgs wh® kavf 
xupernaturQlfvMtptjm titkrr tkraugh ndtvrui J; ipttsititw i.-r 
ihraugh timit** prrt tilad by J dfsrviwm &f imfintfiun 
and drfsm mw. 


I T siioulb be n V O tv s tli.it God has chusen uenain in- 
dividuals. He honøred them by addressing {them). j le 
created them so that they might know Hint. ilti made iltern 
connecting links between Himself and His servants. (The se 
individuab) are to acquamt their fellow men Vrilh what is 
goød for them and to urge them to let themselves bc gnideri 
aright, They are to makc it their lask to keep (thetr fellov 
men) out of ihe fire of 1 lutl and tn show them the path to 
sal vat ton. The knouledge that God gave these mdiviriuals, 
and the wønders He mani fe sted through their statements, 
Indicatud that tliere exist thinga beyond the reach of man, 
il',at eau be leamed only from God ihrough the mudiation of 
(these indivkluab), and tliat (tbese indjviduals themselves) 
cannot know unkss God instructs them in tliem. Muhammad 
said: "Indeeri, i knuw uiily wlut God taught me. M h diøuld 
be known that the information they give is mtrijuiicaliy Lmd 
necessarily true, as will beeoine clear when the real i ty of 
prophecy is explained. 

Ti le sign by wbich this type of human being van he 
recogmxcd is that, in the State of inspiration, they scorn to he 
removed from those vvho are present Hils is accoinpanied by 
a reeling of being choked thai looks like swootimg or mictin- 
set ous i te ss but has not lurig to do with eiiher. 1ite In real itv, it 


•"■Cf. st:+ss, helow, 
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!3 an imm ersinn in (and) enco uttter with the spiritual king- 
dom. the result of perceptions congenial in tht j m but e nti rely 
fore i gr tn ilte (ortlinary) perceptions nf men. (These exrraor- r. mb 
din an' perceptions) arc then brought down to the le cd of 
human [>ereept torts in the fonn or same speech sound the 
person (wbo reedves the revel ari un) hears and is able to 
to understand, or in the form of an individual deliver in g the 
di vine njfisSage to him. This State (of remmenes:-) ikon 
leaves him, but he retsina the content of the given reveUrinn. 

Whtn Muhammad was tiske ti al>out re velat ion. he said; “At 
times, it comes to nie like the ringing of a beil- This alfeet s 
me most. When it leaves me, I have retained what wis satti. 

At uther times, the angd appears to me in the form nf a man. 

Ile talks to me, and 1 retain the thrngs he says.” uo During 
that (proces?, the person who receives the rc velat ion) shows 
inexpiicable tsigns of stram and choking. A tradition says; 

“There was some anxietv in eonnection with the revéktion 
that he had tocalm." 3tt ’Å’tsbah said: ” 1 herevelation would 
oome to him on very cold days, Nevertheless, when it left 
hun, there was sweal on his forehéid." :w God savs in the 
Qur’ån: "Wt s had lay upon you a heavy message.” *“ 

Bccause the art of receiving r evolutions leads to such 
conditions. the polytheists used to accuse the prophets of 
heing possessed (by jinn). They saidt "He has ajrnrnf as his 
doubleganger, or companion,'' The outward appearance of 
the Cøtldition they observed misled them. “ile whom God 
leads astray has no guide." 511 

Anot her sign by which inspiret! human beings can be 
recognized is the faet thtit (cvon} befcre receiving revektiom, 
they are go od. inn ocent. and 3 verse to any blamewonhy, 
sinful action. This is uhat is tneatit by 'ismah (immunity from 
smand error, mfaHibility), It looks as if. by nature, they were 
dispi>sed to avokl and shun htameworthy actions, and as if 

»Cf- aJ-Biikliin, £iiJ4, cd. KreM (trillen, ifl6s-iyo$k I. 4- 

«■ Cf. Mt,, ], 0 ; IV, 4 DO. Cf. atso Om^rdaaet, III* TSt. Cf. [V 301 , below. 

♦« VS. iUBulthan, t, * 

“ tjiir'in - i .1 (si 

**■ Our 1 «! 13-M{3S); aa.uj (e+). mr(st): «.ss (SJJ. 
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such actions were the negation of thcir very nature. Acrnrd- 
irig to (the sound tradition of) the Snhih, when Muharottwnl 
was a young man be carried stenes i th hi* unde al-'Ahbis 
for the res to ration of the Ka'luh, I le was carrying theui in his 
doak, and thus, he was tindres>ed- y As thi> unLierenmig,) 
hé feli down in j swoon that Iasted LtMil be was covcred with 
his cl o ih . 513 (On mother Decision,) hu was imited tn a 
wedding party where there was mucli merrym&king. ] le feil 
fast asleep, and slept until the Sun ruse. Thus, li had nothing 
ta do vfLth the rtiings the ot hers did on that occasion. (i od 
kept hun from all tital. It was his nature, Ile mm a viddet! 
food that was considered ohjectiunahle, Thus, be never 
tuuclied onions or garlk. Whcn be was asked ahorn it, he 
said: *‘l communicaEf with One with whom you do tud 
communieate.' 11411 

Attention s! muld be [mitI (in this ermnection) to ivhat 
Muhammud told Ktudijah a bo lit the revelation when he (lest 
ex purk-nutid it* and she wamed to ktiow wtuit it was Uke. Stic 
asked him to embraec her* and when be did so, it left lum. 
lit ud i] ah, thereupon, sakl that it was an angd, and not a 
devil, meaning that (a devil) woutd not come ctose to s 
woman. She atso asked him wiiai gatmunts be li ked [«si (for 
the Migel) to wear during the revdation, and be replietl, 
“White and green oues.'* Whereupoit Kbadljah slid that it 
was an tingel, mcaning thai green and wbite tre the cohirs t f 
gondness and of the aflgels. Klack, nit the otber baud. is the 
eolor of evil and nf the devils. There art- mher simli sun ies. 

A not her sign by which (inspiretl human heings am be 
recognizedj is the faet Thai tliey tuske propaganda for religion 
and di vine wurslup l>y means of prayer, almsgiving, and 

I>: i tiis due* rtnt ftfcr tn Mufitunmnd s Lici'iStlm m the tju.irrei nver the 

tumor of jrplncinR the Bktfc Sumc, fj-geni ttiilh i hat lir had it plactd ..,i 

jjann^nl niul liftetl in to position Ly nev ml rival gruLijw, ii ri! forti tu Multim- 
nwd s rvrrvuig urtlinary storø* tohelp witli thc'ratonitiixti. Cf »UØukhiri, 
t, M». I er vqriitinrtf ir> rhr ti ri ry r st j v, (nr iniian«, tint Køtldr, 
BidiSyGb. Il, 2*7 f . or Ibn SayyW^m-ois, 1 f. t'n at-.itAur (l'aim, .■ i u.i7- 
98), 1,4* f., where wemiso flint ihe story of the wedding, Cf. a!> < ! Andrjie, 
Ok Pmtm »fu&amwuds . . . . pp IS4 ff.i I, Got&iher in Et. t,v. "'Hito. 11 

*«cf, ul-Buhliiri, J, iif). [V, m»r. cf. a [* D Hawdbooi, p is sb. 
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chastity Khadijuh, as well as .AM Ha hr, urak that(tomiuct) as 
proof ni' Muhaimtiads truthfulness, Tbey did not fteed afly 
funker pronfofhis mission hevond his rnnduct and character 
According to (rhe sound tradition of) the Sjfiift, when l leru- 
tiiys retdved the Prophct’s letter in whieh he- wa5 asknd to 
become u Muslim, he is said to have calied the Qumshites 
whtt opuld U‘ f 1 Mind in his country, among tbcm Abu Sufyån, 
and to have asked tbera abnut M Liharnmad's condinnn. One 
of the ijuestmoB he asked ooncemed the things Muharmnad 
commandcri them to do. Abu Svifyan's reply watt: ‘Trayer. 
a lms gi ving, gifts, and chastuy." Slmilar replies were given 
to all tliv othrr questious Hcraelius aske ti. Heraclius roih- 
ment was: "If it is al! really as you sav, he is a prophet and he r. jé® 
wdl take possesstoti of this very gro und uptni whieh I am 
standlng*" |iT The "chastity" to which Hcradiu« referred is 
Vf nuah (jminunity from sin and error, infaUihiUty}. lt is wortlt 
tuning rhat Henidius ron s idered 'tptuilt and propaganda fur 
religion and divine worship as proofk of the genubieness of j 
prophet iral mission, and did mt rttpiiru -i rnirarU, This story, 
iherefore, is proof thet thest: ^u-diites art? among the siens of 
prophéry- 

Anotlter sign by which (inspired human béjngs ran bc 
rerogm/ed; is die fart ih.it tiiey liavc prestige among tlu ir 
pcople, According tu (the sound tradition of) the Sdhth, God 
'Vjcnt uo prophet who »lid not enjoy the protection of ilis 
peopte. 1 ils A not her rewmsiofl rends: . . who did not 

Ctljcjy wealih among his prop le." **“ "lins is al-Jlåkim's ror- 
rection of the two Aceoiding to (the sound tradition 

of) ihe Sufittt, Abu Sufjran replied to He rat: hus' ^uestion con- 

811 Cf. at-Bukhirt, t, 7 f.. ane. før furtliar rtferenres, W«4r*it, 

p. »7 Cif: altu tmloiv, fli+a. 

»•t f, dm fij‘. 5^ ainl It4. lielllW 

9*»tT. V»» Wjih.v, I, eiuj. Sijav lim KTtimoe to "wwlitr wns bw 
ii|iprti|jnatd in Itle caw uf MuliuniiiiaiJ, ‘weitili" has beni expkuntui u> menu 
"(jrear numlter," or 1 pi o teet i nu, power, iuriiieree. 

Abu 1 \MiiUlh Mutøntøg*! b, ' Alirialltti. *l-tølklm ap-Nisali&rl, nul 
U)S JliS 3 ' 101 -t], cf. CAL. 1, \tei: SaffL, I, f. Cf his \tttilaOM "*U 
/-$i bltøa [of nI-Buktiari am« Mudiru] t llydtjalmd, i»m r«»-»}. 
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terning Muhummads > randing among Lite Qurashitcs, (by 
saving) that he had prestige among them. Whereujwtt 
lleradius said, “Whwiever messengers are sent, they have 
prestige amoitg their peopie,” Bl That mears tliat (stich a 
man) has gro up feelktg and Inftucnce whlch protcct hins from 
harm at the hånds of unbehevers, until he has delivered the 
messages of his Lord and adiioved the degree nf complete 
perfeeiioii with respect to his religion and religions nrgamza- 
non that God imended for him. 

Anjmher sign by which (inspired human beings can he 
recognized) is thai they wørk w onder s which attest to their 
truthfulness. *'Wonders’ J SM are actions the lLke of whirh rt is 
impossible for nrher human heingi to adiitvc. They are, 
diere fore, calted "miracles / 1 They are not withln the ability 
of tuen, but hev und their power. Thore is a difference of 
opinion as to how they ocnir and as to how they provo the 
truth of the pruphets. Specululive the o lo glans hase them- 
selves on the doc trine of the "volunlary agent” 15 * and m 
that mirades occur through the power of God, and not 
through the action of the prophet. The Mu'tazihih maintain 
that luiinan actions procced from man hlmself. Still, m ir ades 
do not bdong to thu type of actions that human beitigs per- 
i, iss form. rVvording to all (schools), the prophet’s place in the 
performance of miracles i> (cirr.umsrrilxd bv) the "advartcc 
dtallenge'' {l ti lutddi ) :ii whirh hi- offers hy di vine permission. 

™ Tl-'i- rtrifj dhxiiii lu ujwiJ III tilis story in uMMiluri, Eli. il 3; 

ConruTiitiTii.* t 1. II 3* f- 

^ The test rrcmi lirne tw |i, l**i, I ae, is Ihund in C tin *n inmcTtcd dip 
Kha:otnq iin- thin^s ifiuc J 'bu\ik lhruugh J * tUi firilinary clhji flv 
ttfkiir*. Ntfjizdih i.> "iniradt:" in ||ic- mmm- ,,.f iomt Elling In .i eh i jchit 
in cnnfirmatkni nf hk m i* s irrn. 1‘hr n:rnt5 fimy he iised a* synonyms, hiiT, 
in iti-tumL, "wontew** *m Cflfiiidertd mfuriiir to "miraiiW," »her* hotli 
terms oteur ttij^Efcher. 

CL s;3M, heEow, ml /tiiriV mwin øf-fipr* ITL Sid f. 

Hé Ttuhitdd}, tifrntlly, jnealui dis? ihe prpphei Htirk* thtr peopte oyt p tb-tf 
hfr to liiem itmt diitlkragti tltørm (t^^u£ddku7n) r im hy wi-miHiTiring hil 

impenuinp mimcle stmj dorinp ihvtn to perfonrj sutneiiiLiLg »hlukr, Ibn 
Klia lilån espiains thr ttrm aa J 'the da itu made lu advimoe tiha.it the mimetø 
H'Ut hoppen in agrecwnl with iht pmphttic a^I^ml^celnc^lI ,^ - rC and 

1 TO, Im:Li>w. it! 3 teiuJ fif '"udviner dulli^ige,wmthsrr uit,ililc rrainUiJcm 

would bc >dv*ricft information .’ 1 Already in hia Lid# al-Mufrytal (TetuiSn, 
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fhat is, the prophet uscs ti te mirades belbre they nccttr as 
pToof of the tmth of his danne. They thvfi lake the phce of an 
ex pik'i t statement from God to the effeet that a partic ula r 
prophet is muhful. and they at e defioite proofof tiie trutli. An 
evidential mirade t* the cwnhhjatioti uf a "'wonder 1 and the 
"advance c hall enge"' [tiikiidfi) that (uiuiouncea) it. *1 lierHore, 
the latter constitutes part of the mirade. 

The notion of the spekulative tlicologians (ctuieeriiing the 
"voluntary agent' 1 ) is self-explanatory, ( The "voluntary 
agent") is (just) ane. For they hold thai "VsfirøtiaT means 
(being just one) I5i " According ro thc notion of the speculaiive 
thcologians, the "stdvaiKe diallenge" [U/utUii is u hat makes 
the difference hetween (mirades, on the one lund), and jets 
of di vine grave and sorcery (oti the o t lier), since ( thc latter) 
tu o need no con firmat ion of itwir ttttthfuhtess. The "adl iirice 
diallcnge" (tf it oecurs at all in ihese cases) exists (in them) 
on ly by chance. 

In the opinion of those who admit the existenee of arts of 
di vine grace, if an "advant e i hallenge*' ( ta/uidJi} oecurs in 
eunneecion with them, and if it is proof of them, it is prnof 
only of saindiness, ti hidi is diffhrent from prophecy. This is 
why Professor Abu lshat[ 15S and otliera did not admit the 
nccurrcnce of wonders as acts of di vine grace. They wamed to 
avoid conhision beiween the “ad vante thai longe'' {tnfiadJT) 
of the saint and prophecy. We t lus wc ver, have (just) shown 


tftSS), p. 111. I tit i KluJdun Htk-d the same definition ot "itiiradc” be rvpiMt* 
liere n pruster (wipth. 
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ihiit there is a difference between the two. The "ad vante 
chalknge” ( t\ih,uhls ■ ofa saint is eoneemeil « iih mher things 
tjian tbat ofa propbet. Thcre can bc no doubt thai the report 
on the authoritv of Professor Abu Uhlq is tiøt clear and bas 
often led to denial nf (the possibility) that the wondera of the 
propbet s muld have lieeti wrought by f saitits). on Uie ground* 
that eath of the twu group* has ns own kind of wunderf.. 

The Mu’tazilah do not ad mk the oocurrenee of aets of 
divine ffrace, beuiu&e w oml er* do not hel ung o the u dom of 
man thai are customaiy and itUow of no break (in the ru s lo m- 
ary prnress). 

lt is absurd to helieve that mi moles amid hr prndueed 
fraudatently by a liar, Accbrcling to the Ash'arkes, this is 
absurd becaustt the essent lal part of a miratle is detined as 
’Yonknmtkm of truthfulness and right guidance." Were j 
mintrle to oceur under the Lamtran' eotiditions, proof vrould 
become doubt, gut danæ nissirmdance, and. I might add. the 
t, itu conttrmatkm i>f truthfilhiess, untruth, Kealities woukl herom * 1 
abstirditics, and the essential qualities WOutd be tunt ed up- 
side down, Sømething, the oecurrence uf whtch would he 
absurd, catmnt bé possiibte . 547 

Accordmg to die Mu'tatuhh, frsUiduIent mi rades are 
absurd, beeause it is iinpropor for prtwfg to turn i nto duuhts 
and for guidance to tum in to mfoguidance. Snob. therefoiv, 
couhl not rome from God. 

Hie pi tiks s ophors hold that wonders are acts of the 
prophet (who per form? the in), c ven thoiigh rhev have no 
place in the prøvet (uf the prophul litmself). Hus i> based 
upon iheir doctrine ihat (t liere e.vists) an essential and tieres- 
sary (caus.ility) and that events devdop out uf uiirh mher ac- 
eording to rural i t ions and reasons that (alivavs) Cttine up 
anevv und, in the last instance, go hack lo the Nevessary prr se 
that arts per ae and not hy choire. I ri the ir opinion, die pro- 
phetical soul has s pc tu I essential qua) i ties whidi pmdmv 
womlers, vvith the hclp of the povver of (the 'Scccssarj prr ve) 
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and the obedienæ of the element* to I fim for purposes of 
generation (Tfit- mU j of) (tie pruphet (in this proces), in 
their opinion, is that through thoae qualilits that God put 
i nto Uim, hf is by nature linet! for being ae live among (alll 
creuied things, whenever hu addressfo. himsclf to thétn and 
conevntrates on tilom, They hold that tvenders are wrought 
by rhe prophet (himself)« whuther diere is an "advante 
challenge" ( taharfJ}'} or not. 1 hev are evidente of the proph- 
ul's mnhnilness, in a> muub as they pro te that he is aettve 
among the created rhings, sudi acrivity vons tit uting 3 special 
qua li ty of the prophette soul, not kecause they take thu placu 
of a clear assertion of his truthfulnes*. [n their opinion, there- 
fore, (wonders) areno definitive proot (uf die prophet’s rruth- 
tulnessj , as they are in the opinion of (he spuculative theolu* 
glans, "Advance awareness,” for them, does not rons t itu te 
part uf the mi rade, It dues nut stand out as tht- thing that 
di (fe ren ti ate s (mirades) from acis of di vine grace. They hold 
tliiit {mirades) are tlitfL‘rentiatud fvom soruury by the Jaet 
that a prophet is by nature tittud for good actions and avenu 
to o vil deeds, Thoreforu, he tould not do eVØ through the 
wuiidcrs he workv Theopposnu is the casu with tht sorcerer. 
All lus actions art evil and done for evi .1 purposus, 1; ' !■ urt her, 
(nwroclus) ure ditfereqliatcd from -u rs of di vine grave by thu 
faet (hat the wn riders ofa prophet are of an unusual character, 
sudt as iiscciiding to heaven, passing through .solid bodies, 
re vi ving rhe dcad, con vers ing with a ngel s, and fly hig through 
thu air. ul The vvnnders of a Saint, 011 the otlier hånd, are of u 
lovver order, such as making murh out of littlé, speaklng 
abeutt sortie tlting that witl happen in the friture, and similar 
rhings inferiør to the power uf action of prophuls. A prophet 
eau [iroduce rhe wonders of saiius, but u saint is not able to 
produce anyihing liku the wonders of prophet s. This has buen 
CGnfinued by rhe Sufis iri what they havu urinen ahnui thu 
invsur j-ath and 1 o port ud of their eisiatic experiences. 

Sov that this has Ijuun ustabil fhed, [t shonld bc knmvn 
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that the evidence of thc noble Qur’an, which was revealcd tt> 
our Prophet, is the greitest, nobles t, 3 ru i den rest mirack* 
Wonders are as a rule wrought hy u prophet separately and 
apart from the rev elat ion he reccives, The mi racl l* forties as 
evidence fur it(s truthfiilness). This 15 obvious. The Qur’sn, 
on ihe other hånd, Ls in itseJf the cl 3 i med rc vel at ion. It is it- 
self the wondrous mi rade. Il is its qwrt proof. ti requircs nu 
omside proof, as do tlie other wonders wrought in eomtcctioii 
wtth re velat i ons. It is theclearest proof th.it eau be, becayse it 
unites in iiself both tlie proof and what is ro he proved. Tilis 
is tlie meanmg of Muhaimiijd's statement, Fvery prophet 
was given signs likely to provide reassurance for mankind. 
What I have been given is a revdbtion tliat was revealed tn 
me. Therefore, I hope to have the greatest number of fok 
lowers on the dav of resurrection.'' j-i c re f er>r to t j ie f art 
thut a miracle which is i den tica I with the revclation (con- 
firmed by it) , is of sueh darity and force of evidente that it 
vvill be found trnfhful, because of its darity, by the greate&t 
num her of pen pie, Therefore, many are those who consider 
(ibe Prophet) truthful and belkve. They are the "followers/* 
tlie nation of Islam, 

And God, pra ised be fle, kno ns better. 

All ^' this ind i ca tes that the Qur'dn is alene among the 
divine books, in that our Propliet rcceived it direcfly 161 in 
the nords and phrascs in which it appears. In this respect, it 
di (fers from rhe Torali, the Gospel, and other heavenly Looks, 
Thc prophets received them in the form of ideas Juring the 
State of revdatitm. After tbeir return to a human state, they 
expressed thosc ideas in their own ordinary wnrds. There- 
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fore, those books ilo not have "inimitaijiUty/* 183 Inimitability 
is rcstricted to thc Qur’åji, The øther prophets recetved their 
book* in a manner simi la r to tbat in which our l'ruphet re- 
ccived (certain) ideas that hu attributiv! to God, such as are 
found in mimy traditions, 50 Ti il faet that he received the 
Qur’in direr tly, in ils literal form, is attested by ihe Follow- 
ing statement of M uha m mad on ihe iiuthority of his Lord 
who said: "Do nor set your tongue in motion to make haste 
with (ihe revel alion ol the Qjir'an), lt is tip to us lo put il to- 
gether and to redte it." S51 

The reason for the rcvelation of these verses was 
Miihammad's haste to stndy ihe (Qur'inic) versts, because 
lie fea red that he mi jr hr fbrgct (them). and because he vished 
li> kcep the dtreetly and litera liv re ve aled text in memory. 
God gunranteed him that He (Himself) wouki "keep it in 
the folio wing verse: "Wc re vea I ed rhe reminder, and we are 
keeping it." *** This is the mvåning of "keeping" whkh is 
peculiar to the Qur'ån, The meaning of it is not whist the 
rtimmon people think. (Their opinion) is far ot! the mark. 

Marty versts of thc QurMn show that Hc direetly and 
literally reven led the Qur'in, of wbich every sitr ah is iniroi- 
tahle. Our Prophet wrvught uo greater ti ilrack thari ilte 
Qur'an and thc laet that ht uniteil ihe Aralts in his mission, 
"[f you had expended all the tre as ures on earth, you wouW 
have achieved no uniiy amung them, But God achieved utiity 
iimorig them." 868 

This should !>c known. It shotild be pondered. li will then 
he found to bc correct. cxacily as 1 Have stated. One should 
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i, nå also omsider tbo evidence that II es in tlu* supériorily of 
Miiljammail’s rank over that tifthe other prophets and m thc 
exaltedness of lus position. 

We shall now give an exphnafinn of the real meaning of 
pmphecy as interpreted by many thørrmgb scholar*. We shall 
then ment ion the real meaning ni snoriisaymg, dreuin vision, 
divination, and other supematuraJ ways of perception. We 
sav: 

(Thi 7 val ri Wit'ig uj pr irphi\y) 

It " ,T should bé known that we — May tiod guide you and 
Bs*“—irøtiCfe that this world with all the created things 
in it has a certain order and solid eonstructtøn. Ir shows 
nexuscs between causes and things raused, combmatinns uf 
soine parts oi creaiion with others, and transformations oF 
some exisTettt tlitngs into others, in a pat tern that is boih 
remarkable and endless, Begmning with thc world of the 
hody and scnstal perception* and t herd n first with thc world 
ot thc visible ricnients, (otte fiuticss) tioiv thesp elements are 
arranged g rådn al ty and confinually in an awcnding ortler, 
fmm earth to water, (from water) to uir, and (from air) to 
fire. Each otte ot the elements i- prepared tu Ih- transfbrtm-d 
into the tiest higher or lowcr ene. and sometirnps is trans- 
for med. The hig her onc is dlways finer ihan the one preceding 
il. Event iially. the World of the spheres is reaehed. Thev arv 
tiner than anythmg c Ise. They are in byers whuh are imer- 
cotmtrteil, in a sliafK- which the senses are able to perceive 
only through the existcncc of motions. Theac motions pro- 
vide sonit pcople with knmvledge of ihe mcasurenrøits and 
jM.Mtif.ms of the Spheres, and also with knowledgé of thc 
existence of the essenæs beynud. the iuQuenre of which is 
noticeabk* in the split-res through the faet (thai rln-y have 
motion). 


s ,<Hf Fur Jfiwwwon that fuilow* Jiure, »t helow, 
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One should tb en look at the world ofcreation. it started 
out Ironi ihe minerals and pritørpued, i» «« mgenious, grad- 
ual norner, to plants and animals. The last stage 1 ' 6 '* of 
minerals is connefttd with the first stage >‘f plants, siiil> as 
herbs and seedless plant.s. The last stage of plant«, sudi as 
paluts and vines, is connected with tlu Krat stage of aivimahs, 
suirh as smils and shellfUh which have o ni v the power of 
toucli. rht word "conmcnoM 1 with regard to these created 
tliings means thai the last stage of each group is fulK pre- 
pared eo Knotne the fim stage of the tiest group, 

fhé aniinal world then widens, iis species be< orne mimer- 
□ns, und, in a gradual proces* of creation, it finally leads to 
man. whu is atolc to thinh and to reflrvt. Ihe higher stage ui 
man b readied from the world of the monkeys, in which i»th 
sagarhv and perception are fo und, bul whidi hasnot reached 
the stage of actual reflection und til ink in g At this point we 
come to the fim stage of man after (the world oi rriønkeys). 
lins is as far as our (physica!) observation ex t end s. 

Now, in'* 10 the varimis worliLs wc find manifold in- 
fluences, In the world of scnsu d perception tliere are cei 
Influences or the motions of the spileres and the elements. !n 
the world ofcreation the« ire certain influences of the mo¬ 
tions of erø'Sth and perception. All this is evident* øf the 
tact that there is sømething thai cxercistss an wfluence and is 
diffbrent from ihe bodi(ly suhstanccs). This is somcthbig 
spiritual li is connccted witii the created things, becans« the 
various worlds must bc ctmtieetetl in tlicir existenoe. I his 
spiritual thing i« the soul* which has perception aiul caustts 
motion Above the soul tlicre innst exitt soroethmg else thai 
gives the soul the power of perception and motion, and ihat is 
also connected with it. Its cssetlCo should be pure perception 
and ahsolute intellection. This is ihe wortø of the .mgcl> T]u 
soul, consequently. must hc prepared to exrhange Inirnanitt 
for angelieaiiry, in order itctually U> bet'ome part of the 
a rigelir species at certain times hi the flash of a moment. I his 
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hap|K?ns after the spiritual esscncc af the soul has becotne 
perfcct in aetuality, as we shall mernion tater on. 

(The soul) is eonnected wkh the stage next to it, as are all 
the ordersof tlie eristr/ttia, as we have mentiuned: befdre. It is 
connected hoth upward and dowmvard, Dowuward, tt Is 
eonnccted with tlie tautiy. Through (the body, the soul) <ic- 
quires the sense perceptions by which it is prepared for ae tu al 
imellection.* 1 ' 1 Upward, it Ls connccted with the stage of the 
angels. Thcre, it acquires scientiftc and supcmatural percep- 
tions. for luiuwledgc of the thtngs that eome into lieing l-xists 
timelessly in the intellections of (the angets) . i his is in 
eonsequence of thi- wcll-cons truet ed order of exiMenie mm- 
lioTied above, which requires that tin- essences and powers of 
(the world of existence) be coiuiected with one anot her. 

The human soul earaiot be soen, hut tts infhiencc is evi¬ 
dent In the body. It is as tf all (the body's) parts, in combina- 
tion or se parat elv , were organs of the soul and its powers. 
The powers of action are ttiuching with the liand, walking 
with tlie foot, speak in g with tlie tongtii-, and the total com- 
bined molion with the Imdv 

The powers of scnsual perception are graded and ascend 
to the highest power, that is, the jxwer of thinking, for whirh 
there ex ist s the term "rational power." Thus, tlie powers of 
extemal senfle perception, with tlu- organs nf vision, hearing, 
and ail the mher forgans), lead up to lmvard (perception). 

The fim (imvai-U sense) is tlie "cnmmon si-ri se," m thai 
is, the power that slrnullaneuusly perceives all ohjeerts of 
scnsual perception, whether they bekrig to hearing, seetng, 
toudimg, or unyrhing else In this respeet, it dillers from the 
power of extemal sense perception, as the objects uf semual 
perception do not all rrmvd Upon extemal sense perception 
at one and the same time. 

1 her common sense transfers (tlie [>erteptinns) to tlie 

m CTi. p. fil 5, tovin w. 
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ijiiagination, which is the power tbat pictures an ohject of 
M’iisual pertfip tinn iii the soul, as it is, abstracted from all 
extemal matter, The organ for the art iv i ty af tbese two 
jxiwcrs (rommen simse and iroagtnation) is the lirst rav i ry 
qf the bram. The front part of that cavity is for the corntnon 
ænse, and the back part for thr t magi na ti on. 

Imagination leads tip to the estimaiive power m and the 
power of memory. The estimative power serve« for per- 
ceiving (abstiuct) ide as that reier t>' indivirhiaUties, sudi a> 
the hostil!ty ot Zayd, the fnendship of ’Ainr, tlie com passion 
of the father. or the savagerv of the wolf. Tlie po'iver of 
memory serves as a repository for all nhjeets of fierception, 
W'hether they art* imagmed or not, lt is like a storehouse that 
preserves thein for the time vvhen they areneeded. The organ 
for the activity of iltese two powers is ihe back cavity of tlie 
hrain. 'Hiv front part of diat cavity is for the es ti mat i ve 
power, and the back tor the power of memory. 

All tlu se powers then lead up to the power of thinking. 
Its organ is the middle cavity of the brain, It is the power 
thiit causes refleetion to be sel in motion and ieads toward 
intellcctlon, The soul is constantly moved by it, as the result 
of tis eonsiiiutional destre to (think). lt wants to be frec from 
the grip of power "* and the human kind of prcparedriess. 
lt wauts to proæed to aetive mteUection by assimilating it- 
self to tlie Kighest spiritual group {that of the angels), and 
to get into the first ordet of the spiritmlut by perrmbig 
them wtthoux tlie help ofbodilv organ*. Therefore. tlie soul 
is consrantl) moving ilt that di ren ion U exchangn all 
hu mani ty and human spiritual i ty for angclicaUly of the 
highest stage, withoul the help of any aCtpiired faeultv bur by 
virtllf of J primary natura I disposition thai God has plflCfid Ul 
ii. 

As far as this (proces*) is eoruenied. human souls art- of 
three kinds. One Is by na i ure too weak to arrive at spiritual 

«(■/ . M, Citk’buri, |U 40, ciiul F. Rihmait, AvktHBiU Piychoingy 
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perception. Therefbre, it is sarisfied to move downwards to- 
ward thi? perceptions of the senses jnd im agt nation and the 
formation of idcas witb ti ir Help of the pttwer of memory and 
ihe estimative powcr f according to Umited rutes and a special 
order. In this manner. [toplc artpjire pcrceptive and apper- 
ceptivc m bnowledge. which is the product of 11 j j11k11;in die 
budy. All this is (the result uf the puwer uf) imagination aml 
l i mit ed in extent, sintre from the wav it starts it can reach the 
primary {intdligibitia) hut carmnt go beyontl tbem. .\lso, if 
thcy are corrupt, cverythimr beyond them is al so eorrupt*” 1 
This, as a rulo. is the extcnt of human eurjuireal |H,Tccption, 
It is the goal of the perceptions of sdtolars. It is in ir that 
sdiohrs are firrnly gro und cd. 

A (second) hind {of soul), through fhmking, moves in the 
direet i on of spiritual inteUcciion and (a type uf) perception 
tHat does nut need the organs uf the body, twaiisc of Lts 
innate preparedness fur it. Ilte perceptions of this hind of 
soul esteiid heyond the primary {inUUigibiUa) to whirh 
primary human perception is restdel ed, and cover the ground 
of inward observations, wlirch are all Intuitive, 577 Tliev art’ 
unlimited is tu thcir beginning atid their end. Thuv are the 
perceptions of saints, of men of ntystical Icamirtg and divine 
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Thr 'Thftr Kind* vf Souls 

knowte'Jge- The blessed obtam them aftør death, in Purgfl- 
tory {harzaih}. 1 ™ 

A (ihird) kmd (of soul) is hy nature fuited to excfomgc 
hiimanity altoget her, borli eorporesl and spiritual hum amty, 
for angdicality of the highest stage, ho thai it may ;tr1 mally 
In-come an angel i« ihc (Lish ofa moment, glimpsc the highest 
group w i thin their owtt stage, and listen to essentk) speeeh ni 
and divine ud dress Hu ring that moment. (Individtlals possess- 
ing this kind of soul) ane propbvts. God implanted utd 
formad in titem rhe namral abiliiy to sloitgh oH liutnanity in 
dit![ motneiit which is the State ot revelation. titid frced ihern 
from the lets and hiudrances of the Ixxly, by which thev were 
alHieted as human bcings. 1 le did this by means of limah 
(imimmity from sin and error, inf i l I i hility) and straight- 
forwatdness, vvhidi Ile im plant ed in them and wlttrh gave 
them that partinilar Outlook, and by means of a desirc for 
divine worship which He ccntered in them and wiiich con- 
verges from all sides toward that goal. They thus mnve to- 
ward the (aftgelic) stage, sloughing oli hinnanitv at v\i[l, hy 
virtut of the ir tiaturdl constituttoo, and. not wiih ihc help ot 
any acquired faculty or traih 

"(The prophets) mOve in that directUm. slough o ET thetr 
human i tv.' and. nnw amning the highest gi nup (of tingels), 
learn all ih at mav tbere be learned. They then bring wftnt 
they have leamed back dosvi i to the level of the powcrs of 
human perception« as this: is the svay in sshieh it eau lie irans- 
mitted TO human beinga, At times, this may happen in the 
form of a ttoise the prophei hears. S: is like Jndutiirct words 
from whidi Ise derives the idea convtyed to him. As soufi as 
the nmse has stopped, he ret nas and understand* (the idea). 
At other times, the angel vvho ctmveys (the message) tn the 
pfophtt appears to hint lo the thrm ot a man who talks to 
him, and the prophet tomprehctitls whm he says. Learciing 
the mesaage l'i^m ihc anget, reverting to the level of human 
perception, und understand i ug the mes sago conveyed to him 

nt'f. M. Øefamih. iit £/, f.«. "Hamlih/’ iinil s c?f*fr. lielim 

m Ctf. 3:311, tttlflW, 
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— all this appcars to tak«? place in one moment, or rafher, in a 
flash, h does not take place Ln time, bitt everything kippens 
simili taneously. I herefore, it appears to hapjxjji very tpiickly. 
For this reason, it is calleil ("re velat ion"), liøcause ihc 

root why has titt? muanhig "to hasten/' 

li shuuld he krtowti tlet in thc j udgiften t of thorough 
scliolars. the first {dugree). thc s tat c oi irøise, is that of 
prophcis wbo are not setu as messengers. The second degree, 
the State when an angel appears in ilte form of a man who 
addresses thc prophet, is that of prophets uhu are sent as 
messengers. Thereføre, it is more perfeet titan the first (de- 
gree). This is the meaning of the tradition in which ihu 
Prophet explained revclatfon, in replv to - pjestiørt by al- 
Harith b. Hishåin. ' sl Asked how the revelilion came to hint, 
Muhammad replied, "At times, it comcs to me like the ring- 
ing of a belL 1 his aifeets nie most. When it leaves me, 1 have 
retained what was said. At other times, the an gul appears to 
me in the form of a man. Ile talks to me, and l retain the things 
lu? says. The first (case) atfeered him more, beittg the first 
attempt to advance from potential m actuul rontact (with thc 
supematural). Thvis, it was somewhat diliicuh. When the 
Prophet retunied, in tids case, to the lu cd of human per¬ 
ceptions, all lie rc la i ned was auditory (impressiona). All 
others were difiicult. When die re velat ion was rupuated and 
the memges became mimerous, omtaet {with ihc super- 
natura!) becaroe easy. When the Prophet rciurtied to the level 
of human perceptions, now all his seiises-ami esperially 
the dearest sense, that of vision — con ve ved (the revelatiori) 
The lise of thc perle« tunse "I have retatned" in the first 
case, and of die present tun se "1 main" in The second, is st 
meaTiirigiul stylistic rbstin«ion. In both cases, the wørds tbat 
were spoken (during the revchttkm) emne in a disgube. In 
tlie first case, they appeaned in the form of "noise," which, 


■ liitjiijty I# known to In- hjul nf the untkeji »pots in atluen! »rut 
medieval »dwlarahip ActualH, ufo t( , <„. rt ) Jtc ^ tD Arflmj1K l wj 

to *W mfunn and in Patamenian wonls, jmfc muh' atui tu fol, 

K (. Ibn l.Ujar, TttådXth, II, |g| f, Cti a]$o p, jbs, ahoue. 
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jLTording to accepted usage. is something differem from 
speech. Muhamnud widicaiwi ibal understanding and com- 
preliensiou Followed imificdiately ujson it jfter it lind stopped, 
[it* properlV used the perfeet tensø, wiiich is suitabk (to 
signify) what bas ended or stopped, in order to Ind i rate 
comprehension at ihe moment he perceived tbat (the noise) 
had ended and stopped. !?a Irt tbc second e^.se, the angel ap- 
poaretl Ln the form of a man who addressed the Prophet and 
S [X)ke to hun. Comprehemsion {in this case) ran parallel wnh 
speede Therefore, Muhammad properly used the present 
rense, which of necessity ex presses renewed (repeated) ac- 
tivity. 

It should 1)0 known that, in general, the State of revebtion 
presents ditlicuhies and pains throughuut. This ha* heen indi- 
rated in ihe Qur'ån; ™ ,r We shali lav upon you a henry 
raessage." ’Å'ishah strid: 11 i Irere was sortie anxiery in con- 
nection with the revebtion, with which he had to sttugglc. 
She said; "The revebtion would come to him on very cold 
davs. Neverthetess, when it loft him, therc was sweat on his 
forehead," This is the rcason for his well-knownremoteness 
( from sensual perception) and the choking (feeiing) when in 
that conditioo, of which the Frophet used to speak. The 
reason, as wc have established, is that revebtion means 
leas ing orte's hunianity, in order to attaiu angelic perceptions 
and to hear the speedt of the soul.® 4 This causes pain, sinee 
il means that an esscnce leaves its own esseoce and exdiangcs 
Us own stage for the ultimnte stage (of the angds), Tilis is 
the meaning of the choking feeling which Muhammad re- 
ferreti to in conncction with the beginning of revebtion in 


«Comwt*™km, i« w aedon of tte pul thai teppenri 

I tut (l n M . tte perto- m tli c otter case li ™ * 

,rj rtpcitcd i etion in Kur put, ten« tte fresent. Thi* ta^or, U. o 
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his statement: ''And hc (Gabriel) rhoked trit until ii hc~ 
came u«j mudl for tue; then he releastad rnt, Theft he saiii. 
'Read/ iind 1 replied, '1 cannot read.' " m [ le did this a 
second and a third time, as ihe tradition telis. 

Graciiial habi mation to (thi? prucess of revolation) forings 
some relief, as compared to how it Wiis Grbre. li is for this 
rcason ihat tlie eurliesi passages, atrofis, and verses of ihe 
Qur alt, re vea led to Muhamnud in Meeca, ;ire brit'fer than 
those reveded ro hini in Medlna. Otte may rom pare die 
tradition about how the nmth sjjraft (Saral øfc Bo ro oh) was 
revt-ak-d. huling the expedltion to Tabtik. The whole of this 
{lottg ifirah), or most nfn, was reveded to Muhammad wtiile 
he m ri ding liis cameL Bt BcTore this, vvhun he vvas in Ml™, 
part of ijne nf the duntest ulm fis in the latter part of the 
Qur’in was re vea led un une occasion, and the resi cn an- 
other occasion, Also, ane i>f the last revefoi tions roet i ved in 
Niedina was the “Verse of the Religion," ** which is very 
long. b e fore this. In Mecca, the verses re vea led wore s hort, 
like thost of the såraks ar-Rofimun, adh-BfulrhSt. at-Mud- 
datklhir, ad-Duhå, and ttL'Ahq™ and simila/wdte, This 
ma ? serve as erlterion for dUtinguishing the Meceau sérahs 
and vovses from the Nledinese. God leads to tliat which is 
correcu This is the quintessencé of prophecy. 


{S&tfhinffng ) 

Sootlmymg (katiémh) is »la« ,>„t ot rhe prticular quali- 
ties of the human soul. This is as futloWs. 

tn tlie previous dbeusdon, wc have „luays stated that 
tlu human toui is prepared to oxdiange ils humunilv for tlie 
s pi ri tu all ty that Ues above [humariUy). Human tangs have 
an mttmation «f ihat (exchange) m prophets who ure by 
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nature fitttd ru adneve it. It tøs been establSabed that they 
(icilher tic od aequtrud qualiuea for that (exchange), nor are 
they dependem mi any Mp from perceptions. notions (ta- 
xauvMir ), bodilv activities, be they speeeh or motion, or any- 
thing ctse. li is (with thenj) a natur al ehange from humimity 
to angelicahiy in the flash of a moment. 

if this Is* so and if such preparedness exists in human 
nature, logiet dassifieatjon revires (hat diere must be an- 
Olher kind of human beings, as mferiør to the Hrst kind as 
anything that has sotncihing perfect as its opposite, must be 
inferiør to that (perfeet) oppost te. Inde tienderne from all 
Help in (aditeving oontaet with thu surpematurai) » ih* op- 
posite of depcndeiice on hdp in cøntwetiatt with it. They »e 
two very di tieren l things, 

Now, the ciassitication of tiie vvorld id existcncc requiies 
t but there must be a kind of buman beings tined by nature for 
the process ofthinkiiig voluntariiy under the impulse of thuir 
rational pnwer, whenevtr ihat pøwer has a desir e i o' > f - 
(But the rational power) is not by nature capable of (the 
process ofsupematural perception;). T hus, vvhen its weaktiess 
prevents (the rational power) from (comaci with the super- 
nuturfll), it is natural for (the rational power) to get involvcd i, iss 
with particuhtrs, either ofsensual perception or of the imag- 
mation, sueh as transparent bodies, aniitial bones, speech in 
rhymed pro«, or wtøtever birtl or animal may p resent itselF* 

( A person who« rational power is thus en gaged) attempts to 
retatn sueh sensuat or hnagimry perceptions, sine* hc de- 
pentb on their help in attaimng the supematural perception 
ho desires. i'hev give him i sort or assistance. 

'Hil- power whjcti in (such persons) vonstilutes the start¬ 
ing point of supernatural perception is soothsavmg- Fhe 
soul* of sueh persons are inferiør by natur* ^ «nable to 
at tam perføtion. Thcreføre, they have a betler perception d 
paTticulars dun of universal*. They gét involvc-d with the 
former and negleet tiie latter. Thcreføre, the powtzr of mug- 
i nat ion is Ro most strongly dev chiped in those persona, he- 
- m — MW ^ appn« tiie ncci*9ary oirrectinn. 
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»use it is tla* organ of the part ku lårs. (The partielt lårs) 
complet elv pervade (the power of the imagination) , m btuh 
in the si ee ping and the waking State. Thev are ever rcadv 
and present in it. The power of imag'mation 1 tring s (tho 
pariiculars) to the attention of (thosc persons) and serves as 
a mirror in which they are seen constantlv. 

The sootlisayer is not able to achieve perrenion in his 
perception of the mttUigibtlin, becausc the- re velar ton he re- 
ceives is inspired by devils. The hightsr State this type of 
person ean reaeh is to achieve disregaid for the sen ses, uith 
the help uf rhymed prose and the use of words of an identiral 
strue ture at the end of successive cola,™ 5 and (thereby) to 
attain an impenfeet oontact of the sort desoibed (uith super- 
natural things). From that morioii and the foreign support 
that arcompanics it, his heari receives some inspiration to 
cxpress itscil in words. The sootlisayer, thus, often speaks 
the truth and agrees with real i ty. Often, however, ivhai he 
says are fidsehoods, beeuuse he supplements his deficit nry 
\wtli somethiag loreign u>, different from, and inkompatible 
uith, his perceptive essence. lims, tnilli and fclsehood are 
jumhled together in hinj, and he is not trustworthv. Ile often 
takes refuge in guesses nnd hypotheses, beamse, in his self- 
deception, hc desires to have (supematura!) perception and 
is wdling to dieat those who ask him (for information). 

Men Wfio use such rhymed prose are distingujshid hy the 
name øf soothsayera {kåhm, p|. kuhhån). They rank highm 
atnong their kind. Muh am mad said, regarding »omething uf 
ihc sort, " Iliis bclongs to the rhymed prose of the sootii- 
'rhe use of the geni tive eonst ruet ion {"rhymed 
prose ijf 1 ] i ndies tes tha) Muh ammad considered Thy med 

- Cf. {P« uitn-lMajrf,?, Gkåjai, cd. J|, Ritter (Lcipzig & Berlin, 
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prose a diMiitctive (mark of llw soothsayer). Ile also qucs- 
linned tbn ^ayyad, 9 * 1 ir order to find out abom liitn, ar)d he 
,iskod him how that Uting eame to him. Ibn §ayyåd replied: 
‘"il romcs to mc in the Form of both trutlt and falsehood." 
Wheretipuli Muhammad said, You are con Fused vvith regard 
lo the matter." He memit tbat propbecy is characterized by 
truthfulness and can in no way he afféeted by Falsshood. For 
prophccy is a. di reet and hidependent contuct of the essenrc of 
thc prophet with thc most high group(the angels). Because 
of his vveskness, thc soothsayer depends on the help of foreign 
notions { iasuTvu.'ur) . (Thesc foreign notions) eliter into Ilis 
perception and min gie vvith the perception tovvard vvhidi he 
aspires* He thus becomes ronfused by them. So it is that 
lalsehood make.s tts way to his ( door ). lt is, therefore, im- 
possible (for his activity) to he prophecy. 

We have stated that the highest rank of soothsaymg is 
the statc in whieh rhymed prose is lised, beaiuse ilte support 
der i ved from rhvmcd prose is liginer than any other support, 
stidi as thar deri ved from vision ur hearing. Sueh liglit sti|v- 
port (as is given by the use of rhymed prose) points to nejr- 
ricss ofeontaet atid perception and to a ccrtaiii heedom trom 
weakness, 

Some people assumc that soothsaying of this type stoppet! 
with the rimi- of prophecy, as the result of the storting of the 
devils vvith meteors, in view of the pro phe tier mission, which 
occurred in order to kcep them away from heaveniy infor¬ 
mation, as is mentioned in the Qur'iiii*" Fhc soothsayer s had 
reccived lieavenlv information from the devils, and now, From 
the dav ort whidi the devils werc stoned, snot hs ayin g eeased* 
to ok ist. Thcrc is no proof Ibr this contention, Soothsayers 
ohtnm knowiedge from iheir ovvn souls as well as from the 
devils, as we have establishcd. Purthermore, the verse of the 

»i The Story of llrn Savvåit is feieml in al-ft*khåri, II. f - |V - 

I ss. tf dao C'mtnnfamt. 'll, <iu, II. la r. NothinR Ocfiniie is known »hont 
Itjn 5a vv li ti who sdiil to lin ve "treome .i Muslim and to have du n in ti 3 
ff. IM* ■d-'jfmbi IV. Ml, aftd G. levi [Mia Vula. .itnrfri Jt rinttSat 
JEtmici Onnhiit.,. Xll' Akrer*. p. ( a {n t«>). 
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Qm jin shows only (hat thi der ils wcre k' L |rt jway from om: 
pajtirular kind of hcavonlv information. nanielv, ihat eon- 
nected with the (prnphctk) mission. Tlirv wcn? nol kept 
froin ot her mformat i un_ Aixo, soothsaving stoppet! only in 
view of the e\is tenet of ppophf&y, lt msv afterwanh lwve 
retumed to itv former State. This Wtmld seem tn he an obvi- 
ous (faet), becausc all such (supematurall perceptions are in 
abeyimte at the time of prøphciy* just as stars and tamps los« 
their bniliance beside the snn. Propheey is the greatest light, 
in whose pres en ce every o t her light is obscured nr dUappears. 

Some philosophers think thar (soolhsaying) ex isty only 
in view. of prophecy, and (hen stops. :M Tilis happen* at caeh 
occurrence ol propliecy, I hey argue that the exisiencc of 
propheey needs a partieukr cwistéUalion that imikes il nectrs- 
sary, The fierfeetion uf that consteljation coincktes with the 
perfeetiort of the partfcular propheey to svhluh the eonstcita¬ 
tion has reference. As long as the comtellatinn i» imperfeet, 
it requires the existcnce of some imperfeet related element, 
lliis is dl.: mcaning of 'somhsaver," a- we have es ubl ished 
it. I tie perføot stat« of the consttdhrion is prccedcd bv an 
imperfeet one. which requires the existenc« of one or more 
soo til sayers. When the eunstellation rearhep perfeetrøn. the 
prophct’s extstencc reaches per feetion. The <:o ns te Ilat ions 
that point to the ex buenet? of a{n Infehtor) element such as 
snnthsaying have passet! by. and sooihsavvng ceases to 
exist.* - ’ I his (théory) is hased upon the assumption thar any 
^tart of a particnlar eynsttfllntion must exe te i se part of the 
jnfliuaiee that the constellation (in its perfeet suite) wmdd 
vvercise. Tids assumptiun is not fully acceptable, It nj&y he 
that s parttrular constellation exercises it? intiumce nidv 
wlicn il has talten ojj its proper fortn. I i .sume .uspccts are 
t. W missing, it may exercise no tnfluence w ha. te ver, not oven, as 
ihey say, a restricted infiuence, 

Snotlmyors who art a prophot ’s con t em por.i ries art 
au are of the prophul s t ru th futnes s and the sigraficaw* of his 


** Cf, iitio p. 2a+. below, w Cf. Korthår!, p. 
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miraele, >in<t- thev derivc some intuitive ^ esperi ence fro TO 
prophecy. sueh is tve ry human betag deri ves fru ni sleep. 
lnteQéctual awareness of tins relationship is srrongcr iri tbe 
aoothsayer than in the sleeper. What prevents soothsayers 
from acknow l ed ping the truthfutness of the propiict, and 
muses tliem to deny (hint), is simply their misguidod desire 
to be prophetf- themselves. This lesds them to spitefiil op¬ 
position. Tilis lup pened to Utnayyah b* Abi ^-Salt, vvho de¬ 
sir ed to be a prophet. It also happened to lim §ayyad, 
Musaylimah, and o thers.® 4 When fakh garns the tipper hånd 
and they stop spiring lo beronie prophets themselves, ihov 
make the most faithfut of helle vers. This happened to Tu¬ 
ta vi uh al-Asudi and Qårih b. at-Aswad* 16 The actions of 
tfiese two men in the Muslim cnnqueat show that they wcte 
faithful bel irvers. 


[Dreinn visions) 

Heal dream vision U an awareness on the part of the 
rational soul in its spiritual essence, of glitnpse(n) ol the 
forms of events. While tbe soul is spiritual, the forms of 
events have attual exisienee in it, as is the case with all 
spiritual essences. The soul becomes spiritual through freeing 
melf from bodilv maturs and eorporeal perceptions. This 
kappens to tbc soul (in the form of) glimpit(s) through tht 
agenry of sleep, as we s ha 11 ment ion. Through (these 
glimpscs) (the soul) gaina the know ledge of future events 
that it de s ires 3 ud by mt’aiis of whith it rcgaiiu the pt reejt- 
tions tbat (proper ly) belung to il. Wil« this proces? is weA 
and ind istinet, the soul applies ro it allegory and imagtnary 
pictures, in order to garn (the desired knowledge). Stick 
all« gory. llum, necessitates interpre tation." 01 \Vlieti, on d u- 
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other liand, tids proces* is streng, Lt can dispense witli al- 
legri ry. Then, no interpretation is neeessarv, because (the 
process) is then free from i maginarv picturø* 

Ihe occurrenre. in the smil, of such glitupse(s) is caused 
h> the faet thai the soul is potentiatly a spiritual eSSCTKL', 
supplementet by the body and the perceptions of (the bodv), 
tts essence, thus, event ually becomes pure in te Uretten, and 
ils existence becomes perfeet in actuality. The soul. now, is a 
spiritual essfiice haring perception vvithout the help of anv 
of the bodily organs, Huwever, ainong the sfaitmlia, it h 
of a Wer species than the angels, who inhabit the higfiest 
stage, and who never had to supplement their es&ehces with 
itorporeul perception* or aisything else. The preparedness 
(for spiritus li ty) comes to (ihe soul) as Ion g as it is in the 
bod\% 1 liere is a special kind (of preparetlncss), such as 
satnts have, and there is a general kind commoii to all human 
beings. ThLs Is whal "dream vision" means. 

In the case of the prophets, this preparediress is a pre- 
poredness to exchange lmmanity for pure angelicality, which 
is the highest rank of spirituaim lt expresse* itself repeatedly 
chiring revelations. lt exists uhen (the prophet) retorns to 
the level of corporcal perceptions. W ha rever perception (the 
prophet) has at rhat moment is clearly »imiter to what hap- 

pens in sleep t oven tbough sleep is mudi inferior to (rcvela- 
tion). 

Because of this siinibrity, the Lawgiver (Muhammad) 
dehned dream vision as bring the fhrtv-sixth-or aeooiding 
to olher recensions, the fbrtv-third. or the seventifith-pan 
of prophery » None of these (fractions) is meant to be taken 
literally. Ihcy are to mdicate the great degree of difference 
hetween the various stages (of supematural perception). 
This IS shown by the reference to “sevemy" in one of the 
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ret'emions. The number 'seventy" is tised by the Ara bi to 
ejtprtss (the idea of) a large number, 

The reference to "fortv-six" has been exptained hy sotnt 
sdtobrs as Foliows. In irs beginning, the revelatkin rook the 
form of dream visions for six months, that is, for hall a year. 
The whole dunmon of (Muhammad's) prophecy in Merca 
and Medtna was tw en ty-three ycars. Hall a year, tliita, is one 
furtv-sivth (of the whole duration of prophecy). This theory 
cannot I«; verificrf. Thr given (figures) apply only to Muham- 
tumI ] hnv can we know wherher l hev a!so Applied to othcr 
prophetsf Moreover, this (theory) describes the relationship 
of prophecy to dream vision in point of time only f and does 
nol constder the true character of dream visions in rektion 
to the true character of prophecy. If our previotia remarks 
were clear, it wili be realized lliat the fracrion refers to the 
rebtionship hetweeti the primary preparedness general to all 
man kind, and the dosc preparedness lim i ted to the (prophets) 
and natural to them. 

The remote preparedness is oommonly found amang hu¬ 
man beings. However, there are many obs tudes and hin 
drances thai prevent man from tran slat mg it tut o actuality. 
One of the greatest hindnmees is the ex tema I senses. God, 
therefore, created man in slidt a vvay thai the vcil of the 
senses con ld be- lifted through sleep. which is a nat ura l fime- 
tion of man. When that veil is lified, the soul is ready to 
leam the things it des ires to knmv in the world of 1 ruth 
(Aur/ij). At tintes, it c» tetes a glimpse of what it seeks. 
Therefore, the Lawgivt-r f Muhatnrmid) ckssified dreani 
visions among "the bearers of glad tidings (niubus/ifhrrAt) 
Hc said, ‘Nothing remains of prophecy except the lw?arers of 
glad tidings.'* Asked what they were, he said: "A good 
dream vision, behold by-or shown to—a gomi man.** “* 
The reason why the veil of the senses is lifted in aleep is 
as follows no * The perception* and actions of t he rational soul 

■* fi. at-BuUiari, IV. s«/. Cf. al«' 3:i0s, bc\ov. 
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are the result of the mrpoieai animal .spirir. This spirit is a 
fine vaper whsrb U com'unrnned in the lefe c* vi ty of the 
heart. as stated in the atwtomicul Works of Galen and 
nilicrs It spreads with the biocid in the veins and arteries, 
atid makea sensual perception, molion, and all rhe other 
corporeal actions possible. lts finest part goes up tn the 
bram. There, it j s mm pered hy rhe coldness of ( tfej bram}, 
and !t e tf eet s the actions of the powers located m the „av iltes 
^ ^ le rational £nul perceives and aas tm)y by 
rneans of that iraporous spirit. It is rønnected vviib it (This 
connection is} the twuh of the wisdom of creaiitin whtd. 
mjuires that nothlng line can ittfluence anything coarse. Of 
all the cørpørea] matters, only the animal spirit is fine. There- 
tore. it i. receptive ro the inHuence of the essem*, which 
differs from it only m respect of corporeality, that is. the 
rational soul Thus, through thø medium of (the animal 
spu-ft , tie mfluence of the rational soul reachcs the l H >dv, 
We ha V e stuted before >" that the perception of the m- 

T n \ tW ° kmdft ‘ Thtlre is 3n perception 

through the five aenaes, ,md an inward pension through 

il .udrul pouers. AH these perceptions di ver t the rational 
>ou| from the perception for whkh « it is p repam ] In „„ture, 

£?th,n il! ° SSam ’ ° f ** ***“*-• “ : *"ch ar, 

hilicc the external renses „n, corporeal, ,| lt . v are , uh j m 

fc,^“ k " C T ‘' ral . lassilud,, “ 'I« result or ixertlon and 
fat guo ;md to spiritual cxliaustion through too mueh ac- 
mnty Thoroforo, Ood gav, ,ho„, tho „ e J e , , 

perfoet perception ntay bo renewed afterwards. Such (rust) 

l |V,'h"?vn ’'1 ’ y ’ hC r ™ em ™ «* "><• an,mal spirit from 
al tho oxtcinal sonso, „ n d its return to the lnun.nl wn»c 
Ins process ,» supportod bj ltw ^ 

dunns tho mgln. Under tho influenoeof thoouldof, “ uhl 

"* ,,CM ^ » '1.0 innermosl reces*., of I S 


Cf „lyj.i p, 7 t, above. 
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and lunis from its vxtcrior to thL imerior. lt thus guides its 
ethide, the animd spirit, i ntu the imerior oF the body. This 
is the reason why human beings, as a rule. sleep only at 


mghi. 

Hie s pint, thus, withdlruus from the cxtemal senses and 
retums to the mward powers. The prcoccupa tions and hin- 
dranee-j of sc-mual perception lessen tlieir hold over the soul, 
and it now retums to the forms that exist in the power of 
memory. Ilten* through a process of syntbesis and anatysis. 
(the se forma) are s haped into imaginary pictures. Most of 
these pieuires are custoniary ones, because (the soul) has 
(only) shortly before withdrawn from the conventional oh- 
locts of sensual perception. It now trans m its them ti> the 
eummon s en se, which eombines all the five es ternal soisses, 
to be perceived in the maurer of (those) five senses. I 1 rc- 
quentlv. however. the soul turns to its spiritual esserne® in 
conrert with the inward powers. li ihen accomplishes the 
spiritual kind of perception for whieh ii is fined by nature, 
It takes up some of the forms of thmgs thai liavc bæerne 
inherem in its essence at tiiat time. 1 magi nation sflizes on 
those perceived fønm, and pictures them in the custoniary 
molds e i ther reabstically or allegorically. Pictured allegori- 
callv. thev reepdre interpretation, The svmhetic and anatytic 
activity which (the soul) appilrs to ilie Forms in the powor 
of memory, before it perceives its share of glimpses (of the 
siipemnturid), is (wh.it is euikd in the Qur'anj “confused 
dream s." ”* 

According to (the sound tradition nf) the Sit hi li. the 
Prophet said. Thefe are three kinds of dream visions. 
There are dream visions from God, dream visions from the 
angcls, and dream visions from Sat an “ Th is threefoh l 
^TUKhAth ubtVJn. Qur'au i i. 44 t n): St.9 (s). Cf 


5; 103, tieJuw. 

w Ti, e nffcrcnccs im ihr of *1-Bukhlrf *t«H to mrHtW« ouLv » 

twoft'ld division uf ilreanu, iIkhw from titid jiuI tho*e from Sjtan. Bul a, 

Cmftrrtta*:/, 1, i*#, lasi line. . , t .. ... ., . 

f’ulviiJtire Vireil, Kho was horn in thr century m whn:h Hm hhaldSu -Ili'J. 
distitiguutu.nl i" hit De frcJigm thi« v» riedes nfdrwOta; divme. human, aml 
(UfiTionit. tf. D. Hav, Pfitytø* l'irgil (Oxfwd, ipae), p. «t 
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division agrees with our preceding statement. Clear dream 
visions ure from God. Allegorical dream visions, which call 
i, tao for interpretation, are from the atigels. And "confused 
dreams" are from Satan, becausc they are n I toget iler futile, 
as Satan is the souree of fut il i tv. 

This is whal "dreant vision'' really is. and how it is 
caused and encouraged by sleep. It is a particular quality of 
the human s nul cotnmon to all man kind. Nol vor ly is free from 
it. Every human being has, more than onve, seen sonjulhing 
in his sleep that turned out to fc* true when he awakened. 
ile knows for certain that the soul must ntceisariiy have 
supematural perception in sleep. If this is possible in the 
real tn ol sleep, it is not impossible in otlier condinons, be~ 
cause the perceiving esserne is oru 1 and its qua litie s are al- 
ways present. God guides tøward the truth. 


("Drvm i nords'*) 


Mote- Most of the (□ Fore-ment ion ed super nat ural perception 
hy means of dream visions) occurs to human beings tmiu- 
tentionaily and without their haviug power over it. The soul 
occupics itseir whh a thing. As a result, it ohtains that 
glimpse (of the supematural) while it is uslcep. and tt stres 
that thing. it does not plan it that way. 

In the Ghåyuh J ‘ ft and other books by practitioners of 
tnngic, ri’tfretite is made to worcls that should be ment hun".! 
on falltng aslcep so as to cause the dream vision to hc about 
the things one deures. These word s are talled by (the ma- 
gidans) "dreatn words" {al-Miumab). lu the Ghåyah, 
Maalamah nu-mioned a dream word that he calted M the 


Id Thv Gh.hii f iurribed m ihe f.unons tenth-ccnturv Spunisti 

•fr **, A\p»4 aUMsjrftr. t f. (Uf.. I, 4 «; XuMl. I, h:r i f 

Mft™ f iaVi *' h, P ■“* sh0 ™ '■'« 'I"-- VMyah (en wn-rry) ind thr ItvtM 

al-falitn (on atdiwnyj arv pstudfm E rn ( ,liii';Ll. Il, n KluiHAti inukr* .. use 

ur Hu.-!* «or«» IiiLer i’M m hu di^sion nf :hs kuk** mcntionei! Tl.e 
rtftri-næ ton M to GhJyah, ed. H, Hiner (Slud,«, der Hiblmilwfe Wirbur*) 
(BfrUn, IB3J), pp. i»7 ft. Ilic lerm tyjltintah ”4mun wunj" ■« mr, i; not 

r’-r^r r .“ *i™* ( ™ m ti««. 

rmtn tbc Hebjie« ft>rm Cf ilte M T'lessncr in iXr litam, XVI 
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djréam word af the pctfect nature." It cnnsists of saying, 
upon fal) mg asieep and after nbiittøing freedom of tlie tuner 
semes and tinding one’s way okar (for supematural pOT- 
ccption) , the fiillowing rion-Arable words: taviågliis h.t dån 
yaswSdda tcaghdås naufanJ gMdis} v The person should theit 
ment ion what he wants, and the tlting hc ask? ior w dl be 


shown to hiin in his s kop* 

A man is said lo havt done this aftci he had eaten hut i 
little and done dhikr exercises m for several nighis. A person 
appeartd to hini and silid, 1 aru your periket nature. A 
questinn was put to rbat person, and he gave the man the 
information he desired- 

With the heJp of diese word S. ( havt mysolf had re¬ 
markable dreatn visions, through vhich I kimed things 
aboiir nmelfihat 1 wanietl to knmv However, (the existence 
oI»ué\ drøm words) is no proof ihflt the intention to have s 
dream vision can produce il* The dream word* P rod ure a 
preparedness in the son! for the dream vision. If thai pre- 
paredness is a streng «ne, (the soul) ^ wiU be more likdy to 
obtahl thai for which it is prepared, A person may arrange 
for whaiever pre|*aredness he likes, but that is o« assurance 
tliat the thing for which preparutton* have beert miute wdl 
actuallv happen. The power to preparc for a thing »s not the 
same as power over the thilfe (tøffllf)* Thi* should fx* knnwti 
and eonstdered in similar cases. C hid “is wiee and know¬ 
ing.’* 11S 

(Othtr typef uf diriTUtm ) 


In the human Species wc find individ uals who foretell 
things befor« they take plane. Thcy båte a special natural 

” ixTlieaemajrifiit wimUs«iiJ Arainik *iid:®V luvt- .wrnided «.n^ 

tUnG (ik t rh« Tm.tggoh hUJMn tu.-JM f?l to«* JÅa*k gkM 

"Ym, ny v«ur i«Jn 5 E* *t Etac time of cunverwtlen <' . uvA tte 
uf slrep hainterns." Tlw* “perfre« nature ti Msv diituswd *t lcn f l, ‘ 
Fikhr-ajl-<Hti jr-TCi?-i. ttt*Sirr al-imiitu i«; ti S:ilu+ f 1 » ■ ■ * 50 

Ruter, m (arfnfcr Jr, »WfclW H'arh^ ItKi n«e. PP< UTt t 
mrf M 471 n> Ch, vi, foetøw TiT 

»»* Uifcw otte mil* hhrf, ^ P°^J» 

yould In: "mrttor IW «1 il -file m bc "^ 1 / « .ndk*Wd 
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qualification fur it. Through that >|u:diitratmTi, lliey .1 r c* <lis- 
tingu ished from all o ther human beings. They do not have 
recotrrse to 3 rraft for tindr pred i etions, nor do they ger them 
with the help of astral influcnces or amt hit til cUft. The ir 
forccasts aru the liecemry result of their nat ural disposi¬ 
tion. Amomt such people art di vinen {‘amjf); men who 
gaze into Transparent bodies sueh as tuiiTors or bowls of 
water: titen vvbo ex amine the Imarts, l ivers* and bones of smi- 
mals; men who draw augurics from hirds and ni Id an [måls; 
and men who cast pebbles. grains af wheat, or (date) pils . 114 
All these things are fouiid among man kind; no one can denv 
1. lus them or be ignorant of them, State ment s concerning super- 
tmmral things are also plat ed upon the tnrigues of tbe insune, 
who are thus able ro give information ahout {supernat ural 
things). Slecping and dying pdrsous, Ueiitg ahout to die or to 
tal i asleepj likewtse speak about supernat utal thitijjs. Men 
wlio lva\ e tolluwt'ij Suli training have, as i,s well known. itf> 
avis (il divine grace, obtained perceptions ot supermturai 
things. 

(The dig tru tit kimh uf super natura} perception ) 

\\ e are now going to di snuts all thiise ways of(super- 
mtural} perception. We are gotng to start with snothsavitsg. 
flteii, we shall discuss all ilte otium kinds, otte by one. Bdbre 
tlikit, however, we want tri discuss liow ibe human soul, -li it 
exists in ail the types uriuimaji being« meniioMcd, is prepared 
for supernatural perception This is as follows. 

( 1 he soul] is a spiritual essettee whieh, as ive have rtirn- 
tioiiL-d betore, is the only spiritual being that exjsts poten- 
tially. It exchanges potentiality for actuahty with die Help 
of the bodv and (bodilv) conditions. This is somethiug 
everyone eau attain to. 

Now, fv ervilimg that exists potetttLdly lins matter and 
form. Mie form of the saul s through which tts existetice 
imterkdizes, is iden tual wjth perception and i n te Iler t ion. 
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The soul ai firsi exists pcrtentinUy. li is prepared for percep¬ 
tion and for the reception uf ihe universal and purticular 
forms, lis growth and aetual uxistenre theti matcrialize 
through kcrping conipany with the bcdy, through the things 
ro which 1 the body) accustoms (the soul) "hen{the former**) 
sensuel perceptions ar c foistød upoii(the latter), and through 
the universal uL-as which {the soul ilself) abstracts from the 
sensual perceptions of the body. lt intellectualizes the forms 
ciftiL' lifter time, tinti] perception .tud imellection become tltc 
aerual form of the soul. Thus, its esscnce materijiUzes. The 
soul, tben, ia llke matter, and, through perception, the fonns 
come to it one aflur the other in an 11 ninterru pted sequence. 

This is why wc find that a chili in the earUest stages of 
his growth is unable to aehievt the perception "hicli comcs 
to the soul from its essenee, either in his sleep or through 
removal (nf the veil of setise perception)/ 15 or anv thi lig el se. 
For the form of the soul. which is its very essenet', uamely. 
perception and tntellection, has nol yet jrøterlalized (in the 
chilil). Si or has the power of the soul lo abstmrt the uni¬ 
versal s tmterialued. Later on, "hen the essence of (the soul) 
has raaterialized in actuality, the soul has two kinds of per- 
ceptlon, as long as it remains in ihe body; one through the 
organs of the bo dy, for which tlie soul is enabled by the 
corporeal perceptions, and the other thniugh its oivn essence, 
wit lumi any intertnediarv. Ihe soul is prevented i_ trom (the 
latter kind of perception) by it.- irnmersion in the tiody and 
the sen ses, and the preoccu pations of (body und senses) By 
mcans of corporeal perception, for which the senscs wfie 
originally creatcd, ihcy olways draw the soul to the ex lem dl. 
Krequently, however, tht 1 smil pi uuge s from the extcnial 
foto the mtemal. Then. the veil of the hody i* lifted for a 
moment, either by meatis of n (jualitv that belongs to cui \ 
h uma n being, such js sleep, or bv mt-ait* of 3 qualily thai is 
fouød nnly in certafo human beings, such as snuthsayfog or 

en A ribir Li Af, a mmm on mm Df niySTldsm Und metaphyna), for 
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casling fof peb bit s, etc.l, or by irveaiis of oxcrcucs s udi as 
rhose [iracticéd by (cerium) Sutt* who prs? rite tf te removal 
(ot the veil of sense perception). Al stidi moments, ihe soul 
tums to the essenees of thi? highest group (the angelsj, whkh 
are higher than itself. (Tilis is possible) bceuusc m (the 
arder of) existcnee the stages of the soul and the angels ure 
eomieeted with earh other, as tve establishcd earlier, ,fT These 
essences are spiritual. They are pure perception and irttellecfs 
in action. They coma in the forms and realities of the «ij- 
tent k. as was (just) ment ioned. Something of those forms 
is then disdosetl in (the soul), It derives soiue knowledge 
from them. Krequemly, it transmits the perceived forms to 
the ima ginat ion which, in tun«, puts titem intn the customarv 
motfls. (The soul,) then, has reeourse to sensual perception 
to exphin the thinga it has perteived, etther in thdr absrratt 
form or m the tnohb ittto which (they were put by the 
imagtnation). In this way it gives information abort ihem. 
This is 1 il>u the preparedness of the soul far siipematiiral 
perception musi bc exptained. 

i, iw Let us now return to the explimation we promised, of 
the varioos kinds (nf superarttural perception). Persons who 
Ltito transparent bodies, sudi as tnimirs, buwls, or 
water. and (examine) thi; hearta, livers, and hones of animals, 
as well as thost who rast ptbbles and (date) pits, all iielong 
10 the dnss of soothsuyers. Only, they are cotistitutinnnlly 
le^v well titte ti for supcmaiural perception than sooil is avers, 
1 hc soothsayér does not need to rnuke mudi of an effort in 
order lo lifi tht veil nf sensual perception. 1 hev, however, 
espend mudi effort lo COdCentmte all seiisual peiveptim: in 
une part indår sense, the noblest one, which is vision. Ir is 
applicd exdusively to whatever plain visual object has beert 
(setccted For confientnuion), imiil the perception about which 
information is to be given appeurs. Il is olien thought thnt 
the pWe where those (who gaz< imo mirrors) see something, 
is the surfe« of the mirror. This is not so. They contimie 
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gåring at tbe surfacc of the mi nor unril it (the sur face) 
disuppears. Between their eyes und the mirror appears a vcil 
like a white c lo ad. [ti it, forms arc pier ured. and (thest* pie- 
tures) fire the objects they pemeive. This gives them tbe 
faets of a negative ur positive character they wanted to nit- 
la in, and they pass nn (tliesc facts) as they perecivod them. 
Neither the mirror nor the forros pereeived in it are nem 
present to them. A different kind uf perception originales in 
them m (rhat State}. It is a fisydiie olie that has OOthing to 
do with vision. dlvrough ii r objects of pychic perception tuke 
oh shflpe (for observation) by senawd perception, as is knouri. 
Soroe thrng siindar happens to those who examioc the hearts 
and livers of animaR and to thuse who gaze into wnter, 
bowR and slmilar thmgs, 

Among the se peopte we have observed persons wfo© keep 
their senses occupied o niv by" méans uf incense, as well as 
ineuntations, in order tu be prepared (for supcmatural per¬ 
ception), Then, they udi what they have pc reet ved. They 
tlvink ihat they see the forms take on conerele shapesi in the 
air, lelling them vrlwt they want to know in the form of 
pictures and allusions. These persons are less remote from 
setiMt'iil perception than the fivst group. I he woild is tu 11 ot 
remarkable things. 

Augury (iiijr) is talk ahorn supernat ural tillogs which 
originales in some pcopk* whørt u hird or animal appears, 
und they retiect aboi.it it afrer il has gune. It is a power in 
the soul that ralts fur sagadty and the ability to thin k abuut 
(the things ol interest) which augnrs see or hear, As we men- 
tinned earlicr,* 1 * the power of imaginatioii is streng in 
augurs, und they evert that power in their researches, while 
dupending on the hdp given by things they have soen ur 
heard. This gives them some sujiematuml perception. The 
power of imaginfttion *tcts here as it does in sleepcrs. When 
the senses are a&loep, (the power ot iinaginitsoti) intervenes 
among the things seen in the waking State, and eumbines 
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them wilh rite produkts of itsnwn thvnking I hus, the power 
t>f imagination bring* aboul vision. 


In the i nsane, the rational soul is but we&kly ronnccted 
with the body, beeause the humors, as * rille, arv corrupt 
and have a weak anhnal spirit, Therefore, the soul bebnging 
to (the body of an insane [terson) is not deeplv imtnerred in 
the serises The pamtul discase of deticiency ti Kit affeets il 
keeps it too in udi OQCtipiedL Frequeiitly, it was pushed intn 
attarhing itself to (the insane) by snme other Satan il spirit- 
uality. wliieh clings to them and whfch (the soul) itself is tw 
weak to keep awtcy, The insane thus becorae possessed, 11 ** 
When iliey Ilave become possessed in this mantier, eitiier 
betause ot the corrupt ion ut their constitutjon as the result 
of the essential korruption of their soul, or bccyusc of the 
onslaugfet the Satanie souls rnakc upon them when they ure 
at tar hed to (their bodies], they arc tot aJ.lv rcmOVcd from 
sensua] perception. They perron-c a glimpsé df the warld uf 
their soul* (Their soul) repeivcs the impress of forms whirh, 
in tum. are transformed by the itnaguiation. In this kondi¬ 
tion, they frcquently speak wtthour warifing to speak. 

(Supernat ura)) perception in all these (groups) con ta in.s 
trulh and falsehood mixed togethcr. For although they may 
achieve thu loss of senstml perception, it is onlv with the 
help of foreign notiona (tøMu-nur) that they achieve rnntact 
(with the supematural), as we have established. This fonds 
to u ntru thfu lues s, (whfoh is 10 be found) in these (ways uf 
supematural) perception. 


JTte diviners ( arrfij') somehow enjoy this kind of percrp* 
lion, but they do not have the same eontact (with thv super- 
natural), They æncemratr their thinkiug upon the matter in 
which they are intcrested and itpply gu esses and hypotheses 
to it, I hey base themselves upoti .in unfounded assumptiuri 
as to tvhat ha skally constitutes contart with, and perception 


Fflr atAttifata "to bteome possesaiMi " cf. Qur'ln 8.97* i’STC), ind 
A. Spitaler, Or inMitth ete Littrattraiivng, XLVlJJ (1953), 53*. 





Ciainmtånl In tant — Jrohsf Drt-itterj 


øf, (tlie supematuralj. They rlaim acquaintaju-e with the 
supernatural, bul iii realily (their procedure) has nothing to 
do with tt. 

This is the manner in whkh >uch i supematural knnwi- 
edge) is obtained. Al-Mas'Qdi discussed the subject in his 
Murifj adh-dhahdb™ He did not hit upon the righi explana- 
tion, It is evident from his discussion iltat he was not firm ly 
grounded in tlie carious kinds of [pcrtincnt} kiiowkdge, He 
merely reports what he tearned from |>eople experienced in 
ihe suhject, and from ot liers. 

All the kinds oF (super na tural) perception mentioiied are 
fnund in man. ’l he Aniks usod to repair to srwthsavers in 
order to kam about forthromiiig events. They romult ed 
them in thetr quarrels, to kam the truth by nieans of super* 
natura] perception. Liierature amtains mueh information 
about this matter. In pre-lslainic times, Shiqq, of the tribe of 
AnraSr Li. Nizår, and Satih, of the i ril«? ff Mazin b, Ghas- 
sån. i5S were famous (soothstivers) (The latter) used to fold 
up like a garmont, as he had no kones save for his skulk 

A fam nu s story is their interpretation of the dreatn \ iston 
of Ha bi‘ah b. Nusr. in whkh they inform ed him that the 
A byssin i an s wovitel ta ke possession of ih c- kernen, ihat ihe 
M Lidar would rute aftcr them, and that the M uha mm .id an 
prophccy would make its appearance among the Qurayah ” 1 
Another famcnts story is that nf the dream vision of ihe 
Mobcdhfin .* 3 Satih interpreted it when the l’ersian emperor 
(Khosraw) sent 'Abd-al-NIasih to hirn with (the dream). (On 
that occasion, Satih) informed him about the prophccy (of 
Muhamtnad) and the (future) des true (ion of the Peraian 
realm. AU this is well known. 


" Uh *47 ff 

»For Shifjq jn.l Sa(tti, cf, G Levi [Vil: Vidn in Et. t .r. "Sstfy (Tlie 
nt range tri bal conracdons nf theæ Ttiytholngicmf figur«, wbidl ni abc MAzin n 
"aon'* nf rih«s»iit. were fitttKl by lim Ktuldftn in aJ-MaFudi, op. tit., III. 
3(f-l For i li >jr iluliiuui inlo.1 gcncalugv of Slmm, cf. atirø Mm IJimi, JanAantt 
iiZ-'-i tah t pp. Lifi'5 J" 

™ Ct Shn Sirat, pp ff C f alsn 'iisfri, Mow. 

n» Cf tl-MtViidj, */, I, di7; JJ T s^ft For tfae Måbcdnip, s&e b. s* 

to p. * 0 . above T 
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C hiipt/r n S II ti Prfjjt.jry Disems fon 

There were aiso manv diviners .tmong the Arahs. They 
are meniioned by the Arabs iii tlieir [ oems. (One poet) d: 

] said to ihe di viner of ihe Varndmah: C ure me. 

For if vou cure lue, you are indeed a phvsician. 5 * 1 

Another poet said: 

I promised to pive the tf i viner of the Y .irmi malt whatever 
be would ask me for, 

And (1 promised ihe same) to the di viner uf Najd, if tiiev 
would rure me (of tny love). 

But they said; Let God cure you. B\ God, we have no 

Power over (the di sea se) that you nirry amund with you 
in your bridy. 51 * 


The "divmcrof the Vamåmah" is Riyah b. ’ljlah,*’ 4 and the 
"diviner of Najd" is al-Abkiq al-Asadi. 

Sotne pcople have inother way of supoirutlural percep¬ 
tion It occurs in the stage of transition from Hatting to 
sk-eping, and is in ( the form of unoomdnu.sh) sjieaking abotil 
the thing one watits to knotv and thereby obtairung super- 
natural knovvledge of thi matter as desircd. This kappens 
only du ring thc transition from waking to s I ec pin g, when 
nne has lost the power to Control one'.s words, Sucli a person 
talks as if by injiatc contpiilsiott, The most hc van du js to 
hear and understand whai (hc says), 


“Tf* vene is bf 'LTnvsti t ; Hithn nt-'Udhd (G.ii., Saffl., 1 , m f >. 
« ln' is alsu (hr aulltrrr øf thc følJuwmg two vcr*<.-?, t.:f BJ-MaY'mlj, of. til.. 
til , i.vs. where the lumr ol'ilir port k rifl j:wt-ii; h u gutayluh. KtW j.i*- 
ihi r tt.ii- 1 fA-rAw R ard“ t 1 ed M. J, di Ooejc (Ltiden, i -m i’;., fip SDtf f_, AUu 
1 -hunij aMftfahliit, K'ktø 4 l-* 4 gk>in! muS/mnai. XX. 15 + f.; I.hJx 

XI. M2_ 

1 ^ P^«hCdLtip notr and T NJBttefcc. JV'Wn- iftTwtt ^irmimum 

ardtfrørwir (IMid. p s O. f W rt!w tf. at , VIE, SS* f: 

Rasd il iihzi'Jff h tH r "JfJi, aa-^SaiTaj. id-VvAiMiJ [Coswiuiti- 

tu . \ so \ ) ^ p r son f.; ul-KuUibt, Fuiidi at - H r ajnjål ( Catrø, i $ s (-53), i L a 

^ Thi* ta Th* vcTcalilatiftn nf MSS, R p f. and L> r fbn KluOdtlti denved Rie 
namea from uJ,, i 11* asj. 
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Jrahk Dniirurf — Chlinvvanet arur Drxth 

Words of a similar nature contc from those who ane »bom 
to l>e killcd, il tin? mon)em when their heads are being 
aevered from their minks. We have beeti in formed rhat ccr- 
i»in iriminiil tyrants used to kitl their pmoners in order to 
leam their nwn fut ure from the word s the prisoners vvtiuld 
utter when they were about to be kdled. It was impleassm 
information tliey received from ih cm. 

tn the Ghdyafi , IBI Maslamah simihrly meotioned that 
when a human being is placed in a barret of sesante oil and 
kepi m st for forty davs. is fed with ligs and nuts untiJ Iris 
llesh is gone arid onlv the arteries and sutures ^ of The s kult 
remain, and is then taken om of the oil and exposed to ih' 1 
drving action of the air. he vvill ansvver all special and generjl 
□ ues i tons regarding the fut nr« that may be asked- Mus is 
de te stable sorcery. However, it shows what remarkable 
things esrist in the world of man. 

YViere are men who attempt to obtain supernarural per¬ 
ception through exerd.se, Tliey attempt an artificial {stute of) 
dcath through self-mortifiiuttion.^ Thev kill all oorporeal 
powers (in themselves), and wipe oul all influences of those 
powers thai color the »tul m various ways. ilJ lins is 
a due ved by concent rated thinking, and doing wilhout food 
for lang (periods). It is detinitely known diat when rleaih 
descentls upon the body, sensual |>erception and the ve il it 
con* ti tu tes disappear, and rhe soul beholds its essencc and 
its world- (The ve men) attempt to produee, ariificially befare 
rieath. the experimee thev will have after dcath, and to have 
their soul behold the supermi tur il. 


™ Cf i fen(]o-)Majrifi, VMyvh. pp. nu f. fSfte n .ni* lu thb «-hj| ler. 
altiive ) \ limilir nsugi^l pWpDÉ i* iicribwJ to the ^Sbiirw M l.hirin, 
t’!. Itiri ■n-Sailtra, Fikmt* p Ml (of Itu? FlBftcl cd >• j>P- +*«f. (of die Curo 
| :■ \ Mei. M'itfiÅxtm. ‘i* kig.t.iiui .SnUnhiki i UtiiJelhtTi:. lHoai, c. 
LV „. f. G. Jnng, i" p.ifrr, from tb I >■ I mHwmI Uoltøisp S* ■» - XXX). 

Vol fif Mvila-iti i New Yurtt. 19M). pr?- -')06 f. 

w Cf. Ih »i)!> to dl. vi, bel«w. .VrøAkwfe* "exertmyr " 

«* gu La,, jjjs; "and nmiriah thr snu) wilh Miir rv-rriw*, dit u jiuv 
(ji-inv strongt r I tin Ktuldfln |ir«bjbl> rnniitEtL tilis vtaietncnl, beaiist it 
bt ti in gal ml her io Sufisiu, rartitioiied ljtlow. 
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Charter i tff-rM Prrfitton Div^ttrion 

Other surh people are the men who tru in themselve* in 
soicer}' They traiu themselves in tbese things, in order tn 
iie able to behold the supematural and to be active in the 
various nutids. Most siteh live in the tn tempera te zone* of 
the uorth and the South, esperia 11 y in India, where thev are 
called yogis They possess a large Ilte rature on hmv such 
exercises art- to be done. The stnries ahorn them tn this 
connection are remarkable. 

The Sufi training is a religions; one. It is free from an_v 
such reprehenstille intentions. The Sults aspire tu tota] con- 
cemration upon God and ujjon the approach to Him, in ortler 
to obiain the my s tical experiences *“ of gnosis and Divme 
oneness. Irs addition to their tnuning in cnncem ration and 
hunger, iht Sufi s icetl pn dhikr exereises by wbidi thetr 
devotion to that training can ! tUy materi albas, When the soul 
is icared on dkikr exerrises, it comes doser to the gnosis of 
God, whereas, without it, jt comes ro be a Satanic one, 

Whatever supernntural knowledge or art i v itv is adtieved 
by the Sufi s is aetidental, and was not originalty mtended. 
Had it heen intentional, the devotion of the Sufis (who in- 
t em led to have supematitral perception) would have been 
dirccted toward something other than God, namely, toward 
stipematurcl activity and vision, V\ hat a lo si ti g business that 
would have beenj In reality, ir would have beeu polvtheism. 
A (Sutii has said, Whoftver prelers gnosi.s for the sake of 
gnosiscomes out for the second (stage ot' betng)/' Through 
iheir devotion, (Sutis) Lntend (to come near) the Master, 
and not hin g elsc, IT, toeanwhiie, some (aupernatur&l per¬ 
ception) is obtained. it is occidental and uniut em ional. Many 
(Sufis) shun (supematurul perception) when ir accident a liv 
håpjjens to them, and pay no attention to it.* 35 They want 
God nnl} (or ilte sake o) His essetice, and not hi rig else, It i* 
Vicl!^ known thai (supcmaturol perception] occurs among tlio 
(Stifts), Ihey call their supematural experiences and mind 


"" 1 -( L - " T a«ed' Ct n. -MiSl to Ch, in, tdflw. 

Cl ' n - 471 to c,) - Vl « hitlDw. “» Cf, .i ion am! 170 f., t*eUm. 
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SufrmatmVlt PitupUett >J St.fi i ,7/r li Saint i 

rcadmg "physiognomy'* (jiråsah) and "removal" (of the veil 
of scnse perception, hashf) Iheir cxperienees of {super¬ 
natur al) ac ti vi ty they call "acts of divine grave * 1 * * ' (f.rrdmrtA’), 

None of these thing-s is tuiworthy of them. However, Profes¬ 
sor AbO Isliiq ai-lsfarayini and Abu M uham mad h. Abi t, ?>> 
ZayU al-Maliki, 123 amongothers, disapproved of it, in order 
to av oid any risk of (prophetic) mirades becoming confused 
with soniething et se* However, the speculative theologians 
rely on ihe "'advance challenge" {takiiiUi} as ilte distinguisii- 
ing character istic of tlie (prophetic) miraclc. This is sufficient. 

According to (the soimd tradition of) the Sahth, Muhairr- 
mad said, “Anion g you, there are men wto are spoken to, 
and TJmur is one of them.’ 1 The men around Muhammad, 
as is well koown, liad experiences of a sori ihat con firm s the 
faet (thai mystics and pious persons may have sortie sort of 
supernat ural perception). Pol - inst&nce, therc is the story uf 
T'mar saying, “O Sarivah, beware of the mountaint 1 ' Såriyah 
is Såriyah b. Zunaym. He was tlte general of a Muslim army 
in the 'Iråq during tlie conquest* He had gø tten into a battie 
with the polyiheists. He thought of withdrawing. Near him, 
tlierc was a mountain toward which lie was direetmg himsell 
(and where the enemy was lying in ambush). This came 
(superrutturally) to 'Umar's attention while lic was preaching 
from tlie pulpit in Medina. He called out to hint; “O Sari} ah, 
beware of the mountain." Sarivali heftrd it, there where tie 
was (in faraway Mraq), and he also saw (’Umar) there in 
person* This story is well known,” 5 

Somethiug siinilar happened to Abil Hakr in lonnectkm 
witli his last wiU, addressed to his daughter ’A'Uhah. He 
had given her a certain amuunt of dates from his or chart I, 

•M'AbdnllHi (‘iThayrlattuh) b. Ahi Znyd, 5UMrø l*M-9ifflJ, Cf. GAL, 

I, 177 f : SaffL, i, »UlY. i'nr Itui KhuUJui.'s ÉUiiuns ind oft-quimtJ Mimol 
uutburitk^. CT p, ilwivtf. 

|«CF, ihe refurcua ib m Hwdh(wl\ y «4whene muha.id.iiA 'Tjx.fceTi t. ‘ 
is trunslaied "inspir«! "* CT> a\*t> A 

Thii rraiirifm* as well i* she itorfen of Sin jah and, ’A k it1iah» weie also 
metiHsxird U\ ai^GI]aziilt h Jfri'f, ji. £1. 

»a 4 f a (-Titan, I. *70 J . Ihn Kltfldtin r&fér* ri? thc irary again 

in tht AMtwbitfifispkp, p. itf£. 
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as a gift, und then. (vvhtm he was near deaih), he suggest cd 
to her that she hån est them, so tlut thu (otherj heinv would 
tint get them. Then hc sabl, ''They are your two brothers and 
your two sisters/* Whereupon ' Å'ishah said, *‘Thefc is 
A-sma', but who is theotherr" Ab C Bakr replied, “I set that 
the chitd in Bint Khårijah's womb is a giri," and so it was, 
This is mentioned in the Miautttia' in the chapter on gifts 
thai are not permitted. 33 ® 

(The men around Muhunimad) and the pious and ex- 
einplary men aften them had many sirmiar experienccs. How- 
iOJ ever, the Sutis say ihat such experiencés are rare in the time 
of propheey, because, in the presence of the prophet, the 
adept of mystidsm cartnol continue in his mystic State. They 
go so far as to say thai the adept of mysticism who comcs to 
Medina is deprived of his my stic state, so bng as he remaina 
iliere and until he leaves. 

May God pro vide us with guidance, and may Hc lead us 
to the truth. 


Am on g the adepts of mysticism are fools and imbeciles 
who are more like i nsarie persons than like rational beings. 
Nonetheless, they deservedly attained station* of salnthood 
and the mystic States of the righieaus. 'Hie persons with 
mystical experienre who leam ahorn them know that such is 
tlieir ændition. alihough they are not legally respons i ble. 
The information they give aliout the supenmtUHd is re¬ 
markable. They are not bo und by anything. They speak ab- 
solutely freely about it and tdf remarkable things. When 
jurists see they are not legally responsiblu, they frequentiy 
deny that ihey have uttaitved any iny.stieal station, since 
sainthood ran be ohiained onty through divine worship. This 
Ls an error. God bestows His gracc upon wlioinever He 


1 f Miiliii. Man al la’, ir the Kiijb al-aqtfiyni fTunta. i aao/ 1 mja-o+I 
p. MS. t l| mirresij.ipj tc , me tw* Irwiklv \bn KhaMun wpresstB liimsclf 
ii, puraphnijmp rtie s*. In thi- irsi of tin tomvattf. Abi. Bakr mak« the 

*ugg*«i(m in a very guml«! [orm. srul 'A’iihih, ofcuurw, reftu« tt . mk* 

advdiiiagi! yf lL 
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wants to." s ” The attainment ot sainthood is nol rest riet ed to 
(ilu: cotrect perfbrmanrc af) db-inc worship, or anyihing 
tilse. Whcn the human soul is firmly cstaliiÅfti as existent, 

God må}- single it out for uhu te ver gifts of His He wauts to 
give it. The rational souls of stich people ure not nun- 
exisiem, nor are they ærrupt, as is the case with the insane. 

They (merely) lack the intellecl that is the basis of legal 
responsibility- (That i i udleet) is a special attribuie of ihe 
soul. It rncans various kinds ot knov. I ed go thal ar;- Tiecessary 
to man and ihat guide his spekulativt a bili ty and teaeh him 
how tu make & li ving and organtste his home. One may sav 
that if he knows hnw to malte a livirig, he has no excuse le ft 
not to accept legal responsibility, so rhat he may prrpare fur 
his Ufe jfter deaih. Nou, a person who lacb that (special) 
attribute (of ihc soul callcd intelfeet) still does not lack the 
soul itself, and has not forgotten his reality. He has reality, i. so? 
tJbough hc larks the intclleet entailing legal responstbility, 
that is, the ktiowlcdge ofhow to make a living. 1 his ts not 
absurd, God does not select HU survants for gnosis otily on 
ihe basis of (the pcrfbrmance of) some legal duty. 

lf this is cortecif it should tu? known tltat the State o! 
these roen U frequently confused with ihat of the insane, 
wliost rational souls are cnrnipted and who belong to (the 
rat egory of) amniuls. Thcre are sig&S by which ene ean dtø- 
tingnisli the two groups. One uf them is thai fbols are fo und 
devot i ng themselves eonstautty to eertaiti dhikr exe idses and 
f li vine worship, though not in the way the religions law 
mpiires. siiice, as we have siated, they are ron legally re¬ 
spons i bl c. The msane, on the other band, have no (par- 
ticular) devot ion whatever. 

Anot her sign is that fools werc created stupid, and wqre 
stupid from their earliesi days. The insafie, on ihe other hånd, 

Inse ihe ir mrnds after s om c portion uf their lift has passed, 
as the result uf natural budi ly accidents. WhéJJ this hampens 
to theii i and their rational souls become ærrupt. they are lost. 


*"QtB*S«S,S4(59); 37.(Si)i «*.+ (♦!• 
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A flirt her sign is the great artivity of fnols atnong men. 
h inay be good op bad. Hiev tio not tave to tave permission, 
tara ns? for thern there is no legal respons i hi Uty. The u isane, 
on the other hund, show no (such) activirv. 

Tlie course ivf ogr discussion caused ns ro insert the pre- 
eeding paragraph. God leads toward thai which is wrrect, 

( Other itllrged wdys af j upemal irral perception } 

Some people think that there ure wavs of supemstursl 
perception not involving reitiotentss from sensual perrep- 
tion. (Surhj are the astrologers who believe in astrological 
indications, con.seqaences of the positions of (stars) in the 
firmament, iMthienccs of (the stars) upon the elemenis, and 
results Trom the tempering of the natures of (the stars) whm 
they look at each other ,* 13 as well as eHfects of such rem pers 
iipon the air. Astrologers, (as a matter of faet.) tave nothing 
to do with the supernat li ral I; is all guesstvork and conjec 
i, JO# tures based upon (the assumed cxistence of) astral infUlenCe, 
and a resulting conditioning of die air, (Such guesswarfc) is 
accompanted by ari additions I measure of saga city enabling 
scholars to determine the distribution (of itstral’infiuence) 
u P° n p^rtirulsr ii ni i vid nats tn the World, as l'tolcmv said. 
We shall txplain the futil itv or astrology tu the proper ptare, 
ifCotl Ifit wrere cstablistad (aq a fart), it wottld, at 

hest, ta guessing and conjecturmg. It has nothing uha te ver 
to do with (the superna lural perception) we have ment joned. 


( Geomincy) 

Other such people indude nertain men of the oomrnon 
peop e tuio, lo discover the Mipemsmiral and know the future, 
invemed a eruft they called “sand u riting'‘ (geomancy) 3 « 
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pfttr thi; materiai otte uscs fur it. This craft conainti in fomi- 
ing combina tions of dots in fo ur "ranks." (The resul tin g: 
combinations) differ in that tlæ (four) ranks are made up of 
different or idenrical (arrangements) of even or odd. This 
makfs sex teen cow hinations, For if l all foiur ranks) hold 
tvens or (al!) odds, we have two com bi ration s. Ifone rank 
only lias in wen, we have four combinations. If two ranks 
havt an uven, we have six combiiiauoiis, and if three ranks 
have an evert, we have four combinations. "[Tiis makes ako- 
gether s i* * teen combi nations. 511 

The sand diviners have given different names to tlæ tlif- 
ferent combinations and das si hed them as lucky or unlucky, 
as is done with the stars. For (the sixteen combinations), 
they have assumed (the ex istemte of) sixteen "houses." They 
think that the ‘houses" are natura! and that they eorrespond 
to the twelve signs of the lodiac and the four cardines. They 
have attributed to each combinaiion a "house," lucky (or 
unluckv) intiuenccs, and signiheance with rugård to one 
partirular group (of people) Lti the world of the elements. 
(The sand diviners) have thus invented a discjpline thai runs 
parulk! to astrology and the system of astrologien! judg- 
menis. Howcyer, the as iro lo giea l judgments are Irascd upon 
nfttural ind kat ions, as Iholcmy assumes. 'Hit J4S indications 

«> yt 
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Inn rvl of the nve dals, a Lim- mny be uj« 1 por the luunes of the fip iltes in 
AfiiLtc; nmi tlie vuriou* European Language*. »ee ihe compsrative mble in 
Ttmnery, «j>, tit., tV, +10 f. 

»**T|ir fi>ltuYiiiij> diwiuislon, duwn to p I,ia, 1. tt», iijjpears in B ih thr 
irmm is siul nu an iiw.tri«l slip. ti is inserted in the trxia of C und D Itie 
rthJrr tests, Bulaq, A. and E. and tlie onginul te*: nf H, ti av,' i hr fi.m<»wing 
jernener rn platt nr itie o hove sentehic; 1 llicy are tuinnl i. ;•«•!! Ju binary 
tanrmtkm and wtfdld iliiritiiiifi. Noihing alitnit thrtn is proven.” Thtti 
tin test fouiiii Uekiv.. ji. ->.«(, il. 10-23. is given, fullowed hy an esplsinatLon 
ol 11 ir tradition wfaich read s: " *Arwt wboevtr cmn-ura with (hr wntin|t nf 
fhn prnphct —Thi* i* it * Ht is riplii in vie« nf the fart thai the writing wu» 
•upjwrtnl tiy i tie revelitiun Lhat eanue in Htni propel wiiose ais tom ic was 
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of sand writing, on die other hånd, are conventional. 
i, 20# f’tolemy discussed only nativities and cnnjurictiuns which, 
in his opinion, emne withrn the inftuence of the stars and the 
positions of the spheres upon tht wørld of the elements, 
Suhsequent astrologers, however, discussed questions {imtrr- 
rogathmes), in thai ihey attempted to discover the inraermøst 
thoughts ' rJin by attribut in g (item to the various houses of the 
firmament and drawing conc lus ions conceming tbem, ai- 
cording to the jtidgments goveming carh partirular astral 
hemse. They are those meminned by Ptølemy. 

lt s ha uld be ltoown that the ttmennost iliuughts coiKeni 
psydiic knowledge, which does not belong to the World of 
the elements. They do not cotne wrthin the uiJlucnre of ihe 
stars or the positions of the sp heres, nor do (rite stars and 
rhe positions of the spheres) give any indications ivith regard 
to ihem. The brunch of qnestions (m/m-tgiifinne*) has in de ed 
heen accepted in astralogy as a way of makmg dedltchons 
from the stars and positions of the spheres. However, it is 
used vvhere it is not natural for it to be used. 

Wlien the sand diviners catne, they diseontinued use of 
the stars and the positions of the spheres, because thev foutid 
it didimlt to establtsh the altiuide of stars bv means of in¬ 
struments and to (ind the adjusted {positions of the) stars by 
means of ualculaiions, Therefore, they invented their combi- 
nations of figures. They asaumed ih at there wtre sføteen, 
»CCOrding to the hoiues of the firmament and the cardines, 
and they speeified that they were tuchy, unlurky, or mixed, 
Uke the [planets. Ihey limited themselves to the soxtile 
aspect. They made jndgments in accordattee wiih the com- 
bin at ions of figures, as is done in the Jnterrogation (brunch 
of astrology). In hoth cases, the use made (of the data) is 
not a natur al one, as we stateri beforc, 

Many city ilwelkrs who had no Work, in order to make 


tu have tfoe reveluriiin cem* to hitn lir iva% ^ riting. Wrtv hc to nke 

ir froni th et v.ri Tine wititout (lu oonciuionr« of rovdiubn, lie wiiulil ihu la 
niti is the mcaoing of ilte tradition. Arid God kt>ow* betler." 

Mh Qmnd’ir "the UTifotiStioiia," 

ses 
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a tlving,« 3 tried sand divination. They compose d worka 
teaehing the foundation and principies of sand divination. 
Hits was done by as-Zanati 3 " and tubers. 

Sume sand dlviners atcempt supema lural perception, in 
lliat they "ii iipv tlieir senses wiih study of the combinatbns 
of figures. They ihus reach a state ot preparedness, Hke those 
who ,ire liv nature fitted for preparedneas, as we shali men- 
tion larer ori. Thcse men are the nohlest eluss ot flanti 
(Hviner s. 

In general, they assume tliat sand writing origmated wiib 
the prophets of nid. They frequentlv ascribe its invention to 
Daniel or Idris,® 41 as is bring done with all the crafts. They 
(atso) irequomly claim that (sand writing) is enjoined by 
the ndi ginus lim . As a proof of this (oontention of theirs), 
i hev quote the following tradition of Muhantjnad; "There 
was a prnphet who wrote, and whoever concurs with his 
writing— tilis is it." 341 Howcver, this tradition contains no 
evidenee fur the claim that sand writing is erjoined l>y the re¬ 
ligions iaw. as somi' penpie assume. The ineamng of the 
tradition is: "Ttiere was a prophet who wrote," thai is, the 
revelatiiin came to hitn whili? he was writing. Il is not absurd 
to assume that such was the c.ustont of some ptophets, lor 
prophets di ffer in their wayg of pcrceiving the reveiation. 

w Ttlp Mif Hf arpsjrm.Ji! ir. reftmrd to IkIow, i:SaO and 3:5GT. 

Min WU.iIUii Mul.iairanad (b. 'tJrtsra.in- 1 ; •ir-'Zuniii. whose rlitfs ip- 
pt;ir to I* utipertiin. Cl Tanttcry, op. rit., [V, i oa. U^tL, Suppl , 11 . tu:i,- 
(N.' O. and H' H So. mi. Il: li tlm prt.it mdiøritv un pfwnuncv now as 
h,. wa » n ttur puit T and tiis worka »ne ofiert neprinted tituler ti tits sirdi as 
nl-rn.irJhiifi Ji t-jiMdm ur-Tmvttyak (Qiito, I .i-!., mott—O) nul 
Kit db al-F,ift fi afit Vfri dt-nml (Oum. i aflu/ifKS.I-«*),«& Tlieir genuine- 

mtaa reinairi* tn tur itweatigated. 

m yh<. die 13 1 1 il i t:-L l Daniel, titt- Qur'iimn T dris is am mig rtm mnsi favor*d 
nit ni c s for astril »junis autbwrship ot mugical wrk*. He is iirohalily iijiretrly 
identfjQnd with the Bititmd Enoeh. and. incmrertly, with Uerrø*; ct ftjdST f„ 
tmtuvr. Cf. Fur instance, 3:20 [ft, Stal), txhrvr. The iQUowmj: inubrifHi :s 
refcrn.d tu Idris in Hin Katmr, IlidJyah, 1, 99. I'he skuende "Damel .ir 
Idris"' is thai fuiirul in C and D. 

**Ir may be pnisibk tu iraiislatc, *W. ivliuse wrlttefe agrees wiiir ftbi 
writlrp ofihat proplict) - - But iht ahove trtnsbuon seems prefemMe, 

an.l the differen« in ineaning is isot tpe-0 \ varinnt uf lim ..s 

r: L upird in Majd^d-dlh llin il-Athlr, AV/MvuA. 1. .«*. >1 reads; 'and «!m. 

evtf iipvei wiili tiis writing llnuws as miLh aslie doet 
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God said: *'We distinguishcd the messengers {bv gi ving the 
One s pre-eminence) over the otherA.” •** Whén soine ofthem 
rtwived the revclation, the »ngel spoke first 10 ih em, svithout 
auy request or motive (on their purt). Others had a human 
nmtive, result mg from conutt with human »flairs, in thai 
their people asked thern to explain some diflkult problem, 
some obligation of dury, or the like, Therefore, they directed 
their devotions to the Di vine, and in that way God revealed 
to lilem what they u-anted to know. (Logkiil; dassification 
liere suggetrts rhe existence of anether division. Revdat ion 
may come to a person who is not prepared for it in any itay 
as in the afort-niemiomd instance, or it mav tome to a 
person who is prepared for it in some way . In the I s ra elite 
stories, it is reparted that a prophet was prepared for the 
coming of the revolution by hearing frøet melodums 
voices. M ‘ This report is not establisbed as corrert, but it is 
not irn prn buhiv. God singles out His prophets aml mes¬ 
sengers for whatever (favors) He wishes. This m was re¬ 
port ed to u> on rhe authority of a great Sufi, who attempts to 
attaiii remoteness from sensual perception by listeiitng to 
mime. Ry (hk means he becomes completely frue for his 
(supematural) perceptions, in the station he is in, which (it 
is true) is inicrior to prophecy. “And there is nohody amoiig 
us who does not have a known station/' 556 

It this is established and if, as wc have tnemioned lvefore, 
cerium sund di vinens altempr Lo remove (the vcil of sense 
perception) by uccvipying their senses with the studv of 
com bi nation s of figures, they may arta in intuitive super- 
natura I revelation [Å ti s hf) rhrougli conipletc freedom from 
sejise perception. 1 hev may exchange hodily perceptions for 


*" Qur'ån “.ass (w&). 

'"tf uLw tbr tradition i{uoted hetøw. a:4«i. For The Jsrueiite 
Sfoow. «ee n, +T » Ibn KtiftUfln s ImraJurtiwi. ilwve. 

I !-:■ i*«ul d>e para K r;iph !5 foumJ only iti thp MS, Kiigib |* J?J jjts. 
ful Stilt (u writ :?s m the l’-n, fliiti™). The scrit,.- „r tht MS ueaiii mrm 
ftuu -m: dcrivftl the note fron, the MS nf ir r lM( ,|»ve, „„i 

, ! - ll J hls th *t ,trr 1 hinigb it did iu.i ciiLei rhe luuiisstmut nf Uh Mtr-W- 

Jttoth iruilitKtn, lt is iindDuhtedty by Ihri KhaMiin 
“* Qur’ån S7.itf4 ( itr+j. 
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spiritual cmes—both of which have been explaincd earlicr. 
Hus is « kind of sonthsaymg, uf the type nf gazing at bomb, 
watcr, and mirrors, and it distinpubhes (rhese sand di vi ners) 
from those who re_strici themselves lo techniqucs iliat acbieve 
supernatural perception b_v incans of sugaeity and conjcct ur¬ 
ing, but wbo do hot relinqubh curporeal perception and con- 
tinue to iv ander in the realm of guesswork. Som c prophets 
arlueved prepiiredneas for being addressed by tiie angel, in 
their propheiical station, by writing, exactiy as, people wfn 
are not prophets may achieve preparedness for spiritual per¬ 
ception and the rélmquishment of human perception by the 
same means. In the case of (sand diviners), however, whøt 
they achieve b spiritual perception only, whereas prophets 
ad de ve an angelic perception by means of divine revolution, 
The prophets have nothing to do with the stations of the 
saml diviners, whose perceptions are based on sagacity and 
conjéeturing. They do nol make it part of the religious !aw 
for any human being to speak about and dbaiss the sttper- 
natural. TUe statement in the tradition, “And whoever con- 
eurs with tiis writing-this is it," SS1 means: Ile is right, in 
view of the faet (hat the writing was supported by the reve- 
btion thai eume to ihat part kular prupiiei, whose custom it 
was to have the revolution rome to him while he was writing. 
Or. the tradition may be a lompliraent and indicate ihat the 
prophet had reached a high competence in the use of sand 
writing—without (impiymgj the existence of a conneetkm 
between (ttvuUtion) and (sand writing)-heetmse itt this 
way the prophet was prepared for revelation. wbidi, diere- 
fon*, concurred with {the cemdusions reached from sand 
writing). But were the prophet to take (those conclusions) 
from tiie writing alone, without the concurrancc of revelation, 
they would not lit; right. This is the mcaniiig of the tradition, 
And God knows betler. 

The tradition does not indicate that sand writing is <m- 
joined by religions iaw. nor that it is permissibie to practic* 


Di Cf. nn. 3*2 and 3-W io ibis dupter, abov£. 
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saml wrlting to obtain supematural perception, as sand 
divinors in the cities do. Same <tf them mav bc inc lined to 
this opinion, on the basis that what (any) prophet did is ar- 
eepicd Uuv, and that sand writiug, iliereforc, is enjnjncd by 
du* religinus law ateording to the prmdple, held Lv soitie, 
that the religions la vv of thosc uhu i'iiim- lu fore ns is religions 
lau lur us. This does not apply in this (case), Lau onlv 
results tv hen it is cnjoined by mt^seugers up m the vartous 
nations. This (part ten la r) tradition, however, induaics 
110(thing ot the sort). It indicaies only that the partirulnr 
condllioti was diat of one of the prophets, and it is possiblc 
that it was not enjoined as a religious law, Thoreibre, it 
uouid not be a religions law, neither one restricted lo the 
pctiple of (that particular prophet), nor one cominon to his 
people and to others. (The tradition) merely indhales that 
it is a condition that m*y occur in the mstauce of a particular 
prophet. withotit being generally spplicablc to mankiwi. Tbis 
is all i\e wantc-d to niakc clear hero. Ood gives rhe correct 
inspiration. 

If, in tlicir self-deception. (sand diviners) want to dis¬ 
cover sortiething supermturrd, they take pajur, or sand. or 
tiour, and form ilots in (Tour) lines 531 in accordtnce with the 
nu ud ur cl the tour tanks. I his is repeated four times. Tlicv 
thus obtain sixteen lines. Tbey then d ed urt (srnne) dots in 
paits. ] he remainder, for earl) line, whether it is eveo or 
odd, ,M is put into the rank lo whudi it bclongs iiccording lO 
order. this results in iuur combi nations, whifh they a mangt 
<° ,,,1L ' wntimwu* line From them, they then form 

fmi r othtr combinations through horizontul con front niioR t by 
tonsidering eaeli rank, die corrcsponding cotnbinaiinn next 
to it, and the c vens or odds found in it . 111 These, then, malle 
i-ight combinations, phiced 4 km g one line. From each pair of 


!.! lus |A * ,ltrj r* jrrjiris. m That u r onr <*r tius doui. 

Ihe lul,- jiisveminjj i!iis pmmhirr vary. It ihiire is urw dot next tu 
ruller One or two duts, it Jiujy remll m urir ihu fnr the new (omhmaiion, 

^;;; *■ as **P Wd ty de «***. ^ ^« n . u 
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kombinations, they tlicn Form one kombination (to be placedj 
undcmeaih the (right), by ro ns i dering ihe evens or odds 
føund in earh rank of two kombinations. Thus, »t have four 
otie r s under (ihe right). Fmin ihe s«.- four kombinations thev 
then form two more kombinations, which are likev. ise pi seed 
undemeath (the four). I roni these two. they again Form one 
more kombination and place it underoeath (ihe two). Ilicy 
then comblne tiils fifteentb kombination with ihe firsr one 
and thus form one more kombination, which completes the 
sixtcen.** 4 Then. thev cvaluate the whole 'Vriting” in a 
ctirinus manne r, as to the good luck or misfortutte rcquired 
by the various kombinations, taking them as they stund, 
sperubuing on them, analyzing the ni. eombining them. muk- 
ing d ed u et ions as to the various kinds of rthttniiu, and .so on. 

This eraft is pr e valent in (all) ci\ilized (regions). There 
exists a li tern ture dealing with it, Oumanding anrient and 
modem personalities were fam nu s for it. But it is obviousiy 
bas«! on arbitrsry notions and wishful ihmking. The truth 
ihat should be present to one s mind is that the supernatural 
i -jrm it ije jn'iv- ivrd by any .rafl at all. The only people uho 



lim Khasmm, howwer, <tiws not say aimtunj; about Utangular hcines Tor 
tlit bit two tiimbitmiiiuu. 
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can acquire knowledge of the supemauiral are those di$- 
i t aco tinguished human beings «bu arc fitted by nature to return 
from the world of sensual perception ro the world of the 
spirit The astrologers, therefore, called all peoptc (able to 
perceivu supcrnatural knowledge] "Vcnusiaiw," with refer¬ 
ence to Vemis, because thcy assum ed that the position of 
Venus tn the na nvi i i es of tbese people indicates tlieir ability 
to have supcrnatural perception. 

If the person who takes up (sand) w riting and similar 
(practices) is one of those dislinguishcd beings, and if his 
s tu dy of dots, bores, and otlier things is mtended to occupy 
his senses in order ihat his soul mav return tnomentarilv to 
the world of the spiritmlia, then (sand writing) ooojpjes the 
same position as easting pebbles, examhiing the hearfs of 
a tilmåls, and gazing into transparent mirrors, jls we have 
mentioned .’ 154 If this is not so, and if knowledge of the super- 
natura! is somght by nieatis of (sand wrking), (then) it is 
meaningless in theory and praciive. WT "God guides whomever 
Ilo walits to guide." ,w 

ihe sign by which persons who are disposéd by nature 
to s upe mat 11 ral perceptions can be recognized, is this: When 
these persons devote themselves to acxpiiring a knowledge 
of things. thcy sufier a departurc from their natura! condi- 
tion. 1 hcy yawn and Stretch, and show symptoms of retnote- 
ness from sensual perception, lliese (symptoms) vary in in- 
tens itv according to the difFerent dogrees to which thev 
possess this natura! disposition Those in whom titis sign ts 
nut lo und luve nothing ro do with supcrtrauiral perception. 
*! fiey are merely trying to spread the falsehoods to which 
they are eomnutted. 

(TA t hisåEi an-nlm) 

There are (other) groupa that also lay down certftin ru les 
for the disen very of the supemaiurai. Their rules do not 


p. ei ri, 4h»vt. “ Cf Hojnbaa l &, 
^qyfan £.1.4« {laé) r si* (m*), eic + 
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belonp to the first category« that which bas to do tvilh the* 
spiritual |*K?rrept"ionit of the soul, and di tfur from spccu- 
liiuoits based upon astral lnftufjices. „is iissliitied hv Ptoltrny, 
as well as from the guesswork and tonjecturing with which 
the div iners work. Tlicy are ntitfaing but mfeukes which f the i, uto 
people who work with iltern) ihrow out like snares for weak- 
minded pcopk 1 - 1 slisll ment ion oitly as jnuch ot i tlits subject ) 
as is metttioned in Uterature and has aroused the interest of 
distingu ished men 

One such ru le is the method ralled kisab {in-nim. !Sji 11 is 
mentioned at the end of the PuhUcs. which is asen bed to 
A ris tot le. Ti serves to prcdiet the -.klor and the vanqu ished 
w iien kings go to war wilh eaoh other. T he procedure is to 

m The mramitg uf Uw word ulm (or whatever the mnsonann n-v-m tnay 
jJgnUV) « Wt tli-jr, Tliere are manjt poMibilmes, mw »f them voiivincmg. 

Ttie MSS of ih r Muqaédimak pmcnralty wevvt v«aliw it [ esct[;t t>. m thi- 
passatfe Wow. p. £5*0 1Ni KhaMfin w» fnohebly not sure <>f tfie pm- 
niuicittktn tiimwlf, 

Tin ittCTKkj-Ariitotdian FvUlkt. or Snrrtm umterura. rnriUiBS wrar- 
Ihinn iiuiTo fiinilv Cf ihe editu’h of ihe Arahic n-M tn ■AlMi-dr-Hibraait 
[Udawf. pp, Uii ir., sin) ihe Fjiglivti tr in Koger B«i. Optra, ni, R. Stifte, 

V. pp. |] i ind eSf f- However, no ment i ni i whutevcr is rn.nl r m the Stireium 
al bii&h an~*lm. A de*cnptiuti nor ideri tical with Ihn Khihlun’s Imi wliidi 
comes railler don' to it, sppeara nftiT ilie Sftrrilia in ibe Istanbul N S. 
Siitewnnniv«!, 7R3, fnis. s-d> .mil Mik bitre ara iwi> Mt* <>f fcltrr ai range- 
mrnis in rim; MS. One, ou fol. -Ulk correspomls tu Hiar memioned by I 1 
Ktnldfln « emne lisrh ro tbci ■U-Baimi' (p. ^SS, hcUrw) Tir mh> is *lif- 
fonmt frnm ihat mminuird hv Ih« KhaJSte liefow, pp. f. (De Shine *gt» 
rliai lir i’ imil J wfrrtTk-e ro ilie tøtåii nn-ttlm in tin: margin m one w ille I urrs 
MSS uf (he Sfirrhiirt.'l 

<;rccii (leding *vnh the prx^durr are asTiK-J, not to Anstotlr 

but tr Pvthagrms fl I* raraery. -‘Sotkes sar dus rragnivnt’. «l ononwwi- 
•nuKi« sriflimétkpic, ' JfntitÉi rt Ertntiti ir« ManuuriH dr U BiHwfhhpt 
XXXI- sal-du, esp pp. J+Bir. In Arahic rr«tlitk‘n, 

Piolernv is rretlned wirii - book nn "Wlm b >r t«o advertWies wljl he sur- 
rf. lim an-Nadsm, af-kVAml, p. fl«S (of the Tlitcel cd.J; p. st3 

For fllteentti-cci unrv Ara bit ru>nm;rii|’li* on ihr 'TaloiMiun of \ ictor 
and Yna|iiiihcrf," et CAL, Suppl.. I. -Sas (il 9% ind tht Ztarr **-*“Wf J* 

ttrr al-ghJtil' hv Yusuf b, firrqmfes Amir_.il -(ni.u ^ Hnlnlu, 

ivlucl. deals Willi the ^q-IJoyiirfw awt i|ar.i ifovunlu. MS. N’onl Diunainye, 
oti fol. I oh uf rhe MS. the verse* qiiuted hv Om Mulilun art (ound. 

Tliev ara rut ftwnd in Hw MS of the Sefrttioii im-nttonnj abovr. Noafnui* 

Other nwtiuaetqits «m ihe subjm are listed, for inttance, hv t- Vajd«. h iti 
génfanl Jn maauKnt) arahu mviutmzm Ji la Itihtiutåinjut A atiimau Jt I'ons 
(Paris, !!>$;>). p. 35*. 
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add up ibe numerica) total of ihe lotters in tht* uame nf earh 
king, according to the system of catculaticm in whkh ihe 
letters of the tdphabet in the aeqmmce iiltf. b, j . , . art 1 
given die nuiuerieal valnes of units, lens, hundred*, und 
thousands front one to a ihousand. W'hwt that has been done, 
each total should bc di vided by nine. The fraciiunal rc- 
mainder, in both cases, shoutd be kept in mind. The two 
fractional rema inders should bt cotnpared, lf they are *iif- 
ferent and hoth are even ar ud ti mimbers, rhe (king) who 
has the smaller number will be the victor. If one of thent is 
an even and the other an odd number, tiie (king) who has the 
1 arger number will be the victor. Ff ihe two number s are 
equa! and both even, the object of the uiquiry will be the 
vietor. And if both mim hers are odd, the (king) who made 
the inquiry will be the victor, Hc (A ristot le) reported two 
versts about this procedure whith luve wide currenev. 'I hev 
are: 


1 tliink, in the case of uven or odd nnmhers (for both), 
the smaller number will garn the tipper hatid. 

When the nnnthers diller (as so biing even or odd), the 
larger number will be the victor. 

'i he object of tfce inquiry will !x> vietoriøUA, if the num- 
hers are both equal and even. 

And il they are both equa] and odil, the one who made 
the Inquiry will be vit torious. 

In order to find out what the fractional ro n tamiler will he 
after dtvklmg by time, a rnle has been hud down by (the 
h - 4 ‘1 persons who practice the frisuh an-nim), which ts well hnown 
.imong them For thai Jturpoae. They take the letters tbat 
n fer to the nutnlter one in the føur ranks, aUf for ihe units, 
y for the tens, q for the hundreds, and $h fur the thuu.tands 3M 
i liere is no number higher than mu‘ thous^nd that ran be 
i i id ir at ed by letters, hecauso sk is the last letter of the alplta- 

Iht- iisr uf iA fnr t r nnt- o charactcristic of tist MuJtilm W«t lu die 

East, fif, is lun], tf. il 80 fi tr> Cll vt, tsdmv, 

R ^ys at ttie trjd of Uh sentence thai "g* h the lail lelier of the numerial 
uphibet. 
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bct(ical arrangement for tiumcriesl pui'poses) arid 11 rJiipé 
ibese favir letters in sequence so as to form a word of four 
cnnsonants: 'vtjj ft. Then. they do the same with the letters 
lllat designar c the number two m tlu- (first) three ranhs, 
om i tting the thousands bccause there ure no letters of thf 
alphabet k'tt for titem. Ttøse three letters are b far two, 
ii Fhr tuenty iuid r ibr iwo hundred- Atral^Ét! in fÆ* *|U£MTCi\ 
they form the word btrr. The same is done with thf letters 
that designate die number three, resul ting in the word jfs, 
and sti on through all the letters of the alphabet. 1 his resul? s 
iri nine words, (nine bring) the highest unit. I Ite words are: 
'yqsh, Wr, j/t, Jmi. hnth, u#A, ~'dK hf*, and tdgh, liere ar- 
r an ged arcording to numerkal sequence. Each o! them has 
its own number, out for ’yqsk, two for hkr, three for jh, and 
so on to nitte, whidi bclong* to tdgh. If they vmtt to divide 
4 rame by nitte, they note m which of the se mne words each 
letter of the iiame appoars, substituting the number {of the 
word) for each letter (of the nauie). and adding together all 
the rmmhers thus obtained. lf the sum is greater titan nine, 
they (deduct nine or a multiple nf nine from it and) takt tlio 
ir actionid remainder Otherwise, they takt \ the sum) as il is. 
'fhe same thing is then done with the* other name. and the 
two results are contpared ir the manner Indicated above. 

The secret of this rule is clear. The fraciional remainder 
in a division by nine is the same in any given multiple of the 
powers of ten” 1 ln « way. (the person making the Cirkula¬ 
tion) just sums vip the (unit) number in anv given multiple 
of the powers of ten. The mimhers in multiples nf hi gi ver 
powers of ten, lims, are Hkc the (eorresponding) units. There 
is no distihction betwem two, twerity. two hundred, or two 
thousand.™ Uhewlse, three, thirtv, three hundred, and three 
thousand, all are three. The miinbro are arranged m svich 
a seqiienec as lo unika te nothinp but die (unit) n umber in 


"i The fraeuomi ren.im.dffr of SO, OT, or f^OPOdlvldttS by v i* .lways 
two; of sr), 300, or 3,000 three, and so oa, 1 wo is als© die {etn ) 

UlLirltkT 1 ' uf -0, tfOMj flC,, liLftÆ cf 30, 300, f I C, 

*o TI IT cilitur of Bulaq, ul-Hurini, ct\U atuiitlari tu tb«? hi. - 
ftan KhålMn had just »id Usat ihm are nu latter* exprewnf pumerals 
high&r than 1,000, 


p Jis 
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arty given multiple øf the putters of ten. The letters that 
induate (the ame munber in) live differem lunters uf ten. 
the units, tens, hundreds, and thousands, are COnthintd eat h 
in une word Tlic numher nf the rorres pond i rig word is valid 
lur all the letters il contains, whether they are units, tens, 
hundred*, or tiimisand^, I hus, the nvimber of the word can 
be used for all ihe letters it con ta in.s, and all of tliem are 
aihEed up, as sve have sakl, I his procedure has heen coiiimort 
amnrig people for a long time. 

Some ihaykhs vve knew personalJy wert of the opinion rhat 
the correct ti ving is lo use nine other word* in pWv of thuie 
(inemioned). They too represent conGecrutivefnurtihere). 'l*he 
procedure of di vid i ng by nine is the same. These word s are: 
tb. ysqfc, J~lt, mil-uis, hf „ tkkdhn, ghih, //', i dr. nine wonis in 
all, in mim o rival sequence, They conto in three, four, or tvvo 
letters, respectively. As one can set. thev folluw no mhørent 
principle. But tur ihayhhs :uv tranEmittLrig them on the :m- 
ihority of the leading Maghribi scholar in astrolugv as well 
as letter magic, AbC l-’Abbas b. They State on 

his authorlty thai the use «1 these words for the division of 
the hiidh an-iim is more correct than that of the word s ’yqih, 
(etc,). And Tod know* betrer hov, it mnv be. 

A *l tbwe ways nf peiceiving the supcmatural are Uased 
vtpon no proof, and are not verifiable. Thorough schøkni dø 
iiot attribut« the book ihat contains the hisåb mantra to 
Aris totle, because it contains opinions that cimiiot be veri fi ed 
or proven. This confirms {ils s purt nu snes s). The reader 
slunild invest i gate this matter criiicully, if he is 4 wdl- 
gro und cd scliolar. 

(TAr Zå'irajali) 


Anot her technieal rule for alleged dbcøvery of the super- 
" JtLLr;i! is the zd’i rajah wlivch is adled "/S trajah of tlic 

ifiiT MTl b ; l M "v mm ^ W 11. s tip! ,t., U, 

TS-. f -V : 7 2""™ '* “ , « uetol UU ’ r H . Klulilfrrr; tf , , 

7 r,lU . " a mfl K ,ciBn * ir«.. ^ (:i , 

dcatn, cf* H. P. j. Remuid Lu Unf^ru t XX V ; a L 

H *V s : f '', rl ' N ' ll -' w - 11)11 lQ “ W » t ' w -=* mloiiLd intr. The w pf rhe 
ir * jaA duru ^ llli * Lj - v m Jt,s ^ i« 1 37c.'71, 4t Ui.ii jw rat *1 1 te qneitiwi 
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Thr H i sab an-rtim— Tht Zi^rajah 


world." h is ittiilmted to M-u l-'AbbSs as-SabtV° a very 
prominent Magbribi Stiti. He lived at tin- end of tlw sixtli 
tiwclfthl eentury in Marrakech. during ihe rule of the 
Ajmohad ruter Va'qub al-M ansur- Jl * 

The zå'irdjah is a remarkable technical procedure. Many 
distiDguished pcople liave shown gr o at interest in using it 
for supematura! information, with the help of the wclt-know u 
enigm.itk operution that goes with it. I*or that i purpose), 
l hev have been de si rous to solve ita rid die and unæver \ts 
seeret. The form of the zé'irajuk m they use is a large drde 
thai encloses nther courentnc tindes for the spileres, tht 
element.', the created thmgs. the as well a.- oiIkt 

types of and Sciences. Each vire te is divided iiuo see- 

tions, the areas of whteh represent the signs of the zodiae, 
or rite elements, or ot her things. The lines dividing each 
seciion run 10 the center. 1 hej are calltsi chords. Along vuih 
choni there ure sets of letiers that have a coiiventional (nu- 
mental value). Sonic ure srwjdffi ciphers, the same as those 
Lised for nuitivråls bv govemitient officials and accountants 
in the conremporury Maglirih O thers art ilte ordinary 
ghubår ciphers.«* Inside the -airajnh, between the ciretes. 


fh*t lu t - 3 : >I‘7 fl 1 ., hole«-. b woncCTU«l. Hft dWCUSSfti i: wuh 

Jiini!-.nl-»lt!i ’Alxl'il-Maiik b. 'AbdeiUh nl-Marjim. Al-MarjJm hiiustlf 
informs uh ut this tn hts work an tlu- zT„uj,ift w-hich dbam-red umJ thi- 
cutsed by H. I' 1 Rtimtid, "Diviiuliut! tt hi«wire nord-jfnmina jli t cnips 
d'Ifan KMiliin." Uttpkb. XXX (i£>w}. H3^i. 

TI i c orieir uf ti« word zSnujnh tu» nor ver teen satisirwfonly totpuHiieJ. 
li tu» fe een suegerød fremly iluU it is u-lsieJ to Perrian xfkka ’ lictro- 
astronomi ral uM»; uf =(i tss Lwlawl, tun iIm r seertis to r,e 
fliS'itrarv .idilitkm, ptøribly by comljn.it ion ^ ith J.r trak anck r 
■■ Kis iume W 3 S Mutøammitd (Atørimi) b, CL Grft-. \u{fl . 1, 

UHO Ilt? is Li nnlier jhii.Wy lisure. ar*! <i.n puts hun in the tue ihirw.i 

rrkMiT S. * lHTe*> iituiding tu ItiM Kliil Juu he Hved at theenil of the sweinti. 
lim K>uMut! n ijuisitilv i luser U> llie truth: U nn. b tS, b-tti. to t'h \ i, heluw 
Bulau nchia S=JT Al>tnad' to hi* narac. ilu«. cmiftuinp huo iv.ih 
?amt, Mitnad h. ja'bt, whn lived fmnt sus «> W)i |Hd' «i w 1304 , s], 
t i M. Ren U«rt»b in Et, w- *'-i-Sablt. M [Cl abo 8ded„ I. W».J 

«* Hj. ruied frem Itsvto 11^. Cf. aiso nn. S43 andaMlwCh vi, rwtosv. 
a.r ritlte WI1S reprnduu'il by tlm JQudrftø helow in tuiaiKtim wirh 
liit ^xtenaivir dlimisaføti of itie -é'irxjdk. pia. i xm\ il -md dmtt tn end 
pwkpi, Vol. 

^ Cf, IL 882 EO C\V V| t bti™. 
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Chiiptit j: Sij-ffr prrfutvry Dix-ussiørt 

are fo und the names of the srittrøe* and of top irs of the 
rrealed (worid) *™ On the back of (thi? page comainmgi the 
circlus, therc is a table witli many squares. ftfty-five hori- 
zoritaliy and one hundred and thirtv-one vertically. m Snme 
of the snua res are ti lied in, partly with numbers and partly 
wirh letters. Others are empty. The signifieance of liieie 
numbera in thetr positions is not knowTi, nor are the ru les 
known that govem the distribution of fiUcd and empiy 
squares. Ihe xå'irajah is 5 utro und cd by verses in the meter 
at-tautl and rhyming on -Id .* 11 They describe the procedure 
w'hich most be fo lin vred t<> discover the ansiver to a partinihr 
itKjuiry from the zJ*irajah. However, suicc the verses express 
ihoir meaning in riddlec, they latk darity. On ane side of the 
xå'tr<ijah is ont vcrse from a poem ascribed to one of the 
great Western fotecasters of luture events, the Sevillian 
srholar, MåJik b. Wuliayh. JT * who li s 1 ed during the reign af 
the Lamtunab (Almoravids). This is the verse: 


A weighty questjon you have got. Knep, then. to yøurself 
Remarkable' doubts whicli have beeri raised and v. iiich 
can I«? Mr.iightcned out witli diligence. 


»Thii ditteutt expressitm seems fo riter to the time-most etrele, vHui-.h 
oonuiiin references io jueh mtw < •» as horsts aiuJ wjrfare 

1711 Tin' tables puhlbllcd in tiic flr«t Votum« of the 'fbar amt ,ti the TurkisH 
translation nf ih« as well as ihtfie in A und E. have onlv t 

■ ’ Thy versts .lo not fl|>[-«tr rm the tahlc, bur thev are qtiuted bv Ibn 
KhatdQn below, 3: ih% if_ 

m He lived in rite early twelfth century (**3^5*5) (lom-mil. Ct 
‘listr, VI, sts»; de Sline (tr.), 11 , isa, Hc was s friend af Riti Biijah (Avein- 
J Ibn Abl Ufayhi'ith, *UyM al^tabf, |[, ea, Cf, siso H.ifl 

f; 5,1 ****** HX*), m. J«r„ aml D. \t. Dun i i'i tn Th 

islam* QoifrUrij, TI (TSSS), mi-t. 

R hits » marginal Note in Ihrs placc bv a Mjphribl scholsr. Abi [-FadJ b 
al-lmam. »1 h> calls aitentloij to itu* foi that Målrt* lived beforft at-Sabti, 
the reputed inventor ofth« (Tbere seem. t« tte emne nmfus.on of 

T i *T V ir ti f W,mi ’/f 141 Uln K !**«. JU J di* purticular /tirmk 

t . “fi^T 5 he tune mu-rr.l bemeei, the two m«. rrn'kej 

,m ‘ lk y K 1 by .ts-S:.!.!! wes || 1B Hiv,.Mim. -urt lt^ mvemit.n dtoutti miher 1^ 
SfS2 110 Ch - V1 > •*!"«..) Tlir Iracher of ihe wntrr of 

n." ‘ * m A, "| Th ' Oiwiil as-SslawI {?}. ineinuined thif. 

lu %•< r.-i isHus.iftl .Lgain. in. a .„| 224 , Iwlow. fi , m n j|,o 

m a xftnjaA asenbed to lim d tlir Priweion MS i+ra H 
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Tk* 2a irajdl 

This is the versa cotmnonly used in attenipting to obtain the 
annwcr tn * question with the help of tilis or otlier zå f rrajaft&. 
To obtain the artswer to a qucstion, the qucstion is written 
dovn in iminnnci ted letters and the astvendaiit as o( ihat dav 
i« detormmed, thai is, one of the signs of the zodiac and the 
degree (of the sigti on the horizon). Then, Lhe zé'irajnh 
is consulted, and the partieulsr chorcl of the zé’inijuh thai 
bordet s the sign of the zodiac of that (particular) ascendant 
is diosen. This is folio wed from svhere it starts to the center, 
and then on to the drcuiti te renet of the cirde oppostte the 
ascendant. One takes note of all rhe letters written upori that 
dion 1 from bcgintiing to end. and of all the nurabers written 
in tiet veen. 'llie latter are con ver led mto letters ancording 
to their numerical valnes, transpos ing all units in to tens 
and all tens imo hund reds, and vice versa, as rerjnired by the 
rule govemmg use of (the Z& i rajah)- The letters ihus ob- 
taiticd are put alongsidc the letters of the quesiion, and One 
also i)dds all the letters and mimbers that ure upon the chord 
ixjrdering the sign, three sign.s from that of the ascendanl- 
(ln thi* case,) one folio ws it from whert U starts to the 
center, but not hev ond it to the cireumferenee. The numbers 
ure converted into letters as befare, and added to the o ther 
letters. Then, the afore-ment ioned verse by Målik li. 
Wuhaylt. vhich is the basis and norm of the pr or cd ure. is 
written dovn in unconnected letters, and put aside 1 hen the 
numlMfr of the degree of the ascendam is multiplied by the 
"hase" of the sign (of the zodiac). In the language (used 
here) the ‘hase 1 ' is the sign 's distance from the last rank, in 
om i trust to the (nicaning of) base* in the language of as¬ 
tronomers [f|, ivhere it is the distance from the first rank 


m Tlte wont dLsciSfifd hen? i* ptj.i ‘bøse-. l p H.i* a fii&aising im 

jI gehn-tl fL <ssl to CL vi, hrtow-hllt niti it i* iIIIILljU tu timme that 
sultend ! jik Ibri refers licrt to irillutit hl i.iii?- 

bvcd thmigh thi; word lit? um{twtåb) migbl moim tte bmer miter j1bu» ih*: 
former. For ifre use of vu m thv xkirajoh, cf 'liSøf tf. belflw, lin Htty 
mrariiitp; the ilwvf dcJinsiinni nf ili-e Irrm woulil sem to sujilifesi is 
di ihc -FfTxjak A iuj reftra tu Niti n&mbor of degrad rauming UiuM to thr 
bo^inriihg- of iht jigti i>f Nid asoendiirst (or to some cariier wheitts* tti 
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Ckaptrr i: Suth Prtfatnry Dj.kus.ii nrf 

Tlie degree is then multiplin] by anmher mmjber, called ihe 
“greatest base" and '‘principal cydc.'* The result of these 
(multiplikat ions) is cntercd in the scjuares of tlie table, fol- 
kming welL-known rutes and fumiliar procedures and (u>ing 
a ccrtain) number of "Gydes." Soine letters are taken out, 
ollim dropped, and ihe rest maiched with uhar is fotind 
among the letters of the verse, Some are nartsferred to the 
letters of the questirm and (rite letters) thut are with thetn. 
Tben, these letters are niv ided by cerium mimbers catlod 
"cycles/’ and from each "eyde" the letter at which the 
"cyde" ends. is rem o ved. The (operation) is repeated with 
the {emire) number of‘ nydes'* sperified for that {purpose), 
The result, finally, is (a number of) iincomiected letters 
whieh are put together consecutively to form the- wonfg ofa 
verse of the same meter and rhyme as the a fore-ment ioned 
verse by Målih b. VVuhayb, which serves as du: basis of the 
operation, We shflU men don all this bi rlic «hapter on the 
science*, in duscussing how a zA'rrajitå of this kind is used. 

e have seen manv distuiguished people ]unip at {the 
opportun i tv for) sujiematiirai discoveries through (the zji- 
’irajah) by tneans of operations of this kind. They think tliat 
correspondcnce (in form) between tjuebtion a ud answer s how.s 
corresjitmdénce in attualtly. This is not corrcct, because. as 
was mentioned before, 51 * perception or the supematural ran- 
ti t he t ta med by mcans of any technifjue wbatever. li is 
nol impossibte that thore tnight Le a CO[respondent e in 
meaning, and a styHatte agruement, between questioti und 
answer, surh that the answer comes oui straight and in agree- 
ment wilh the question. Il ts nol itnpossiblé tliai thi; rould 
lie a dik ved by just surh & rechnique of separat mg the letter* 
i, iIt pf the quesxioji und diose of the diord, entering the numbers 
i hat come together as the result of the tnultiplication of tixed 
nu tubers in the tabte, taking out letters from the table and 
disenrding otliers, operating repcatedly with a given mimher 

asironomy m itrtvu dw rannbrr ef degrm to the entl of lia: sien. This, 
hpw<*vÉrr+ 3 s so fii r Enere spi-tuktkiB. 
m Cf. p. ubove. 
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of "cycU'js,** am! matchinp the whok- thfog with the letters of 
titt; verst ajTWiigvd in setpjenot. Intelligent persons rosv have 
di su tv ir red ihe relatkmships am orig tlicse rhings, and, as a 
result, I ut ve obtained mforfnationaboiit the unknown through 
them, Finding out relatiombips bel* een things is the secret 
(means) vvherebv the soul obtains kaowledge øf the unknown 
from the known. It is « way to obtain such knowledge, es- 
pecially auited to people of’ (mysricnl) training. This (tr*in- 
ing) gives the hudlect adtled power fur artalogical reasoning 
and ti un kl ug, as has heén expluined Ivefore se s 1 er al tunes, 375 
lt is m this sense that xJ'trjjuhs are usually aseribed to people 
of (mystical) training- This partieukr za (rajah is thus as- 
crilied to as-Sabti, I have totne across another oric which is 
ase ri bed to Sabl b. *A Ixln llåli . 3 ' r ‘ 

Il is, indoed, a remarkable operation and a wondrous 
procedure. As it appears to mtf, the secret of why the artswer 
tomes out in rhvined form i# to be explained a.i the result o! 
match mg (the letters of the tffiraph) w itli the Jetters of the 
verse (by Målik b* Wtthoyb). This is why the versUicd an- 
swer has the same meter and rhyme. This cnn bé dedueed 
from the faet thut wc have tome aevoss otltet simibi oper¬ 
ations in which the matdiing (ofletter#) with the verse was 
omitted. In ihose cases, the answer did not rome out in the 
form ofa verse. This wiU l* showti wheo the matter is dis- 
cussed in it* proper placc. m 

Many people Jack thi* underst ånding liere s# an for bclief 
in the gem linenes# of the operation arid it# eff'rrtiveness in 
disco ve rmg the pbject of inquiry. They Jcny its søundness 
und helieve tlmt Lt is hocus-pocus. The pr actit ioner, they be- 
lieve, iiwerts the letters of a verse he (himself) composes as 
he v ishes, from the letters uf questton and chord, I le follows 
tlie d esc ri bed techuitjuu, which has no system or nonn, and 
then he produces his verst, préundmg ihat il was the- result 
t ,f an operation thai followed an csutilished procedure. 

m i- doiibiAil wliu.1i p».*saires Ibn Ktialdim Uaa '» mind lur,-. 

11 h At-Tustari# a Sis ri uf the riifLih ccTilucy 4-f Sttpf*L + !, Sfl!S + 

^ Ci 3:1*13 JF.p t»&l<nv. 
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Øtnpttr i Sixtk Prrfatvry liiicusihn 

This rcasoiving is baseles* und wrong. It is tin? result of 
such petsple's inukility to understand the relations between 
the (xisteniia and thinga thai fean l>e) known, and the dif¬ 
ferences hctiveen the various kinds af perception and in- 
tellecT. Anvone who has some perception naturally dentes 
(the existence uf} anvthmg he is not capbk of percetving. 
In order to refutt* this (tienbl of the gertuineness of the oper¬ 
ation of the zå'trjjaJi), it is sufficient for vis (tn refer to the 
tin:i) that the tcehuicjue hus beett observed in operation and 
thai ir has been dufinit el y and intelligent ly osta bUshed that 
the operation folio ws a eoherent procedure and so und norms. 
No orie who has mueh intelligence and sagadty and has had 
eontset with the (operation or the zå'itajah) would ohject to 
this statement. Manv an Operation with numbers, which are 
the ckarest things in the World, is rfifficult to grasp, berause 
the (existing) relations are difficult to establish and intricute. 
This is the case to a tEuuh groater dpgret* liere, wIiltl* the 
rektions are sn intriciite and »trange. 

Let us ment ion a problem t ha t will to some degree il- 
Iustrate the poim just stttted. 

Take a number of dirhams and place beskte cadi dirham 
three fals. Then, take all the f,ils and buy a fowl with them. 
Then, buy fmvls with ,l) 1 thu dirhams for the same prire that 
the Hrst hutl cost. flow many (owls will yuu havt* Imughtr 

The answer is nine. As you krutvv, a dirham has twenty- 
four/fl/s, three fals are one-eighth of a dirham, onc is e i glit 
limes one-cighlh. Adding up otie-eighthofeach dirham huys 
oiie fowl. I his tuea ns eight kiwis (for thc dirhams), us otie is 
eight times ottc-cighth.™ Adti anotlmr fow l, the one th.it was 
iKmght originally for thu addirioml/iifr and that determined 
tliu prit.ft ot the Fowls bought with the dirhams. This mukes 
Mine lt is tleyr how the unknown answpr was i ni pliod in the 
rt?iations that e x iste d lietwcen the mimerkal data indkated 

diriunJa 1 s?7Tlbf,|>5 x tfCl[I B lflK numlwr of ftmU, y die tmmber or 

y * V* t 

y+y * *4 » * 

j = s + i. 
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in the problem. This and simHar (things) are at føst sus- 
pected as hidonging to ihe realm of the supematural, whids 
cannot be known. 

li is thus obvious ihat it is from ihc relations ex bring 
among the data thar one linds out the unknown from thu 
known. This, however, appUes onlv to events oceurring in 
(rhe world of) ex istene« or m science, Things of ihe fut ure 
belotig to the supematura] and fannot be known tinless the 
eau ses for their happening are known and we have trust- 
worthy information about jt. 

tf this is clear, it folio ws that all the operations of rhe 
zå'irajaft serve merely to discover the wortls of the åttswer 
in the word s of the question. As we have seen, it is a question 
of producing from a given arrangement of letters another 
arrangement of letters, The secret hore lies in the exLstence 
of ii relationship botween the two (different arrangements of 
letters). Someone may be aware of it, whereus someone else 
Ifia y not be aw’arc nf it. Those who know the ex i s ting re¬ 
lation s hip ran eiisily discover the answer w r ith the help of the 
stal et i rules. 

From the (convemional) meanhigs and the comhinations 
of uord s, the answer may then also indicate a negative or 
positive (statement) regarding (the object of) the queslion. 

Tids, however, is on another level. 1 c is not on the same i, aso 
level (as merely disco ver mg the word s of ilio answer). It 
implies a confonnity of the words to the omside (world). 3 ™ 

Suchknowledgc cantiot be acquired through those operations. 

[t remains veiled tu human heings. 

God claims all His knowlcdge for Himself. *'God knows 
and you do nol ktWJW-*' m 

e* Atotftaqah "canfunnity, Bgramcnt," It an nnportint cuncept jn [bu 
KhaMtin'n cpi.Mm»k>fiY. Cf. .il*«, for mataner. 3:351. Iwtøw 

In iinothcr ippllcilion, ihe term als« all impørtditi neile In Uiu 

tOiiidua'] deSjminri i'i liictdrir tf., for ifiiinncir, i:.i $&, la'low. 

Our*an (m 3 ), *99 [ 234); ri-«« {AB): **.!»{ i»). 
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Chapter II 
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H EDO LI S CIVILISATION. SAVM’-E NATIONS 
AND i'EUBES AND THEM CONMTIGNS Of LIFEJ, 
INCLUD1NO SEVF.HAl. BASIC AND 
EX PLAN ATOR V S"I ATEM ENTS, 1 


1 The wtiolc rfiapicr is trannbtcJ in (i. Surdan ind L. Btrthtr Htrixil 
tkUitt-, it tocMagu (Algiyrs, uj$|). pp. 7-07. 




1 1 ] Botk Bkdmins and sedentary ptopte art naturai 
groups* 

I r 1 s ti o ti l d de kxdun that differences of conditinn 
among peoplc are the result of the dlfiferem wmys lu 
which they make their livbig. Social organisation enzWe* 
thcrn to co-operate toward that end and to s rart with the 
simple necessities of life, Ixefore they gel to convcnietices and 
luxiiries,* 

Some pcøple adopi agrirulture, the cultivation of vege- 
tahles and grams, [as their way of Tnaking n living) Oihers 
adopt animal husbandry, the use of shcep, cattlu, goals, bæ** 
and silkvorms, for breeding and for their products. Thoae 
who Uve by agrieukure or aidina! håisbandry caunot avoid 
the catl of the desen, because it alone offers the wide helds, 
acres, past ures for anknals* and other things that the set ti ed 
areas do not offer.* It is therefore neeessary for them to 
rest riet themselves to the deser t, 1 heir social organisation 
and co-operation for the needs oflife and civilisation,, such as 
fond, shriter, and wannth, do not take them beyond the bare 
subsktence level, because of their mahdiry (to provide) for 
anvthing beyond those (things), Subsequent unprovement ot 
their cOTuiitians and acquisirion of more wealth and comFort 
thait they need i eau so thetn to rest and lake it casy* I hrn p 
they co-oporate for ihhigs beyond the (bare) ner essi ties. 
They use more Food and dothes P and talse pide in theim 
They huild large hemses* and lay out towns and rities for 
pro teet von. lids is folio wed by an inerease in conifort and 
e-isc, whirii leads to formation of the most dcvelaped lirs ur) 
custama. They take die greatest pride in the preparatfon of 
food and a fine oukine, in the usé of varietl splendid elothes of 
Kilk and broen de and other (filte materiaU) ( in the canstnic- 
non of ever higher buddings and tovers, in daborate funtish* 


1 Cf Iratwj* pp. SO f. 1 Cf. pp lusen aml PS s aU?ve 
HT ti. E von GnmEtiatHTi < 'as—S;»ViViih3- t'n Milieu Thnu^ U 
Jvhrnai vj /Af jimfrkato OrirnUl Society, LXV (l£*£h 
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kig- 1 ' for iht 1 buddings, and I hr most intensivt- cuftivation nf 
craits in aciuatiiy. 'Hiey budd castles and Jtmisious, provide 
thetn with rLinning water,* l mild iheir toivers higfaer and 
highcr, and Cømpete in fumishing them (most ebtboraiely) 
They dlfTer in thc qua li ty or the i lathes, tiie beds, thc ve isels,, 
and the utensils they ejnploy for tiieir purposcs. Mere, now, 
(ue liave) sedemary people. "Seden t kry people" merns the 
inhabi tants of cities and coumries, some of tvhotn adopt tbe 
crafts as dieir way of nwking a living, wliile o thers adopt 
otunmerce. They cam more and livt more comfonahly than 
t, es* Bedouins, her au se they live on a level beyond Hie level of 
fhare) neccssity, and tiieir way of tnaking a living cor- 
responds to their wealth- 

[t has thus hecomc viear thai Bedouins and s eden tarv 
péople sre natura! groups which exist by necessity, as wc 
have stated. 

C - I] *Tht '.Iraht * art n tut tural gru tip i/t tht tiwld. 

W’c have menticiiied m the prtvkms section thaf thc ki- 
habitants ot the desert adopt ihe natural mumier of making a 
living, namcly, agriculture and jnitiial husband Ty. Thev rc- 
irriet themselves to the necessary in food, clothijig, and mode 
of dwelling, and to the other neces&ary conditlons und rus¬ 
toms. Tliey do not |io.ssess conveniences and luxtiries bcyond 
fthese bare neccssities). They tise tents ofliadr and wool, nr 
houses of wood, or of clay and sione, which are not furtushed 
((-ljhorately). The purpose is to have slude and shcUcr, and 
nochiing beyotjd that. Fhey alsn takt shelter in cavems and 
caves. llic food they tnke is either littlc prepared or not 
prepared at al], save t!tat il may have Ixtcn tmirhed by fire T 

For those who make thcir li ving through tbe nul ti vat ion 

x Cl also p. S4& r h-etow. 

As ,i 1 l"Erni,, ’AraK' «s ilwayft synonvmcu-B Willi'’Hriføuiit, 

nomad lo I bo Khtkl&n, regurdlfess of rjiriLil, riillianuL, or linen isijc tiisliiK> 
lians. 

: It.h Kllildun w,n tmlliw wnh ilus phri** for fond \n ilie 

open ftrp - tWgh iltt iwåUh brmrare. Vi, F. Kwnrinlp -f Untun n/ 
Muslim p. -iorj. 
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or grabi and through agriculture, is hettcr to bo itationary 
thaii tn travet armmd, Surh, iherefore, are the inliabitants nf 
small comnuinities, vilUges, and mountain regions. These 
pen pie make up the large mass o I" the Berbers and non-Arabs. 

Xho« who make their Irving from aitimals reqtnr'mg 
pa>tura gr, surh as sheep and cattle, usually travel around in 
ortler to find pas ture and water for their aiumals, sinee it is 
herter for them to move arotmd in the land. I"hey are calied 
'’flheepmen ■ ( sMuhah), thai L% men who live on sheep and 
cattle, lhe y do not go deep into the destrt, hetaust thtv 
would not find good pastures there, Such people mclude the 
Berbers ihe Turks and their relatives, the Turkomsm and 
the Slavs, ft for instauce. 

Those who make their living by raising catnels move 
aro und more. They w ander Jeeper into the desen, be&wc 
iiir hiliv * pastures with their pldfits and shrubs di' ivoi fumish 
tnough subsi stente for carnels. 1 hov must feed oti tlit desert 
shrtihs and drink the salty desert water. They must move 
aro und die doser t regions during ihe winter, in fiight from 
the h arm ful vold to the warm desert air. In the deserr sands 
eameLs can find phees to give birth to their young o ties, Ot 
all animaK camels have the hårdest dettvwy and the greatest 
need fr»r wamvth in rojmection with U. ra {C amel nomads) jh' 
therefore foreed to make eveursions deep (into the desert). 
Frequentjy. too, they arv driven from the hills by the imima. 
and they penetrate farther uito the desert, b«*l»£ tlmy do 
not want the tmllm 11 to mete out justice to them or lo 


■ Tiiuunh the Anibk test neod not te understood ns sajing ttel <ter* 

existj d rcliirinnstiifi l»rw«n tte Stavs and TturKs, it is tte iuhs! natur.i 
a»itmiet-ni to understand it itel w« IM»# bem ^wi, Thit MM^ 
jreupT.iW tlid not ateaya main pmiKly Slm «lro rtey «£** >*£’•* 
$atf/Mfah fCF. Zeki Validi Tog*i. Vm bdJMn s Raubmeta. pp n 1 
I htwm-er . ihe alwve rwtement should nat te tateit too hieraUy. and Mie terui 
usoi 1 fnr “relative*" Oi&wJ* "ifHteew") æt» tedw!« te tnariucd ** 

"compaiiion!*" «• il«- lit-, implyinp no real r riatefr Uup, .. 

' Tail r jil taW ■■hiTts.'' Tte expnswj™ reflBCt* the situation tø nortb- 

wctltm Africa nxhtrr tliftn in AraliJ*- 

lu Cf r and ' ft-ur. Il, saw 1 m a 

‘i Buiati, ipjumitiy hv ln^takc, has “to humite« them .nr tte ro« 
Of iJu= AcntcDM. 
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punish thetn for their hostile at i> As j result, they art* the 
most savage human bemgs tliat exist. Com pared whh 
sedentary people, they art- on a level witlt wiltl. untamable 
{anbrud,s) and du mb beasts of prey. Stick people are tb c 
Arahs. In the West, the nomadic Berbers and Uie Zaiiåtah 
are their countcrparts, and Lo the East, the Kurds, the 
Turkomans, and the Turks, The Arabs, however, makt 
Jeeper exeunsions imo the desert and are more rooted in 
desert life (than the other gr mips). because thev live exelu- 
sively on camels, while the other gnoups live un sheep and 
cattle. as well as camels. 

Il has thus beenrne clear that the Arabs art* u tint ural 
gro up which by necessity exists in rivilization- 

God is "the Crettor, the Knowing One." 11 

C S1 Bedoutns urr prior lo sedenimy people, The deseri is 
the basis and reservoir oj ciiihzation and ritus. 

We u have mentioned that the Bcdouins restriet them¬ 
selves to the (bare) necessittés in their Konditions (ofltfc) and 
i, sm are unable to go l>eyond them, while sedenrary jxrople con- 
cent themselves witli conveniences and lux urtes in their 
Konditions and customs. The {bare) rtecessitics are no dotibt 
prior ro the conveniecces and luxuries. (Bare) tiecessities, tn 
a way, are bask, and lux uri es secorulary and an outgrowtli 
(uf the neressities). Bedouirts, thus, are the basis of. and 
prior to, rit les and sedentary puaple. Alan seeks tirst the 
(bare) nettes sities. Only after he has obiained the (bare) 
necessities, daes he get to comforts and luxurics. The tungh¬ 
ors of de ser i life precedes the softness of sedentary life. 
Therefore, urbimiiation is foiuid to be the goal of the 
Bedouin. Ile aspires to (that goal), 1,1 Through his own cf- 
fom, he aehieves whal hf proposes to uchieve irt this respect- 
When he has obtained enmigh to hr run dy for the cnnditums 


w QuT An i a.sii (sc‘j; aes i (si). 

14 hue ttintriii bejow, p, afiti, 
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and cuBtoirø of luxury, he enten ypon « lift* nf etxc and siib- 
niks himself to the yoke of rhe city. This is tbe case with alt 
Bedo i tin tribes. Sedentarv people, on the other hånd, have no 
destre for desert conrfifioiis, unless thev are motiv at cd by 
some urtjem necessity u or thev carmot keep up vvith their 
fellow city duellers. 

Evidente for the faet that Beduin ns are the basts of, and 
prior to, sedentarv pen pie is fundshed by invest iga ting rhe 
iniiab kants of any given city. Wt shall find that most ofits 
in h ab kants originated anion g Rcdøuins dwellmg in the 
country and vil lages of the vidnify. Surh Bedoubts her amt 
wealthy, sen led in the city, and ad op t ed a li fe of case and 
tuxurv. such as exists in the sedentury environment. This 
provos that sedentarv coridilions are secondary to desert 
condilions and that they are the basis of them. 14 ’ 1 This should 
be unders tood. 

All Bcdotiins and sedentarv people diller al so am o rig 
themselves in tlicir conditions (of Ufe). Many a elan is 
greater titan another, inany a tribe greater than another, 
many a city largcr than another, and many a tovvn more 
populous (’i/wirifl) than another. 

It has thus bværne clear that the existcnce of Bedouins is 
prior to, and the basis of, the exisience of tovvrvs and dues. 
Li ke tv ise, the existence of towns and rities results from 
luxurv customs pertainmg to luxury and case, which ure 
posterior to the customs thai go with the bare tiecessii ics of 
li fe. 


C 4 ] Btéams art doser to bring good than mtmtdry pr-fk. 

The 16 reasoti for it is thai ihc soul in ils Jirst nntural stute 
ofereation is ready to accept whalever good or evil inay ar- 

11 lim Kl uii tii n is probablv thinking cf politicat en ile und rem-timen t in 
ihe countrv sueli as tte eaprrjejwrt himself wlim wnring ihy MtqaMmoh 
Tbr pnnioimt arv as amM#*'*!« Mi AwH*‘. o lhev uf« in EncMi, and. 
were it nr« fur titt enrm jtt, would be uuiicfsiood tL' nieati iIib oppoaiic ot what 
tlicy ure intended tir tncan. 

11 C£ IsHtvi, pp, t* f, 
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rive Lind leave an imprint upcn il. Muhammad said: "Ewiy 
i nid ni is bom in the natura 1 siate. Ji is bis patents vvho make 
liim ;i Jew ur a Christian ur a Magiati.'’ IV the degree the 
soul is firsl afféctcd by onc uf the twu (gjald i es, it moves 
awav from the other and linds k diflicull lo acquire it. AV lien 
eustonis proper to goodness have been first to emer the soul 
of j good person and Ids (soul) has thus aetjuiffid the habit of 
{gooduess, that person) tnoves away From evil and tinds it 
ditfkuk to do anyihing evii. The same applios to titt* evil 
person when cusioms (pivjter to te il) have heen first to jftVct 
him. 

Sedentary penpie ar c rmieh rnneemed with .dl kinds nf 
pieas ures. ’lhev are accustomed to lux ury and sutress in 
worldl v occupaiions am! to imiulgciue in wi >rldlv de s i res. 
Thepetore, their souls are colorcd. with all kimis of blaine- 
worihy and evil qualicics. Tlie more of them they possess, 
the mure retnote do the ways and tneans of guodness bccome 
to them. Evcntuallv they lo se all sense ofmtraint. Mimv of 
them an? Fountl to use imprnper language in their gutherings 
i. så? as vi r e11 as in rhe presenre of their superiors and vvomenfolk. 
They are nut deterred by any sen.se of restrainr, lun anse the 
had cuMom of hetøvitig npenly in an iniproper manner in both 
words and deeds has taken hold of them, Bedoulns :nay be as 
conccmed with wørldly affairs as (sedentary people are), 
However, such conrem wouid touch onlv the necessitles uf 
li fe -ind not luv u ries 0 r anythlng causing, = »r odling for, 
de si res and piea sures The cu s torns they fullow in their 
mutual dealings aro. thorcfme, upproprUte. As rompared 
vrith those uf sedentary people, their evj| ways and klarne* 
worthy qualitics are murh less mimerens. They are eloser to 
the first natura 1 state and more renutte from the evil ha luts 
that have been impressed upon the souls (of seditirary 
people) through nu mer olis and ugly, blwtieworth v customs. 
Thu,„ they e:m more easily bo cured titan sedentary people. 


' T C r., ror ituuucc. jl-BuMiid, I. S4|; OmronW, |. tb, tt. 5f. 
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Tliis is ohvinus. Ii will bier un l * * becorac clear iliat sedemarv 
lit'e con smut es the tast s tape of rivil ban on and the point 
wiiert it begins to decay. tt also constitutes the last stage of 
cvil and uf rcmoTeness from gnodness. ft Las thtis Lemme 
clear that Bedouins are doser to bemg good than sedenTary 
peopte. "God loves those who fear God/' ™ 

This is not coniradieted by the statement of al-Hajjaj to 
Sala malt b. aUAkwa', which is included among the traditions 
of ai-Buklmri. When ai-tfajjåj leamed that Satamali was 
g o i n g 10 livt in the desert, hc asked him, S ou have mnted 
back and bccome an Arabr ’ Salamuh repLtd, No, but the 
Messenger of God permitted tue to go (back) to the des¬ 
er t." 19 

it should bc known that at the beginning of Islam, the 
inhabitants of Mecca were enjoined to em'prate, so as to Le 
with the Prophet wherever he rnight sertle, in onder to help 
I lim and to 3 id tii.ni in his iiffavrs and to guard him. 1 Le Arab 
Hedouins of die dosert were not cnjoined to etui prate, be- 
cause die Meccans were possessed uf a streng pro up fceling 
for die Prophet to aid Lind puard him, surh as did not exbt 
amung the desert Arabs. I he emigrants, iherefore. used to 
ex pres s an aversion to ‘ 'bccoming Arabs, that is, (to be- 
coming) inhabitants of tlte desert upon whonn emigration was 
not obligat or} 1 , Acoording to the tradition of Sa'd b. Abi 
WafpjaSj Mubammad said, when {5a'd} was ill in Mecca: 
"O God, give succes* to the emigration of my compamons 
and do not cause them to tum back * i 1 hat menus. God 
should erublo diem to stay in Medina and not to have to leave 
it, so dmt tbey would not have to discontimic the emigration 
thvy had begtitt, and return. It is the same nreaning as is 
implied in die expression "tuming back*' in oommetiott with 
my enterprise. 

It is (also) said tliut the (prohibilion against "turning 

n Cf. ESI ff., bUtiw. “ vjur'iiii a . 7 « ( 701 : :» * (+J. 7 ("!• 

* Cf. aMtukhiwi, -S'jAIi}, IV, S73; GitiitiTttatrrt, 11, IL s-.' f.; I bu 

y^Jar, •fakÆK IV, ISOff. . „ 

i« Cf. aS-Bukbirl, yjijrfiji, 1, SSS: ConcarJantt, 1, i+se, 11. i* ff, 
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back ) was røstlktd to the time befare the cønquest of 
Mesea, when fhere uas a nced for emigration becaii&e af the 
small namber of MusUms* Alter the cotiquest, when the 
Muslims had beeome nunierøus and sining. and God had 
guarumeed Hiis Prophet invmbhility ('hnuih), emigration 
no longer ntvessary. Muhartimad said; ,fc (liere is no 
emigration after the ronquest /' 33 Tilis has bcen ittterpretvd 
as meaning that the injunetion to emlgrare was no longer 
valid for ihøse who became Muslims after the cøitquest* It 
has also been imerpreted (to mean] thal emigration was no 
longer obligatnry upon those vvho hud taecofne Muslims and 
hud emigruted betore ihe conqufcst, ( At anv rate.) .dl ugree 
thai emigration was ed longer netessarv after the Prophel's 
death* because the men around Muhammiid had by then dis- 
perseil and spread in all direktions, 'ITie only ihtng thai re- 
mained was die merit af hving in Mcdinu, wbich constituted 
emigration. 

lhus ? aMfjjjSj s statement m Salamuh, who went to live 
in the desert: You have tumed back and become an Anibr" 
is a 1 eprOsidb tn Sal am ah for gi ving up his residents in Me- 
clina. It contuiiis an allusion, to the word s of the iiforc-TTJcn- 
tioned prayer of the Prophet: f, Do not cause ihem to turn 
bark, J The words t “Yoii liave becøijie an AraUr are a re- 
pioada r as thcy iniply that Salamuh had become one of the 
Ara tø whq did not emigrate. In his reply, Salamuli derned 
boih insinuations. Ile said thai the Prophet had penrntted 
him 10 go to the desert. This \xa$ □ special (permission) in 
Sa, amah s case* exacily as f for instance, the testi møny of 
Khu*aymah**and Abii Puidah's » bmb were *p*ei a l to the 


J t, f. ihc 1 ^frTcr&L't* k in J hmdhotjJti p, ysé, 
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cases of Khuzaymah and Åbu flurdah. Or, (it may bej al- 
IJajjaj reproacHed Salamah only bccause he was givtag up his 
residence in Mctiini, as he was aware that emigration was no 
jytijier necessarv after the Prophei*s death. Sal ama h s reply 
wa> thai it was more proper and 1 jetter to avail liimself ot the 
Frophet's permission, who had distingubhed him by this 
special permission only in-rause (the Prophet) had st>me niO’ 
tive known to hiin(sdf) when he gave it. 

tn any event, the story does not itrtplv that censure of 
desert (Ilfe) is mcant bv rhe ex pression “to become an Arab'" 

It b known that the legal obligation to emigrateserved the 
purposes of uiding and guarding the Prophet. It Uid not have 
the purpose of censuring desert (life). Use of the expressioii 
“to berotne an Arab," to condcrøn non-fulfiUment ot the 
dutv (of emigration}, is no indicatiori that beronting an 
Arab’* is something blamcworthy, And God knows betcer 

£ 5 ] Bedotiixs »tre more disposed tn courage than 
neden fary peopk. 

The * reason for this is titat sodentary peofile have be¬ 
come uset I to laziness and ease. "1 hev ave suuh in well-beitig 
and luxury. They I tave em ru sted deferise of their property and 
the ir lives to the go vemor and ruler who rules them, and to 
Ihe militia which has the task of guaiding them. They find 
fult assurance uf safety in the walls that s ur mund them, and 
the forti fkations that protett them No turne dbturbs them. 
and nu hunting occupies theln. fliuy are carefree Bnd ti ustiiig. 
and hit ve ceastd to tarrv weapons. Successive genera (ions 
Jiave gruwit up in this way of life. They hove become likt 
women and children. who depend upon the master of the «, 
I touse Ev en tu ally, this has tome to be a qualiiy of character 
that rephees natural (disposition). 

The Bedo <n ns, on the other hånd, live separate from ilte 
community, They are alone m the country and remote from 
militias. They have no walls and gates. Thcrefore. they pro- 


*» Cf. tstiåwi, pp. er? f- 
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vidt their <nvn defense and do mit tn trust it to, pr rely upon 
otlters for U. They alwavs rarrv wcapom. They tvatch <■#**- 
tully all side> oF tht ro ad. 1 hey rake hu med najjs only when 
they are together in cotnpany or uhen tliey are in tlu 1 sad die. 

I hev påy attention to e\ ery faint barkirig and noise. Tliev gt» 
alonc in to the dosen, guided by their fortit ude, punihg their 
ti List in themselves. Fortit lidt has bccotuc a cliaticior (jiiolkv 
of theirs, and courage ilteir nature. Tbey use it wbenever they 
are caUed upun or an alarm stirs Them. When sedentary 
poojdf mix wi.th them in the dosen or assodate uith them on 
a jmimey, they depend nn them l iicv cannot do anvthing for 
themselves wirhout thom. This is an obserwd fak (Their 
dcpendcnce exrends) oven to knowledge of the rnuntry, rhe 
(fight) directions. watermg paces, and crossrnads. The re*- 
son for tilis is the thing we lmve explained. Al the base uf 
il is (he t.ii i that map is a diild of the cus torns and the ihings 
he ll!ls hccotr,t USt - d to. He is nol the product ofliU naturel 
disposition and temperament. ““ The konditions to which he 
has hecome anus tomed, tmtil they have become for him a 
quality of character and matters oF habit and aistom, have rc- 
placcd ilts natural disposition. Il one studies this in human 
Uungs, one wiil lind mudi of it. ; ,nd it vi dl he tbimd to he a 
coirect ( observation). 

"God creaies whatever J!e wishes." “ 


[ ^ T/h- rcliance oj sedentary ptoplt upf>n iaws destrnys 
tkeir fattitude and fmzitr of nsistantt. 

Not everyone is master 0 f his cwn afiuirs. Chtefs and 
leadi rs who are masret s of rhe uflaire of men are few in com- 
parisnn ^ it i t ic rest. As a ride, man must by tiecessitv I*? 
domti i at ed by røetme eb*. |f the domination k kind and 
juM .ind the peopie under it are not oppressed by its laws and 
restnctiotis, they are gu ided hy the courage or e'cnvar di ce that 
they ptinre* m themselves . They are sutisfied with the ab- 

^ f f. n ^ T lo Øi v* bflow 
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jtfncti tif any restraintitg power, Self-rehance cvenmallj be- 
copofi* a quality natura I t« them. Thcy woukl not know any- 
thing ctse. If, however, the domitiation with its laws is onc 
of brute force and intimidation, it breaks tlieir forti tude and 
ik-piives them of tlieir power of resistanee as a result of the 
inertnt-ss thai devdopa in the souls of the oppressed, as we 
shall explain. 

’Umar forhadt- Sa'd (b. Ahi Waqqås) to exercise sudt 
(arbitrary power j when Zuhnth b. Hawlyali took the spoibtif 
aUJilUte- The vatue of ilte spuils nas 75.000 gold pieces. 
(Zuhrah) had followed al-Jillnus '»ri the dav of akQ.1disiyah, 
hilied him, and taken his spoils. Sa'd took them away from 
him and satd, "Why did ynu not wair for my permission to 
follow him?” He wrote to 'Urnar and asked ’Uniar for per¬ 
mission (to con li scate the spoUs). But 'Uniar rcplied, "Woutd 
vou want to proeeed against a man ltkc Zuhfah, who airiMiiy 
has Ixime mi ntucli ofthe brunt (oftettlt).* 1 and while there 
still rem 21 in s so mueh of the war for you (to finish}' Would 
you want to break his sirength aru! morale?" Thus. Ttmar 
con firm ed (Zuhrah) in pusses* i on of the spoils, 34 

When laws nrc (cnfbrced) by mcans of ptmbhnient, rhey 
completely destroy fortil ude, bccause the usg of punishment 
against sonteone who cannot defend himself genera tes hl I hat 
piTsoi) a Feeling of h nn uliatiiia that, iio (lnubt,.mii5t hreak his 
fortit ude. 

Wlujn Iflu s art- (mtended to serve the purposes of) cduca- 
tion and instruction dild are Applied Irom c! i ildhu od on, they 
have to votne degrec the same offset, because jn-uplt- then 
grow up in fear and dodlity and coracquently do not rely on 
lliei r o w 11 forti tud c. 

For thi« (res son). grøder fort itu de is found among the 
savagc Arab Bedotfins thau timong peojde who ane subjeel to 
lån s. Furihcrmore, those who rely on la ws and are do mi nat ed 
by them from the very beginning of their educaiion and 
instruction in the crafts, Sciences, and religions m atters, a rc 

v < jr, mnre geiiCTuUy, “who ha* ahvwii liira«flf so cemragoews." 

“CT. j(-lubari, Axjudn* t. as+e. 
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thereby deprived of much of their own fortiiudc. Thfty i_an 
scam-dv dcfcnd themselves at all again« host ile arts. This is 
thc case Willi students, svhnse occupation it is to studv and to 
leam from teachers and religious loadcrs. .imi who ro ns tantly 
apply themselves !o instruction and edurmioii in verv digni- 
fied gathcrjngs. ITits situation and the fan tliat it destroys 
ihe power of resistance .ind fortit ude must be understoad. 

It is no argument against the (statement just made) thai 
the men aro und Muhammad olwcrved the rdigious laws, and 
_\ct did not experietice any dimhuition of their fortit ude, but 
possessed the greatest posstble Fon i tude IVhen the Muslims 
got their religion from the Lawgiver (Muhammad), the 
reatmining inffuence UWt fmm themselves* as a result of 
the eriecHiragement and discounigement he gave them in the 
Qur ån, Jt iias not a. result of techntcai instruction or sej¬ 
en ti fe ed ucat ion. (The bws) were the laws and prccepts of 
the religion* which they receivcd omlly and xvhieh their firm ly 
rooted (belief in) the muh of the vikle* offeith caused ihcm 
to obøervc. Their fortitude rema'tned un abat ed, and it wjs 
not con oded by education or authoritv, 'Cm.ir sak], 1 Those 
who are not educated (disciplined) bv -he religbus law ure 
not educated (disciplin«!) by God."« {This statement ex- 
presses) L mar's deslre that evervone should liave hj s re- 
srraining influenoe in himsclf. It also cxpresses his certainty 
tl.at the Lawgiver (Muhammad) know hest what is good for 

m s + 1 L* 111 h I 


( The inHuence of) religion, il,en, derrmd amimg men* 
and they dame to use restraining laws. The religions law Lie- 
ranu- 3 bnmrii of ie.irmng and a rraft , (1 be acquired through 
instruction and ed, lotion. Pcople tun i ed to sed emarv Ufo and 
assumed the character trair of s ubm issi ven es* to law. This 
led to a docrease in their fortitude. 

It has thiih becorne clear rhat goventmcntal and cdtica- 
»wnrf hw» deare y fortlBUe. h*.u* ,heir rulning in- 


" TM %£ reentd " Cf* ibe mm maiiitu 
p. +37#nd j:h 3, sM+i bebw. 

“ Cf. bdotar* 
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flucnce something that eomes from omside. Tin: religious 
laws, on rlie ot her hånd, do not destroy fonitude, because 
their retrtralnmg influenee is somel hilig inherem. ThcreFore, 
governmental and educational laws inHuence sedentary 
people. itt tlvat thev wcaken their '■mils and diinmish sheir 
siamina, because they have to suFFer (their authority) both as 
i-hi l ti ren and as adults. The det lom ns, on tlié o? her hand T arc 
not in the same position, because they live far away from the 
ta wi of go ver nment. instruction, and educatiort. Therefbre, 
Abu Muh.i mm ad b. Abi Zuyd. 11 in his hook on rhe laws 
go vemi ng teachers and students [Ahiåm at-ntu'allimin n>a-l~ 
mutii'allimln) , said: “The educator musr not strik« a bny 
more i han three limes (in one ptmishmenO as an educationaJ 
measure. 1 * * (Ibn Ab! Zaytl) reported this remark on tbe 
authority of Judge Shumh,* 3 Certain seholar(s) argued in 
fa var uf the procedure ment joned, by referring to the threc- 
foltl choking ment ioned in rhe tradition concemed with the 
begiiming of revelatUm.® 1 This, however, is a weak argument, 
('rhe tradition aliout the) choking is not suttable pruof, !>e- 
cause it has uuthmg to do with ordinary instruction. God “is 
wise and knowing." “ 

[ 7 "2 øff/v trihff hild togeihfr ' \ grnttp ftdhtg r titt Ihv 
in (ht: t/ejrrl. 

It should be kno tv n that God put good and evil into rhe 
nature of nun. Thiks I hr saivl in the Qur'&n: “W gjcd Mm 

* l Ct }*- ttlKiVC* 

«Cf- -ilfeQ 3:!206, btjlow. T«i the city of ibn KtuHliin's anroioTs, it 
pre&rited i j. i l i>o tlhut "uh o 1J er chtld s-teuLf in tf te stræk mttfr fhiui live* 
imsti F ivnr Jt eeiciLI ttfif moir Lhan thi ■■■ , and Hic overil) uf thu hW> abould 
be icoonlin^ lu ttiu itTGiiglh i>f s!ic i ru Liv klusil diLldirn lo st-UJ±i (tiein i. f, 
E. Lévl-Fraven^], "Le Turitv ti m llbn "Abduitp 11 Jmrntd aimnt; j«, CVXX1V 
[ 195*}, 2*4; Tr hy the same, Sfrjltt mmklmxwt ax ditwt du XJ /■' tiki? (Iftlntn 
did er ti d'aujmtrrf'hiii, Ko. *J'! Pjfit, |q*- ^3 t- 

» Shirravb Hved m rlic aeventh centurv atid h sz id to hive l^ecfc aprpoiniKj 
judgtr of nif-Rufah by s Ulrur. Cf J. 5 Ar Ørigint tf Mtihammmlan 

Jwfispmdimcr (Oxford, uiao). jip, ^ f 

11 Cf + [tp. _*ms f,, iborør tie imuty uf die thrrrR^J ctiokm| is liere iiniler- 
frkrfKi ns nci educutioriAE measuTC. servlnp the purpcpe of tcadiin^ 

Ikjw io jrad ihe wriung n-vi jled to imn by Gabriel 
“ qut*åll 16 ( %B), T.1 (7A)\ 5M.J { l). 
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along the two parks," 89 Ho fur t her said; "And inspired (the 
soul) with ils wickednesx as well jj its fear uf tiod.” n 

Elil is the qua) i ty thai is doses! in man wlutn he fails lo 
i mprøve his customs and (when) religion is not usud ,ls the 
model to Iropjxivc him- The great mm> ot’mankiml is in (hal 
conditjon, with the excepoon of those to whoid God gives 
succeis. Evil ,B qualitiiSs tn man arc injustice and tnutual 
aggression. He who casts his cye upon the proper ty of his 
krudter wilt lav his band upon it to take it, unless (bure is a 
reattaining infiuence to hold him back. The poet thus said: 

Injustice is a human characterisric. Tf von find 

A moral man . 1 ' 1 there is some ruason why he is not unjust. 

Mutual aggression of people in towns and cities is averted 
by the authoriues and the governmem, which hold back the 
masses muler theii* * control from altacks and aggression tijxiti 
tud 1 other. Thcy arc thus prevented by the infttience of farce 
and go venuo ental authority from tnutual injustice, save sueh 
injustice as tomus from the ruler himsulf. 

Aggression against a city from outside may bo averted by 
walk. in the event of negl i genet , 10 4 surprise attaek at night, 
or inability (of the inhabi tants) 10 vvs ti is tand the enemy dur- 
ing thu dny, (Or,) it may he averted with the hu lp ofa milttm 
of governmem amdi kny troops, il (the in hu bi tants ar c u til ur- 
wiso) prepared atid ready to offer resistancé. 

I hu 0 restraming influunce among Budouin tribes coines 
from their skaykhs and leaders. Il results from the grum ru- 
spevt and veneration thuy generally enjoy atnong thu people. 
I hu ha miets of the B etion ins an? dufemiud against out s ide en- 


" Q^ 1 JW, lo (lo). »tiui^Su s i .s (s). ■ Cf. Iflmi i, pn, 1 m f 

lt 'ij4k i» the Mim tuukiii by tranatater« ..fGwck text* lm.. Aral.ii for 

ÉT ll it-jdOfl- L PTi, 

w fti-NtliHnflhbi 1 ; cf. the appendix tø ihe edition of hia 

f BPtrut, Hibs), II F f^J r md ar-Rå^tul: dM.Muitip I t ta 

** \hsii 4 general .stare of unprepar^laESÆ., 

* Th« raitaimkr ot Thi* fttttktl wa* transLatcd Lir R. A Nlcbohun 
TnttukiHms oj Em terts l>wtry uaj pj>, m t 
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em i es by a tri bal mili da composed of noble yduths of the tribe 
who are known for their tourage, Their defcnse amt prntec- 
tion an? suncesaful only if they are a clpsely-knjt group 4i ot 
conimon descent This strongtliens their stamina and makes 
thera feared, since cvcrybody's affection fnr his fiunily and his 
groun is more nnpOFtant (than røytbing efee), Compassion 
anet affeetion for one's biood relations and relatives exist in 
human nature as soiuethlug God put into thi* hearts of men. 
It makes for mut o, ti support and aid, and inerta ses tht fear 
felt by the enemy* 

Tliis may be exempUfted by the story in the Qur'ån about 
Joseph's bro t hers. They said to their fa ther: ti tht tvolf eats 
hi in, while wt art a group* ilten, imlefcd, we have losi out. 4J 
Tilis tneans that eme cannot itnagine any host ile art being 
imdcnukeu against anyone who has his group leding to 
support hitn. 

Tt 10se who have no one of their own lineage (to rare for) 
rarely feel affection for their lellows. li Jan ger is in tlu? air on 
the dav of battle* surh a one slinks away and setks to save 
hnnself, liecaiLse lit is afraid of being le ft witlmut support 4 * 
and dreads (that prospect). Such ju'ople, therefore,caraiot live 
in thi? desert, b trans c they vmuW fall prcy to any nation that 
might want to swallow ihem up, 

If this is true witli regard to the place where one lives, 
whicli is in ronstant need of vie fense and tttilftarv protection, 
it is equally true with regard to every other human activity, 
suc h as propheey, the establishment of royal authoriry. or 
propaganda (for a rause). Nolhing ran be mhieved in the se 
maners without fightmg for i t, since man has the natural urge 
to offer resistance. And for fightitig Ofle earmot do witltuut 
gt oup fceling, as we mentioned at the beginntng- This sliould 
be taken as the guiditig principle of our Ister esposition. 

I jod gives sufcesis. 

a Heir ihr t?%\ haj llmLJ « h ,a F DLI P 

svtiulrt s«™ better, 

u Qur r .\n t a.lt ( 14] 

41 i’f, U Dory irs Journal awlitfw, XIV* ( i H$9) t I M t 
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i, 233 C 8 ] Group fading results onfyfrvm (btooti) reiatttm- 

sfup f> r stumt lang cotresfvnding to ft . 

(flespcct For) blondties is stennet hil tg natural nmnng 
men, wiih the rarest exceptions, li lerids to affecrinn for one’s 
relations and biood relativer, (thi? leding titat) no harm 
ougbt to be fa 11 thera nor any tie s truet i on eome itpon iliem. 
One feels shame when oiie's relatives are treated unjustly 
or attacked, and one wUhes to intervene between tliem 
and whatever peril or destruction threatens them. Titts is a 
natura 1 urge in man, For as kmg as there have been human 
beings. If thc dueci relations hip between persons who help 
each g ther is very døse, so thai k leads to closc rontart and 
Liniry, tlie ties are obvious and dearly require the (existente 
of a leding of solitlaritv) wiihout anv out side (pr od ding), lf, 
however, the re lat in ns hip ts somewhat distant, it is often 
forporten in part. Howevcr, somi* knowlcdge of it remains 
and this callses a person lo help his relatives for the knovvn 
motiv«, in or der to escape the shame hr would feel in his soul 
werc a person to whflm he is somehow related trea red un- 
jusely .* 1 

Client? and allies helong in the same category, The afFec- 
tion éveryhody has for his clients and allics results from the 
feeling of sluimc ilut comes to a person when one of his 
neighboraI relatives, or u blond relation in anv degroe (of 
hinship) is humiliared. The reaeon for tt is tlut a'cliem (-mas¬ 
ter) relatbnship leads to doae routact ex art ly, nr approxi- 
matoiy in the same way, as does coiumon descent. Lt is in 
that sense that one must understand Miihamimd's remark. 

Leum ns murh ufytmr pedigrees as is necessarv to esttibUsh 
your tics of biood relations hip/ 1 « lt m eatis thiit pedigrees 

* Cf IjMwi * PP- f. - CT, SoroWi, m>. w f, 

"Cf. Cttteonhn*, II. assi; Ibn *bf Zayd, Htr.Ahk. ril. L H, T cbcr fsd 
ej,), p, A26, wnere ’t-niar b crcdited wiili die sivingi K. Nitter* 

t; f StMiUm Hutarttgmpiy, p. s? (n. rli). 'Hit: pbrust m.ija/j jr.^W , ,,j. 
dt fair ti ; bw km imfcrttaod to imtan *V. be kind =mil give presents to oi'ic'i 
blnotl reutivcs.' tn dir uuiuxt wlirre il ixmrt twlow, iii +fl [n 761 ] onc 
Trighr think of sudi a iranaUtjon, Iboii^h U do** f iot &<*„, t() t* ^^krect 
1h«rt. Here lt wuutd tse Imposss blir. 
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are uSefol onlv in so far as thcv imply the closc contact tlwt i» 
a consequence of hlood ties and that cventually leads lo 
mumal help and affection. Anyihing beyond that is supcr- 
thious. 4 * For a pedigrée is something tmagtnary and devoid 
of reatiry. w Its usefulness eonsists only in the result ’rng oon- 
neciion and (iosc contact, li the faet of (comrcion descent) is 
obvtous and clear, it evokes in man a natural affeclioti, as wc 
|iave said. If, Lierne ver t Us existence is known only from re- 
mote history, it moves the imag mation but flint ly. Its tlsefxd- 
iu?ss is gone, and preoceupation with it becomes gratuiious, 
a kind of game, and as such is not pennissible. In this senst, 
une must understand the remark, "Genealogy is something 
that is of no use to kuow and that it does no hann not to 
know ” Bfl This means that viben common descent is tin 
longer clear and has become a matter of scient i fic knowledge, 
it can no longer move the irnagination and is deuied the 
atTection caused by gro up feeiing. It has become useless. 

And God kriows better, 

[ 9 2 Parity qf fittettgt is fannd mly ameng the iamtge 
„drabs uf the desert and alker such peapte. 

This 11 »s on aecount of the poor life, hard condkions, and 
bad habitats that are peoiliar to the Arabs, Tltey are the 
result of necessity that destined (these cond ilions) for (the 
Arabs), in as mueh as their suhsistence depcaids on cameis 
and cairtel breeding and pas tur age. The Cameis are the eau se 
of (the Arabs 1 ) savage lifc Iri the desert, since they feed an the 
shrubs of the desert and give birth (to their young oncs) in 
the desert sands, as has been mentioned befor e. u The desert 
is a placi- of hardshtp and starvatioti, hut to thern it lias be- 
cotne fLtiniliar and accustomed. (ienetations f>F( Arabs) grew 
up in the desert. Eventnally, they become conftrmett in their 
character and natural qualities. No mentber of any o ther 


•* Tli* ratml vorali nation muitjghtuin u Indidtod in C »rut I). 
«• Cf. p- ST+, hduw. - Cf. F. Koscnihal. up. cit„ p. sat. 

» Cf. hwwi. pp. uh r. * Cf. P SOI, *bove. 
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nation was disposud to flimre tHetf cundition®. No men i her uf 
any other race felt attracted tu them But tf one of them were 
i o finil wavs and moans i>i Huehig from rhcse cnndhiotiS, hu 
woul4 not (du so or) give them up r ' Therefore, du-ir podi- 
grees can bc trusted not to have been mixed up and eormpied. 
They have been preserved pure in unitro kon lines. Thi 1 -1 s the 
case, for mstance, with Mvujar tribes such as rlie Qursysh, 
the Kinanali, the Thaqtf, the Dartu A$ad, the Hudhayl, and 
their Khuzå’ah neighbors. They lived a hard lih; in plat os 
w Liere there was oo agriculture or animal hujshandn - They 
lived far from the fertile helds of Syrb and the ‘Iris], far 
from the so urces of seaaonings and graius. How pure have 
they kcpt the ir Uneagesl These are unmixed Lu every wuy. 
and are known to be unsullied, 

Other Aruba lived in the bilis and at the sourees of fertile 
pastures and piemi ful li ving. Among the.se Arafcxs were the 
Jdimyur and the Kalilin, such as the Laklim, the judhSm, the 
Ghassån, the Tayv, the Qudå'ah, and rhe ly ad. Their line- 
ages were mixed up, ard their groupi> Jnternihigled. It is 
known ihat people (genealogens) ditf'er with respert tu each 
one uf these families. This catne abnut as dit result of inter- 
mixture with non-Arabs. They ri id not pay any attention to 
preserving the (purity of) lineage of the ir familie* and 
groups. This 14 was done only by (true) Ararbs. 'Umar ssiid: 
"St udy genealogy, and be not like the Kabataeans of the 
Mesopotamian lowlands. VVhcn one of them is asked about 
his origin. Ile ftays: Trom such and such a villige."' M 
hurthermore. the Ar.ibs of the fertile Helds werc affetted liv 
the general human trend toward competition tor the fat «>H 
atid the good pastures. This resulied in internt tngling and 
mudi mixture oi Iineages. Evcn at the L>egi rining uf Islam, 
sss [K.‘opk* oecasiotmily referred to themselves bv their pUces of 
resklence. They referred to the DU trim ofQifmasrin, of Da- 
mascus, ur of the 'Awasirn (the Iwrder region of norrhern 

“ But «s: »bov«, p. *&•£. Cf iisawi, w ipe f 

“ t r - »'ii 'Abdrjbbili, 'fqd, il, :n; hm \VhJ--iMJurr, ag tnhdh 'ald Ml 
nr-niiiiih ■; Cairo, IS 50/mi -34}, p, w. 
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Syria). Hus rustom wa* then transféfted lo Spin. It Kap¬ 
penet! not iHM-nuse the Arahs rcjceted geneabgicat considura- 
tion* but because thev acquircd partictilar pi ar es uf rcaideucc 
anet the coøquest. Thev evemually hecame known by their 
pjares of residerne. These became a distmguHnng mark, in 
addition t© the pedigree, used by (the Arabi} to i de ni i ly 
themselves in the presencc of The ir amirs. Later on, sedentary 
(Arabs) mixed wilh Pcrsians and ©ther non-Arabs. Purity 
ofiineage was completely bat, and ils fruil, the group fcclrnp, 
was lost and rcjected. The trihes, then, disappeared and were 
Wlped out, and witli tb em. the group bding was wiped mit. 
But the (earlier situation) remained unchanged among the 
Bedu id Mi. 

Ciod inherits the earth and wliameVer is upon 

r i o 71 Harv lintagn l^comi ct/tffused- 

It is clear that a person of a rertain descent tnay ItCCpme 
auached to people ofanother descent, eitlicr because he fecis 
wdUisposed toward ihcm, or U'cause tltere exists an (oid) 
alliance or clfenr (-master) relatwmship, or yet because il- 
had to tb c from his flwn people by reason of sonic enme he 
conimitted. Such a person comes to be known as ha ving the 
same descent as tlwse (to whum he lus altaehed hunsclf) and 
is Ctninied mie ofthem wilh respeet to the things that result 
from (coromon descent), srn'h as affeetion, the righia and 
obligations emteerning tal ion ond blund ttioney. and so cm. 
Whvn the things uhich result from (common) descent are 
therc, il is as if (cominon descent) itself were therc, because 
the onIv meamng of belottging to «* or another group ta 
that one is subjeet to its kws and Condltums, as if one had 
come inio dose con tuet wilh it. In the course of time the 
original descent is altnosi forgotten, I hose who knew aboul 
it have paaaed uway. and it is no longer known to most 
pcople. Family lines in this manner rømim.ally efumged from 
one tribal group to anotlu-r, and Mime pcople devidoped dose 
contact Mith others (of a diffemit descent). Thi. happened 
hotli in pre-lslaniic and in Islamic times, and betjen both 
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i, Arabs and non-Ambs, tf om siudies the diiferent opinions 
cnncemmg tin.* pedigree u( th<* family of al-Murtdhir * and 
others, the malter will hecome somewhat elcarer. 

Tlie aflir ir of the BajiLah and * Arfa jah b, Harthamah is 
an(other) illustration, When ’Umar appoinlcd * Arfa jah tin: ir 
govemoir, (the Bajibli) asket! (’Umar) to withdmw him. 
saying that he was a nazjf 11 aniong theni, that is, one who 
had eome to them from outside and attached hitnsdf to 
them. I lie-y asked thai hc appuint Jarlr (insteati), ’L'mar 
asked * Arfa] ah about this, and he replieU: ‘"Ihcv are right, O 
C o tn maj hier ot the Faithfiil. 1 sm from the A zti I si Led biood 
amnng m y people, and joined {the Rajflah)." » This shows 
how Arfjjah had wmt to iti ix with the Haitluh, had become 
of their skin, and was known as one having (he same descent 
as (hey, to the cxtcjit that he cnuld eventually become a 
candidate for leadership over them, (and would have) had 
someone not remembered ihe geneaiogical raririfirattøns. 
Had thL'y overlooked it and had (atitt) more time ekpsed, 
(his Foreign ongin) would have Uecji forgotten, and he would 
have been co ns i dem I onc of tliem in everv respect. 

Tim should 1« understood and pondered as one of God‘s 
vva^s vs i ih His ereatnres. Similar ihings oecur frcquentlv in. 
our OWti times, and have always been freqtænt in fenner 

times. ^ 
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„ S fX"! 1 5?, ": c ,ra<h * nd J , cWWctiofl '«*? *•«*/ hu ft* mmiim E that 
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f 11 j Lcudershrp m <r ftople rJiv simre in a given 
graup fteling c-annot !* vested in those nut 
of the samt descent.™ 

This is because tøadership exbts only through supert- 
ority. and sti per ionty oidy through gru up feeSing. as we have 
meiitioricd before* Ltadérsbip over people, tberefbrc, must, 
of necessity, dcrivc from a group Feeling that is superior to 
earh individinri gmup fading. Each indivtduid group feding 
that beeomes aware of the stipcriority of the group fading uf 
tlie leader b ready to ohey and follow (ihat lea dcrj. _ 

thfrii speciu! kinds of group leding beeause of speciel rektiocBhips 'Hat 
constitute a doser kind of rontart rtian cnmmun (generel} descent. Tbw« 
mny tie, for instxnce, (rfts innnbpr.^ of) ene fbmilv, or the ment liers of one 
lem, or hrotivn wUo ure sans nf one f&tber. [Pwple relatcd sn (lus 'v.iy.i 
differoiit from dose or remme cousins. Tltcy are mnre fremly e*t*b» 
lishcd in iltar partkultt ilcsEtTii, (but they still) »Iwt* with otki gump- 
the comintm (generel) tienere!. Tlmy fcel sfftdton for the ptmplr øl tlieir 
psrtu-iiUr descent as well tis for ihose of llie enmmon {general) descent. 
Tlieir jiflmton, Ijowevtr, it si ron ger ire Ilte die of the people of tluir 
panicultr descent because of Ihe dost cntiiact. 

I.imlershijt u veited in >-i .e juuticnlur fcmiily amuhg ilsem, ind not ih 
ih« whnle. Sim* teaderehip the result of superioriry, ir (fblldw*) ni-ces- 
Mriie that th>- group uf iln; Ipartmibr] fiifliily in whid. (lundej’shiji h 
vesred) musi he sirongfr tLun ihui uf .til the nther U'uup*. in urdci tu 
ftmhlt th.it i p.irticuLir finnllv'j to gu tu superjority and, ihus. fu11 lcatlersliip 
for it» memu-rs. lf tbi* is iiuressarv. it is olijigatory ihat teaderatnp om 
run oihers) ilwavs mtmn vesteri in the p.irtkuLir f-imdy Itivini; sopt-• 
rioriiy t?«-r them‘ W'cre tt m pj.vs lo . uiddm JTid bccotuo vi-sted in otlter 
gTviips of iiifrriiir povver, iltey "otiltl nol huve ful] léadcrship, 

Lt jilersitip is cøiuifiuously tnrnsmitted withui tluir > particubfi fsmily 
Ironi one bralich 10 -jTHJtbef . tiuT to liie SUritiitil lirntirll (KtSy* for 

rcmmsCLW'i'd wish titt seerai uf siipenuri'V »W* »r bove tuen li one.:1 
S-Vtal .’rewii/at'u. Jitd irro-.p feeUnp imv I'C uomp.ii l Iht (process of 
mixture of ihc tliinrs tiu: roiiii miu In-mg. So mixture rai. euntt *K'lii 
in them tf (Ite detiients are »il étliwl lo -di otJtt'r, One eleuneni most 
ncccsMtilv W fuperitir lf not« <tic proces.; or r.oniing ink- being «mial 
mstrrialice ICf. pp. ns« f- belowj 'llus is tlw s«ret tesson wby sopenor- 
irv Itji fnecesnry) comfiliffli m conneetion wih{ matte s 'fl groupfeelmu- 
|t mattes u ebiigaton for Itiidership <o remnin vcstetl In a partifobir 

familv, Vfcv iiav« «tabli4wtl. 

«t i,, UIlÉf 0 f hjp iiompuniiiveiv rare references to the MKjatUinmn irv Hit 1 
•lim.'. I hi i Khnldfm refers to tMs'dupler as piTOf cf the lipirrinusrjc.*.* of tlit 
alleceil Sassanion genreh cv of tlie Mtiift; ti. Ibar. HI. H!)i. And .tC".'t' 1 . |!| 
•ihir. V. 43« f-, Jikl In vi;? t.. Iit refers ro it as an argument agtiinsr the 
alketil descent of Ilte Syrian iribe \! t-iyll årti thur diief, Mtdumui’, from 
"Mib.isah, Tin xiater of ar. Ha.hid Cf. jy. ■> (f „ tø«?. Jnd P- «<♦ - 

*1 In Hit sluletcd HCiUiii wlilcb iunnctltatelt precedcsj this one. Cf. n, 5». 
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Now, ;t person who lins bccume attiK hed to peopte of a 
Common descent ns ua liv does not s hare the group feelittg 
that derivcs from their coinmnn descent, Hc Is mur elv ut- 
tachcd to tiiuiu.^ The hrniust ronnection he has with the 
*, -kj pro up is as rliert and al ly. 1 his in no vvay gimrautecs liim 
superiority over them. Assuifiing (hat he las dcvdoped dose 
uontaut wiih thum, that he has mixed lvith ihc-in. thai the faet 
that he ujs originally merely a tt afbud to ilu'm has buen 
forgoiten, and thai he ha? bccomc one of their skin and is 
ad Ure ss ed as one having the same descent as thev, how 
could he, or one of his forebeurs, have aoquired leadership bc- 
tore that process had taken place, sirtce leadership is truns- 
mitted in, one purtiridar brunch that Uas tvoen marked for 
superiority through group (heling? Ilte faet that he was 
merely attached to the tribe was no doulil known at an 
uiirlier stage, and at that time p revenlud him (or rather. his 
forobears) from assuming luadcrship. Thus, it uo uld not have 
beun passed on by (a man) who was still merely attached (to 
the tribe). Leadershlp tnust ot' neeessity be inherited fmm 
ilte pursnn who is cn til lud to it, in ateordanæ wlth the 
Faet, vyhkh tve have stat od. thai superiority results from 
gt'oup fueling. 

Many leaders of tribes or groupa are cager to acquirc 
ceTtain pedigrecs. lhcy desire (hum because persons of tbat 
partiai lur descent possessetl somu special v irtue, such as 
brave ry', or nobility , or lame, howuver this mav have enmu 
aliuut. I hev go alter such a fa mily and bivotve t hum sul ves in 
ilaims to betong to a brunch ol it. Thcy do not renH/.c that 
they thus bring suspkjari upon themselves vvith regord to 
their luadership and nobility. 

Siifh things are liuquently found atntmg people at this 
time^ l luis, the Zamitah in general ctaim to l>e Arabs. The 
Avilad Kabåb, who are kno w ri as the llijazis and who Ijulong 
to thu ban li 'Åtnir, one of the branches of the Zughbah, 
daim tbat ihuy bdong to tlic Banfl Sulaym and, in parnoilur. 


IHn Klwldun øoc* more ii*es tlic word fljtff, 
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to tlu SharTd, s bnmch af thi? Band Sulivnt. Their aocestor b 
saiJ to have joined the Banu ’Åmir as il carpenter whomade 
hivrs Hl- mixed «Uh them and devdoped a close contact with i, =n 
them. i-itiaUv, he bccaroe dieir leader. Ile was adled bv them 
alMtijåzi. 

Similarly, the daiiu ’Abd-al-Qawi b* al-'Abbås of the 
Ta (in claim to be descendants of al-'Abbås b. ’Abd-al- 
Muttalib, becausts they want to have noble descent (irom the 
famity of the Prophet). and hold a misUhen opinion concern- 
j ts g ihe name of*l-Abbåa b, *Atiyah, the fatber af’Abd-al- 
Qaui. It is not known that any ‘Abbåsid cver entcred the 
Maghrib. From the hcpinninp af the 'Abbasid dynasty and 
ihert aftcr. the Maghrib was under the IttHucnce of the Idnsids 
and the TJbaydid(-Fåtimids), 'Alid enemies of the 'Abba- 
sids. No ‘ALibasid wmild have become attached to a Shfsh 

Stmilariy. the Zayynxtids, the *Afad-alAVadid rulers (of 
Tlemceti), claim lo be dcscendams of al-Oasim b. hina, 
basmg their claim on the faet thai their farmly is known to 
have descendcd from al-Q asnn. In their owti ZatiStah dialett, 
they ar-, culled Ak al-Qåsim. 6 * tlmt is. Bsnu 1-QSshn. They 
vbim that the Qåsim (after w hum they are na med) was al- 
Qst.sim b. idris, or al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Idris. lf that 
were true, all that c*m I* said conberømg tliat Qajjm is tbat 
lu- Hed his tiwn rcalro and attached himself to (the Zanåtah 
group of the ’AM-aUWid). H°w. thai, røuld he have 
gained tomplete leadership over them bi the dosen? Mie 
story is an error resul ring from the naine of a Uld rim, which 
is very frequent iitnongthe Idris ids. (The ZayydnhU, there- 
fme, thought that their Qårim was an Idrisid. (But after all,) 
they hardly need so spuiimis a geneabgy. Iliev gained royal 
amhority and power through their group feeling, not through 
cbims to ‘Alid, 'Abbfisid, or other descent. 

These things arv inven led by peoplc to get In to the good 
graven of rulers. through (aycophantie) tøhavior and through 
the opinions they exprfiM. Their (fubricatiutw) eventuaUy 
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becomc so well known ag to bo irrefutabk. I Iva ve Iioatd thai 
\ ^ghamråsui ^ b r Z^yyan* the fotindcr of the Zavy^uid ride, 
^ hen he Whs asked aboi.it [ die allcged Idnsid descent of his 
Family ) T derned il. He exprcssed hhnself in ihe Znnatah 
dialeet as followst "Wc: gainod worldly power and roval 
authority with our swords h nol through (noble) fainity con- 
nectiuns, l he usefulness of (our roval authority for ils) Um iii 
the next Horid dup end? on God " And he tu med awav from 
die person who p in this way B had hoped to get imo his good 
graees. 

A nother example Is the Haiti] of the Banti Sa'd, sfrnykk s of 
the Banu \ a/.ul of the Zughbah, to be desieiidants of (the 
Caliph) AW Bakr as-Siddhp Theii, there is the rkiim of the 
Banu Salamah, skaykhs of ilie Baitfl Yadlajtin (hilelten) of 
the 1 ujin, that they bdong to die Sulayin, as well as the daim 
af the Dawawidahj ikayihs of the Riyåh, diat tliey are de- 
pendants oi the Barmecides. 8 * We ahso hear that the Banu 
Muhanna , amirs of the f ayy in the East N claim to be de¬ 
scendents of the Barmetjdes. 1 liere are many such t\a rupies, 
1 lit. fad that tliese grotips are the k-aders amnng thclr 
l^oples speab agaimt their ejaims to sueh pedigreei* as we 
have inentioned. Their eommmi descent (whh thdr pcople) 
nmst he pure, and they must enjay the sbtmgest penible 
group fwliiig (in thdr oivn trihe, tu have gimed the Jcader- 
ship). Were this taken imo consideraiion, emirs in this mat- 
ier would be avoided. 


-nS JS?*? th * if p. «he namc rvad* Y«h fjJ mrfein. 

htwr'tibh - 1 “y'T-i XBT l ’T l M ' f4, * T " rt| W» Vagfia/inraiå/ih; tf Auto- 
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TIil- cxmnection of the Mabdi of thi! Aimohads with 
'Alid fami tv shovsld hot bt consuicrcd c^se of this type, ITif? 
Mahiii did not belo Mg to the leading family umong his people, 
The Harghah. Mc became their leader after he had betonie 
famous for his knowtcdge and religion, and by vir tue of the 
tiict that (he Masmiidah tribe followed his call Vel, he be- 
longcd to a (Harghah) fa mi ly of medium rank,^ 

God knows the unseen and the visible. 

[ |-j j Onh th<ve t vko skan in the gffvap/eelmg (of <2 
group) ca/i hare a "house" ami 71 oh ih ty /ti the 
baste sense and in reahty, white otiters hare it 
onlx in tf TftettiphoHctii and Jigurahve se ti se, 

This is because nobiiity and prestige are the result of 
(persona!) qualities, A "ttotiøe” 61 mcans that a man counts 
noble and famous iiicti atnong his fore bears. The fart ihat he 
is their progenv and descendaiil gives him great standing 
atnong his fel lo vvs, for his fellows respett the great standing 
and nobiiity thal his ancestors acquired through their (per- 
sonal) qualitics, 

With regard ro their growth and propagation, human 
beings can be corapaml to minerals. Muliammad said: 'Men 
are minerals. The hest anes in prc-l skunk times are alsa tlw 
liest enes hl Islam, tf thtry are underst and i ti g.” 69 "Prestige” 
hi ils proper meanmg refers Ut {family) descent. 

We have explained thai the ad vant age øf (common) 
descent ronsis t s m the group fecling thai deri ves from it and 
tbat leads lo jJfection and rautual belp. WTncrever the group 
fecling b truly formidable and its soil kept pure, the ad- 
vantage of a (common) descent is more evident (than clse- 


«" Cf. pp, S i' f., aliov«. 

- Ifav/in itiif hu# Ha« pt tmyMÉt, 11* ironi ’housc *as used in 
tliin n'irw in the iiicienl Seat Pust. It w*i particulurly "ril o^LSuhet] m 
Ibit n\A Ftttiui 1‘jnpirt. Ml wifM poten t« the Rici that the Anitw denved 
iheir ub 3 |;l- of the wiirrl in thi* pai+klibr iffltt ironi ilit.‘ I'o-sjsm cuitural 
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“ Cf. CanmrditHtf, II, 1 toft, II, SS tf; rrWIwri. p. S« o. 
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w liere), artfi tht? (gro up feel mg} i* more efTective. It is an 
3 <lditioQii! ad vantage to have a numhor of noble aneesti >rs. 
Thus. prestige and nobility bocome firm ly grounded in those 
\%ho -share in the group feeling [of a irihc), beeau>e there 
existB ( m ihem) the resuli of(commtm) descent. The nobUity 
of a "house" b in direct proportion to the di ffer em degreos 
of gro up feeling, beeause (nobiiitv) is the lerret of {groun 
feeling). 

I sola ted M inhabitants of emes can have a 1 'hemse" qnly in 
u metaphoricat simse. I"he assunjptktfi that they possess one 
is a speciens daim. Seen in its proper liglit, prestige maans 
10 the inhabitants of ciiies that somt of the tu count among 
their Inrelathers men who had good [ persona]) qualities and 
who min g led with good people, and (that, in addition. th L -y) 
irt to be as decent as possible. This is different from the reiil 
mejning ni group leeting, as group feel in g deri ves finjn 
(coramon) descent and a mimber of forefat hers. The terms 
prestige and "hoitse" ;tre used met&phuricaUy in this 
connection, because tbere ex is t s in this case a number nf 
successive ancestors who cntisisiemly performed good deeds. 
This is nol true and tmquaUlicd preslige . 7(1 

A honse [tosses.s es an original nobiiitv through gmup 
feeling and (personal) qua lities. Later on,'the people (who 
have a -'house") di vest themselves 0 f that nobility when 
group feeling disappears as the result of nedentary "life as 
ment ioned beføre » and they mlngle with the commøn people. 
A cemtn delus ton as to rheir former prestige remain* in their 
souls and leads them to oonsider themselves members of the 
most noble liouses.« They ere, hoteever. fer from [ha. 
(Matus), beeauee their poup (eeli„g tos oorapietely <li.no. 
peare,l. Manv mjiabitans nf eities <vh>, hed tbeir origins in 
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{ noble) \ rub ur non-Arub "houses'* s hare suth delusions. 

J hc Ssraclites ar* the most firrnly mislet! in ihU delusion. 
They originally had one of the greatest “bouses" in the 
vvorld, first, beta use nf the grat mimber of prophets and 
messengers bojil atiwng their ancestors, exiendiiig from 
Abraham to Moses, the founderof their religious gjoup and 
lau' t and ncxt, because of their group feeling and the royal 
authority titat God had pramised and granted tbem by menus 
of that gro up feeling. Ilion, thev were divested of all that, 
ittul tbev sufferetl humUiutiun and indigenre. They ivere 
desrined to live as ex iles on earth. For thouaands of years. 
thev hnew ontv en si ave ment and unbcfief. j:i Still, the delus ton 
of (nobility) has not loft tliem. Thev ran be fo und sayingi 
”He is an Aarontte”; "He is a dcscendant øf Joshua"; "He 
is <me of Caleb’s progeny"; “Ile is from the tribe ofJudah.” 
This ni spile of the faet that their group feeling has disap- 
[xmrt’tl and that for tnatiy Inng years they Have l>eoii esposed 
to humiliation . 14 Many other mhabitants of rit ies who hold 
(noble) pedigrees but no longer share in any group feeling, 
are indined To (utter) simitør nonsens*. 

Abu l~Wéttd b, Hushd (Av erroe s) erred in this respeen 
Ke menlinned prestige ilt the Rhtt&nc. otie of the ahridg- 
ments of the hooks of the first science / 4 '‘Prestige,” lie States, 
"belongs to people who ane anetent settlers in a town.” He 
did not considei the things wc have just mentioned. I should 
liko to knuw how I on g residence in a town can Help (anyone 
to guin prestige), if he does not belung to ;< group tliat makes 
him feared and eau ses others to obey him. (A verroes,) in -i 
vvuy, co ns i der s prestige as dependtug C X E. 1U I \ 


ti Hu hit] cnrrm4 llifl te*£ ifrirad 'V*uh*t?rv-iaice to 
» Cf- ilin P *É#I and Bx luw. 

■ •■LIlLs nisrjitrc expre»*ion u^ms ri* refer To ih*- A r:niiitHim Or^jnu/t 
One ts icaniuthf ro correct tht- rext. wiili (n ihc l 1 is at Icjchei, tlw 

enhbrr bv wluch ArLirøtlr waa cPiTUftwUy knuwn: ci. *r.tr, n telow 1 
iu>t nukt-ftf«! in InaiLing thi: work lu Avenues not did 11 I Ilosen- 

t kiikL in dl-Jndjht. XX (IM-Wji * * [n tf) A^rdin^ to tit: Slime. the Ttkmw 
wuulci freiTn if* bt to RMttrtf iWJfrf 1 1+ 
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number of forefathers. Yet, TI rhttor'rc menus to *w»y the 
opinions of tliose whose opinions courn, thai i?, the men in 
Ctnnmand, li Takes no notire of tliose who have nt> [xtwst. 
The}' carmot snav anjone’s opinion-. und their own opinions 
are nor sought. The sedentarv inhabil ants of emes fail into 
that category. It Is true that Avemres gTew up in a genera¬ 
tion (group) and a place where people had no expericncc of 
group feeling and were not fem ilur with the conditions et". - 
eming it. Therefcire, (A verroe s) did not progress Inryond his 
wett-known (definition ofj "hense" and prestige as sotne- 
thingdepending merely od tlu* number of one's ancestors, and 
did not refer to the real itv of gro up feeling and its inffuence 
auiong men. 

"God knons cvervtliing. 1 ’ ” 


i, s*y 


C 1® J Rovse and nubi li ty cornr to cl ten tf and 
folfaivers tmly through their masters and 
not through thdr o-t n dacent. 

This is because, as wc have mentioned before, only those 
svlio share in a gro up feeling have basir and true nobilitv. 
W hen surh people take people of atiother descent as folktwers, 
or when tliey take slaves n and cl tems into serv i tude, and 
enter into close contact wirh them. as wc have said, the diems 
and followers share in the grmip feelmg of their masters and 
taW it on ns if it were their mvr grotip feelmg. By taking 
their special place within the gro up fed ir, g. they panidpare 
to sortie extent in thé (ctjnimon) descent 10 whicb (thai 
panieukr grnip fecUng bdongs). Muhammad thus said, 
"The cliem oi people Irdongs to thero, whether he is their 
cl i en t as a slave, or as a fol lovver and ally.' ^ 


Thftt ss, Aycrrocy should Liave latter, »iner Ih* discusscJ tbe 
mm m e.mecum w.th rt-Unn- \ 0 ^ht to om ^ 

- hcnoisc tImj doSot tvunt, ».d ttarcliuv 
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Mis nwn descent and birih are of no help as regards The 
group feel mg of(the master), since<tbat group feel mg) has 
nothing to do with (his own) descent. The group feeling 
tliat belonged to {his own) fa mily is lost, because its in- 
fluenee disappeared wben he entercd intu elose contaet with 
that othcr family and lost contaci with the men whose group 
i'eelinc lie had. former ly sliared. He thus becotnes one of the 
o thers and tak es his place among ibem. In the event a nuxnber 
of his ancestors also shared the grnup leelingof these people, 
he comes to enjoy among (these other people) a certain 
nobility and hense/' in keeping with his position as tlieir 
cliern and foliower. However, he does not come to be as 
noble as they are, but remaitis inferior to them. 

This is the case with client s of dynasties and with all 
servante. They acquire nobility by being fintilv rooted in 
their client relationshi p, and by the ir service to their particu- 
liir tlynasty, and by ha ving a large numher of ancestors whu 
had buen under the protection of (thitt. dy nas ty). One knows 
thai the Turkish dictits of the Wbbasids and, before theni, 
the Bamtecides, as well as the Banu Nuw'bakbt, thus achleved 
"house” and nobility and created glory and importance for 
themselves by being firrnly rooted in their relationsliip 10 the 
(VM)båsid) dynasty. ja*far b. Yntjya b. Khalidhad the great- 
est possihle "'housc'* and nobility. This was the result of his 
position as a client of ar-Rashld and Tiis Family, lt was not 
the result uf his own (noble) descent among the 1 ’ersiuiis. 
The same is the case with client s and servante under any 
dy nas ty. They have "hense” and prestige by being firm ly 
roo i ed in their client relationshi p wtth a particulur dynasty 
and by being ns faithful folio wm. Tlieir original descent 
di'i.ippears (and means nothing), if ir is not tbat of {the dy- 
nustv). It rema in* under cover and is not etmsidered hi con, 
uecikm with tlieir importance and glory. The thing that is 
ronsidered is their position as clietits and fo llo wer s. hujinsfi 
tbis accords with the scoret of group feeling which { aløne) 
produres "hønse"' and nobility. 

The nobility uf (a client) is, in a wav, de rived from the 
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nobility of his masters, and his "'hmisc" is dcrivcd from uhat 
(his masters) have built. His own descent and birth do not 
help hitn. His glory is buili ujion his relafionship as ellem tu 
a particubr dynasty, and upon his close fontact with it as a 
tbIIower and product of ils edueation, His own original de¬ 
scent may have i m pi i ed dos c ctmtaet with som c group feeling 
and dynasty. If thai (clo.sc comact) is gone and the person in 
queation has berome a ellem and fflllnwcr of attofher (dy- 
nasty), his original (descent) is no longer of any use to Lnra, 
because its grotip feeling has lisappeared. The new (reb- 
t ion sli i p) bero in es useful to Inm, bccause (irs gro up feeling) 
ex is 1 s. 

I his applies to the Barmecides. It has heen reported that 
they bclonged to a Persien “hemse," the memiiers nf ivhith 
had been guardians of the fire tempi es of (»hé Ptrsians). 
VV heri they beeame client s of the 1 Abbåsids, tUeir original 
(descent) was not eonsidereri. Their nobility result cd from 
their position as clienta and foliowera of the (’Abbåstø) dy* 
nasty, 

Evcry tliing el se is unsupported and u nreal isn c detusions 
prompted Sj by iindisciphued souls. ( Ihc facts of) existence 
contirm uur remarks, Most noble arnong you in God*s 
(cyes) is he who fears God most." * J 

£ 14 - "2 Prestige lasts ut l)tst Jhiir generations in otte 
Itneuge* 1 

It shoulU he known thai the worid of the elements and all 
it comairis tomes into betog atul decays. Tliiv uppJics Itv buih 
its esse nces and its conditkms, Minerals, plants, all thu ani- 
måls Lncliidiiig man, and the other crcaicd tjtings coinu into 
being and decay, as one can see with ujte’s own cyc*. The 
same applies to the cumJithiMs fhat affeet crentcd thiiigs, and 
especially the condmom that affat man* Sciences grow up 
and then are wtped out. The same applies to crafis, and to 
aimilar things. 


“ ^ «“T«Tly indiotta lhr M iivc j 

H C?Li.r'in +9.13 (1 9 ). * Cf, P p. .r t » fl.. b vtow , 
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Pmligt Limited fc Four Gearrations 

Prestige js an accident that afférts human beings. It 
mines into beilig and deeays inevi tably. No human heing 
txisrs wlio possusses an tmbroken pedigrec of nobility From 
Adam down to himself The onlv exception was made for the 
Propbet, ;ii a sjierial art of djviné g race to him, and as a 
ineasore designed to safcguard Iris true character. 

Nobility originates in the State of heing outside, as has 
been said. 11 * That is. being outside of M leudership and nobility 
and being in a vile. hum ble station, devoid of prestige. This 
raeans that all nobility and prestige is preceded by the non¬ 
es istenco of nobility tind prestige, as is the case with every 
created thing. 

li retichcs irs end in n single family within four successive 
g ene ra ti nns. Thi s is as follows: The builder of the glory (of 
the family) knows what it cosl him to do the work, and iie 
keeps the quaUtt.es that creatctl his glory and made it last. 
The son w hr- tomes j fter liirn had personal rnntart with his 
fe di er and thus learned thosc thmgs from him. Houever, he 
is inferior in this respcct to (his fa ther), in as mueh as j per¬ 
son who leams thingS through s rudy is inferior to a person 
wlio knows iltern from practical Application. The third gener¬ 
ation must be content with imitation and, in pavticular, with 
relianæ upon tradition. This ni em her is inferior to liim of the 
Mtcond generation, in as mueh as a person whr> relies ( blindly) 
upon tradition is inferior to a person who exercises independ- 
ent judgmetU - 116 

1 he fnurth generation, then, is inferior to the preceding 
ones m every respcct. This member has lost the qua I i ri es that 
preserved the ediftce af their glory. Ile (artuaUy) despises 

w This »pparerrtly refers lo Somc (tiiirmtrttl by others, not lo j prevrirus 
statement tsj’ I bu tvhalduii, 

m Thit rcV.it ihfmjii niean' “t» go outside" And also "to l>c outside," Tin? 
lorjTi Lised her* usually means “gojnjj outside" ur "dcjmrture H actvully has 
‘MepjJTure rnwanl leadmliip and nohLhiy s vilr, huwhle »ralion devoid 
ot prestige." Hov. c v nr, the preccdirg UJrijlyah “stat* of betog outside" 
or ’Vt outsider" (rf. p. 3T(t. I. d-v. betow], gu&nuiiees thfc amir arv nf ilte 
abnvr tratisijtion, 

h > "Hlind r^litnoc uport tradition" and ‘Vjn'frisc of Indopcndent judj;. 
nitiii" ire importafit mnu» of Muslim legal sdwlarship. 



ChapUt ii: Sjette* H 

(thoac qualirics), Hl- imagines ih at thi- edlfiri* was nol budt 
through applikation and effon. I li- rhmks rhar it was somc- 
thing due his pcople from the vrry beginning by virtue t>f the 
mere faet of their (noble} descent, and not something that 
resul ted from gro up (effort) and (mdlvidual) qunlirtes. For 
lie sees tlie great respect in which lit is held liv the peopte, hut 
1te does not know how that rcspect origuuitcd and what the 
s-w reasotl for it was. Ht? imaginus tint it is dut to his descent and 
nuthing clse Hc- keeps away from those m whose group led¬ 
ing be shares, thitiking thai he Is lietter than they, He tnists 
that (Ihey will obey him because) he was brooght up Et> takt 
their obtdicnce Tor grant ed. and he does not know the 
qua lit i es that made obedience hecessarv, Such quulities ate 
humiiity [in dealing) with (such men) and respect for their 
feelings. Therefore, he considers them despicable, and tliey , 
in tufU. revolt against hint and despise him. They transfer 
{politkal) leadership from him and his direct lineagc tn snint 
o tb er rtlated brandt (ot his tri Ih-) . in obetltenee to their gro up 
fceling, as we have statcih ( 1 hey do so) aflur thc-y hiivefofl- 
vinced themselves that the ipialUies of the (new le ader) are 
satisfaetory to them. His la mi ly ilten growa, 'vheress the 
familv of the original (leaiier) decays ond the editice of his 
"hemse" collap.se. s. 

I his is ilte case with rillers whn have royal nuthority. It 
dso is the case with all the "Knuses” of trihes, of amirs, and of 
evefybody else who s hares in u group heling, and then al-to 
vvith the bo 11 ses" aiuoti g the ur han population. When one 
"hause“ goes down, wother one rises in (nnothf-r group of) 
the samt- descent. If ile wants them to dhsappear. tie causer 
them to do so. and bring* Fortil a new ovation, flii* Is not 
difficult fbr (Jod/*** 

The rule of (bur (generations} with respect to prestige 
ns uhI ly holds true. It may happen thai a "'Kimse” i* wtped out, 
disappears, and colLpses in fewer tlian four (generations), or 

" *&»*■» »+-10 f. fa*r.h ».]« f. (t7 f.). 

tso 
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it nisv continue utito the fifihsnd sixth (generations), though 
in □ Jtate of dedme and deray. The four generations tran be 
explamcd as tbe builder, the one who has persona] con tuet 
witb ihe builder, the one who relies on tradition, and the 
destroyer. Thore coukl not be fewer. 

The faet ihat prestige lasts four generations m considered 
fin staiemcnts distmssed) under the subject of pral se and 
glorifkttt ion. M uha mm ad sn. id: “The noble son of the noble 
(fa ther) of the noble (g rur idla the n o! ibe noble (great- 
grandEsther): Joseph, the son of Jacob, the son of lsaac, the 
son of Abraham.” 47 This indicates that (Joseph) had reaehed 
the limit tn glo ty. 

In the Torafa, tha* i* the rollowing passage: “Ciod. jour 
Tord, is power ful 88 and jealous, visning tfaesins of the fathers 
upoii the children unto the third and the fourth (gene! a- 
tions)." This shows rhat four generations in one lineage are 
the limit in extern of aucestral prestige. 

The Kihib til-Jgktint** reports. in ihe story of ’Uvoyf 
al-Qawafi, tint Kliosniw asked: an-Nn'mån whetlter thete 
was itmong the Arabs a tri bo that was noble r than oihur 
tribes. And when the answer was yes s fae ashed: “In wlut 
respect (does surh greater nobilily show it.self) ? An-Nu man 
repUcd: “(In cases of men) vvith three successive a nces tors 
who w ert leaders, and wherc the fourth general ion, titen, was 
perfeet* "l‘he ‘house* thus belongs lo his tribe.’’ an He looked 
for stich people and lound tlutt the tmly ones that ful H Iled the 
conditton were the Family oF IJudhuyfnh b. l^dr al-Fazari, 
rhe fanuae ofQavs; the Family of IJdjib b. Zurårah, the house 
of 'fa mim; the Family of Dhu 1-Jaddayn, the house of 


"tf al-rti.Kh.nrt, II. *&d 1U. aTRl - for * veT ^' slll,[llJr 

ver&mn uf ihr iAnnf-Irving. H.etc. y . , f 

m pc sliuse hen miikcs the impoiiant iab&CTY*iitfri that i\tt adomoti 
’pciwtirfLil ' in Exod. is fbunil tmly in the Vulgatc, wliicti. Llicttfore. 
mult have bum iht itlt.malr *>■«« T lh )' hh.ldhtVs .quotni'on 
n ( h Hh L.ii 1-Fami sl-llfiUiini, hurf' ai-.4ghnnK SMl. 1 1 '* ‘ 

- The tuxt »f the SitJh^igkdni ad d>JW. which ykl<b ihe bemrr sen*: 
"jind the 'liou#e' bclong.ng w hu tril*; mis in him. 





CÅtiptrr li: Snrttnxs ;4 und t5 

Shaybån: and ti le family of al-Asli'uth b. Qavs, of die 
Kintiali . 11 Hl- assetnbled tlrnse dans und the families attaches! 
to them, and ap pointed import I al j ud ges, Jfudhayfah b. Badr 
stoud up; then ai-AshAith b. Qays, because of his relations hip 
to an-Nu'man; thcn lijsiåm b, Qays of die Shaybån; ther 
Håjib b, Zuraralv. und tlit’iv Qays b. * Asim, They made ltmg 
speeches. Khosraw (finally) said: "Each one of them is u 
chieftam who occupies his proper ploce," 

Those "hemses'' were the ones that enjoyed the greatest 
reputation among ilie Arabs aftei die I ludiimitcs. To them 
belonged also die house of the ad-DayySn “ of the 

Bunu UHårith b, Ka'b, the house of the Yemen 

All this shows that prestige lasts at best fbur generations. 
And God knows better. 


i, asi 


[15] Savagt njtiont art better ttblt to aekutvé 
sttperiority titan nthers. 


It shoulj be knowii that since, as we have stated in the 
Third Prefatory Discussion , 41 desertr Ufe no doubl U the 
reason for bravery, savage gruups ure braver than otliers. 
They ure, therefore, better abie to uchicve superiority and to 
take astay the tbings that ure in the hunds of other nations. 
T he situation of one und the same gro up changes, in this 
respet*, vviih the change oi time. Wh ene ver people senlu in the 
fertile plaids und umass H luxurics and beeome aectistomed 
tu a life of abiuidunce und lux ury, fheir braverv decreases 
to the degToe dut thetr wildncss und dosen habits doercast’. 

Ibis U esemplified by dumb udmåls, xnoh as gazelles, 
wild buffaloes (cows), and donkeys, thist art dornes tica ted. 


fumilv of I.UjiU li. 7«r-irat,; and the family o( 
p- AWb «*M cnqaru af :|,r Dahi TuitiTm '* 

« f ur .1,« BK.ftd : Dayyfe, rf | hu ^ 5 , 

t * ^ Ml£lhl " J {3 V ™ ltc *M mfllemnl 

JtigkfJ. X\' f||03 M A|,i Cf. al nu Kfldb 

“* lBd tb J l * (jf, ‘ 1vc - PI'- W ff.), nuthing of llie jon 
pp f b i£v? to ftin,tlan ‘ ‘ H: in the *«» Of ithi* ciiapter, 

H Cf. B. Doiy in Juuntal mutiqiif, XIV^ [ im f. 
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SufurmrUy Athimd through Savugtry 

When they ccase to bt wild as ibe result of contact wtth 
human beings ( jnd when they have a life of abundanre, their 
vigor and violence undergå chrøge. This aftects evcn their 
movemcnts and ibn beauty of their mat.** The same appiics 
lo savage human beinps who become sociable and fri end ly. 

The reason is that familiai customs determine human 
nature and character. Superiorily comas lo nations through 
entcrprise and courage. The more firm ly ro o red in desert 
habit« and the wilder 4 gro up is, the doser tloes it tome tu 
ad ii e vi tig superioritv over o thers. if both (parties are otlier- 
wbe) appruximately equal in number, strength, and group 
(feeling). 

In tliis connection, onc may eomparc the Mudar with the 
iiimyar and the Kahlåtj befnre them. who preccdcd them in 
royal authority and in ihc life of lux ury, and also witb the 
RabSU who settled in the fertile helds of the Traq. The 
Mudar retained their desert habits, and the others emharked 
upon a life of abumlance and great lirxury before they did. 
Desert Ilfe prepared the Mudar most oflbrrively for achieving 
stiperinrity. They look away and appropriated what the oiher 
gruups had in their hunds. 

The same nas the case also uith the Banu Tayy, ^he 
Banii 'Åmir b Sa'sa'ah, and the Banfi Sulaym b. Majisur 9S 
Uter on. They reroained longer in the desert than the other 
Miidar nnd Yemenile tribes, and did nut liave any of their 
wi-aith. The desert habits thus preserved the power of their 
group feeliug, and tlu- halms of lux ury did not weur u out. 
They thus eventuaiiy became the most powerfld (group) 
among (the Anita). Thus, wherever an Arab tribe leads a 
life aflus uiy and ahuiidauce, uh ile another does not, the one 
holding fasi to desert life the longer will Ixr superior to and 
more powerfui than the oiher, ii'bolh parties are (otherwtse) 
equul in strength and number. 

This is how God procedds with His creatures. 

** Cf. pj>. ns f., 

•fl Tliin i-cfL-rs 10 tbe Arab tribe* thit invadcil iwnh western Athca in the 
elevesutø ccritury, 




CkapifT <t; StrtioM l« 

L l® J Tht goal to 7vhit.fi group feeUng irails i i royal 
autharity, 

TTiis 117 is k*causf, a> vve have mentiotu'd læforc* gro up 
feeling gives proteetion and makes pos* i ble muftial defense, 
the pres s i ng of daims , s " 1 and (vm olher kind of social activ- 
ity. VVe have also mennoned before 1#tl that aecordmg to their 
nature, human béuigs nectJ someone to an as a restraining 
infiuence and mediator in everv social organization, in onder 
io keep the ment hers from (fight in g) with each other. Tliat 
person tnust, by necesstiy, have superiority over the others 
irt the maner oi g ro up feeling, li not, his power to (exorvise 
a rest rulning influence) eould not materialize. Such superi- 
orit.) is royal authoi'itv (tn ulk). lt is more than leadership, 
LtJOft dtip menus liting u chieitain, and the Stader is obeyed, 
but he has no power to force others to accept his rating*. 
Koyal au t hor itv means superiority and the power to rule by 
Ibrce. 

When a person sharing in the group fedirtg 1(1 has rearhed 
the rank of chieftain and vom mands obedietice, jmi when he 
,hen finds the way open toward superiority and (the use nf) 
fon.e, he ful lo tv s that way, hccaiise it is soiiicthing des i råbte. 
He rannot completely achieve his (god) esrept w i,h rhe help 
of the group leding, which eau ses (ihe o t liers) to obev him. 
Tlius, royal super i ori fy is a goal to which group feeling 
Jttids, as one can sec. 

Erni tf a|l individuel tribe has difFerent "houses" and 
many diverse group feelmgs, still, diere musi exist group 
feeling that is strongcr ihim all the other group fadings 
combmed, that is swperior to them all and makes them suh- 
servtent. and in which all the diverse group fadings cnalcsce. 
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lioyitl Authority, rhr Gmi/ aj Gn.vp Fitting 

u> it uerv, to bccome «rie greater group feeling Otherwise. 
'-pilts; wc uld natur und lead ru dissensiuii and strifo, If (i. ■ 
did m« ktrirp human bring* itpart, the earfh would per is h.” K - 
Oftce group feeling lin.- e stabl bihed superiuritv over the 
people wliu .siure (in that partimlar group feel i tig), it will, 
by its very nature, seek superimity over people of other 
gro up feelmgs imrelau'd to the firsr. £f the ene (group (hel¬ 
ing) is ihe equal of the nther or is able to stave uh (irs ehal- 
lenge), the (compering pecsple) are even with and equal to 
earh other. (In this. case,) each group feeling maintains its 
sway over its owit domain and people, as is the case with 
tribea and nations all over the earth However, if the mie 
group fading ovérpowers the uiher and makes it stibservierit 
to its elf, the two group feelings enter iiuo dose contact, and 
the (defeated) group feeling gives added power ro the 
(vtetoriou-s) group feeling, which, as a result, sets irs goal of 
su perlen* it) and do min at ion high ur than befare. In this uay, 
it goes on umil the power of ihat partkular group fading 
eqmiU the power of the rnling dynusiy. Then, when the 
ruling dyn as ty grows senile and no de n-jul er a ri ses from 
amoug irs Fricnd' who slime in its group feeling, the \ new 
group fed mg) takes over and tfeprives rhe ruling dynasty of 
its power, and, thus, obtains complete roval authority. 

"j lie fiejwer of (a given group feeling) m.iy (<i!so) rench 
its peak vviien the ruling dynasty has not yct reacliej senil i ty. 
(This stage) may romeide with the stage at which (the ruling 
dyrnstv) needs to have recourse to the people who represent 
the va rio ilt- group fadings ( in order to master the situation). 
In stieli a case, the ruUng dynasty incorporates (the people 
who eiijoy the poweritil group feeling) am ung irs clients 
whoTti it uses for the exenition of its various projects. This, 
then, mcaris (the formation of) anot her royal authority, in~ 
ferior tu thai of the con t rolling royal authority Hib w.:> i lu- 
case with the Turks under the ‘Abbdssds , 104 with the Sin ha i ah 

m Our^iii S .951 f25i)- 

1 1 Wil il r itu? folio wing tv.o ex arners vnnccm dynasties rhot nutiie thrm- 
trolves indrp f MidL"M[ + the tir&t exgmpk ih s mi i jLtift*- uf thc- mthe unlmt Ihn 
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and the Zttnåtah in thcir relation to the Kutimali, and with 
iJic I|iin»l;unds in their relation lo the (Fatiraid) 'Alids 
and the 'Abbaskis. 

It is thus evident that royal authority is the gnal nf group 
feel i ng. SV hen (gro up fceliugj attains tbat goal. the tribe 
(repmenting i hat parti ruhi r grnup feel i ug) obrains royal 
authority, either by seizjng aciual Control or by gi ving as¬ 
sistance (to the ruUng dynaity). It depends on the rirrum- 
staitres prevaihng at a given time (wbich of rhe two alter¬ 
natives applies) It the gro up feel in g encoimter.t obstades nit 
it* way to the goal, as we shail cxplain, it stops where it is, 
umil Uod dcchles what is gohig to happen to ir. 

T 17 1 Qh;idclei nn the icny tnzvard roy.il authority ure 
htjury tind the tuhmergtruc uj the tribe in *i 
lift of prosperity. 

The reason for this is that, uh en a tril« has achkved a 
certain measurc of superiurity with the help of its group 
teeling, it gains contro! over a eorrespt uid i ri g iinionm of 
wealth and tomes tu share prosperity and n bundance with 
those uho have been in possession of these things (fur a long 
time). It ihiircs in ilifm to the ilcpci* of its power and usc- 
fuiness to ihe ruling dynøsty, If the ruling dynasty is so 
strorig that no ont would think uf depriving it uf its pøwcr 
nr sharing (its pmver) with it, the tribe in tpiestion submirs 
to its rule and is sat ished with w ha te ver share in ihe dynistvs 
wealth and tax reveniie it is permxtted to enjoy. Hopes would 
not go so high as to (think oi) rhe royal prerogatives or wav? 
to obtain the (royal authority. Members of the tril«) ure 
merely concerned with prosperity, gam, and a lift uf abun- 
. aw daner. (They are satisfitd) to lead an easy, rcstful life in the 
shiulmv of the niltng dvnasty, and to adopt mval habits in 
hutlding and dress, a matter they stress and in uh telt they 
takt more and more pride, the more luxuries atid pk’tity 

Klialitnu liimaell nutiders the Tur hu murpen vt «nitrol over ilin ‘Alibi sid 
ruters. T he referer« to the Wlld* (rZfrwdi) in .imaj,« uitb |ht tjuiu 
dinids uhi iwt apprar to 1* ewiiy to Ilte point. 





Liurury aad Mrthms k ht Rvyaf fulhtmty 

they obtain, a> well as al! the o ther tliings that go vfith 
luxurv and pi en tv- 

A> -i result, the toughness t>f desert life i 1 ' lost. Group 
fe ding and courage weakcn, Membcrs of the tribe revel in 
the '\dl-being that God has given Them. Their Huldren and 
offspring grow up too proud to look af ter themselves or to 
attend lo their evn lieeds, They have disda in also for all 
the nthcr things that art necessary in toiinection wirh group 
feeling. This finallv becomes a character trait and natural 
characterotic of theirs. Tlieir group feeltflg and courage de- 
erease in tht next generationEventuaUy. group feding is 
al toge ilter destroyed. They thus invite {their) own destrur- 
lion, The greater their luxury and the casier the life they 
enjoy, the doser they are to ex tinet ton, not to mention (their 
lost chance of obtaining) royal authortty. The things thai go 
with luxury and aubmergenre iii a life of case break the vigor 
of the group feding, whk’h alonc prud næs superioritv. When 
group feeling is dest roved, the mbe is no longer able to 
defend or pratect ilself, let alone press ;my s kums. It will bc 
swallowed up by other nations. 

It lias thits berømt dcar that luxurv is an ohstade cm 
the way toward royal authoritV- "God gives Hisi kmgtlom 
(royal authority) to whomever Ile wants to give it." 1M 

r t S "1 Meriness tind de* .Hi ty ti* tint tiders ttut marv varne 
to be f>nind iti a tabt jrv i obstatfes r m t/tv uuiy 
tawarii royal autiiunty- 

Tlie løt reason for this is that meekness and d Utility break 
the vigor and strengt h of group feel hig. The (very faet) that 
people are tneek atid docile shows thai (their group feeling) 
is lost. They do not I uvorne fond of meekness until they are 
too weak to defend themselves. Those who are too weak to 
defend themselves are all the more weak when U comcs to 
withsranding their enemi es and pressing their cktinis. 

The Israelites are a good example. Moses urged iltern to 


(jur'ftn st.i+7 \ «4»J. •“ Cf. wi, pp. «0 f. 
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go and become miers uf Syna He inlhrmcd tht-m thai God 
lind made thi> their destiny. But the lsraclites were toa we»k 
for »hat- Thev said: ,4 Thcre arc g tants m that country, and 
we iliall not cmcr it until the giunts have departed," llHl That 
is. umil God has driven them out Lv manifest in g His power, 
wilhout tlie Application of our graup feeting, and that will be 
one ofyour mi rades. O Moses. And when Moses urged thetn 
on, thev persi sted aml liecame rebellions, and said: ’ Go you 
yourself and your Lord, and fight." lOT 

Ilte reason for (their attitude) was that they had l«ecome 
□sed to heing too weak to offer opposition and to pruss 
claims. l,J '‘ ( l hut is the meauing) required by the verse, and it 
m nst Ih.* interpreled in that manner. [Thb situation) was the 
result of the quality of docility and the longing to Le suh- 
servient to the Egyptians, whtch the Israelit es had aoquired 
through many lang years and which led eventualiv to the 
complet« los s of their gro up fceling. In addition, they did not 
really believe w hal Moses told them. namel v, ih at Svria 
would Le the irs and tliat the Amalekites who were in Jerkho 
would hili proy to them, by vir tut of the divine ilecree that 
God had iu.\de in fa vor of the Israelites They were unahle 
to do (wltal they were asked to do) and felt roo weak to do it. 
They real i/ed that they were too weak to press any cl j mi s, 
because thev liad aeqmrcd the qualitv of tneeknes. 1 *. They 
.suspecrcd the story their prophet told them and the commaml 
he gave them, I* nr that. God punished them Lv ohliging 
them to i eman i m the deseri. L hisv stayed in the desert l«e~ 
tween Svria and Egypt for forty years. Thev had no to ri laet 
with civilisation tior did they set tic in any city, 1 « it is told 
ui the Qur 1 ån. 1111 1Tb was becanse pf the harslmcss the 
Amalchites in Syria and the Ccpts in Egypt hild practfcttl 
against titem. lims, they thnught themselves too weak 10 
i, i'sr oppose them, from the con ten t and meantng of the verse, 

"*Qur'in 5 Jt5 w tjsjr’jn fl.s* (87). 
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ir is evident that (the verse) iiueiub to tefer to the implk-a- 
tion nf such a sojourn in the desen, nainelj, the disappearanee 
of the generation wbose character had becit formod and whose 
fn-oup feelmg had heen des tro ved by the humiliution, op¬ 
pression, and force from whirh ir had (just) escflped, and the 
eventual uppearance in the desert of anot her pnwerful gen¬ 
eration that knew neilher laws nor oppression and did not 
have the stigma of meekness. Thus, a new gruup feeling 
could grow up (in the new generation), and that (new group 
feeling) enabled them to press their dairns and to achieve 
supenority. This tn akes it evident that forty yeans is <he 
shortest period in which one generation can dlsappear and a 
new generation can arise, Praised tie the Wise, ihc Knowing 
One. 

This shows most dearly what group feel in g meam. 
Group fécling pi oduees the abiiity to defend oneself, to offer 
opposition, to pro teet oneself, and to press one's diiims, 
Whoever loses (his group feeling) is too weuk to do any of 
the se things. 

The subject of tmposts and tasts betongs in this dis- 
russi on of the things that force meekness uptm a trihe. 

A ir ibe pavtng imposts did not do thai until it beram o 
resi gned to meek suhnnssion w'nh respect to (paying them). 
Imposis and taves art* a sign of oppression and meekness 
which pro ud souls do not telerate, unless they consider (the 
payment of itnposts and taves) eaaiér titan beitig k illed and 
destroyed. tn such a case, the group feeling (nfa trihe) is too 
wc ak for its own defense and protektion. People wbusc group 
fceling cannot defend tlu-m agifiust t |tpression ccrtainly can- 
not offer anv opposition or press any danns. They huve 
suhmittcd to humble (medmess). and, as we have ment ioned 
befor«, meekness is an ob stade. 

(An illustration of diis faet) is Mutønmmad's statement in 
the on the subject of pi twhig. Wheu he suw a pkw - 

m -(tt «ie h edded in C titpru (mm, and ippear* m dw rest i>r 
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i, æh share Lri utu* of the høu&es of tW (i ti Mcdim), lu* sjid.: 

"Sut h a thing Mi-vvr en teret! anyone’s huuse save amimpa- 
tiied by humbleness." This is souiiii pronf for (the eontention) 
thot payment of i in posts tnakes humlilcness nwscssary, In ad¬ 
dition, the kumbleness thar is the result of paymg imposts is 
aceompanied by character ijualities uf tumling and deceit, 
becaiise force rutes (under siich circumstamies). AceortUng to 
the SaMh, m ilte Messenger uf God used to dccry the pay- 
tnem of imposts. W'hen hc was asked al mut it, Hc said: "A 
man who has lo pay imposts talks—and lies. Ile prnmises — 
and breaks his promise." When ene sees a tribt humiliated 
by the payment of imposts, one cannot hope that tt will ever 
achieve royal authority. 

’l Ilis makes clear that it is erroneous to assume that the 
Zanåtaii m the Maghrib were shtcpdireeding Hedouins who 
paid imposts to the various rulers of iheir time. As one tan 
see, this is a serious error. Had siurh been the case, the 
Zanåtah w o uld nev er have adiieved roval authority and es* 
tabli sked u dyratsry. 

In this connectimi, one may compare the word* of Shahr- 
barait, the mier of Derbend. 111 ‘Abd-ar-Rahm^n b* Kabi'ah 
came u|»oii Jnm t and ShahrbarSa asked him for his protektion 
wiih the £ promise) thai he would belong to hint. On diat 
occasjon, [Shyhrbaraz) saidl "Today, i am one of von. My 
harid Is in your funds. 1 am yoitr siticcre friend. You ar c 
wekome. God bless us and you. Titt pol l tax wc shail pay 
Vou will tons is t in our lu l ping y o u and doing what you w i 11. 
But di> not IminiliatL us by (impostng the) jhjII tux, (Other- 
wise.) you would weaken us tn ilie point of (becoming the 
prey of) your ene mies. 111 I"his story suffinentlv (supports) 
our precedmg remarks, 

. *FP“ rv the margin of t; am | j n the text ot D. tf. 

jJ-BubJiiljl, $a$k T J r 4 i i. Vomur dum*, il m |1, if 

llr Li. n Jtl [o tbn KluWun 1 ^ luTruduCtuin, ibovt 1 . 
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Q 19 J A sign nf (thr Qiiiilifkiititm tif nit inSvidsot for) 
royal authority is his fager tic sire to acqttire 
prtrisewortky qmtiiks, and iice versa. 

Royal authority is something natti rat to human beings, 
beeause of ils social impljcatioris, as we lurvi statetL 11 * ln 
vtew of His natura I disposition and his power of Ingical rca- 
sonmgi man is moro iiidined toward good quallties thau 
toward had quuhries, because tlie evil in him is the result of 
the aiumul powcrs in him, and in as mtich :js he is a human 
being, hr is more inclined tovvard gøodrie&s and good quali- 
tics. No'-v, royal and politics! au ilion ty totne to man qua man, 
because ii is something peculiar ro man and is not ibund 
aroong am mate, Thus, thc good qualities tn man are appro- 
priatt- to polilkal and royal authority, snive gOodness is 
appropnatc to pol i t ttal authority. 

\Ve have alreaclv t nem ioned 116 thift glory has a basis 
upon which it is built and through which it achic ves Ils 
realhy. (That basis) Ls group feeling and the tribal group 
(to which an individuel belongs). 

Glory also depcnds upon a detail that completes and 
perlen> its cxistence. (That detail) i« (ari indivklualte per¬ 
sona!) qualities. Royal authomy is a goal of" group feeling. 
rim-., i: is lUtevvist a goal uf the perfvctmg details, namdv. 
the (personal) qualities. The existence of (royal authority) 
ivithout ihe(sirnultaneoiis existcnce of) the perfeetmg details 
umild Ik: like the cxistence of a person with lus limits cut 
o ff, or it would be like sppearkig rtaked heforc penpie. 

The existcnce of group feel i ug uithout the practicc of 
praiseworthv qualities would bt- a de feet iimotig peopte vvho 
possess a "hoUfié“ and prestige. All ihe more so would it 
bc a defeet in men vvho are invested with royal authority, the 
greatest possible kind of glory and prestige. Furtlitnnore, 
political and royal authority are (God s) guaruntoe to man- 
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kind and serve as 3 represent li tinn of God fttnong men with 
respect to His laws, Now, divine laws affectitig men nre all 
i, jffio for their good and etn isage the intttrcMs {of men). This is 
attested by the rdigksus Iftiv. Bad lim *;. 11 * un the other hånd, 
all result from stupidity -ind from Satan, in opposition to llitt 
pret lesi mation and power of God. Ile makes both good god 
L'vil and prtdete ni lines them, for diere is no makvr exet'pt 
Hint. 

He wlio thus obtained gro up feeling guaranteeing power, 
and who is known to have good qualirk-s appropnare for the 
exeeutloa of God's laws oonoefuing His creatures, is reudv 
to art as (God’s) substitut c- and guarantor ainong mankind. 
He has Lite qualifications for that, Tilis proofis more reliable 
and solid than the fir.it one, 

It has thus become clear thai good qua lit i os attest the 
(potential) existeme of royal au thun ty in a persot) who (in 
addition to his good qualities) possesses grtjnp feeting. 
W henover we observe people who pusséss gro up feeling and 
who have gained Control over many lands and nations, we 
Hud in them an es ger des ir c for guodness and goød dualitics, 
such as gene ros ity, the forgiveness of error, tolerance toward 
the weak, hospitality toward guests, the support of depend- 
ents, uiaintenaticL of the ind i gent, patient« in ad verse rir- 
cumstanccs, faithful fulfUtment of obligations, liberality 
with money fur the preservutkm of htrnor, respect for the 
rdigløus bw and for thu scholars vviio are leamed in il, ob¬ 
servation of the things to be done or not to be done thai 
(diose sdioUrs) prescribe for them, rhinking highly of (re¬ 
ligions scholars), belief in and veneration for men of religion 
and a desire to receivc their prayers, great respect for old 
men and toucher*, acceptant« of the truib in res pot ise to those 
w iio eall to it, fairness to and bare for ihosc who are too weak 
to takt* care of themselves, hum i li ty toward tiic poor, at¬ 
ten ti venes s to the complatnts of snpplirjnts, ful fil! ment of 
the du ries uf the religio ns bw and di vine worship in ail dc- 

l " In wbftt wems to l>e an inLentionitl correction. Hulut i rcatla "liumin 
ItM, 
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tails, avoidan« of frniid, amning, deceit, and of not (UllfilUng 
obligat ions, and sUnilar things. Thus, wc Itnow that these 
are the ([Wiiiiites of leadership, which {persons qualified for 
royal authority) have ohtained and which have made titem 
desei vinf: of tieiiig ilte headcrs ofthv peoplv under their Con¬ 
trol, or to be leaders in general, lt is sorrtething good that 
God has given them, cflfrespondmg to their gro up feeling 
and superioriiy, lt is not someihing .stijH'rfluoua to them. or 
somelhing thai exists as a joke ]li ht cdnnection with them. 
Royal authority is the good and rhe rank that most cl osely 
correspond to the grotip feeling they have, We thus knovv 
that God granted them royal authority and gave it to iltern. 

Vice versa, when God wants a nation to l>e dop ri ved of 
royal authority. Ile eauses (its ment tiers) to cortimit hlatne- 
worthy deeds and to praclice all sorts of vkes This wiil le.id 
to cotnplcte loss of the politieal virtues anioiig them. (Tbese 
virtues) contittue to be destroyed, until they wiil no longer 
exereise roval authority. Someone else wilt excrcise it in their 
stead. This- is to constitute (in addition) an insult tu them, 
in tbåt the rnval authority God has given them and ih c- good 
thini’> Hc has plamj at their disposa] are t.iken awij from 
them. "When we tvant to destroy a fillage, we order those 
ofii^ inhahttaiits who Uve in Iimiry to net wkkedlv tlturein. 
Thus, the word beeomes true tor it, and we do destroy ir." 119 

Upon dose ifivestigation, many distances of whm we have 
said and outlined wiil be fo und amnng the nations of the 
past. God "creates whatever He wisbes, and His is the 
choiee." 1,0 

Lt should be known that a quality belonging to perfeetion, 
thai i vibes possesring gro up feeling art- eager to cullivate 
and which attests to their ( right to) royal authority, is respect 
for (religions) scholnrs, pious men, noble (relatives of the 
Prophet). w elTtmni personø, and the differciit kind# of mer- 
chants and fomgners, as well as the ability to assign ever, - 
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bodv to his proper station. Thi* r^ap«ct »hovn hv tril,-s and 
persons (iti control) of group luel ings and fami tus, for men of 
comparablu nol'ditv, tribal position, grotip heling, and rank, 
b soraediing natural. St most ty results from the (human) du- 
si re for rank. or I rom tear ot thc peoplc of thc person to w ] m m 
respect is paid, or I rom a wish for rqeiprocal treat men t. How- 
wer, in the case of people who ilave m> gtoup feciitig to 
make themselves feared, and who have no rank {to bestovv) 
for which one inight hope, there can lie no iloutit as to why 
ihev are respected, and tt is quilt? clear wfcat une wants (to 
fint!) through (heri, namcfy, glory 4 perfection in persojial 
qua ti ries, and total progress toward {a position of) politital 
leadcrship. Respect for one's rivals and equals must t?>cisi in 
romiectioti witii thc special 131 politkal leadcrship tlmt con- 
cems one > tril«? and its rompctitors | and c-quals). Rcspect for 
evceilenr and pstticulsHy qualihcd strangers tticjils ptrfoc- 
tion in gtncrjl poliiical ksdcrnhip, 1 lie pin us are thus re- 
spccted for their religion; scholars, bccao.se they are needed 
litr esiablishing; thu statutes nf tlie religions law; merchants, 
hl ordcr to give encouragemcnt (to tlicir profession), so that 
{their) tisetulness mav be as ividcsprcad as possible. Strarigers 
are respected mit of generosity and in order io enm urage 
(thent) to imdertake oertain kinds (of aemity). Assigning 
everybodv to his proper station is done out of fairness^ and 
fairness means justice. Whcn people ulm posaests group fue]- 
ing have that, one knous that they are ready for genera] 
po] ideal ] ender sil ip, which mcam (ihcy are ready for) royal 
authorvty. God penmts (potiifoal leatfership) to exist among 
them. because the (character**) sign of (politi«] Iwder- 
stup) exist-v among them. Therrfbre, the first tlting to disag¬ 
io 1 m a tribe that excrcises royal .mrhurity. whcn God wams 
to depnve the momburs of that tnbe of ihcir royal and gov- 
emmental authority, is respect for thruc kinds of people. 
V\hen a nation b obsened to have losr (that respect), i i 
ahoukl ** ^at (all) the virtuos have begun to go, and 
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it can bi' expected that the royal authoritv \v ilt ctrasr tn ex ist 
in iL 'TfGod vants evil to kappen to certain people, notlung 
cati tum il back." ,JS 

f 201 IVhik ti nation is savttgr, its tvyat authurity 
tstfruk jilrthfr. 

Thi; is bevause, .is wi> have said, 11,1 such a nation is herter 
alile to achieve superiority and full control, and To subdue 
othur groups. The members of siich a nation have the streng ih 
to fight other nations, atid they are among human beings 
what beaJSt* o f prey are among dumb anbrud s. The Arabs 
and the Z an at ah and simil ar grotips, for instance, are s udi 
nations, as are the Kurds, the Turkomans, and the Vciied 
$i nhaj ah. 

Thest: savage peoples, furt her more, have no ho nu-lands 
titat ihey tnight use as a fen ile {pasture), and no fix ed ptace 
to whieh they might repair. All regions and places are the 
same to ihcm, Therefore, they do not restrict themselves to 
pos session of their own and neighltdrillg regions. They do 
nut stop at the horders of their horizon, They svann arross 
distant zones and arhieve superiority uver laraway nations. 

One might vom pare in this COnnection what "Umar is re- 
ported tt' have satd vhen he rcreivtd the oath of alhgiance 
and arose to incite the people to the conquest of the friiq. 
He siiid: "The Hija/, is your home onty in as far as il is a 
pastu rage Those who dwell there have nn prnver over it 
exeept in this res pert. Where do f youj neivcomers who emi- 
gratod {to Medina) stand with regarel to God’s promise. 
'Travel about in the world’? lSi God pr om ised it to yin« in 
Mb book for yoitr inheritance, when He said, In order to 
give (the true religion) victory over all religions, even if the 
polytheirts dislike it.’ " m 
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Anot her esamplp is the roiidition o! tbt ancicjit ([jrt 1 - 
Islamir) Arabs, suvh as ti il 1 ! uliba's and the Mim var. Thev 
aie reported™ to have marvhed from the Yemen to the 
Mnghrib at one lime, ond to the 'Ink] and liulia at j nother 
lime. No ot lier nation etSCept the Afabs ever (lid an v tb mg 
Uke that, 

The con di tion of the Veil ed ($inh;ijah) i n the Magbrib is 
another example, When they aspired to roval authoritv, thev 
swarrned out of their dcseri plains in the neighborhood of the 
Sudan, in the first zone, and overran ihe Spaiiisti rcalm in the 
foLirth and fifth zones, vvithout any i rit er med i atc (stage). 

Such is rhe rase with savage nations. Their (dvnasties}, 
therefore. exiend over a wider arca and over regions farther 
from their (original) center (than do other nations). 

God determincs n'tght and dav . 117 

L 21 - As lang as a nation reLtins ils grouf feeling, 
royal mthority that tlhappears in atit brunch 
ttz//, nj necfssity, pass ta same other branth 
af the same notion. 


I he reason for this is that (the memhers of .t partkular 
nation) obtain royal aulhurUy onk after (proving their) 
foroefulnes* and Gilding other nations obedlent to rheni. 
(Only a fe«) ar e then singled out to become the actual rulers 
and to bo d ireet ly oormected vvith the thrøne. Ii eould not lx- 

aU of ,hcn]f beoiUSe l1lL ‘ rc k not enongh room f«r all to 
compete (for leadership}, and betause the exUtetw* of 
jealousy cut* short the aspirations of many of those who 
aspire to high offiee. 

Those whe are singled out to support the dy rias tv in dulgt 
in a hfe of case and sink into hixtiry and plenty. Thev riiake 
servants ot their l'ellows and lonteinpoiuries and use them 
to further the various buerests and emerprises of the clynasty. 

>(XS L ^ lD aic lar av> ' n >' h'om the gnvernuietit and who 
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art thus prcvented from ha ving a simre in it. reniain in 
tlifc abadow of ihu dyrtistic powcr, They »bare in it by virtue 
of Their descent, (hutj they are not affccted by senil i ty, 
becuuse they rcmiun far irom the Life ot' luxurv and the things 
tliai prodoee luxuiy. 

The (passing) days gel the upper band over tbc original 
group {in powcr). Their provess ilisappcars as the result of 
s en il itv- (The duties of) the dynas tv make them soft. ,M Time 
ftasts on thern, as their energy is cxhausted by weU-being 
and their vigør dralned by the nature of Iuxury. They reach 
their limit, the limit dut is set by the nature of human 
urbajmation [tamaddun) and poUtieål superiøfity. 

Li ke the ailkwortD that spins and then, in tum, 

Flods its end amidst the threads itself has spun.“ Ba 

At thai moment, the group feeling of o I her pcoplc (within 
the same nation) is strong. Their force cannot I« brnken. 
Their emblem is rvcognized to be victorious. As :i result, 
their hopes of achiev'mg royal authority, from which they 
lud been kepl uinil now Ijy a superior powcr within their 
o w ti gro up, arc high. Their super i ori ty is recttgnized, and, 
rherefore, no one disputes (their claim to royal auihttrity). 
They seize power. It become.'i theirs. Then, they luve the 
same experience (their prcdeetrssoTs had) at the hånds of 
those ather gi otips within the nation that rcraain 3way from 
(the government). Royal atithnrity thus confimies in li par- 
ijcular nation until the forte of rhe group feeling of (tiiat 
nation) is broken and gane, or umil all its group« have ceas. d 
to ex ist. That Ls how God proceeds with regard to Ufe in this 
world. “And the other world, arcording to your Tord, be- 
1 dugs to those who fear God. " 133 _ 

i=* Pari^ lm "pinds ih&m," which a more wprewivc bui nul lupfMirml 
by the M5S, 

IShH Aihdei# relftted vtrsw, thti.dcAHl prndltl ia one by the fameus poet 
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Thi« ran be iltti »tratte i by wbat huppened anmitfj the na¬ 
tions. When tht roval authuritv of 'Ad was wiped out, thcir 
brethren, the Thumitd, look over. Thcy were s urr eetled, in 
turn, by their brethren, tht- Ama lekit es. The Am 3 le kims 
were succeeded by tlifjr brethren, the Himyar The Jlirnyar 
were aucceedod by thetr brethren, the TuhWa, who belo nged 
to the Himyar. Thcy, likewbe, were suececdcd, by the 
Adhwå\ w Then, the Mudar came to power. 

The same was the case with the Versions. WJien the 
Kayyamd 111 rule was wiped out. the Sassaniatis ruled after 
them. Event li al ly, God pemiitted them all tu bc de s t roved 
by the Muslims. 

1 he same was also tht case with the G rcclts. Thcir rule 
was wiped out and transferred to the ir brethren, the Hum 
(Romans). 

The same was the case with the Uerl»ers m the Maghrih. 

, i m When the rule of thcir lirsi rulers, the Maghrawah and the 
Kutamah, was wiped out, it went to the Suihajali. Titen li 
went. to the Ve i led (Smhitjiih), then tu the MasmGdah, and 
then to the (still) rø&aming Zanutah groups. 

This is how God proceeds with His s er vants and erea- 
ture«. 

All this has its origin in group feeling, whidi diffhrs in 
ihe i]iHejent gToups. Luxury wears out the royal aulhoniy 
-nid pvertbrows it, as we shah meniion bier un, lw Wlten a 
dynastv is wiped out, the power is ta tøfl ( a way) from (the 
memtør* o) that dy nas ty) by thosc penpie whose group 
feeling has a simre in the {esiahlishrd) groiip feeling, sint c 
it is i Mogn i/.ed that svibinission am! subservience (bv o thers) 
belong to (the established group feeling) and s i rive people 
are used to the faet that (the es tablis betl group feeling) has 
suptriority over all other group fedlpgs. (Tite same group 
feeling,) now, exists on ly in those people who are dosel v 
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rebted (to the outgning dy nas ty). hecause gr* »up feeliiig is 
proportionale to thq degree of relarionship. (Ir goes on thai 
ujy untU,) evcntually, a great rhangc takes place in tb c 
world, such as the transformation of a religion, or The dis- 
ap|>earance of a dvilizat ion, or something el se willed by the 
power of God. Then, royal jutliorily is tran sier red from one 
group to anotlier—to the one thai God permits to efiect 
thai changc, This iiappeiied to the Mildar. They gained 
Biiperioriiy over nations and dynasties, and took power sway 
from all the pen pie of die World, ufter hu ving theitis elves 
been kcpt out of power for agus. 

E j The vani}tthheit always :i,i tit fo initiale fin- lir tor 
in his distinetive mark {s), firs dress t fus aempa- 
tion t and all his at her eonditims and ens tapir. 

The “* reason for this is thai rhe soul always sees per¬ 
fe t'i ion in the person who is superior to it and to wlumi it is 
subservient. It con siders him perfeet, erther because the 
r espeet U has for him irn pr es ses Ir, or because it erroneously 
assomes titat ils own sitbscrvienix- to him is not due to the 
nature of tle feat but to the pcrfectlort of the vielor. If that 
erroneous assumption frsus itself in the soul, ir becomes a 
firm belicf. The soul, then, adopes all the manners of iho 
viLtor and assimilates itself to him. Tilis, tlien, is imitation. 

Or. the soul may pos si bly think diat the superiority of 
the vis tor js not the result of his group fading or great 
fortitude. hin of his eusronts and manne ri. This -ibu wtHild 
be au erro neons concept of superiority, and (the coiistxjuenue) 
would be die same as in the former case. 

Therefore, the vanqu ished ean ahvays be nbserved to 
asstmilaic themselves to t Vie vie tor tn the ti se and style of 
dress, ttiounts, and wcapons, ir ideed, in everything. 

In tilis conneetton, one may rom pare how chijdren con- 
stanily imitate their faihers, They do that ottly berause they 
see perfectioai in diem. One may til so eompare how al mos c 
everywhere people are dominated (in the matter o f fas hi on) 
™ Cf. Issaws. pp. 53 f. 
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by the il res? of the inilitia and the govemmont force*., because 
thev are ruled by tfoem. 

This goes so far ti at 3 nation dominated by aimther, 
néighboririg nation wiil show j grent deal of assimilation and 
imitation. At this time. this is the case in Spam. The Sp;m- 
iiiriis are fnuml to iissimibte themselves to the Galician na¬ 
tions in their dress, their emblems, and most of their custotrts 
und conditintis. I liis goes so far that they en dra\t piouircs 
on the walls and (have thcm) in bu i Id in gs and hemses. The 
intelligent o tiser ver wtU draxv from this the conclusion that 
it is a sign uf domination (by others), God has the pouer to 
comitiand. IM 

In this ligilt, one should understand the seoret of the 
s sving, "The conimon people folkm the religion of the 
ruler, 11,1 (Tliis saying) belongs to the subiect under dis— 
cussion. The ruler dorn mates those under him. His subjccts 
imibte hint, bécausé rhvy see perfection in him, esactly as 
rhiIdren unifate their parents, or students their teachers. 

God is wisc and Knowing, 


L - *’1 itu tinn ihst hm liffd tlfftijti't] and cuifif utiiftr 

thi ruleaf amther nation u iil , j:wM\ lyrisk. 


T he 1 reasort for this may possibly lie jn the apathv thai 
comes over people when thfiy loae i'ontrol of their om ti 
alfa irs and, through ensbvement. becomc the instrument of 
others and depcndent Upon ihem. Hope dimiiudio and 
weakens. No«, pmfiagathm and an irurrease in civilisation 
(population) take place only as the result of strong hope and 
of ilte energy that hope creatcs in the animal powers [of 
man). When hope and the rhings it stimulate? are gmie 
through apathv. atid when gmup feeling has disappearcd 
under the émpart ut defem, civilisation deereases and business 
and other activities stop. Wkh their strength dwiridUng under 
i lie impati of iJefcat, people bfleome unable to defend them¬ 
selves. They berome the vicums of anynne who tries to 
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dommaie thetii, and li prey lo anyone who has the appetits 
Tt maltes no difference whether thcy have already reachéd 
the limit of the ir royal authority or not. 

liere, wc possiblv leirn anot her secret, namely, that man 
is a natura! leader l>v vin tie of the faet that ht* has been made 
a representative (of God oti earth) When a leader h deprived 
of his leadership and preventcd from exercis'mg all his 
powers, he becomcs spathetk, even down to such matters 
as food and drink. This is in thc human character. A simil ar 
observation maj be made with rcgard to beasts af prey. They 
do not cohabit when they are in human, captivity Tlie group 
that has lost Control of its ovn afFairs thus continucs to 
weaken and to disintegrate until it perishes. Durat ion be- 
I (»rigs to God al one. 

Titis nuiy he illustrateil hy thc Persian nation. In the past, 
thc t’ersians filled the worid with their groar mim hers. Wiren 
thc ir military force was annihilated In the davs of the Aralts, 
thev were still very mime rous. il is said that Sa'd (b. Alti 
Waqqas) to mit cd (the population) beyond Ctesiphnn. li 
num bered l37,000 (individuab), with 57,000 head s of fami¬ 
lies. But when the Persians eame under the rule of the Arabs 
and were made subjeet to (oppression by) force, they lasted 
only a shurt wrhile and were wiped out as if they had never 
been. One should not think i bat tlii ■ was thc result of some 
(speeifie) pcrsccuricm or aggression perpetrated against them. 
The rule uf Islam Ls fenmvn for ils justke. Suth (disintegration 
as befell the Persian s) is in human nature. It happens when 
peoplc luse eontrtll oF their own a Hairs and berome the in¬ 
strument of sotneone el se. 

Thereforc, thc Negro nations arc. as a rule, siibmisstvc 
to slavery, because (Ncgroes) hu ve lit tie (thai is esset il i al ly) 
human and have attributes that are ipitte simi la r to those of 
dumh animals, as wc have stated . 117 

Or, M * there arc those who by acoepling slavery hope lo 
obtain high rank or to ger money or power, This was the 

|n Cf, p, abcivt’- 

nu ffe reat w f iht secuon iiiis titde boring uptm the fohit ibn Kh^liiiisi 
uiTPiuia lo make lien;- 
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case with thi Turkis in die Eust, and with ihe Galii ijm 
Inddels and European Christians in Spam. Stieh people are 
niMnmnril y du i med by the dy nas ty for ilself. lims, thev ure 
not asha ti i ed to be slaves, lieciiuse til ty hope to hc c hosen for 
high position by the dynasty. And God kntm s Letter, 

- 94 li -'Jrato titn gain inntrot on/y otft flat terntorv. 

This 131,4 is hecausc. on Account of their savage nature, 
(die Arahs) are penpie whu plunder and cause danmge. Thev 
pi under whatever thev arp a ble to by iheir bands on wltluni* 
ha ving to fight or to expose themselves to danger. Thev 
theu retreat to their pastures in the desert, Tliey do not at- 
tack or fight except in sclf-defense. Every stronghoid or 
(Incalky) that seems dirtieult (to attack), they bypass iti ftivor 
of some less ditfindt I, enterprise). l'hey do not attack it. 
Tnlies that sre prntected against (the Arubs) by iiiuccessible 
nmnntains are safe from Uieir misciiivf and des truet i veges!, 

1 he Arabs would not itoss hilis or undergo hardship and 
dang er in order to get to them. 

1-lat temtory. on the other hånd, fa lis vittiro to their 
looting and prey to their appetite whenever thcy (have the 
opportun!ty of) gaming power over it, when there is no 
finlina, or when thedjmasty is weak. Then thev raid, dunder, 
and attack that territory repeutedly, tjccmse is is easilv (ac¬ 
cess,ble) to them. Evemually, i ti, inha bi tants suceumb utterlv 
t<i tlu 1 Ara Es and rhen thev ure pushed uro Lind hy them tu 
rødunee with chungtø of rnntrol and shifts in leadership, 
Eventuallv, their civilisation is wiped out. God has power 
over His crea tures. 

r 25 2 Wilres ihat sneen mh to ihe Arubs arf quicH y ruintd. 

I he rcason for this is tliat (the Ar.ibs) are a savagc 
nation, fully aécmstomed to savagery and the things that 
cause i t, Savage r y has heeome il .c-ii character and nature. 

p|> . Ttv-iV' 1 ’ 16 " ,d ^ føl!0 " illg cha P' Wl ef - J SsHvaget. Hmorim ordn. 
,w cr. Imwi, jip. sfi-ati, 
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Thcv enjov it, bccause it mo*ii!s freedom trem authority and 
nu subservienoe tn leadership. Sueh a natura! disposition is 
1 1 11 _- negation and antitbesis of civilisation. All iltt eustOTnary 
activities of ihe Arubs bad to travel and movemeiU- lins is 
die amithests and negation of naiionariness, whicii producer 
fivili/jsuon. for instance, the Arabs need s ton es to set them 
up as supports for theircooking puts. So, they take them trom 
bnUdings wiiicb they icar down to gtrt the s tones, and use 
them ibr tital purpose. Wood, too, is nceded by them for 
props for their rems and for use as tent poles for the ir dwetU 
ings. Si*, they tear down roofs to get the wood for that 
purpose. The very nature of theiT existerøe is the negation 
of budding, which is ihe hasis of civilizition. This is the case 
with them quite generally, 

Mirthcmiore, it is ihc-ir nature to piunder whutever other 
people possejs. Their s usten anet* lies w herover the sVmdow 
of their tanccs fa tis- They recognize no limit in taking tlie 
possessions of other pcoplc. Whenever their cycf fali upori 
som c propert v, furaishiiigs, ui L utensils, they take il- Wlicjt 
they aequirc superiority and royal a uthority, they have cotti- 
plete power to piunder (as they piease), Thure no longer 
existe any politicfll (power) ro pro teet property t and civilim- 
tion is ruined. 

Furrhtrmore, si nit they use force to tnake craftsmen and 
professional wurker* do their v.ork, they do not se c any 
value m it and do not pay them for it. Now, as wc shall 
mention^ luhor is the real basis of profit. When labor is not 
appveciated and is dniH 1 for noihing, the iiupc tor piofit 
v anis hos, and no (produktive) Work is done. The sedemary 
population disperses, anel civUizatlon decays. 

Furthermore. (the Arahs) ;ire not concemcd with fims. 
(Thcv are not orøtømed) to doter pcople from misdeeds or 
to prntect sottic ag&inst the others. They vare ouly ior du. 
propertv tliat they might take aw*y from peopb through 
toming and impnsts* Whun they lut ve obtainod thai, they 
have nu interest in anyihing furt her, sticH as taking vare of 
*“ Cf. siS) i ff., bdow. 
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(pccple), looking a ft ét thcir biterests, or forring ilicm not to 
S-Sjirsrnu niifttkuMls. 1 h^y often ItvtS fints on pro perty f bc- 
cause the-y wani to ger some ud vantage, some u\, or profit 
om of it. This is their eustom. tt dots not help to [trevent 
misdeeds or to deter tho.se who undertage to oommit (mis- 
dceds). On the contra ry, it inereascs (misdeeds), Utjusc as 
crsmjured to getting what one wants, ihe (possible finaneiul) 
Loss (through fines) ss insignificaiu, 1 * 1 

Under ihe rule of (the Arat,the subjec« live as in a 
statv »d anarchy, without law Anarcby destroys mankind 
und ruins cuilizatinn, since, as we huve stated, the exisience 
of royal authority is a natura! qua li ty of man, It alone gijar- 
antees their existenoe and social organisation, That was 
mentioned above al the beginning of tiio chapier. 143 

Furthcrmore, (every Arali) fe e ftg er to be the bader 
Scarcefy a one of them would eede his power to ane,ther, evetl 
10 hls futht r - his hrother, or the eldesr ( most important) 
member of his fumily. Tfiat happens only in rare cases and 
under pressure of røns i de rar ion s of decency. Thcrc are tm- 
merous authorirlos and amirs among them. The subjecis huve 
to ol«y muny masters in conneetton wjth rhe Control of 
taxatton and law. Civilizatjøn, thus T dccays and is wiped out. 

’Abd-aUMahk asked «ne Arab who hutl corøe to him on 
an embassy about »ktfajjSj, He wamed him to praUe al- 
Uujiiij lor fus good politieal leadership (for the benefit oli 
caviluabøn. But the Arab sa.d: VS'ften I lef, him. he was 
acting Limusilv al! by hiroself / 1 If2 “ 

■ U ts . n r U ; ,,rTh - V h ° W civiii? ' aiion always collansed in 
tbe Arabs took »ver and comjuered, and how sur h 
settlements were depopubted an d the (very) eartli there 
turned »nto »methmg rhat was Iio (longer) earth. The 
>en,en where (the Aral«) live i« in mm*, except for a fow 
Cit.es, civtoiot, in the Arab ’lraq fe Ukewisc com- 

U[ Cf. y. sov, U-ifiw "- 
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pletelv ruined. The same applies lo eontemporary Syria, 
Whcn thu nu Hila] and til-' Banu Sulaym [lunhed through 
(from their h< und and) ro Ifriqiyah and the Maghrih in (the 
Heginning of) the fiftli [ de vent h] cemury and stmggled tliere 
for three hundred and hfty years, ihey attaebed themselves 
tu (the country), and the flat territury in (the Maglirib) was 
complet el y ruined. Furtnerly, the whule region between the 
Sudan and du? Mediterrane an had been scttled. Tins (Faet) 
is attested hy the relics of dvilization diere, suth as monu¬ 
ments, »rchitcetural sculpture, and the visible remtuns of 
tillages and lunders. 

God infaerits the earth and whomever is upori it. He is 
the hest heir. lu 

Q '2G 1 Arahs can obtairt royal .u/thrity mly by jnaking 
use af jwmi* religions t olormg t smft as prtfjthtiy. 
or sainthaod, or sonte great religiws fffli/ in 
general. 

Ilte m rcason for this is that becausc of their stfvagtry. 
the Arahs ure ilte [past tvilling uf nations to subordinere 
themselves to eachother. as they are rude, prond, ambitions, 
and tager to be the leader. Their imUvidual aspirations 
ra«ly coindde. But when t livre h religion (among them) 
through prophecy or saunhood, then ihey have somc re- 
strainmg infiuenee in themselves, The qua ti ties of liaugliti- 
ness and jealousy leave ihem. It is, titen, easy for them to 
subordinate themselves and to unlte (as a social organiza- 
tion), This is aehieved hy the enmmon religion il ny nuw 

have. It c.es r ude m es s and pride ro disappear and enere ise s 

■j restraining influrnoe i>n their inutual envy and jealnusy. 
Wiren t liere is a prophci or saint iimong them, w ho ralts 
upon them to Fultill the coåunands of God and rids them of 
blameuorthy qualitics and pauses them to adopt praist— 
worthy unps, and who has them eunceutrate all their strength 

<«Cf QtndSn BLIrøfMl}- 

IH Cf H \ Nicholaon, TtOMtlaUom °j Rasur* Pottry j ml Pn>ft, p]< i tti f. 
CL Jesuwi, p 56. 
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in nnier to make thi? muh prevail, they beæmis futly united 
(as a social organisation) and ohtuin supcfiority nnd royal 
flurhonty. Bcsides, no people are as quick (as the Arahs) to 
aicept <(religions) truth and right guidance, heeaiise thcir 
natures have been preserved frue from di s tort ed habits and 
uneo ntain in tited by base character qualities. The only (ditfi- 
iulty) Ues in the quattty of savage ty; which, however. is 
easilv taken carc or and wlikh is re.idy to admit good (qiuli- 
ties), as it has remained in its first natural State and remotc 
from the ug!\ rustoms and bad habits that leave their imjivess 
upon the soul. "Every infant ts bom in the nau.nl State." 
iis is stated tn the tradition th3t was quoted above. 141 

L ~ * _ T/rr -ir,ths urr vf a/l nat tun s tkt oar most remott 
Jnm\ royal katUnhip. 


Ihe reason for this is tliat ilte Anibs are more rooted 
in deaen Uffe and penetrate deeper imo the deserr than any 
otlur nation. Ibcy have les s need of the products and grain 
oMhe hilis, because they are used to a tough atid hard Hfe, 
[lierefore. they om disperøe whh tuber people. It is difficult 
lor tb em to sulwrdmate themselves to eacii other. becaufie 
they are nsed to (no coniml) and becuise they are in a Mate 
ot savagery. Their leader needs thetq mostly tor the gro up 
spint that is netcssary for purposes of defens'e. He is, there- 
mi e, iorced to rule them kindly and to avoid antagonixmg 
ihem. Otherwtse, he woukl have trouble with the croup 
jpint and <sueh trouble) would be hia undning and theira. 

govemment, on the other hånd, require 

[ . ca J er [J «^ist .1 restrainiiig irtfluence by Forte, Ifnot, 
ni^ Itrailersnip woulti nol 

of ^ r T7- 3S hlVe stated *-»«> it is the nature 
{ i« Anbl not only ro appropriatc the possessioiw of 
other pwple l>ut. beyond that, to refann from exercLsingany 
(power of) arlntratiun among thetn and «p m to ke ep them 
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from (bghting) cacb other When they have t;tken possession 
of a nation, they fnake it the goal of tb rir rule to profit (from 
their position} by taking away the property of tfce nicmbcrs 
of thai nation. tfevond thai, they do not rare to exercise any 
(power of) urbit ration among them. They often punish crimes 
by fines on property, In their de sire to increasc the tax re ve- 
nu es and to obtain some (pceuniary) ad van tage. That is no 
deterrcnt (to crime). (Rather,) it is often an incemive (to 
mme), in view of the faet that iucentives to commit misdeeds 
(may be very streng) and thal, in the opinion of (tit® mmi- 
nal), payment ofa fine ;s irisigniticant, weighed against get- 
ting whttt he wants. Thus, misdeeds increase, and ri vil i ration 
is ruined. A nation dominated by the Ara lis is in a state no 
differern from anarvhy, where everybody is set against the 
others. Such a ci vibration cannot last and goes quickly to i, srs 
nit ns, as vvonld \k the case in a State of aflardiv, as we have 
ment i o ned befor e. 

Tor ail tliese (reasons), tlie Arabs are hy nature remote 
from royal leadership. They .main it (only) orne their nature 
has undergone a complet c transformation under the intiuence 
of some religions coloring that wipes out all such (qualitics) 
am! causes the Arabs to havt a restraining inlluence on 
themselves and to keep people apart from eacii otlier, as we 
have ment ioned. 143 

'lliis is il tus trat ed by the Arab dynas ty in Islam. Religion 
cement ed their leaderdiip with the rdigious law and itfi 
ordinanecs. whirii, explicitly and implicit iv, ure eunremed 
with what is go od for civiltzation. The caliphs folio wed one 
after another. As a result, the royal authority and govem* 
rnent of the Arabs became great and strong. When Rustum 
saw the Muslims ussemble for prayer, lie said: " 'Umar cats 
niv liver. Ile teaches the dogs how to behave.” 141 

Imiter on, the Arabs werc cul ofF from the dy nas ty for 
generations. They negketed the religion. Tbus, they forgut 
polifteal leaderslup and rekimed to their dcseri. They were 
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ignorant of tbc cormecticm of iheir gro up fe^Jing 'ivj i h iht* 
peÉjpIif nt the ruLing dyna siv, bérau&£ sLibx-rvlence and lawful 
(povemmcm) had {m>w) becom* strande tø them. They bc*- 
camo on« again as sav age as they had been bo fore," The 
epiiliei royal was no longer applicablt? to fchem, except in 
so far as it (con ti nuer i to) appjy to the caljphs who were 
(Arabs) by rare. W lien the caliphate disappeared and was 
wiped om. govcmmental power passed altogether out of their 
hatids, Non-Arabs took over the power in their stead. They 
temamod as Bed o ui ns in the deser t, ignorant of royal au* 
thority and politieal leadership. Most Andis do not even 
ktunv thai they possessed royal authoritv in the past, or rhm 
no nation lud ever exerciscd such (sweeping) rova] authoritv 
as had their race. The dynasties of 'Ad and Thain Ad, the 
Amalckites, the Himyar, and the Tubba's testifv to that 
i, ure statement, aml thai, there was the Mudar dynastyin Islam, 
the Urnayyads and the ‘AbMsids. But whert the Arabs forgot 
the religion, they no longer had any connection wkh politi«! 
kadership, and they reiiimed to their desert n-rigins. At 
limes, they achieve auperiO(% over weak dymaties, as is 
the case m the ron tempora ry Maghrib. But their dormmtian 
leads only to the ruin of the eiviUmion i hev ronquer as wc 
have stated t«fore. 

God is i lit hest heir. 1M> 


C ] Desert tribes andgraitps are dammated 6 v the 
urban population. 

li ta.s been und by „s before » tlut dom dvffiza- 
1111,1 * . l,,lent ' r “ "!«• drilkaihin, Im, „ot all rhe 
neceasmes af ovduation are , 0 bc found amung the neoplo 
of tbc Jeam. They do po«* «, m e agricul.m* „ ferne, 
(bm) Ihey do Bo, posatt (,||) lhe mater,aU that belon B to 
it. 1110*1 ol whtch (depend on) crafis. They do not have any 


"* Tf. Qyr'jn B<* (*<)). 
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carpenters, raitors, blacksmiths, or other (craftsmen whose 
craft.s) wouid provide them with the nccassiries mjuired for 
makmg a living in agrioilture and other things. 

Likewise, they do not Have (coined) monev (dinars and 
dirhams]. They have the e< pi i valent of it in harvested gram, 

»i nmrn.ds, and in animal products such as milk, vvool (of 
animals), (camel'ii) hair, and hid es, which the urban popula¬ 
tion net-tis aiid pays the Arabs monev for, Bowcver, while 
(the Bedouins) need the cities for ihcir necesskies oflifc, tiie 
urban population needs (the Bedouins) for convcnienees ynd 
luxuries. Thus, (die Bedouins) need the citles for the ueces- 
sities of Ufe by the very nature of their (mode uf) existenee. 

As long as they live in the dcsert and havo not obtaincd royal 
authornv and Control of the chips, they tieed the inha bitants (,277 
(of the latter)* They most bo aetivo in behalf of their tn- 
terests and obey them whenever (the latter] ask and demand 
ubédience from them 

When there is a ruler in the city, the suhmissiveness and 
obedit’iice of (the Bedouins) is the result of the mi pen o ri ty 
of the ruler, When t liere is no ruler tn the city, some political 
leadership and control by some ot the inhalutants over the 
renmiiider most, of nwiessity, ex ist in it. li not, the eiviliza- 
tion of the city would be wiped out. Sudi a leader inakes (the 
Bedouins) obey him and exert themselves in belsalf of his 
intemts, He does so cither by persuasion, in that he tlis- 
tributea money among them and lets them have the necessi- 
ties they need from his city, which cnablcs their civilisation 
to subsist; or. if he has the power lo do so, he forces them 
ro obey him, eveu if iie has to eause discord among them so 
as to get the support of one party, with the Help of which 
he will tlien be able to ovcrcome the renniindcr and thus 
three the other* lo obey him, since they fear the decay of 
their civilisation as the result of (the mi stable situation). 
(Thest Bedouins) often cannol leave the parcieular distrifts 
(wherc they live and g«) to other regions, because all of 
them ure (ulrcady) i nha bited by (other) Bedouins who took 
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them awav (from som tone) arul kcpt olhers om. Thry have, 
therefore, no liope of survi vaj cxcept by being obtdient tu 
ihc riry. Thus. they art t»f neoesaity dominatoJ by the urban 
population. 

fiotl ‘oxerdises fbjxeful dotnitiarion over His serv- 
am*." 141 


Qnr'jn tf.tN (in), m f* jiJ, 
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ON DYNASTIER. ROYAL VUTHORITY. 
TUE CALU’HATE. GOVERNMENT HANKS, 
AND ALL THAT GOES WSTH "l 11 ESF. THINGR. 
THE CHAPTER CONTAINS BASIC AND 
SC1TU MENTAHY PROI’GSl Hu NS 
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Q ] j Ttoyai auikority and large * 1 dy nas tic (powtr) ure 
iit tå i ned tmh tfirmgh u grtutp tind grnnp 
feeling. 

T n i s 1 t s b E c a u s e . 3s we established in the first chap- 
ier, aggressivo and defensive strength Ls obtained ujily 
through group feeling whieh mcans ( mtitu.il) affeclion and 
willingness to fight and die for each other. 

Now, royal anthority is a ndble and enjovable position. 

It cotnprises all the good things of the world, the pleasures 
of the body, and the joys of the soul. Therefore, there is, as 
a rule, great competition for it. It rarcly is banded over 
(volimtajrily), but it may bc taken au av. Tlws, discord en- 
snes. h leads 10 svar and ftghting, and to attempts to garn 
superiorily. Nnthing of all this cømes a 1 x>ut excepl through 
group feeling, as we have also mentioned. 

This situation is not at all underitood by the great mass. 
They forgel it, because they have forgotten die lime when 
the dynas ty fim herainc embt ished. They have grown up 
in seitled areas for .i long time. They have Uved there for 
successive generations. Thus, tliey know nothin g about Vt hat 
look place with God's help at the hegiiming of the dyn as ty, 
They merely notice that the eoloring of thu men of the dv- 
nasty ja deterinined, that pcopk- have submitted to theni, 
and that group feeling ts no longer needed lo establish their 
potter. They do not know how it was at the beginning and 
what difficulties had to be overcome S>y the founder of (the 
dyrrosiy). The inhahitants of Spam especially have forgotten 
group feeling and its inHucnce, hecausc so long a lime has 
passed, and becautt as a rule they have 110 need of the power i, 
of group feeling, since their oounby has been aniuhilated and 
is de pleted of iriluil gmiips. 

God has power to do what He wishes. 


1 ’tlmmtih "genen 1." liere ind el« w liere refers to govenunenial power 
that u not rest rit;ed to a small unit, slith is a tribe. 

1 Cf. lmwt, i*. 109. 
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l 2 __ filtr n j tiy itiit ty h firm ly « Ubiished^ it am 
dispense ii'iik gruup firling. 

The 1 reason for thi 1 ' is thai peopfa tind i! diffirult to sub- 
mit 10 large dyna s tic (power j at tlu? begirtnkig, utslesii thcy 
are Forccd into suliniisshin by stroug stj|n riniity { TFie rit vs 
govemmem) is somethtng strenge. lVople are nol fami liar 
w itli, or used to, ils ruk But onre loader'hip iv firm!\ vcstt J 
iti the titt mlirrs o i the fumily qua i j hed to esercise roval auw 
thority in the dynnstv, and orne (royal authuritv) has been 
passed on by itihcriianæ os er many generations and through 
successive dynasttes, the beginnings are forgotten, atid the 
membera of that Family are dearly marked as teaders. It has 
Ixcome a firnily established artide of faith th.it one must be 
subserviem and submissive to thero. Pcople will tight svith 
tht'Tu in their beludi. as ihev would tight for the an ides of 
failh. By this time, (the miers] vvill tu>i tierd umdi grmip 
(fading to maintain) their pnwer. It is as n obedionce to the 
govemmem were a divhiely revealed book that cannot lie 
chtmged or opposed. It is for some {good rc&snn) thai the 
discussion of the imamatc is placcd at the end nf wøtks 
dealing with the an ides of Faiili, as if it were one of 
them. 1 

( ilte miers) touintaiii their hold over the goviimiTteni 
and their own dynasty with the help, then, either of <? liems 
and fo l lim er. s who greiv up in ihe ahadow and powrr * of 
group fading, or (with that) of r ribn I groop* of a di tfa rent 
descent who have becqme their dients. 

Somcthing of the sort happened to the 'Abhlsids. The 
group fading of the An ilts hutl been destroyed by the lime 
nf the reign of al-Mu'taflm and lus Sl ,n f jl-Wlilnq. They 
mod lo maintain their hold over the govemment rhereafrer 


1 Cf Ihfewj, pp. i on f. 

* I tin fvhaltlfin r rfari rnthe runnet™,* catedilm * amt trwttIs tvhrrr thr 

“H 1 ' 1 ? i* 11 ti«*™*. « totally ntur ihe .:m] Cf . foi jLA*|f»ra 

H tr * J ' 7hf 7h «'togy "( et^Uh'iri 

* WVnsi-y, aa j n A, B, and C. 
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w'ith the help of Perslin, Turkssh, Davlsun, SaljOq, and other 
dients. Then, the Persiens (non-Arabs) and ellems gained 
power over the provinces (of tiie realm), The infiucncc of 
the dynasty grew smalter, and no longer extended beyond tlie 
environfl of Baghdad. E-venUiallv, the Daylam dosed in upon 
(ihat area) and took possession of it. 1 lie caliphs were ruled 
by them. Then (the Daylam). in tum, lost Control. The 
Saljiiqs seized power sfter the Daylam, and the (caliphs) 
wert ruled by them. Then (thtt Saljuqs), in tum, lost Con¬ 
trol Finally, the Tatars dosed in. Thev killed the caliph 
and wiped out every ve svige of the dynasty. 

The same happened to the §mhåjah in the Maghrib. 
Tlieir gro up foeling was ilestroyed in the fifth [ele ventil] 
cent ury, or befor c thai. Dynastic (power), but of decreasing 
importance, was maintained by thera in al-Mahdiyah, in 
BougiC, in al-Qal’ah/ and in the other fronticr emes of 
Ifrtqiyah, Frcquently. some rival aspirant to royal au t bori ty 
would attack tbese from i er citics and entrench himself in 
them. Yet, they retained govcmim’nt and royal authority 
umil God permitted tlieir dynasty to 1*? wiped out. Then the 
Almohads cwne, fortifted by the strtmg gro up fceliiig among 
the MasmCtdah, and oltUterated all traces of the (Sinhajah 
dynasty). 

The same happened lo the l'mayvad dynasty in Spam. 
Whra its Arab group fed in g was destroyed, the réjfts ile 
(tiifas (small princes) seized power and dtvided the tervitory 
am on g themselves. In campet ilion with each other, they 
distributed amemg themselves the real ni of the (Umayynd) 
dynasty. Each one of them seized the tern torv under lus 
Control and aggnmdized himself. (Tliesc rulers) leamed of 
the relations thai existed between the rrøn-Arahs (in the 
Easi) and the ‘Abbasids. (li ni ta ting them,) they adnpted 
royal svirnanie* and iised royal trappings. J herc was no dan- 
ger that anyone would take (the premgatlves they clmmed) 
away from them or alter (the situation in this respeet), be- 


♦Thi* iihUJL'Eit eapitLU o( the li j sul IliinmMl, nurtiieaat Xt«!*. 
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t> 19 1 causc Spam ivns no (lunger tht) home uf groups and triln's, 
as we shall men ti on. They wem on in this way, (and it was) 
as lim Shiiraf 1 descrilsed it: 

What tnakes nit 1 fed luimble in Spain 

Is tht use of the na mes Mu'tagim and MiAadid there. 

Royal sumames not in their proper pktcc: 

Like a cat that by btøwirtg Itself up indtale* tht* Ucm. 


They tried to maintain their power with The help of 
cHcnts and folio werB and with thar of the ZanAtuh and o ther 
Berber trihes which mfiltratcd Spain from tbe( Africaii) s hu ru 
They iiniiated the way the f Umayyad) dynasty in ils last 
stages had tried to maintain its power with their help, uhen 
the Arab gro up leding wtakened and Ibn Abi ‘Am ir 1 ob- 
tanred Control of the dynasty. (These newcomers) founded 
large States, Fach one of them had Control over a xeciinn of 
Spain. They also had a large skare of royal authority, oor- 
responding to (that of) the dynasty they had divided up ’Hiey 
thus remainetl in power until the Aluaoravids, who shared in 
the siroiig La m tu naj i gru up fod mg, erossed the sea. The 
latter canie and re pi ared and tlisludged them frum their 
centers. 'fhey obliterared (alt) traces of [the revfs tit Uufj0 
who were utiable to dtfend themselves becatise they lud nu 
(longer any) grmip heling 

Surh g ru up leding mak« it possible for a dynasiv lo he- 
rotne eatabUshed and proteaed from the begtnning. At- 
Turtushi thought ihat the tmlitary (strength) uf a dynaatv 
as $uch is tdetitical with (the size of its) army that l oceo es a 
fixed paj every mnrith. He mentirmed this in Isis Siråj al~ 


I, aflH; Sh ff 1. 


'• Muhammaii h, MhUduuiuiI. >i. .ku> [nwr/flaj, ff c.4t,, I 
h 117:1 - <■ l'elbr ni Bul tt tut ,ln Hudti ufdxi, V111 -1 x ■, UHu ml 

Tim v.mes, tum-vir, ans not by Ibp Sturaf but tsy lusosoiemptHrm Ibn 
^ -sljq i set. il la p, 10 fc .iE .m 1 \ i, wfrri rcdicd rhem in the nfcHnrt 1 af Ifam 
t hey W re often qu&leiL CI T fur nmniKi . lim Ka-stlm Dhakhfrjh 
(Lum, Um- h>«). IV ), ise; Ihn Sa'Ui, Kl Lihrr, Ut tiwUm , Jt las 

9 a Sr , ";“ rtl Jhl1 11 E - 1 WAmez fMadrul. [■ mi: 

Inka! \ ll i fwi: | h mi f Cf. abo n. -nn t,etow 

1 Cf. p. tf \ p above 
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muhtk? His .statement does nol lakt* into consideralirm the 
(condiriøna obo mini; at the) ortgi&øl foundathttj of large 
dy na i ties. It jpjiUt.s .mly lo the later stages, ufter the dynasty 
has been esta hl ished and aftev royal wnhority has becotne 
final v ane hored in a given Family and it s people have adopted 
(their) definite colonng. f At-furtusld) had persona! eontact 
on!y with a senile dynasty whusc energv was exhaustcd and 
which had réverted to maiiuaiiwig power with the Help of r» 
clients and fuilowers, i hen hi red serv anis for (its) de Fen se. He 
had eontart only with the small dvnasties i the rnri de tatfas), 
at a time wlien the Lmayyad dvnastv was alrcadv in the State 
of (complete) dissolution, when its Arab gtoup feeling was 
wiped out, and wben earh am ir lud (independent) con tro I 
over his partitular region. He lived under the admi ni strai ion 
of the Sara gos sans al-Mosta'in b. Hud and his son, ul-Muzaf- 
far. They had m> longer any gro up Feeling le ft, becausc. for 
three hundred yeara, the Arabs had been domi nat ed by 
luxurv and had perished. At-Turtfishf thus saw only thu kind 
of ruler who had (hule pen il ent) control of royal authnrity to 
the exelusion of the families to which it bebnged, and in 
»hum the co lo ring of autoeratic rule had been tirnily estab- 
tished since the time of the dywisty( f s power) and whén bi 
remnant of group feel in g still cxhted. Thereforc, his (royal 
authnrity) '' as not rimtest ed, and he cmild rely for mainte- 
nance of his power tipen a soldiery with Hxed paj. At- 
Turtushl gcneralizcd the cnntUrUm (ohservetl by himl when 
he made the statement mentionrd. He did not realize how a 
dynasty originally cotoes to [>ower, nor dut only those who 
share in a group feeling are alsle to accOmpUflb (the formation 
ofa dynasty). But this should be realist ed. It shnuld be wider- 
stood how God intencicd iltese tidlig* to bo. 

"God gives tiis kingdom (royal authority) to wltomever 
He wants to give it.” ,ft 

"The reference ipporcalty is to Ch. viv c»f iN Sirij *t-mnlmk, which 
deals wnh the relaiiiiriAlup lieTwetn ruter nul jrniv Sve p, i nr [Tie eJ, 
(Cairo, l si Tf 1 tor irilicbiu ij(-| ur [ishi, rf. ulso si; 87, below. 

i* Qor'iti [2-«*}, 
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ES] Afrmbtrs nf it rnuitfarniiy may hf ahlf tn ftatrul 
j dy nas i i Utal i\ui did&tnse with grnttp fttiisg* 

'Hvis is because ihc grottp feeling in which (a mcmber nf 
11 roval farm ly) shares may have tnurli pouer over nations 
and races, and the inhabitants of remute regions who support 
his power may be obetllént (to that Family) and submissive. 
So, whtn such a person secedes, leaving the seat of his mk 1 
and the home of his rnight, and joins those in lia bi tants of 
remote regions, ti tov adept him. They support His rul c and 
Help him. They takfi vare of establishmg his dvnasty un a 
hun basis. They hopc that he uill }*e confirmed in his farmly 
(rights) and lakc the povver away from his kinsmrn . 11 They 
do not desire to sharc in any wav in his rule, as thev snhject 
themselves to his group feeling and siibmit to thi- eoloring 
of mater i al superionty firmly belonging to him and his 
people. They believe, as in an artide of falth, in being nbe- 
dient lo (him and his peopte). Were thev to desire io sbare 
his rule with liiiu or to rule withnut him, "the curth wøuld 
be shaken.*' l! 

That is what happened to tlic Idrisids in Morocro and the 
T haydidC-FiriniiiJs) in Ifriqiyah and Egypt. Abii Tålih's 
descendents had luft rhe East and rem o ved themselves from 
the scat of the csdiphate, to go to rem ote regions of the 
Muslim realm. 1 hey aspired to de pr i ve the ‘Abbåsids of the 
raliphate »hose iroluring had (throughutit the years) hmily 
establtshed itsclf in the descemlants of ’Abd-Manåf. first 
ajnong the Umayvuds and thert among the llashimites (' \h- 
basids), They seceded (trom tht- ruling 'Ahhåsid dynasty) in 
the western pari ol Islam and made propaganda for them¬ 
selves. Ihe Berbers supported tindr rule time after time. 

Lhe Awrabah and M&ghtlah (support«!) the Ld ri sid s. and the 
Kutåmah, the Sinliåjjb, und the Hawwarah (Mipported} the 


11 Hubq wtili: ’uniJ reivjul Iticm for helping him by chfvonthg ihcffl Tor 
Ti'ysl nttlu nul jMtsitiitm, such ii* the wiizmic, ihe urmy comttunil. of the 
governordiip of _i fnmtii-r distræt*" 

11 Qur’in <18.1 (l). 
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’Uhaydid(-Fitimkl.%). These(Berbertribes) cemcnted thedy- 
nasiiés nr (the Ulnslila and 'Ubaydids) and limily estab- 
lishtrd their rule through the proup suppurr thcy pave them, 
Théy detnchpd the whule Maghrib and then Ifriipyah from 
th<? "realm o I the 'Abbasids. The in fluenet- nf the 'Abbåsid 
dyriasty grev. stcaddv smaller and that of the ‘L'baydid 
(-Fåti raids) 1 arper. E vent ua tly, the latter tnok possesslun of 
Egvpt, Svria, and the Hijåz, and shared tlie Muslim empire 
hajf and hat f with the ‘Abbisids. l *“ Nonetheless, die Berbers 
wlur support ed ihe d vnasty submitied their own afi'airs tu the 
‘Ubaydid (-Fa tTraids) and ubeyed their rule. They merely 
vied for positions under ihcm. T hcy subjected themselves to 
the royal auihority that had berume the established rokning 
of the Kashimites (the family of Muhammad, the ‘Alid- 
FitirahU as well :ts the ‘Abbåsids), and to the superiority 
over all nations of the Quraysh and the M udar. Royal au- 
ihority. thereforc, remaupd with their desoendatits down to 
(the time of) the rompleie destruciioTi of Aral) rule. 

"God deddes, and no one can change His decision." “ 

[ -t] fon tis tits nf uide furner und large royal att ilion ty 
have their arigin in religion hilst i i eitker fin 
pmpfiny nr "ti trut hjul propaganda, 

This w is becauBe royal authoritv results From superiority. 
Superiority results from group feeling. Ønly by God's help 
in estiibiishiiip His religion do individual desires come to- 
gether in ugreement in press their clamts, and hearts heeotne 
united. God stud: Tf you had exptnded all rhe trea sures on 
earth, von woultl huve aehieved no unity uinong iltern, 
live seerei of (this) is that when the heans suceumh tu false 
tles i res and are inciined toward the world. mutnal jealousy 
and widespread diftfereiKes arise, (But) when thev ,tre tumed 
tow.ird the i ru th und reject the world and wliatever is lidse. 


w*Cf. |>. 45, jibove, *rd |). 331 . below. “Qar'ia IX-*' ( 4 !). 

Cf. Imi p. vat. u Qitr*in is.trs 
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and advance loward God, ihey become one in their tnithwk 
Jealousv disappears. There are few differences. Mutual co* 
operation atid support Hnurbh. As i result, thc extern of thc 
State vådens, and tht* dy nas ty grows, as we skal! explain 
now. 

t 6 J Religion propaganda givts a dynasty at its begi fi¬ 
tting anot her p&wtr i tt addition to thai af tht 
gmitp Jeeling it pwewred ajt tht result of 
the tatmber of its [suféortert). 

As 10 wc have mentioned before, thc reason for this is 
that religions, coluring dues iiway with mutual jealousj and 
envy amung people who s hare irt a group feeling, and causes 
. m conecntration upon tiie muh. Whtn people (whn have a re¬ 
ligions afluring) fortie to have the {right) instght nito their 
n flairs, not hin p can wkhstand fhem, beoulse their oullooh b 
one and their ohject One ofcotiunoii aocord. They are wiUmg 
to die for (their objectives). (On ihe other Band,) the mem- 
bers t>f the dvn as ty they attaek tnay be manv times as tiu- 
merous as they. But their purposes diller, in as mueh as thev 
are false a purposes, and (tlie people of the worldly dvnasty) 
«>me to ahandon carh other, since they aro yfraid of death. 
Therefcre, they do not offer resisramc to (the people with j 
religions eoloring), even if they themselves are more jiumer- 
ous. Ihey are overpowered by them and quickly wiped out, 
as a result ot the luxury and liumMeness ex is ting among 
them, as we have mentioned before, 1 * 

‘rhij. hap pened ro the Arubs at the begitming of Islam 
dtiring the Muslim conquests. Hil artnies of the Muslims 


" l ’ f FP 1 i-sa, nnrt jljuvr, pp :vrts i. 

11 \\htreas rite tnitli i* uiify une, ,iml flicmiN unitv miTpose. tf,, fur 
a ^ * 1l, S ■mftuwd to 1 ’I.ito U-Mdha»hshir I, Kitik, XhMiJr 
*; in 'tut t'diiinn prr|,:iraJ I jr rae: cf f I. Knust, XfiMeiluns!m 
Jern KAar,,! f, e-j., 'Jt.ni: , in sirmetbtiip « , w furni, when'a« injusVicc 
15 m ^y fømqa nuTefcm: it ia iajfv to éomm% an [njuitut* AAd riiffiaill ro 
purste and injizsiw are Ifce liittfrig «id miuim i iiu< i A r K cfj 

lU »housing. ! ii] T^'jnr I, - |»r„rnee and expcricEKv. wtiili it does mu 

refjuire anytbltlg Of I hz sori to mis^" 
v for ujÉtmioa. pp r dm (f iB a bov c. 
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Jbtigicn, an Additiwttal Pau<r Factor 

at »l-QMisiyah and at the Varmuk num1>crcd somc 30,4X10 in 
cach case. whitc thu Persian troojM at al-Qiidisiyah iiumlicred 
laøjjOOO,, 1 * and the troops of Heracliua, acwnding to 4 l- 
WSqidl, 400,000.® Neither of the two parties was able to 
i titstand the Arabs. [The Arabs) routed iliem and seized 
whar rhey possessed. 

Another illustration is the Lamtfinah [ Almoravid) and 
Almohad dynasties, ln the Maghrib, there existed itnmy 
triiies cqualing or surpassing ihem in mtmbers aml group 
fetling. Ilowcver, thetr religions org^riization doubled the 
Ntreugth of their group fe ding through (their) feeling of 
hav jig (the right religions) insight 11 and (their) wiUingness 
to die, as we have stated. and nuihing eoult! wrthstand rhem. 

This can also be illustrated (by the situation cxisting at 
the time) whou the religions coloring changcs and is de- 
srruved. The power (of the rul i ng dyn asty) is then iviped out. 
Svipériority cxists then merely in proportion to {the ex i sting) 
group feeiing, without the addition*) ( power of) religion. 
As a result, the dynasty is overpowered hy those group« (up 
to this time) under its conttrol, tliat ure equal or superior to 
it Ln strength. !t had formerly overpowered the groups tbat 
lud il srrongcr gro up fed mg and wcre more deepty ruøted in 
dcsert Life, with tht* iielp of the additiona] povvcr tliat religion 
had given it. 


“Ct, pw 17 . abovc. 

v il,, vi-iy liitr.li ti pures given Iwre and Én amne nf ihe histnneal dampie* 
mentioned nr.'ihe folio* 1 tig pages. are m.r tisuatlv tbund iti th* uld 
surf, 3» if-Talurf, ttl-MasVidÉ. etc. Thi* mighi Kivt »ar ned Ifan Kltaldun 
ajfiiiwt »uing thetu -liul it tjci.-u as easy far him to clieett the Rtmiw« as u » 

fora*. , „ . „ . 

'ITie Fut u tf aih-Shj'm, a nuvrfisiic el »bonit km 1 of the eofiqueet uf Syrn 
sKribed to it-WSipdl. ipeatsi of fout armies, the ttnst three of which con- 
«ilid uf 100,000 knipl4 h e»ti. This may have given ose to ihe fitpire t*f 
400,000 men 1 ioned l-v Um KMdun, However, FieuUis-V, Aqiril «Uo mations 
ftno.oio and 700,000 as the iiiimLwr uflleradiili troops. Cf Fa nf# ask-Sha’m 

(CutTO. ISS4/1!*34}. 1. UJJ f, ._. 

:1 jh p. 350 . 4bove, and 2: ».«, belctw. The 1™, hased on 

Qur*jui sfl 1 17), it iioile fn^uentiv vised in religions iilenulO'e. In (his 
passage om miglif bc ten.|«<-4 to read U-t-intiiér " tt.roupli their wiUmgnw 
tn tein «ni( lijtv' 
diaeritical dois, it is irfityir. 


passage om- tn 1 cht tein [Hed L. 

- “ ..... . . » However, in A, C, and IX «hcne the wurd is providcd «ith 
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i, vm An illustration oF this te the relation skip of th c Almobads 
with the Zanatah The Zatiåtah werc deeplv rooied in ihe 
desert am) more savagc than the Masmuduh, but the Musmii- 
dah had the religions call to follou the Mahdf THeV took on 
(his religions) colnring. As a result, the atrength of their 
gro up feeling increnW manv times over. Thereforc, ihey 
ivere at first ahle to overpower the Zanatah and to iriakr tb cm 
their fullover*. even lliough {the Zanatah) vene more 
stronglv roo led in the de sen and h3d a stronger group feeling 
than they, But {kier on) uhen the M asm ud ah lost their 
religions to lo ri ug, the Zunåtah rose up against them from 
everv sule and took their power au av from them, “God haa 
the [wwer to execute His oo mm ands.’* ** 

C 6 *] Religions propagantld cannot mat målise withovt 
grmspfeeling. 

lliis 11 is becituse, as wc have mentiuned befare, every 
mass (political) undcrtaking by neoessity requires gjoup 
feeling This is indicaied in the afore-mentioned u tradition; 
"God sent tio prophet uhu did not enjoy the fjjrmection of hb 
people," Lf this was the case with the prophets, who are 
aniong human beings those most likely to perform wonders, 
otte woutd fexpect it tn apply) all the mure so to o t hers. 
One cannot expect them to be able to work the womlor of 
arhieving superiority withuut gro up feeling. 

It happened to the Sufi shflykh lbnQast,** the authur of ihe 


B Qur’jfh ia.at (ai). 
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Kittft Khat* an-nalayn on Sufum Ile rost in revolt in Spam 
and made propaganda fur the truth shortly before tht- time 
when the propaganda of the Maluli (of the Almohads) 
start ed. His folio wers were ealled al-MuråbitSn/* (Ibn Qasl) 
had somt success, because the Lamtumh (Almomkl*) were 
praxcupied with the ir own diffioiUies witlj ilte Altnohads. 
(But) therc were net groups sind tribas there to defend him. 
When the Almuhads look over Control of the Maghrih, he 
soon obevid them and partiel pated in xheir cause. He look 
the oarh of altegiani* to them at his srrongliold, the fortress 
of Artos .de h Frontew). He hånd ed his frtmtier provmee 
over to them and bccame their first miss iona ry in Spain. His 
revolt was ealled the revolt of the XfitrMMn. 

To this Hiaptér belong fases of revolutionaries from 
atnong the commtm peopte and of jurists vvhu imdcrtake to 
reform evil (prac tices). Marv religions people who tollow 
the wavs of religion eortn? to revolt against li o pist am irs. 
Tliey cafl for a ehangu in, and prohibition of, c vil (praeticcs) 
and for good practices. They hope for a divine reward for 
w hat they do* They gain tnany folio wers and sympatluzers 
□mong the great mass of the people, but they risk betng 
kilted, and most of them actualiy do pendl in consequence ot 
their aetivities as sinuers and unrewarded. l>ecause tiod had 
not des ti ned them for stich (activitks as they imdcrtake) He 
rommands sueh aeiivmes to he rødemken unly wliere tlnere 
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e\ists the power ro bring them to .1 successful conclusion. 
Mnhamniud said’. "Sbould ane antong yt»u sec evil actlvitits, 
he should ch&nge them with his haml. ff he < .miujt do thai, lit 1 
shnuld change them with his tonguc. And if he cannot do 
tliat, he should change them with his heart,’' **• 

Rulers and dynasties are strtmgly entrenched. Thcir 
foundations can bc undertnincd and dotroyed ouly through 
s trorig efluiis backed by the group leding of trihes and 
lam i lit? s, as we have ment ioned before. SimiLirly, prophets 
111 their religiou.s propaganda depcnded on groups and Fami¬ 
lies, thotigh they were the ones who could have bovn sup- 
poned by God with anything in ost stente, if He had wished, 
but in His wisdom *' I ie peritiitted matters 10 takt? thcir 
customary course. 


IT someone who is ori the right patfa wpre to uternipt 
(religions reforms) in this way. {his} isolation wouTd keep 
him from (gaining the support of) group leding,* and he 
would perish, Jf somcotie merely pretends to (achieve re¬ 
ligions reforms} in order to gain (poli tical) leilders hip, he 
f, titii. n es to Ive hampered by obsticht und to fali vid itu to 
perd ilion. (Religions reforms) are 3 di vine matter that ma¬ 
tet itdizes orily with God s plcusiirv and support, through sin- 
eere ik-votion for li im and in view of good intentions tø- 
wards the* Muslims. No Muslim, nn person nf insight, could 
douht tilis (tnith). 

in Isiam, the hrst person L> start that sort of tliing in 
tiagbdad waø a emain Hhaiid ad-Daryfish* Tdhir had re- 
volted. Al-Amln was kiiled. Al-Ma’miin in Khurasan was 
slowed down m his advance toward the : ,nd he ap- 
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pot med * Alt Li. MB&å ar-Ridå, .1 desmuiant ot' al-Husayn, 
successor to ilte throne, The ’ Abhåsids showed their dbap- 
prtival {of i hat move). Tbey banded logelher in order to 
revolt and to renuiuice oltcdicnce to al-Ma’raun and tochoost* 
some one else In his stead, Allegiaiuta* was swom to Ibrahim 
b. aUMuhdt, Trouhle brake out in Bughdad. The troublesome 
elements among the underworld and the soldiery were given 
a ffee hånd against the decent atizens. They rabbed the 
people and filled their pockeis vvith loot, which they sold 
fipenly in the markets. The inbabi tants turnet! for proteetlon 
to the authorities, but the se did not help them. The religions 
and good citizem. thereupon, united in order tu stop the 
emu mal s and tn put an end to their misdeedr.. At that mo¬ 
ment, a man named Khalid ad-Daryttdi appeiitetl in Baghdad, 
He appealt'd to the people to obey the law. Many responded 
to his call. They fbught ihe troublesome elements and de- 
feated them. Khalui had thetn beaten and putiished. After 
htm, there appeared anenher man from among tlie populace 
of Baghdad * byname Abu lUttm Sahl b. Salamah sd-Ansårt. 
1 le hung a copv of the Qur'iin around his neek, and appealed 
tit the people to ubey the law and to aet ilt accordance with 
the Qur'ån and The Sunnah of the Prophei. High and low, 
Hiishimites and others. all id Dow cd him.. 1 le established hint- 
self in the palacc of fahir and took over the govemment 
Office {s). Ile want aboui Uaghchd, kept out all ihnse Viho 
were frig h ten in g way farers. and put an end to the paymem 
of pro teet ion money u to the undcrwnrUi, Wlicn Klmlid ad- 
Da ryf i ah suid to him that he (Khdhd) was not against the 
governmerit, Sahl rcplied that he (for his pari! was hglmtig 

Tlie rending of iliu te\t min wiititt itk! M'ftm iloubtful. tbu 
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all those who aeted comrary to ilit Qur’iin and the Sunn.ih 4 
whoever they might be. 'this happcned in the ycar 201 
[xi-\, Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi sent an arrny against (Sahl}, 
He vvns dtfcLiicd and captured, and his potter ipikkly dis- 
solved, Ile barely estaped w ith liis Hfc. 

Laier on, many dcluded individ nats folio wed thai ex- 
ample. Thev took it upon themselves to establish the irulli. 
TTiey did not know that they would need gro up feeling for 
that, 1 hev did not realize how their enicrprise must neces- 
sarily end and ivliit they WOuld conic to. W'ith respect to 
such pcoplc. it is ncnessary to adopt one uf the fullowing 
courses. One may nit her treat them, if they are i nsane, or 
otie may punish them cither by execution or bo ii tings whcn 
thcy c au se trouble, or one may ridicule ihoni and treat them 
a s bufføons« 

Some of ihese pcople all led themselves with the Ex- 
peetpd Fåtimid.*'* rhéy pretendod to be, tither ho hirnself, or 
one **i his missitmanes, despite their ignoriiiUT uf tvcrytliing 
conctmtng thi- Fåtiroid. Most mon who adopt sad) ideas will 
he fourwl to be, e i ther dcluded and crazv, or to be swimJhrs 
who, with the Help of such claims, scek to obiain (political) 
leadership—whids they em ve and would be unable to obtaln 
in the natural manner. Tbey believe that Midi cl.iims will be 
instrumental in bringmg to them the fulftilmem of their 
liopes, Thi-y do not consider the disastor that w ill o vom ko 
them in coust j i|uence. "The trouble they create will specdilv 
cau.sf their death and bring their iriekerv to a bitter end. 

At the hegiiining nt this eentury, a man ofSufi losnings, 
by numi- at-Tuwayjtirt. appearod in as-Sus. He went to Se 
Mosque of MSssah M on the simre of the Med i terrarium amt 
pretemkd tu be thi Expocted Fåtimid. He was ml<mg ad- 
\ antage of the rom mon people's firm belief in pro diet ions to 
the effeet ihat ilte Fa timid was about to appear and that his 

til., "slapatitk trtlsta." 
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mission vroiild originale af thai Mosque. A rnjjnber of orrfi- 
narv Berber grovips werc attracted ro hun like rnoths {to the 
fiflme)Their chkfs tiiejn fcared thai the revolt mi glit 
spread. The leader of the MiiiiiUdah at that time., Lmar as- 
Saksiwf,“ sccretlv sent someone to him. vi ha kiUed him in 
lus bed. 

Also at tiiu begmrung of this century, a man known as 
al-'Abbås appearni iimottg theGbumårah. Ile made a similar 
vlaim. The kmcsl smong the stupid and imbecile member* 
of those tribes foUfiweJ bis blethering, He marched on 
øldis, oite of the {Ghumånih) emes, and emered it by force. 
Ile vvas then killed, forty days after the start of liis mission. 
He perished like those béfore him. 1 ' 

Tliere are many similar cases."* The rmstuke (they all 
make) is that they disregard the signtfietmee of grtnip feeling 
(for succeu} irs sueh matters. IT decek is tmolved, it is 
herter that sueh a person sliould not auccecd and bc made to 
pay for his crime. *Thar is the stimers 1 reward." 51 * 

£ T 3 F.arh dynnsty has a ortain amotmt fif provine# and 
lands , and nu more. 

The w reasorv for this is that the gro up to whidt a given 
dynas ty belongs and the pcoplc who support and establish 
ir. must of necessity læ distributed mer the provin«.* and 
border regions whieh they reach and take into post^ssion. 
Qnly thus is it powlblt w p rot eet them against eitemics aild 
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to enfbrcc the laws of tliv dynasty relative to the cnllenion of 
taxes, restriet i ons, 41 and other things. 

When tlie (va ri oils] groups liave spread over the Ixmler 
regions and pravinces, die ir numbers are nccessurih ex- 
hausted, This. ilten, is ihe time when the territon (of the 
dynasti') has .“ttached its farthest ex tension, wherc the border 
regions form a helt around tlie venter of ihc realm. lf the 
dynasiv the tt lindcrtii kes to ex pand beyond its holding. n[s 
wtdening tenitory) remains uithoul mil i tarv protectioo and 
is la id open lo any chance attark by enemy or ndgbbor. This 
lias the detrimental result for the dynasty of the creation uf 
tmldness toward it and ofdirainished respect for it. {On the 
other hanti.) it the grottp is a very' targe onc and its numbers 
are not exhausted ivhcn distritmted over border regions and 
terrhories, the dynasty retains the strengih to go btvond 
the limit (so iar reached), until its expansion has gone as 
far as possiHe, 

I he natural reason for this (situation) lies in the faet 
thai the power of greup feeling is otie of the naturul powers. 
Any puvver resul ting in any kind qf action must procced in 
its action in such må nner. 41 

A dyrtasty Ls s tro tiger at its center tlian it ia at its horder 
regions. VV hen it has reaelicd its farthest ex parts ion, tt be~ 
1 , 293 tomes too weak and incapable to go any fanher. This may 
bc compared to lighi rays that spread front their centers, or 
to cirdes that widen over the surfact of the water whon 
something strikes Li, 

When the dynasty becomes senile and weak, it bogies to 
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iTumlilc at its ex tremi tics* The center reniams irttact until 
God permiti the destmction of the whole (dytusty). Then, 
the center is destroyed. But when a dynasty is overrun from 
the center, ir is of no avail ta it that the outlying areas remam 
intact. lt dissotves all at once. 'Ilte renter is likc the Ueurt 
from whicli the ( vital) spirit * sprød*. VVere the heari to bc 
overrun ard eaptured, all the extremities would bc rtsuted. 

This mav bc obsened in the Pers i an dynascy. Its center 
was al-MadVm (Ciesiphon). When the Muslims took over 
al-Madå’in, the whole Persi an empire dissolved. Possessiort 
of the outlying provinccs of the realm was ot no avail lo 
Yazdjard. 

Converseiv, the center of the Byzantinc dynasty in Syria 
was in Constflntinople. When the Muslims took Syria away 
from the By kantines, <he latter repaired lo their center in 
Co nstam ii 10 pie. The loss of Syria did not liarnl the ni. Their 
rille cnntinued ihcre without intemiptiou until God |K - r- 
mitted it to be ended.** 

Anot her example is the situation of the A råbs at the 
beginning of Islam. Sinre thev were a very large group, they 
very tjuicklv overran ncighboring Syria, and Egypt. 

Then, they* kept on gom g. into Western India (as-Sind), 
Abyssinia, Ifriqiyah. and the Maghrib, and later into Spain. 
Tliey spread over many provinens anu border regions, and 
settled in them as mi li t i amen. 1 heir numhors were exhausttd 
by that expansion. No further ccmquests could be made by 
them, and the Muslim empire ruadied its farthest ex tens i on. 
Those horders were nol passed, bur the dynasty receded from 
them, until God permiited it tu be desiroyed. 

The situation ol later ilynuMics was du? same. lucli dy¬ 
nasty dvpended on the tiumerical strengtit of its supponer*. 
When its mimbcrs were ex hu u stod through expansion, no 
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furtber coriquest or extension of |iower was possible. Tilis is 
how Goti proeeeds svith His trea ture«. 

r 8 n Thf grratnm of ,t dy nasi[\, the extrnt nf ih ter- 
rititry, and tke length nf ih duratnm depend 
npon thi numerical strenglh qf its 
supporten, 

The reason for this is that royal au til ci ri ty exists only 
through group feeling. Representatives of gro up feeling are 
the militiamen wlto settle in tlie provmtes ami tern to ries 
of the dyrtasty and are spread over them. The more numerous 
the tribea and groups ofa large dynas ty are, the s t ri Tiger and 
larger are irs provinees and lands. Their royal smthority, 
t hero fore. is wider, 

An example of thi* was the Muslim dyfrøsty when God 
united the power of the Arubs in Islam, The number of 
Muslims who participatfed in the raid sgaimt Tabtik* the 
Prophet's last raid, was 110,000« (consistsng of) Mudar 
and Qahtån horse men and font soldiers. Tliat mim her was 
augmented by those who hecame Muslims alter the (raid] 
and down to the time of tlie Prophet's death. When ( all these 
people) then set out to seek for themselves the royal au- 
thority held by (ot her) nations, there was nn protection 
against them or rofuge Tliey were allaw«d (to take pos- 
session of) the realtiis of the Pers Sans and the Byzantines who 
were the greatest dynasties in the world at that time, (as 
well as the reatms) of the Turks in the Ea*t p of the European 
f brismna and Berbers in tlie West ( Maghrib), and of ihe 
i, Goths in Spam. They wem from the Hijaz to as-Sus in the far 
west.« and from the Yemen to tlie Turks in tlie farthest 
north. TWy gamctl possessiun uf all seven zones, 

One may alsti look at the Sinhåjah and Almohad dynasties 
and their i tiiriondiip lo tlæ 1 U bayilid (-Fafltnids) belure lliem. 


'“tf b|hi p. siv, l*Iow l.iiwrr figur es are given, for cxample, by Tbn 
SS’?™"' l, y h * ‘I. si«, wIk, hus ri|l . n and 10,000 
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The Kutamab, supportens of the 'Ubay tiid(-Fat imitl) dy¬ 
na sty, were more nu merou s than the Sinhajah and the 
Masmudah. Conscguently, the ir dynasty was larger. They 
took possession of lfrfc|iyah and ihc Maghrih, as well as of 
Syria, Egypt, and the Hijaz. One may also look at the I ater 
Zamtah dynasty. Since the number of the Zarlut ;ih w»* 
smaller than tliat of the Masmudah, their royal authoritv feil 
short of Hiat of the Altnuhads, because (die Zanafcab) were 
numcrically inferior to the Masmiidah from the very start. 

One may also consider the situation of the two Zanitah dy¬ 
nasties at this time, the Mcrinids and the ’Abd-ul-Wåduls. 

The JVlerinida were mimeri.ca.IIy strongcr than the ‘Abd-al- 
Wådids when they first seizcd power. Therefore. their 
dynasty tvas strenge r and larger than that of the 'Alul-al- 
W arilds. Tiinc after time, (the Mermids) de fe at ed (the Abtl- 
al-Wadids). lt is said that the number of the Merinids at the 
beginning of their rule was three thousand and tint of the 
'Abd-al-WÆdids one rhousand, However, (possessiott of) 
dynas tic power with (its) life of case and the (great) number 
of (ids) followers Increaséd their number s. 

rims, the expansion and power of a dynasty correspoiid 
to the numerical strength of those whu obtain superiority 
at the beginning of the rule. Tb« length nf its duration aUo 
depends upoti il. The life of anything that comes into being 
depends upon the strength of its tein per. i Tie t em per of 
dvnasties is haseti upon group fcel in g. lf the group fe t i i Mg is 
strong, the (dynasty ’s) ternper Ukewise is strong, and its 
life of long du rat ion. Group leding, in tuni, depends on 
minierical strength, is we have stated. 47 

The real reason why (large dy nas ties lust longer) is tliat 
when collapso comes it begilts in the oudymg regions, und i,«f 
the large dynasty has many such provinens far from its center. 

Each defeetion thai oceurs necessar% rerjuires a cc-min time. 

The rime rwpiired (for eollapsc of the dynasty) ivi.1.1 l>e tong 
in such cases, bccausc there art many provtnees. eadi of 


* Appremly, no .^»ecitir patsige is referrcil ru heft, 
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whist co)lapses in ils own good lime, The duration of a large 
dynasty, iherefore, is limg. 

This (fkct) may be observed in the Anib Muslim dymsty. 
It lititéd the longest ■* *)’ (al i Muslim) dy nas tits, cotmung 
boib thc 'Abbasids in thc center and the Umavvads far avvay 
in Spam. Tindr rule collapsed o nly afier the fourrh [tenth| 
century.*’ The *Tbaydid(-Fattmids) lasted aboui £80 years. 
The Sinliajah dvnasty did nut last as long as that of the 
'Uhaydtd(-Taltraids), namcly, from thc time when Ma*add 
al-Mu'izz eutrusted tfriqiyah to Buluggtn b. ZtrI in the 
year 358 [969], up to the time when the Almohads took 
pOEsession of al-Qal'ah *■ and UoUgie in the year 
[llfViiJ, The ountemporary Almnhitd [Hafsid) dynasty has 
lasted nearly 270 years. 

Thus, thelife of a dynasty depends upon (the number of) 
its supporters. "This is how God formerlv procecded with 
His ser vants." 

[ 9 2 *4 dymsty ru rely eslabtiskes itsct/Jirmly iti hindu 
xvttk maiiy dijferent i films an d grotips. 

The 11 reason for this is the differences in opinions and 
dcsirti Bdiiiui cach opinion and desirt, there is a group 
feeUng defending it. At any time, therefore, diere is mucli 
opposition to a dynasty and rebellion ag.iinst it. evert if the 
dynasty possesses gro up feeling, because eaih group feeling 
under the Control of the ruiing dynasty dunks [hat il has in 
i, s$9 uself (enough) strength and power. 

One may compare what has happemid in this co [inert ion 
in I triqiyah and the Maghrib from the begmntrig of Islam 
to the present time. Hi c inhabitants of those lands are 


Titt "Arah Muiflim ilynarty" .^„prises the 'Alibåaid* imj il, L - Umay- 
Sificc, for 1 bej Khdhifrn. tin* ‘ \toha»iid rlynassfy sia -in iuU-jwndcut irøwrr 
truSctl ]i ibe (jintiyicmh fr:ruury n.f. s fen in*iuric:e r j>, .t;i U-lnw), lir had IQ 
. . iht ■ s P sinish L’mayyjd^ iuortkr lo im v* ilie "ArjÉJ Mu*iim ilvTUitv'" 

EÉK- ion^ci! liiintion qf all MlhLmq dyruvti«. 

* cr y. 315, dbuve, 
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Bt;rber tribun njui groups. The first viet ory of tbn Al si Sarh M 
over them and the European Chris ti an .s (in the Maghrib) 
was of rin avatil. They tontiltued to rebel and apostatized 
lime after lime. The Muslims massut-red many uf them. 
Alter ; i Muslim religion had beeu esta bl ished amon g rhem, 
they went on revolt i ng and secedirig, aiid they aduptod dis¬ 
sident (Khårijite) religions opinions many times. Ibn Abi 
Zayd Si said tint the Berbers in the Magit rib revolt ed twelve 
times and thai Islam became Jirnily established among rhetn 
ortly during the govemorship of Musti b. Nusavr and there- 
after. Tilis is whai is meant by the statement reportcd on the 
authority of 1 Lumr, that ‘Ilriqivah ’dtvides' 14 the heans of 
its inhabilants." The statement refers to the great number 
or i rilies and grøups there, which eau ses them to be dis- 
obedient and urtroanageiible, The Tråq at that time was dif- 
ferent, and so was Syria. Hic iniliiia of the (TratJ iinil Syriuj 
eonsisted nf Pendant; and Byiantines(respectively). AU (the 
in ha bi tants! were a mixed lot of tttwn and city dw ellers. 
When the Muslims deprived them of the ir povver, there re¬ 
ma ined no one capahlc ot making a detense ur of oftering 
opposition. 

The Berber tribes in the West are innuinerabk, All of 
them sin• Uedpuins and mombers cif groups and families. 
Whenever one tribe is destmyed, another takes its phce and 
is as fefractory and rebellions as the iormer one had lieen, 
Thertfore. it has taken the Arabs a long time to cstablish 
iheir dynasty in the land of lfrJc|iyah and the Mughrib. 

"iTié same was the case in Syria in the age of the Ismek 
i tes. At that time, there ex isted (there) n very large number 
of trities witli a gren i variety of group feelings, sudi 45 the 
trilies of Pales line and Canaan, the duldfen of Esau. the 


’LttunånJs govemor irf Egjpt. who trieil u> MnquwTri|wlltHii* dwtly 

af ter 6*7. . 

u (X. n, S SS to Ch. i. abevc, The statement is re^eaT&lly quotett in ttie 

'fimr, er. VI, ia. i03. 1 lo; de Siane (tr.J. I. s*. li**. 
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Midyanitcs. the el uld ren of Lot, the Edomites, ihc Arme- 
nians[f], the Amaldkites, Girgashites, and the Nabataeans 
fi'um the Jazfrah and MoauL 8 * Thor«fore, it wsts difficuli for 
the [jsraelites to estahlbh their dynasty fimtly. Time after 
time, their royal auibomy was eudartgered. The (spirk of] 
opposition (alive in the country] communicated itself to (the 
Israel! te s). Thcy opjwjsed their own governmenr and re- 
voked against it. Ttiey thus never had <1 continucius and 
firmiy establhhed royal authority. Eventualfy they were 
overpowered, first by the Persons, then by the G recks, and 
Rually by the Romans, wheu their potvur camc to an end in 
the Diaspora. “God has the jtower to execute His co to¬ 
mands/' 11 

On the other hånd, it is easy to estabUsh a dynasty in 
lauds that are frec from group feelings. Government diere 
will be i mmquil affbir, betatrøe seditiom and rebellions are 
few, and the dynas ty there dues not ueed mucli g ro up fed mg 
This is the case in i-ontemporury Egypi and Syrn. Thev are 
(now) free from tribes and gioup feelitigs; indeed, one would 
nev er suspéet tbat Syria lud orne been a mine of ti tern, as 
we have (just) stated. Royal autbority in Egypt is most 
peacdul and firmiy roo led, "beta u se Egypt has fcw dissidents 
or people who represent tribal grnups. Egypt has a sultan 
and subjects. {Egypt's) ruling dynasiy consists uf the Turkish 
rulti"s and their grnups. They jutoceird each other in power, 
and the rul c rireulttes araong them, passiug from mut brand i 
to anotlier. The caliphate bdongs m name to an Wbbisjd, 
,t det.Cendant of the ’AhbSsid Calipfas of Hjghdad. 

The same is the case in con tempora ry Spam. The group 
(Æ » leding of the rider of (Spain). !bn al-Åhmar (tlio Kast-ids 
of Granada), was not strong or uid es pretui tu beg in wtth, 
( I he Nasrids) hdooged to uue of the Arab houses that had 
suppurted the Lmayyad clynasty, n few survi vors of yvhjch 
rom amed. Hils situation tame ahout as foliowat Whcn the 
Spån i ards were no longer ruled by the Arab dynas ty (of tlie 

**Cf p, +Tt, IwJew. **t)ur'jn is.ai [alf. 
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Umayyads) and the Ltmrfmah and Almoliad Berbers became 
their rulers. thev dctested this domination. Their oppression 
weighed heavily upon them, 3 tid their hearts were full of 
hate and indignation a garns t (the new rulers), 

Near tlæ end of the (Al mob ud) rule, the Almohad lords 
ham I ed over irtany of their stronghoLds to the abommablc 
(Christian niler), in order to garn his support for their jt- 
tetøpts to capture the Capital citv uf Marrakech. Thai caused 
remnants of the people in Spam u bo represented the andent 
gruup feelhig to unitv, Iltese were descendams nf \rab 
houses who had to some degree kept away from urban 
civilisation am) the cities. and who were firrnly ron i ed in 
milhary life. They mel ud ed Ibn Hud (of Saragossa), Lbn 
al-Ahmar (of Grunada), and lbn Mardantsh (of Valenda 
and MLirda), and others like them, lbn Hud setzed power, 
made propaganda for the ’Abbasid caliphate in the Fast, and 
catised the pen pie to revolt against the Almohads. Alle gi arne 
to them was denouiuced, and they were driven out. lbn Hiid 
ihus became the independent ru ler of Spam. 'Iben, lim al- 
Ahmar rose to power and opposed lbn Hud's propaganda. 
Ile made propaganda for lim Abi llafs, the Almohad ruler 
of Ifriqiyah, and sei?.ed power with the Help of a group of 
relatives who were called "the chiefs." ile needed no more 
people than these, bceause there uere so few groups tti Spam 
(at that lime) jKissessinp a govemmeni (sultdn) and subjects. 
Ibn aUAhmar then sought support againai the abommaldc 
(Christian ru ler) from Ziiuatuli chieftaine who carne to him 
from iicross the sea. These Zanatah ehlefbuns becume lus 
associatcs in defonsc of the frontier regions and the maltning 
uf the ga it isons. 

Now, the Zanatah (Merinld) ruler of the Maghrib had 
hopes of galning power in Spam. Bul these Zanatah chief- 
tatns vs hi> were Ibn al-Alutiar's assm iates defended him. His 
power, evenuiallv, was tirmly est a bl ished. Ihe people be~ 
came u«ed to his rule and coukl do nothing againsi him. He 
lx? 4 ]ucathed his power to his dcstejidants, who have held it 
down to the present, One shoitld nor tlihtk that he w.;s with- 
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out group support. This was nut so, Ile staned out with ;» 
gtoup, hut tt was a small o ru-. However, it was sufficient for 
his needs, beruse diere were few groups and tribes in 
(Spam) and, cønsequtntly, not mueb group feeling was 
needed there, in order to gain the tipper hånd over the 
Spaniards. 

"God has no need of the worids." 17 

L 10 j By tis very nature, t/w royal enthonty t'hiitns all 
gtory far ilself and goes infor lutmy and 
prefers tranquillily and qttict, i<> 

As 5 * to cbiming all glory for itsqlf, dus is herause, a.s 
we *' ave tnemioned befure, roval amliority exists through 
group lit? lin g. Group fe t i m g (such as leads to roval au- 
thority) is something cotnpostte that results from (the 
amalgamation uf) itiany groups, one of whsch is si rouger 
than all tlve others. Thus, (a grotip fceling) is able to over- 
come and gairt power over (aU the others), .md, eventually, 
brings theift all under its sway. Thus, social organisation and 
supertortiy over men and dynastics come ahmit, The secret 
liere is that a group fceling extetiding over the em tre tribe 
corresponda to die temper in ihe tliiugs that tome into heing. 
Tempcr b the product (of the mixture) of the elements. It 
hus been explained in the proper place w ihat, when the ele¬ 
ments arc comhined in equal proportions, tto mixture an 
tiike pliiiL. One (element) must bc suptrint to the others, 
and when (it ex c reb es) its supertortty over rhem. mixture 
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occurs. In the same way, wie of the varimis tribal grøtip 
fedings must bc superior to all (otbers), in order to be able 
to bring them toget h er, to unitt? thcm, and to wcld thcto into l » &£> 
nne grcnip feeling fomprising all the various groups. All 
the various groups are then under the uiiluence of the su¬ 
per lo r grtnip feeling. 

This hlgbest gro up feeling can go only to people who 
have a “hønse" and kadersbip .imong (the trite-}. One of 
dtosc people must be the leader who has superiomy over 
thcm. He is singléd out as leader of all the various group 
feelmgs, because he is superior to all the o dier $ by hirth, 

When be is siftgled out for (the position of leadership), he 
is too proud to let otfcers s hare iu his teadcrship and Control 
over (the people} or to let thein partiel pate in it. because the 
quaUties or haughtiness and pride art- inmte in mftmal 
nature. Tlius, be develops the quaiity of egotistn {taaUuh), 
which is innate tn human beings. 

Morcover, politics retjuires that only otte person exercise 
cotitrol. Werc various persons, li able to ditftr among each 
qther, to exencisc it, destruktion of the whole could result. 

*'[f diere were other gods except God in the two (heaven 
and earth), the) (litraven amt earth) vvould have teen de- 
stroved.” Bl 

‘Thus, the aspirations of the various gro up (helings ire 
blunted. People becomc tame and dn not aspire ro sintre with 
the leader in the trxereise of controL Tiieir group feeling is 
foreed to refrain (from such aspirations). The leader tubes 
charge all by himself, as far as possible. Eventually, he leaves 
no part in the power tn anyone else. I le thus elutms all the 
glory for himseif and does not pennir the people to shitre in 
ji. This may corøe to pas s already with the (irst raler of a 
tlynasiy, or it may come to pass only with the second or the 
third. dependtng on the resistance and streng tb of the various 
grtnip fedings, but it is something uimoidahle in a dynasty. 

This is hou God proceeds with His sen ;mts. 
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A > n to gering in for tuxury, this is l>ccau*e. wben a 
nation lus gatiied the tipper hånd and lahi-ri |K>>st'.vsimt nfrhe 
holding of irs p redenes« )r$ who had royal authority, its 
prospcTity an ti welk-bemg gro\v. I’eople beeoine amistotned 
u> a great number of ttalngs. From thc necefsities nf hf<? and 
a life of mterity, they progress to tbe luxuries and rt Ofe nf 
comfort and bcauty, Fhey rotnc to adept tlie custotus and 
(eitjoy) the conditions of tiietr predooessors. Ltixuries mpiire 
developmetit of the customs necettary lo prod ure thetn. 
t’eople tben a!so tend toward Uixurv in food, dothing, bed¬ 
ding (carpett). and househuld goods. Théy take pride in 
sudi things and vie with o ther nations in deiiracies, gorgeous 
rat ment, and line mounts* Every new generation wunts to 
surpass the premliiig Otte in this respect, and so h goes 
right down n> the end ot the ilynastv, l lu? lurger the realtit 
ru led bv a dy nas ty T ihe greater is the share nf its pooplc in 
these lu.Miries ] Ile limit eventually to be rcached is set fur 
a pat ticular dynas ty by its own power and by the customs 
of its predoceøaors. 

This is how God proreetis with ilis creatures. 

As K ro pre fer ring tranquillity and qutei, this is Leumse 
n nation obtains royal autJioriiy on ly by presring its claims, 
liav in g in mind the purpiisc of ohtaining siiperiority and royal 
authority. When this purjxrsc is necomplwhed/all effbm 
cease. 


l woridered at the busy effhrts fate made in ennneetion 
witti my reUtbnship with hor. 

Then > whtn yur relatioiiship bad ended, fate became 
quicf/ 4 
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Wlurn people liave ohtained the roval imthority, they tit> 
(longer) do the itrcsome chores they had been used to undcr- 
mW wl li ’till in svardi ol it, They prefor rost and ipiiet and 
trancjuillity. Now they *eek to en joy ihe fruits of royal au- 
thoritv, suth as buddings, dwellings, and clothing. 1 hey 
huild casiLes and jnstall ru rining water. B They plant gardens 
and efljoy låfe. Thev pro for resi to tiresome dio res. They take 
pr i de in clothing. food, ho use hold go ods, and bedding 
(varpets). as much as pos si ble. They get iised to this (atti¬ 
tude) and pass it on to latcr generations. 11 contimies to grow 
in their tnidst, umil God permi t s His conunand to be exe- 
cuted. 

[Ilj f f'hen the mttuntl ( (endendes) nf the royal author- 
ily i & diii ft i ail fflor\' for itsetf titid to obtaifi 
luxury and trtinifuillity have Ivftt Jirmly estab- 
Udted, (tie dynasty apffraackes senilt ty. 

This 66 ran be esplainod in se vor al ways. 

First; As wc have statod, the (royal anthority), by its 
very nature, must daim all glory tor itselt, As kmg as glory 
ivas the i'ommort (property) of the group, and all membors 
of the group mado an i de nti val elfort (to oblain glory), ihetr 
aspirations to gsiin the uppor Iland ovor otkers and to defend 
tlieir own posaessions were expressed in excmptary fmruli- 
ness and I ark of rest ramt. They all aimed at lame. Thcroibre, 
they ænaidered death encountered in pursuit of glory, swoet, 
and they pr e ferred anmhdation to thc loss of (glory), Now, 
turne ver, when nne of thettt cbhns all glo ry for himsdf, lit- 
treats the t nhers severelv and holds them in check. L’urther, 
hc exdudes them from possessing property and appropnates 
it for himsdf. People, thus, become too la/y to rave for farne 
They becoine dispi rited and come to love hudtbleness and 
ser vi tude- 

The next generation (of inembers of the dynasty) grows 
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up in thi® (cnndition). They consider their allowances rhe 
gavemment’s paymcnt ta thtim Tur m Hi ta ry service and $up- 
port. No o therthought oecurs u thetn. (Bul) :i persmi wauld 
rurelv hire himself out to sacrifice his life, This (situation) 
dehiiiutes thedynasty and undermines its strength. Its group 
feeling decays beeausc the people who represent the group 
feeling have lost their éncrgy, As a result, the dynas ty 
prøgresses toward weakncss ard senil itv. 

Second: As wc have said beftirv, royal j tuthor i ly by its 
very nature requires luxury. People get accustomed 10 a 
great number ol things. Ilieir ex pen. ses are high er than their 
allowances and their iticume is not sufficient to pay for their 
expenditures. Those who are poor perish. Speudtlirifts 
squander their income on luxtiries. This (mivdiiion) becomcs 
i. *x> aggravated in the I ater generations. Eventually, all their 
ineome cannot pay tor the luxurjes and nther tbings thev 
hav e hecoiue ustel to. 1 hey grow ntedy. When their ruters 
urge tlitm to defray the costs of raids and wars, they catmot 
get aro und il (but they have no money). TheroJbre, (the 
rulers) impose penal ri es on the (peopte) and dtprivt many 
of their of their property; rit!in by appropriating it for Them¬ 
selves or by hunding it over to their own childrrn .imi sup- 
poi te i s in the dynasty, In that way, thev make the people 
tuo weak (fmancially) to keep their own affrirs going, and 
their weakness (rhen reams ujwn the niler and) weakens 
hhn. 

Also, when luxury iricreases in a dynasty and people's in¬ 
come becomes insufficient for their needs and expenses, ihe 
niler, thai is, the govemment, must inerease their allowances 
in order to tide them over and remetly their unsouml eondi- 
tion. I he amontit of tax navenue, however, is a fix ed one, It 
ueiihei ineneases nor decreases. When it is inereased by new 
customs dutles, the amount tu be eolWted as 3 result of the 
inerease lias tixed limits (and cannot lie inereased øgain). 
And when the tn revenues mu.st go to pay for meritly in- 
ercased allowances thai had to lie inerrased For everybody in 
v1ew of new luxuries and greai ex pendi tu res, the militiadc- 
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ercases inminibcr from vhat it haii heen hcfore the inrrease 

in aliowatjces.® 

Luxury, mc3nwhilc, is still on the inrrease. As a result, 
allowances become larger, and the militia decreases in mim- 
her. This happens a third and a fourth time, Évcmually, the 
army is red med to ihe smallest possible size, 'Fhe result is 
i hat the military defense of tlie dyna s tv is weakened and the 
fiower of the dynasty declines. Neigh boring dynas ties, nr 
groups and tribes under the Control of the dynasty itself. be- 
titmt bold and at tark it t and God pennits it to suder the 
des truet ion that He has destined for ( all) His erea tures. 

Furthermore, lux ury corrupts the character. (Through 
luxury,) the soul aequires diverse kinds nf evil and sophisli- i. 
cated customs, as wilt be inentioned in the section on soden- 
tarv culture."* People i ose the good qualitks that were a sign 
and indkation of (the ir qua i i finit ion for) royal authonrv.* 9 
They adupt the contrary bad qualitics, TIils points toward 
fetrogression and ruin, according to the way God has 
(pl.iniied it) for liis creatures in this amneetion. The dy- 
nasty shows symptoms of dissolution and disintegration, It 
bccomes affeeted bv the chrnnic diseases of seuility and finally 
dies. 

Third: As we have mentioned. 36 royal auihoritv. by irs 
very nature, requires tranquillity (and rest). When people hc- 
come aocustomed to tranquillity and rest and adopt them as 
character traits. they betome part of the ir nature- This is the 
case with all the thiug.s to whkh otie grovt s used .md ac- 
customcd. 

The new generations grow up In coraforl and the case of 
luxury and rranqudlity, The trait of ssvagery (whith former 
general ions had jxt&sessed) undergoes transformation. They 
forget the customs of desert Ufe that enablcd ihern to achiove 

w Tliat is, iiner tUe tUmimwr* <» 1* paiti are liiglicf tlwn befare, and 
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royal fttthority, snob as grcat energy, the habit of raparity, 
and the ability to travel irs the v* Udemess and find om*‘s way 
In u.iste regions, No difference rema in s between them and 
onlinary city dw ellers, exeepi for ttair f fight! ng) shill 71 and 
emblems. Ttair tniHtajy detense weakens, ttair tmergy is 
lost f and dieir strength is Undemiined. The evil effects of 
this situation on t!ie dyn as ty show themselves in the form of 
seniliry. 

People, nieamvliik, con til tue to adopt cver newer forms 
ofhixury and sedentary culture and ofquiet, tranquilliry, and 
softness in all ttair conditiorts, and to sink evcr decper irito 
the tn. They thus becotne estranged frotu desert I i fe and 
desert toughtiess. G rad u ally, they lo se more at id more of 
i.stM (tiie old virtuos), The; 1 Ibrget the cpmlity of bravery that 
was their protection and de rense. Evcnluallv, thev eome tu 
depend upon some other militia, if they have om.-. 

An example of this is the nations whose history is avail- 
able in the hooks you have, What 1 have s<iid tv il I ta fo und 
to be correct and adtnitting of no doubt. 

In il dynasty afled ed by sen i li ty as the rosult of I ny urv 
and rost, it snmctimts tappens that the rulor chuoses talpers 
and partisans from groups not related to (tho rul mg dynasty 
but} uscii to toughness. He uses (du-se pen pie) as an arniy 
whieh will be betler aiile to sviffor Lta hardslilps of wars, 
hunger, and privation. Hils coiild prove m c ure Tor the seniiity 
of tlie dynasty wheit it mm es. (but only) umil God permirs 
His command re gardin g (the dynasty} tu ta exetuted. 

This is ivhat liapjH'nod ti> the I urJdsh dynasty in tho 
Eiast, Most ment tars of irs army were Turkist) ellems. The 
( I ur kis hl ru lers then vimse hursotnen und scldiers from 
umuiig tho white slaves (Mamelukes} \vlu> were bruught to 
Them. Thev were moro esager lo fight and lieder uble to 
Kuffer privations titan the ohiIdren of tho earlier whito siaves 
(Mamelukes) who had gTown up in oasy rirciunstanrox as u 
rul’mg class in tho shadow uf the go ve mm en t. 

'Ilio s a me w as the case with the Abnotad (Ha fsid} dv- 
11 Cf. H. Ooiy in Junrmit ^tiitiqnr, X|V 6 { t&Gfl], i as. 
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ni/?ty in [friqiyah. 1 litir rulers often selected their armies 
from the Zaiuitali and ihe Arabs. Thev used mativ of them, 
and disregarded iheir own petiple who had become used to 
Ulxljit. Thus, the dynastv obtuned mother, new life, un- 
affeeted by senil i t v. 

God inhcrits the earth and wbomever is upon it. 

C l ~ J Dynas tits furve a natur di Ufe s fan /ih' individuak, 

ii 73 shouli! be known that in the opinion «'f physicians 
and astrologers, the na tuml lift (spån) of individuals is one 
hundred and tweniy years. thai is. ihe pertud astrologers call 
the great lunar vear, Within the same generation, the dota¬ 
tion of life differs arcording to the coniunotions. [t mav be 
cither more or les s dun one hundred and tweirty years, llie 
life (spån) of persons who are tinder some particular con- 
junerion will be a ful! hundred years. Of odiérs, it wili be 
fifty. or eighry, or seventy years, accordingly as rhe indica- 
tions of cønjunctiøns noied by these observers mav require, 
'Lhe life of a Muslim lasts betwetMi sixiy and seventy years. 
Tilis is stuted in the Wft/j.* 3 Ilte natural life spån of oue 
hundred and twenty years is surpassed onlv on the occasion 
of r;i re confi gurat ions and txtniordinsn - positions on the 
firmament. Such was tht- case with Noah and ivith a fevv 
{individunls) amung thu pen pies of ’Ad and Thamihl. 

The ;4 same is the case with the life (spån) of dynasti«. 
Their du rat i ons may differ atvording to the conjunctions. 
However, as a rule no dynusty lasts beyond the life (spån) 
of three generations.™ A generation is i den tun 1 ivith the 
uverage duratiou of lhe hit- of □ single individuel, namelv, 

n Cr R. A, N’tdtoEiGH* Tr&mjhiwru of Ej&ttrn Pottry und Pmn. pp_ 

77 cr C'jTiCQrdanff^ II, SO&h. IL SS f 

tÉ CT. tss&wi, pp. 117 f. 

H CL [']■*- Uh ff., afwive, Hit" fo]Umfttg asftnnptmn of .1 p-riod of foriy 
yettv iim jqmrv with Itu? rpmirkj Ihn KhaliUm inake* liere bimut iht 
len^tll of fe 1 miiasi Flfc P wfaeihur ane tnnslitcs r " 6 hL- av c rage duraljon of Yrtv” 
or “middl? lifc " —lhe luner r barriy posssble rendering, totmiiiglv sup- 
pnrted by Else qytftittirøii froin iSit- ijur'ln and die dLoriinriftn found £ 1*13 s f. K 
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forty years, (ihe time) required for growth to bo coroplotcd 
arid maturity readicd. Goti said; **Until wheft ht reaches Kis 
maturity and reaches the age of fortv years. . . TH 'niere- 
fore, we luvo saiil thai the (a veragt') diiniikm uf the lift- s tf 
an individlia! is identkal with the duration of a generation. 

Out* statement b cmifirmed by the significanre or the 
(forty-year) sojoum of the children of Israd in the desert.” 
Those foriy (years) were Lit end od to bring uiiout ihe di fl¬ 
appen ranre of the generation i hen alivc and the growth of 
another generation, (one) that had nol lvitiiessed and felt 
the inituiliation fin Egypt). Tlus is proof of ihe assumption 
that fa period of) forty years, which is identkal with tlie 
(average) Life of a single indivhhul, must be considered the 
duration of a generation. 

We have statcd that the duration of the Ufe of a dynasty 
does not as a nile extend beyond three generations. I he first 
generation retsina the desert quatities, des er t toughncss, and 
(, so7 desert savagery. (Ils tnembers are uscd to) privat ion and to 
sharing their glory (with each other); thcv are brave and 
nipaeious. Therefore, the strengt h of group feuling eominues 
to be preserved am o tig thum. Thcy are sharp and grcatly 
feared. People submit fo them 

Luder the uitluence ot royal authoritv and u Jife nf oase, 
the sevond generation charges from ihe desert attitude 10 
sedemary eulture. from pri vallon to luxury and jik-nty, from 
a sutte in which everybody shared in the glory to one in 
which one man claiim all the ginry for himself while the 
othtrs aip too lazji to stuve fnr (glorj), and from prontl 
superiority to humbie subservience. Thus, the vigor pf 
gi-oNp feding b brokeji to som« extern. People become used 
tu lowUncs* and dbedience, »ut many of (the uld vir tues) 
remain in them. becanse ihey lud lud dircct personal contact 
with ilte firsi generation and its conditions. and had observed 

Qur*ifi *£.15 (ny 
13 Cf, pp. Isa ara) ssk, almve, 

** Cf. pp. a-R ff„ above. 
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with their own eyes i ti prow« and si ri ving for gi o 17 and 
its intention to proteci and dcfend (irsclf). They cnnnot give 
all of il up at orne, akhough a good deal uf it may go. They 
live in hope that the Konditions thai existed in the first 
generation may turne back, or they i i ve Linder the illusion 
that those comiitions still esdst. 

Tlie third generation,, then. has (completelv) forgo tren 
the period of duscrt Ufe and toughness, as IT il had riever 
exLsred. Thev have lost (the taste tor) the sweetness <^f farne 
and (for) grolip feeling, beeause they are dominated by force. 
Luxurv reaches its peak union g diuiri, Irøause they ave so 
much given to a Ilfe of prospcnty Lind ease. They beconie 
Jependem on tlie dy nas ty and art- like women and ch i ld ren 
who need to bc dcfended (by someone filse). Group feeling 
dirappears oojnpletely. People forgct to pro teet and de fe ml 
themselves and to press their daims. With their emblems, 
apparel, hor seback riding, and ( hghting) skill, 7 ® they decisive 
peopie and give them tlie wrong impression. For the most 
part, they ure more cowardly than \vomen tipon their backs. 
Wlien someone eonieSr and demands something from iltern, 
they cannot repel him, The ruler, thun, has need of o ther, 
brave peopie For his support. Ile mkes many elients and 
folluwers. They help the dynasty to some degree, until God 
perm its it 10 be destroyed, and it goes with everything it 
stands for. 

As one ran see, we have rhere three generations. In the 
coiirst. of these three generations, the dy nasty grows senile 
and 1$ worn out. Therefore, it is in the friurth generation thai 
(ancestral) prestige is des tro ved. This was stated befare in 
conneefion with (the subject) ilut glory and (a rices tral) 
prestige are restricted to fo ur generations.* 1 ’ Wc have proved 
it with natural and evident arguments based on prem i se s that 
we esta blished befor e. Tlie read ur shoyld con sider that. As 
an impartia] person, he should not disregaril the tnith. 


■ H Cf. h. 71 tn t1»» dubler, dlujv#. Ul Cf pp fl 7 ., 
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Tliret generations last one hundred aiuj twfnty voars, 
as stafed befure. As * rub-, dynasties dn not last longer than 
thai manv yc ars, j fen more or u few leas, save when, by 
chance, nu ont* appears tu aitaek (thé dynasty). When senility 
beeomes preponderant (in a dytiasty) t there mav be no 
claimsnt (for ils poiver, and ilten nothiug ni 11 happen) . but 
if there ahould fx; onc. he mil encounier no one capeble of 
repelling hun. If the time up, (the end uf the dynasty) 
carinot lu . 1 fxjstponed for a single bour, no more than ic can 
be accelerated*^ 

In this way, the Ufe (spån) ofa dynas ty comesfwnds to the 
life (spån) uf an mdlvidual; it grows up and passes into an 
age of Magmtion and thence into retrogression. Therefore, 
people commonly say that the Ufe (spån) of a dynas ty is one 
hundred years, Ihe sav in g meatts the same as what (I have 
just explitined), 

One shoula omsider this and de ri ve from it a mlc for 
Ending the correct nutnber of anccstors in a pedigrce, if out* 
is uncertain about it but knows ihe tiniL- interval that tiie 
i, .*» pedigret? covers. For eadi hundred vetirs, o n t- should øgure 
three anoestors. If the result tallies with the total mim her 
of (aricestors indic.it ed in tlie pedigree, it) is cornect, if ir is 
oiie generation sliort, there tnust be an error in the mim bur 
of (ancestors indicated in the pedigree, and) there must I te 
one (aficestor) 100 niatiy in it. If (the result) indicatcs one 
generation roo inany, one* f ancestur) must have l »een i nnit t cd 
(from ihe pedigree). In the same way, onc tnav figure out 
the mimlwr ot yesrs, if otte knnws the eorrcct iiuiriljcr of 
ancestors.^ 

God detenpines night and dav.** 

M Cf S:l2 t, Irtiluw. 

J Hulnij TEuIb: , if onc ftrøwg llic iiurTLlmT uf inciter*, Ifiherejilrr 
coiifl id*.' ( h (thn ni le). Ur witl firwt it tuml Sy to in' coiTect ” 

fbn Klialdt.ii =ppUfd lllll ide« f „ | k |, ped.^rr* and rau.ie tu the Mn - 
« uSlw > ” iil[ 11 ontitted quitc a numbrr af Ut.ki; cf. Auitkkxraitk*, t3 . i. CL 
»Uo ahuve, p. [*vi (n. so), - * r 

94 Cf- Cji_Lr fc dlk 7.1-tfu [ do) 
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r 13 j ’T/j* 1 /nrtisffjinn o/” iiynmlitt Jtm» ilescrt lift' (t> ted~ 
entar\ rulture, 

It should he known thai fhese stages are fuitural ones for 
djtiasttes. The stiperinritv through which royal amhority is 
achieved is the result ufgrnup fecling and ofthe greai energy 
and raparious halms which gu with il. As a nik-, the.se thin^s 
are posstble ortly iti connectian with desert li fe. The fim 
stage of dynasti es t therethre, is that of dosen life. 

Whcn royal authority is obtalned, it is accompanied by a 
life of ease and inereased opportunt ties, Sedentury eulture is 
merely a diversifikation of luxuiy and a refined knowledge 
of the emftft employed for the diverse aspens aiul wavs of 
(luxury). I'his conccms, for distance, food, clothing, budd¬ 
ing, bedding (carpets), utensiis, :md other Household needs, 
F,ach one of these things reepdrvs --[itviaJ interdependent 
crafts servmgto refine and tmprove it ('lhesecrafts) incrcasc 
in nuinber with the (growing) variesy of pleasures and 
amusements and vvays and means to cnjoy ihc life of luxurv 
ttit- v>ul deshv% and (whh ilit j gron ing miniber of) diffetL’ut 
lldngs to which peojtle gct used. 

The M sedentarv stage of royal authority fullows the stage 
of desert life. It does so of necessity, as a result of the fart 
thai royal authority is of necessUy accompanicd by a life o I 
case. In the sedentary stage and under (scde/tUtry) coradi- 
tiuns, the people of a given dynas ty atwavs follow the tradi¬ 
tions ofthe preeedmg tlyramy. They olwcrve with their qwn 
eves the cireumstances (under whfcfa the preceding dy ti asty 
lived). and, as a i ule. leam from tlicm. 

Something of the sort happened to the Arabs during the 
ranipieM by which thev came to rule ihe l’crsians and By- 
jtwmints and made dieir daughters and sons their servants. 
At that linje, the Arabs had no sedentary eulture at all. The 
story g«es that when they wefe given a pillow they suppoged 

M Cf Hsitvi, pp. l i* f* 
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il vvas li bundle of rags ^ The uamphor they found in il le 
truasuries of llie IVrsi.m king tvas used by thfm tf- ,ih in 
their dough. Theis* are many similar things. The Ara I«, 
tlien, en si a ved the peoplc of the former dynasties and ern- 
ployed them in tbeir ueetipatiofts and their househqld needs. 
From among them, they selected skilied masters of tint van- 
oiis (erafrs), and ivere in itirri tang lit by thøtn to handle, 
master, and develop them for themselves. In addition, the 
i'iixumsranees of thé Arahs’ lift vvjdened and beranic mnrr 
diversdted. Thus, they rest hed the limit m this respect. They 
ente red the stage of seden tarv euiture, of luxurv and refintt- 
ment in food, drink, clothing, building, wcapons, bedding 
(carpets), Household goods, mokje, and all other commodi- 
ties and fiimisliiiigs. I he same (perfeetion they showed) on 
tbeir gula davs. banquets, and tvedeling nights, In tliLs respect, 
they surpassed the limit. 

booking at the reports of al-Mus'fidi, at-Tabari, and 
other (Itistorians) cuncernitig the weddtng of åi-Mantun tn 
Huran, duughur of aUHasan b. Sahl, one will be am*»d." 
1 hey teII about the gifts B (ir lån* s father made to ihf rciitiue 
<■'{ al-Ma'inun when the caliph viime by boat to (al-II asan's) 
homse in l'immi as-si] h to ask for Bfiran’s band. Tliey tcli 
=iSxmt the ex pendi ture s for the mamage (settlement, tmidk) 
and the wedding gifts al-Ma'mun gave lier and the experuli- 
Lures for the weddiug. On the weddingday, al-JJaran h. Sahl 
gave a lavish bartquci that was auended by al-Mu'mfm's 
retinue. T o incmbers of the lirsi elass, al-[las lut dtstributed 
himps -d rrnisk Wrapped in papirs granting farins and estates 


! his eeetnh m reftr tlii; frcatniLvif mpreil rmt bv Bcifituirtsi !o va Ina I ile 
eushions that belongcii to ti il IVrsmn i omrmntltrt, iWrum. A«a»rdine ro The 
[ <* C r ,HJ : P**«* «t *?" wi , rt ' “"’i' kuttw, i Itu.'-1 j pj.'ii »e i lien. upen l f thi. 

,it Fakhrl , tr. C. £. J, \\ hJitirjj tb vad on, ijht), jj. 77. C *m\ D do 

" (1t rtid , LlJI V still, bw*., sugK.-ftiOT, |h»t we r«*d 

murMK/aq and truudaie ioaves of lia-«t . . , parekmenr” is imiiwijible, 
nie suny Jbom the camptior alw ,i M »in in lian *|--pqtaitå, p, 7S< 
ti Hpld-an, -fnuii/fj, I mm ri.. al-Mai'miT. M a ,- 0 , VJl, 

M. 1 . Ilt wévti, Ibd htmirfun l»s tiinrt deuil* thnn ai-Taturi and al- 

Mjyj.il nrciviifcr For same furtticr t» this ofien jitmcd siarv. «r 

Jurjli Awwid* ediiiLui of ash-Shåbiishti, fBagIidui f lsiaj j . ^7 101 
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to the holdert. Each ohtaincd wliat chance and luck gave him. 
Tn the seconii cfciss, (at-Hasan) tUstributed bags cadi uf 
Mvtiicli held 10,000 dinars. To ihe third class, he distributed 
bags vvith the same amo unt in dirhanis. In addition to all tilis, 
he had alreadv spcnt manv times as much uhen al-Ma'muu 
had Stayed in liis kouse. Also, al-Ma'mun gave Ilur an a 
thousand hyacinths (rubies) as her uedding gift (maftr) mi 
the wedding night. Ile bumed candles of amber each of which 
weighcd ene hundred mdnn sT -a marw being one und tun- 
thirds pounds ( riil) . He had put down for lier carpets woven 
Vidth threads of gold and adomerf witk pearU and hyacinths, 
When al-Ma'mQn saw all this, he said, “That Ahu Nuwås 
is admirable! lt is as though He had had this (situation and 
ibe$c carpets) befare his eye» when He said, describing wine: 


As if its small and large shiny bubhles 
Were litrie pcarls upon a grounil of gold.” “* 


One liundred and forty mule load s of vvood had beén broughl 
three times a diiy for a whole year to the. kitchen and were 
ready for the ucdding night. All that woud uas constwied 
that very night. Palm tuigs were set alight by pouring oil 
on thcm. Bo.it men were order ed to bring boats to transport 
the d istin gu is hed gues t s on the Tigris from Baghdad to the 
myal paiaces in the city of al-Ma’mun * n for the wedding 
banquet. The bovis prcpared for that purposc mimhered 
90,(>00, and thev carried pcupte back and forth all day long. 
There were many other surh things. 


<° t)iiw itieie ituiriei gainwl in the teiling ILlitftrated hy die faet dut 
am »dier jy^iurrc iuii n(i (poumta) instead uf mann heie. Cf. al-Kh»|1b at* 
BaphdåHT, Tu'rUh naghd.ht ■ fsiro, ta+H ■■ i jflt). Vil, Ml. 

*i i Ahii N«u -is. (Ciirf. l*S>#i . p i s 9 . Thi ww »s ibm quirtcd 

lu graitinurUus. Cf. 4-l,lariri, Dumt jl-gkjvn-Jt, eil. U. Thortedw Leip- 
»if! irfil, p +fi: Ita Huhftta. I.-i rtmr dr n>U*. tr. A- Uogujfer (.I.i-iOtn, 
tttSj), p. S 7 +. 

jhn Khatiiun appimiily hi* in ittirol die pntaev >f at--V!a*muu which. 

iKifurv 1 1 ■ m, hiii betonged tu Ja'tkr ..I aficr him to al-Hssati h 

Sahl. Cf. G. Le Strange. Btgfukd ém*g t/mAbtwiJ Cutipkau i Oxford, 1900}, 
p. £4«. 
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A similar occasion was the wedding of ahMa'mGn b. 
DM ri-nim in Tnledo. It waa desqibcd hy Ibn Bassam * in 
<hi- hitålt adk-DhaUitrjh and bv lim Hav van. 

At] these (peopte) tiad previously been in the first stage 
<>f dcscrl li fe. 1 hey had bcen complet c ty iheapable of jjitth 
things« because, in their lovv standard of lift - aitd tlieir sitn- 
plkity, they Lacked Luith the means and peopte with teet mi val 
ahility. lt has befiti said that al-Hajjlj gave 4 banquet on tht j 
occasion of the dreumebion of orte of his Sons. Ile had nne 
r f the Persian iandowners broughl to him and asked him 
jl.Kjut the banquets the Per stans had given (in former times), 
He asked him to teli him about the most lavish hatupjet he 
had ever at end ed, The reply was: "Ves, my Lord, 1 at- 
tended thi bsiKjuet ol one of the provmcial goveinors 
( merxténs) of the Persian king, given for the mim bi tant s of 
Fars. I Le used golden plates on rabies of silver, four ( plates) 
to eavh (table). Each (lable} was carried by fimr tnaid- 
servams, and fimr persotis were seated at each. After they 
had uaren, the four of them left with the table. the fdates oit 
ir. and the maulservants.” (Whtm he heard tlut.) al-tøajjåj 
merely said, "Boyf Have some camels slaughtered and give 
the people 10 eut," He real ked that he couU not afford snch 
smnjiiuousness as had otue actuallv ex is red. 

The allowances and gratuiries the Lmayvads gave (rheir 
folio«™) Illus trate the point under diseussion. In keeping 
wnb And, desert cuatonj, most of (their gratuities) eonsisted 
ot camds. Titen, in the ’Abb&id, the *Ubaydid(-Fatimid), 
and later dynastier, these gratuities, as one knuws, tårne to 

he large sums of money, diest s of elmhes, and horses with 
the ir æmplcte tnippings. 

ihe same situation prevailed amotig the Kutåmah in 


Alir. Ifeuiin. d, jj.h? 11 mt vt tf. G.4I i v, M / t ..... nr 

rtrtr reHish«! porwn nfthir Dk^Alrah, in« rawSSS 

^" , | l * SI , , . e,k ' 1 ' 1 f t sti , va! 0,1 the «“«k m at tlie dmimciiinn nf al-Mi'ra jn^ 
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their rebtiunship with the ^fcghbilikls in TfrTqiyah and the 
Bitnit Tughsh (Ikhslmllds) in Egypt< attiong ific Lamtunah 
in their rclationship with the reves de tal/tis tu Spaiu and also 
with the Almohads, and amøng the Zanåtah in thtir relation- 
ship with the Almohads; and so on. 

Sedentary tulture was ahvsivs transferred from the pre- 
CediiJg dynit s ty to the bier one, The sedentary culture of rhc 
Persians wa> tcansfcrred to the Arab Tmzyyads and *Ab- 
biskb. The sedentary rul ture of the Umayyads in Spam wus 
iransferred to the Almohad and Zanåtah kings of the cott- 
temporary Maghiib. That tif the 'AbbSsids was transferred, 
successi vely, to the Daykm, to the SuljLiq Turks. to the 
Turks 11 in Egypt, and to the Tatars tn the two Tråqs. 

The i arge r a dynas ty, the more impørtønt is ils scdentary 
culture For sedentary cultuio is ilte consequeoee of lux ury; 
luxurv Is The cansequeiice of vvealth and prøsperity; and 
wealth and prosperity are the consequences of roy al authority 
and related to the extent of (territorial) possessiom whidi 
the people of a partieukr dynasty have gained. AU the (ele¬ 
ments of sedentary udture) are, thus, proportionale to ihe 
{greatur or smaller extern of) royal authority. Lfpon dose 
and careful examimtion this will b? foimd to be a eorreet 
statement as rugårds civilization and dynastier, 1 ® 

God inherits the earih and whomever is upon it. 

T 14 1 Luxurv mili atjirst ghr addi firmat stretiølh tn 
a dy nar ty. 

The 53 ressort for this is that a tribe that has ohuiined 
royal authority and luxurv is pro 1 1 tic ond produces røany 
diildren, and the community grnws. fims, the group grows 
Furthemore, a greater liUmher of clients and foliowers is 
aoquired. lTe (tiew) generations graw up in a dum te of 
prosperity and lux ury. Through tlmm, (the dynasty) gains 

tt nic earlier tes« tinve “Tarkiih Manduka," Ihi« tbe «<m) "Maim- 
lukes" appean m hsve tietii cro»f»l rwt in C und does aut octur in D. 

to ■' Viv,I ilvnuities 1 ' ajipeirs in ihti tiurcisi uf C aiui in tin- texl nf O. 

»t'f. Luuwi, |ip. IlSt 
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mmintbers and in s trangt h, ld.-ca.yse a great nutnber nfgroujvs 
torm at tbat time as the result of the numerical jnerease. 
When the first and sccond generations are gone and the 
dyttajty starts to beoome senile, its FoUowers and di cm s can- 
noi do anythlng on their own to put the dvnastv and its 
royal authority on a firm er kis) s, because they noer had 
sruthority of their own but were dependent on the men of 
(the dvnasty) and (merely) support* .i it. Uhen the roo is are 
gone, the branches cannot be strong on their own, but dis- 
appeal* complet dv, and the dynas ty no longer retairo its 
former strength. 

Tilis is exemplified by what tappenet! to the Arab dy- 
i, ir* nmrty in Islam. As wc have siated,** the Arabs at the time 
of the Prophet and rhe early caliphs numbered approximatdy 
150,000 Mudar and Oa titan (tribesmenk The Ufe of luxury 
rcarhed its cUmax in the dyn asty. The (population) grew 
rapidly with the grmvtli uf prosperitY. The caliphs aajuired 
many clienfs and followm. Thus, the (original) number in- 
creased many times, h is said that during the conquest of 
Antonym, al-Mu'tasim bid siege to the city with <*.*>,000 
men.® 5 This number can hard ly fail txring correct, ifonethinks 
nf (the large size of) the Muslim militia of the border regions 
both far and near, in both the Kast and the West. and odds the 
sokiiers diraetly in the service oF thn ryler, tog et her with all 
die cl i ems and followero. 

Al-Mas'udi said: « "The descendents of ul-'Abbås b. 
Ubd-al-Muindib were wnmted tn the davs of al-Ma'mfin, 
in order to give thern pensions. They were fbund to numlter 
90.000 f 1 ™ and wornen," li should be noted how great the 
num Iver had bccoroe in le$s than two i i und red years. It should 
bc known that the inerease was caused by "the luxury and 
prospmty whieh the {'Abbfeid) dyn asty had achieved and 
in whieh the new generations had grmvri up. Otherwise, the 

** Cf p. 330, ihovtf. 

iM«r* v »i ri I, ^ fairtfj adk^dkahah, V El , B 13 6 f.. i m g eatimu i ri rauijin l: fr uiii 

S&QO F QfXJ io flW r LJNM). " 

ot* Mas in ti i, VII. fiy f wtere thv li^mr i> n.vhKp. Furiher rcFtrenctfJ 
in Mez, Du Hrnaizsanft tic p, j +g. 
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uiimber of Arubs, as il bad tm-en in the bcginning; uf thc con- 
qucst, wouhi not even remoidy have (penuuteU) such an 
tncreasc. 

God is “thc Creator, the Knowing One." n 

[ j5 ] Th( stages fif dynastks, Ho-l the dffirt attitude 
diprs c mulig i/ir people in the ib {feren i 
stages™ 

U should be known that j dy nas ty goes through differer« 
stages and eucountui'S ncw conditions. Through the condi- 
tiotis* that drc pecuUar to :j purticular stage, tue support eis 
oi’ thc dynasty acquire in thnt stage trait> of character such 
as tin not ex is t in any othér stage, Traits of character are ihe 
na rura l result of thc pecutøu* situations in whlqh tbey are 
fbund, 

The conditions and stages of a dynasty are as a rule fto 
more than fire (in uumber). 

The lirst stage is that of succes?, the overthrow of all 
opposition, and the appropriaticn ni royal authority Ironi 
rhe precedlng dynasty. In this stage, thc ru ler serves as 
model to his people by the mano er in wlfuii he acqiiires glory. 
collects taxes, du fernis property, and pro vides mihtury pro- 
teet ion. hk- does tint lialm airythmg exe lu s i vel y for himsdf 
to the exclusioii of (his people), because (such an attitude) 
is whiii is required by group fading, (and il was group 
feel in g) that gave si i perion ty (to the dynasty). and (group 
feeling) still euntinues to exist as befonr. 

The second stngt is the one in wliieli the i ider gains n»m- 
plete eontrol over hus people. chims royal authority all for 
himself, ejtduding rhem. and precents them from Irving to 
have a share in it. tn this stage, the ruler of thi* dynas ty is 
concemed with galning adherents and acquinng clients and 
followers in grtsu numliers, so as to be uble to blunt thc 

w qur T ån i5.s«tSG); sa.st (Si). 

* The earlicf texis hud 4 iliffercnt bile, ninwly, ‘The sUijte? tg a dyimsty 
anil km var y tag candiiinfis, Ihc liesurt attitude uf (he prapie in ih« different 
stiipes ” The old tilte is replacrd m C by ihc ne« w, whirli titen t-teur- 
in D. 
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aspirations of the people who uhare in his group feeiing and 
helong to his group.who are of the samt descent av hc himself 
and havo the same rlaim to royal atirhoritv as he has. He 
keeps them from power and bars them from the snurre* of 
(jxnver). He stops them from getting to ir, and, oven mal ty, 
at! the power is iri the hånds nf his fainily. He reserves all 
the glary that he is iniilding up to the members of his ohm 
huuse. He spends as mudi. or more, - are to kei-p (his people) 
at a distance and to sutxli* tht-m. as tin hrst members of the 
dynasty expcnded in the scarch for power. The first f mem- 
hers of the dynasty) kept si rangers away, and all the people 
who shared in thcir group Feeling supported them in this, 
lie, on the other haml, ktop* (his) relatives aivjy, and ht- is 
support ed in this effort only by J very smalt num her of 
people, who arc* not rclatcd tt? him. 1 hus, he iindtirtukes a 
vcry dlfficult task. 

The third stage is one ofieisure and i mnq uill itv in which 
the finits of royal autlioritv fltc Diijiiyoij, j J hese trim s are) 
the thmgs that human nature desires, such as actjuisition of 
pro pert v, rreation of lasting monuments, and Farne. All the 
h aie ability (of the ruler) is expended un collectitig taxes; regu<- 
lating intniDc and ex pe lises, bonkkceping and pi linning M 
cxpendt tures; ereeting large buddings, hig co ns truet i on s, 
spaeious cities, and lofty monuments; lm present mg gifts to 
cm bassies of nobles from (foreign) nations and trifcal digni- 
taries, and dispeijsjng bnunty to his own people. Jjj addition, 
he supports the demands oT his Followers and fetinue with 
moncy and positions, He inspccts his soldiers, pays them 
well, and dis tribut es fa irly their allowances every month 
Eveftbinjly, the result of this (liberaltty) shows itself in their 
diess, their fine equipment, and their armor on parade tlavs, 
Ihe riller thus can tmpress friendly dynasties and frighten 
hostile on es with (hiv soldiers), This stage iv the last Tilring 


*Cf. p. Kil) (n- iuu), iHjiiku. 

™ Fur Aayiat, cf, n. 17a lu Cli. i. j|mve. 
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which the riller is in complete authority. Throughuut this 
and the pre violis stages, the rulers arc independent in their 
opinions. They huild up their strength and show the way fur 
those lifter them, 

The fourtli stage is one of comemmem and peacefuiness. 
The ruter is cometit witb what his prudere snors have huilt. 
ile lives in peaee with ail his royal peers. He ado pr s the 
tradition ofhis predeccssors and foliows elosel y in their foøt- 
steps. He uniraics their ways most carefully He dunks diat 
to de part from tradition would meaji the destfuction of his 
power and that they kncw better fwhat is good for the 
preservation of) the glory they themselves had built. 

The fifth stage is one of w aste and squandering. In this 
stage, the mier wastes on pteasures and a muse ment s (the 
trea s ures) aixumulated by his lånestols, through (excessive) 
generositv to his inner circle and at their parties. Also. he 
aequires bad, low-dass folio wers to whom he em rusts the 
most ini|iortant matters (of State), which they are not <pi; j li- 
li ed to handle by themselves, not knowing which of them 
they shouki tackle and which they s! to uld leave alone. (lil 
addition,) the ruler seeks to destroy die great clicnts ofhis 
people and folio wc-rs ofhis prcdtxessors. Thus, thev eome to 
ha te him and conspire to refuse support to him. (Further- 
mme) lu* loses a mim her of soldiers by s pendl ug their al- 
lowances on his piea s ures (iris i end of paying diem) and by 
refusing them access to his person .ind not supervising them 
(properly), Thu«, he ruins the foundatkms his incest o rs had 
luid und tears down what they had bu ilt up In this stage, the 
dyuasty b seiml by senilUy and die chronic dbea&e from 
which ii can hardly ever rid itsclf, for which it ran find no 
cure, and, eventuully, it is tiest rov ed, We shall explain rhat 
in eonnecrion with coiiditious to he discussed I ater on. m 

God is the hest heir. ,M 


Uclow, pp. 3"i IT., and rlv'idia*. 


M Cf. Qiir’ai! 
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£16 3 The monuments of u ghxn dynasty art propor¬ 
tionale to its original pow£r. m 

Tlie reason for this is that monuments mve their origin 
to the power that brought the dynasty into betog. The im- 
pression the dynas ty leaves is prop; rt Sonate to (thai power}. 

The monuments of a dynasty are its buddings and large 
(eddices, key hil!). They are proportionale to the original 
power of the dynasty. They c an tnaterialbte otily when i liere 
are many workers aitcl united action and co-operation. When 
•s dynjMty is large and far-flung, with many provmees and 
suhjects, workers are very pientiful and can be brought to- 
gerher fmm all sides arui regions, Thu-s, evert tin largest 
monument ( hayhctl) can matcrializc, 

Think of the works of the people nf 'Ad and ThaiijØd, 
slwut which the Qur’ån teUs. lftJ Or, One slmuld see with one's 
own eyes the Reception t-lall of Khusraw (froån Kisrå), that 
(Kiwerful arhiovrjnem of Per si art (architecture). Ar-Kaslitd 
uitended to tear it down and dcsiroy it. He osuld not do so 
i, s tit for all his Irouble, He began the work, but then wjs not 
able to rontimte. The story of how he asked Yahyu b. Khålid 
for ad vice m that affair is well knmvji. 106 It is worth noting 
that one dynasty was idile to con s truet a huilding til ar snother 
dynasty was not able to tear down, even tin High desmictimi 
is triLirh easlcr dum coimruetion.™ That illustrator the great 
difference between the two dvnasties. 


m The substanse uf thil KCtion is rcpeitcd beluw p hissr fl 7 , 

Mli Li fTji r.? if 1F al nive* anil r Un the TlliprftrtpCf., for matftnce, j. ISniuvjfjt. 
Korjnt'ttkt UnUrimiamgim, pp io,t fT 

in * Cf itl'Mas udi. AfvråjaJh^Åtiknb, II, IH7 f lim KluildrtrL leli* u jtiniHur 
sidiv Lihoiaf il-MitWiij and Khiliil k Bamiiik in '/lur. IIl p nr, Cf. ilm 
beluw. 

IM CT. iilKi S:M8 aluj Itfliw, tml II, 1-.4 AnrcmUnf 

ri. Hm AM fjajaiuli ai-TillmsiTii, SMardtln ix*-*u1(Ak i Ciirn, i;:i 7 J m 
thi: margin tf n\-' AmiU, W tUthik, and coiitiiuicd in the margin of p, i£ efthe 
a ttiiTÉivd , h'fifr Itv du- saeet- " \milij, p a Fegendary inscri^ 

tirni i>ri \hc pyraudda nnd follnw^ "\\\- iiuili thi L rn in mk ti ve^ri Lal hitjl 
hvini ^hishes, destroy diern in 6i:» iimnSird ytars, for desuucilnti ifi ujflivr ih in 
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One mav ;slso cottipare tke Navt l0, of ai-W alid iii Da- 
mastu s, the Umayyad Mosque in Cordoba, the bridge over 
the river at Corduba, and, as well. the arches n f the aqueduCt 
over which water is brought into Carthage, the monuments 
of Gherdnd in the Maghrib, the pyramids of Egypf, and 
many oihcr such menu ment s that may still be sten. The} 
ilHistrate differences in strength and weakness that have 
existed amon g the various dynssties. 

It should "be known that all these works of the ancients 
were possiblc only through engineering skiil and the con- 
térted labor of many workers. Grilv thus could these njomi- 
ments {Auvluf} and works bc ixmstructed. One should not 
dunk, as the eommon people do f that it tt« because the 
ancients had bodies larger in ske than our am 1 ® Human 
helligs do noi di Her in this respret as mueh as monuments 
(kaykal) and relics diifer- Storytcliers have seized upon the 
subiect and nsed it to tnake exaggerated^hibles), I hcy have 
written s to ries in this vein about the 'Ad and the Thamud 
and the Atnakkttes, which are eomplete lies. One of the 
s trangest of these s to ries is abøut Og, the son of An ak, one 
of tlie Cari^anites agatrist whom the rhildren of Israel fought 
in Syria. According to these storyte liers, he was so lali that 
he took fish out of the tue an and held them up to the sun to 
be Cookcd.^ To their ignorance uf human aftUirs, the story* 
tellers liere add ignorance of astronomien l marters. They b*- 
lieve that the sun is heat and that the heat of the sun is 
greatest close to it. They do noi know tliat the heat ot ilie 
sun Is (its) light and that (its) liglu is s tron ger near the earth 
(than it is nt-ar the sun) becausc of the reflection of the 
rays from the suriaee of the eanh Vt hen it is hit by tlie light. 

lut ri .f r - 1{1 ‘ la a ji[ iiiL i Tit tv it* ihe Mostque o t Al-Waild* a mt tu ret er to 
il by ktléf nave ls umijaujJ- PtW gmi hirdly bf metilt here. Cf al so 

^ :Efie t, below. . __ . 

m Ct *lso TI. js. Itu* jl-Muqiffit' nrpraeats ihc .ijimEon of ihc 

"eanunoTi fjeoplr" Mi thr be^lnning uf liid Dumt* al-yatimith* in RsiSd a'~ 

bviaxkf 1 ( CilItu, i 33 J 1 1013) * p. m - , , L ... 

inp t f jth-R i.-'IjiH, Qiw inDCFniwrtmn with ihc ^oryufNliwi 

HUd ihe mrndsnj* out uf %piv* to explure Pale^bw- (At 223 of a ouxitra* 
il i idii red Cairo C! si*o B Heller in £/, ht. Ldj, 

aét 
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Therefore, the heal liere is maiw times gieat er (l lut n near the 
Bun), When the zone in whicb the reflected rays are effectivc 
is passet!, there will be no heat there, and U wiD l>e cold. 
(Thai is) where the dnuds arc. The sun itsdf is neither hot 
nor cold, but a simple uncompnsed substanee that gives Ught. 

Also, {the Story tellers) say that Og, the son of Anak, was 
one of llie Amulekites or Camanites 1:4 who feli prev to llie 
diildren of Israel when they eonquered Syna. No«, even 
i hose of the children of Israel who at i hat time were the 
talle s t in body, hail bodies iii stze very like our own bodies. 
This is proven by the gates of Jerusalem. They were de- 
stroved and have been restored, but the ir (original) shape 
and measurements have always Ixtcn preserved. How, tlien, 
Co uld there have buen sueli a difference in size between Og 
and his eontemporaries? 

The error nf (the story tellers) kere results from the faet 
rhat they admired the vast proportions oT the monuments 
left by nations (of the past), but did not understand the dif- 
fervnt situation in whirh dynastier may hud themselves wirh 
nttpeet to $o<*ial organisation and co-operation. They did not 
understand that (superior social organisation) loge ther with 
engineering skili, made the »instruction of large monuments 
possible. Therefore, they ixcribed sudv monuments to a 
strengt h and energy de ri ved by the pen pies nf tlie past from 
the large size of their bodies. Blu this is not so. 

Ou the authorby of the philusophers, al-Miis'iid! e\- 
pretised the fol I o wing idea, whøse only basis is in arbirrary 
(theorizing): 111 ‘ J VVhan Ood created the World« the nature 
(element) that gives bodies tlu-ir form was completely 
mund (:] 11S and as strong and pertect as could bc Life I åsted 
longer and bodies were s tro n ger, beenuse the nature (ele¬ 
ment) was then perket. Death can come only through dis- 

111 bat Khaktim apjftjr.* ui luw njrrreiLd tin* Ltttr ou. In C, 

AiriAleVijei Li ctps*j&d <rut in the. pt*i 4 isil rrjjiljiCEiLj. -11 thi* nur-gifi, 
^CMaantes," wfarcu D ha* CaTii^nitt AttudeJtites, " Cf. mlso Mw, 
tf :i!m 

m CF, Muruj dtih-dka/iA^, I11 T 

m s lext rcads; a* to (Les) kfgt (niimerica]) ALie." 
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solution of the natural powwr». When they are strong, lift 
tasts longer. Titus, in the begroning, the worid had (peoplc 
whose) lives had their fult duration and whose bodies were 
perfecE. lkcaiisc of the deficienry of matter U steadilv deteri- 
orated to its present conditiun, and it will not stup deteri- 
o rating until the lime of (completc) dissolution and the 
destruet ion of the worid," 

This is au opinion that, as one ran see. has only ar bit r ary 
(theorizing) a.s its authority. Hiore i* no natural ot logital 
reason for it. We can see with our own eyes the dwellings 
and doorways of the aneients and the (cotistruction) methods 
employed bv them in producing their buddings, their monu- 
w cms{h<tyM), their h nus es, and (otherj dwellings such as 
the tmuses of the Tham ud, whfcfc were hewn out of solid 
roefe, and they were small houses with narrow doers. Mu- 
hamrnad mdifcated that those (rock dwellings) were the 
houses (of the ThainCid). He prohibited use of their water and 
(nrdered that) the clough for whieh {the water) had been used 
be thrown out and (the water) poured on the gro und. He 
saidi "Do not enter the dwdliugs of those who wronged 
themselve«. Only weep (in fear) lest the same tnis for tutle 
that hefcll them befal! vom" 1ja Tlie same (reasoning) ap- 
„Ues to the land of'Ad, to Egyph Syna. and all the other 
regions of the earth in the Ifast and the West. The truth is 
whst have estabUshed. 

Auother (kind of) monument (to the greatness) ofa dy- 
nastv is the way it håndled w«d$ng> and (weddmg) ban- 
quets, as we have mentioned in eonnection with the weddtng 
of Bftrfin and the hanquets of al-li:y]aj and Ibn Dht n-N im. 

All that has been mentioned befor ed 1 * 

Auother monument (to the greatness) of a dynasty is the 
gifts IT made. Gifts ane proportionale to (the importance of 


f. Cf. *lso 


iu Cf. iLl-ikikliårl. U, S-U); &Hwr&nitr t i, *laa, H 

**%£S£m** I«*« uf ih* 

M ce r nnn fs rni.de for the 'Ad o( w 8 s denved i-y ^ »«**“ 

frnm iIpMh'W), 111, Sf, d ■ T.. 
im Cf. p|i. ata (T„ abtive. 
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a dyuasty). (This riilej is operating even when the dvnasiy 
is clo.se to senil] ty. The aspirations of the mt'mbers of rhe 
dynasty are proportions te to (the strengt h of) tlieir royal 
authoritv and their superioritv over the people. These 
raiions renmin with them until the final destnicEinn of the 
dy na s ty. 

One måy compsre the pifts Ibn DM Ya/an presented to 
i. asi the Qurashite ambassadors. Ile gave eaeh of them ten pounds 
(ritt) of gold and silver and ten slaves and maidservams and 
one fiask of amber gr i.s. To 1 A bd-al-M utplib, he gave ten 
times as mach. 116 lim Uhi Yazan’s realm, as it was locaied 
iti the Y emen. was under the compiete control of the Fersians 
at i hat time. His (generositv), hnwever, was caused by Ms 
high-mindeihtess, whidj s tern med from the royal authoriiy 
that his Family, the l’ijbba’s, had pcissessed in the Yemen, 
and from the super i o ri ty they had once exercised over the 
nations of the two ’lraqs, India, ard the Maghrsb, 144 

Also. ulten the Siuhujah (Zirids) in lfrii|iyah presented 
gifts to an embassy sent them by the amirs of the Zanatah. 
thev gave them large sums of nmnev and full chests of 
dothes atul inany fine paek horses. The History of' Ibn ar- 
ilaqiq m contains many stories of this kind, 

The way the Barmeodes gave atlowances and gifts and 
spent tlieir mnney was the same. Whonevcr they pmvUJed 
tor a tieetly person, it ineaut property, high office, and pros¬ 
per ity For that person for c ver after. It was not just an 
alWance tliat was spent in a dav or soonet . Thero ex ist nu- 
merous »tones in Utcrauire to this vifts;t ahout (the Barmc- 
ndes}. All the (stories) reHect in the proper proportions the 
(power of the) dynasties (to which thev relatc), 

Wiien Jawhar al-Kåtih as-^qjahi, the general of the 
l. buydid(-l litimicj) army, set om on his corujuest of Egypt 
hu was p rov ided by al-Qayrawån with a thu usand loads of 

111 Cf. (V^ido-jUm HéaUSjrj Ti jan 9 pp_ ams-ajo, 

Uå \s to Jht ettern of South Aråb uid doiiitoi:itk>n T d,. hawwcr. pt« "i ff 
and 2!HJ t aiiyve. p tr- u -i 

311 Cf. p. 9 [il lo) f alHrvt 
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muney* 1 * No dynasiv today would be alde to approach Chat, 1111 
Thtrt exlsis in ihe Hamhvritmgof Ahiriad I- Muharnnjad 
b. ' Abd-al-^amitl a list showing the rercipts of the treasury 
at Biigiuiitti fn*m all regions (uf tlie realm) in al-Ma'tuun s 
day. t ropied it from ttic book of Jiiah ad-dav.lali: 5=0 

TheSawSd (Snuthem Crops* ^.^SO.OOo dirhstrm 181 
Mcsopotamia} Ditfcrent kinds of rcvenue; “* 

i+, 800 ,ooo dirhams 


m Cf bekw, 

in None uf fhf foliowing d«>i .Jtnenis : dovm lo p. 1 ^> T ure fernnd in C 

C h*s a marJi . m ahe text itiiikaiing rhit srnitrfhmg u- hz inséried ilu«. 
iVsaiblv immtil ilip^ wes'i? ksf front slru. H MS. 

I1!l JiViiN tuL-jLnrfjh nu djså *Dnse£hing lilte "public pnm\ 4 Ir would fceeisi 
to be tlu 1 11 lI-l- o( u Jm'-.: i. Hnwever* tn artist and littéralGUs- rallet! AhrqatJ li 
Mutøinrimiid is known <■ hav* livtid ru S"hj, and (o have buen knnwn under tlie 
namr nf Jirnb ad-dm* hib. Ik wt-u. -i i^oak oJ’ jokes *jkI *mnlatc& entiited 
T*m-ié jf-Jni •■?//. Cf. Ibn an-N&ilTm, rtønif, p. 3 53 of the Fliigel ed-, p. iJs of 
tht edition, Calro* Tte wark is also quutoJ by Ibn Ahi 

L's-iytn'ah. TvAt , I, 18!, 1 =h? P esactly ** ibn Khaldim quuti* iU 

■niere «m bc'onle di-wbt iluai UU* is thr w«i refcrred to liere. Like Ibn 
HaniiliVrs TadhUruk, it mtiv Iwve contuped a isrge selerrion of intLTeymg 
tftpicSL Å MS appears to l>e preserved in fa ri*, MS, Ar SØEli cf. GdL 9 
Sttppl., 1. 5ffl It esn be r^pccted to aulvi 1 tbr: problem, Ibn bhaldimcei'tiiuily 
ifril nat qu-ite the wu'tk di reetly, but the cmjci source on wliieh bc dfew cannot 
l>e iLjEiied. 

fhe lise tb.ir ftitkwa is ^ell kttnwn fhuri a riuttfer of svnrh.v A eompr*- 
tieifc^sve study of n vvjs tnadi h> A. von KrsMitirr p Kultur^ichkAtt tie j Otirttts 
(Vléniui, i»73), 1, eers fF: cf B1 In prticdlir, l t Rektcd rosteria] may 

lu- fourvd .dso in M>n Tadkåirah, in støt Tnpkapusaray MS Matnet 

Mk jpiu. Vol- XII f.ds. iHÉi ti., js sf i. !; wliichdr sk Willi litstun 
n„- akkit -uttl olcwe.M QVfliiab[c |u-jllel ta Itu. KMdon's trxl ij fotmd Ilt 
■d-JahabLvåri; ff'W.'JV. ed. II. von M^ik (BsblrothvU arabischer Historiker 
und Oeogrupben, No n [Uipug, fbk. iTM-t^ 

Von Krem et jirnveii Elul ilte list doto not djse fr««m tbc time ofal-M^mOn 
but Ti'flpcift a tiluatiofi tint existed fj. THd/Htf. The introduvtory reirurks 
accompanvin^ tbc 3iJi£ in at-inhrfiiyiLrf show tfuit althongli u w^as Orwlly 
u rinen down itniler dl^Mahtitin or l-iter, us mmeriil back to the ritsy- of 
At^Kirdhid or scffliCVilut i-arlii-r. 

Tb ff vjnxnti fumitJ in jV-JalishLv jri art noied liere only so fur a? Thev 
cøncem U>n KEiikltiri s text. Additioiul data, as found in ?otne pincet in ak 
Jtbrfliyfrlt are, flsn mk, not iitdksteil. In genml. Ih# few fontrurtes appeiuled 
Siri aVe r of rmsrv , mn meant to toustltcn- a conimtiltaTy mi tiie icxt. 

Cf. also R Ltvv, TAt Sacfrtog}- »f Mm London, TS31 -33 ) p I t ti i-JHT, 
and B Spulrr, frj» jw Jnt^iinamther feil (Wiesbudin p Iftiijf, jqi. «ft C 

151 Ak.fnhHlnyJri- 

13 .>Jfiuirik fjipEiutfi "rjtegories cf Itiroine." Cf A. Dietnch. ^ra- 

histfti Pdfm F |(W ,A‘r XfJJiT- tfUlJ l/ppnTrfifJliM.'-fr'nffrp# : Vhhntlii- 

(OTLgenfOrdk Kunde di > Morgenlandcs, Sn. (Liup^ig, 1^37), p. SS. 
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ChupUr nv. S eet ion 1 G 



Nairsni rlmtk*: 2tXi 

Seaiing dav: 2*0 pounds 

Kasknr 

11.600,000 dirlwms 

Tigris counlies 

50,800,0il0 dirhams 

}}uW ån 

4,800,00(1 dirhams 

Al-Ahw åz 

25,000 dirlinms m 

Sugtm so.noo pound* 

Fars 

27,000*000 dirhams 

Hose vvater: 30,000 IsortSt-s 
Bhuk raisjtiA ■ iiO.Ooo fnujnd.* 

Kimtån 

4,^10,000 dirhams 

Yemen i te gartneri ts: Soo 
frates: 20,000 pounds 
f'umin seedsr t,ooo pOimdv 11 

Mukrån 

400,1X10 dirhams 

Western India (Sind) and 

1 1 ,500,000 dir! lams 


Ncighboring Terrirories lndimi alue tvoudi 150 puunds 

SijirtSo 4,000,000 dit-hams “ 

Checkcred ^ garmems: ?ot) 
Sugar-candv: iTr 20,000 pouiids 

Khuråsin as.OOOynon dirhams 

Silver ingen s; I ,wx) 

Pack aldrnuis', 4,000 


IB Von Kfwifr rorret« r|» figur e to 35.owi.ooo, 
l “ Al-Juhbhivirl; tuu, 
tR Al-Jahihijårft +,« 00 t 000 . 

m nilr Sl * s have - irtJoid, rite rending al-trt-'-i-Mk tthit de Slmc mui 
and omnected »irU « hind uf sitlc called al-atlMt. tlowever. 
r>o>cy. tn Journal aimJiqw, XIV c (ta&Ér), mr, {., jirefemd at-mo'imanah. 
«hidi apptars m lliitaq and whicb mstat* ‘ variegaml bv sqiurti t tøenei 1 1 
d f* ir * lcd witit eyr- ot tøengCMhiped demg™ “ Th* f»ct thdl llie i«i (1 f 
il-JaiuhiyM tic ar ly haa ^mu’uyynnjh d,-Brite ly tø favor af rttr latier 

readingn 

1 " A dijcujsicrti uf rhe juissible mcaning of ol-fitiitJh, u -Trepariiiioji of 
lug« cam- «a. untønnkeii by V Schwan, "ftl nlgt und Vervwjiihcs," in 
ZutBtftft der Dfulmhtt MurptMtindiirhtii G*t*lh<h?l, LXMV (iMOl, 
tw« ¥i. Cf. abo Ibn al~llkliu*wa. Mé'Æm at-qurluå, j,. kk, 

MS 




Ttti Rrvexutt in «Ar 'Abhilnd Prrind 


Juriån 
(Jim i s 

Xli h;i ri Stan. ar-Ruyån and 
Nihi^anct ia * 


Slaves: 1,000 head 
Gwmems: 27.ono 
Myrabulaii: 30,000 pånøds 

i 'oo.noo dirhams 
Silk: l ,øQG pieces "* 

1,500,000 dir hams 
Silver ingots: i.ooo 

(f.300,000 dirhams 

To turist in carpets: GOO pieces 

Robes: 200 

Garmcnts; 500 

NapkinS: 300 

Gohiets: 300 m 


ar-Rayy 12,000.000 dirhams 

Honey: MO.OOO pounds 1SI 

Humailhan 1 i > 800,000 di ri lams 

Fornedr ;ma te marmelade: 

1,000 poundn H2 

Honey: |fi,000 poitncb 


The region hetwten |‘] 111 10,700,000 dirharas 

jil-Bfl$rsh and nl-Kiilali 

Misa I sad li in and ar-ttay- +. 000.000 dirhams 

yin ,M 


m Al-Jahshlvirl: rsjim. 

u« tnsw.ui of Xtkåmmé, one miist rt-xO with alTdmhiv jt|, s^r, Kntmer 


Jlfdadv JJ.wWlL'ilfrJ. 

“• Al-Jalmhivarls fiOP- 

m Hic binary mm bflunps (o m emiit deaHnc; with fefrhfn whteh fotlow-i 
but was traiiiied by thn Khiild&n Feir er-lte) i. d-J*Ushiyiri has 
Piiriu'iiTjjwiw: lOO.fflX' 
pr jihes (iijru. 1 ^). 1 ,000 ptlutlds. 

“ AJ-jtthstiiyårt: «w*W 

IM yftis is b bild hor verr undersTantklilc mi »rending in uur fest, I mi rad 
<>f «d tøvn, al-Jnlisliiv-irt ba* t|ic corm't mJkiy The w|tio# refemed u> is tliut 
rvl Vfåh-Bl-lfcijrah and Måh-al-Kufall. bid Muslim nemes h<r Nlhiwand and 
Dtnawir. Cf, V. Miners*v in El, j,f, ‘Nihi^aniV' and M. Srrtsck in El, t.v. 


"DTrwwnr/' 

l " fc llifi pliiL« t| Tlieif Ib h Hav ya h Ih tiie distrset uf Kasfear - tf 

Ihn Kinin addihhih, Jtffdft al-Afmdfti wa-i-ntdmditå, p. la (tcxt), [*. s [in) - 
but the nanie tiere inay poøsiMj br iilmtkaJ with -r ^j-n ur ilte tilse, wliid* 
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Sfi tiiin XfT 


Chapter nu 

Shahrjziir 

Mosu! and environs 
Azcrh+riian 

The jazrrah ynd neiirJilsor- 
lug Euphrat&s dtatrkts 
Karaj l * « 
jilån 


ri T 0OO,ggo dirhaim 13: 

24 , 000 /HX) dirllinia 

White Imncy: 5 *o p O(«> pmirul* 

4,oou,ooc dirfcariw 

34^000,000 d Irham s 

300,000 dirhims 

5 , 000,000 d irhams 
Slaves: 1,000 head lW 
Hunej: lS t OOO hugs 
Fislcms: 10 
Robes: É i 0 


Armeith t3 p iXHJ ,000 dirhams 

Embroidercd varpets: 20 
VariegElod tiU-lh: 51 pmiruis 133 
Salled Ærinflifi/ fisk UUl 
10 f 000 poimtls 

Herring: m 1 0,000 poutids 
Mules.: 2tXl 
Ftiktim: 30 

QLunasriii 400,000 dinar* 111 

Rai&ins: i/XJO kiwi* 


apfwan u an impnranr Ctj tøtønging to M^badhån m Mm KhurndådUnh, 
P J44 hest), p. Ift5 (tr.) Hiere 1 * ako an ar-Harth-tlh near Misaharibim fcf. 
^ M[fjant tiI-huIJdn f II, 773) wlikli r Lic \\\vvvr+ U hardlv jtitan! lrørtu 

i,J AUJalislLiyiiri: "tihahrarfr and cnviroji*: 44 , 000 , 000 /* ' 

'■■ lli?t KhjMiui rtjd al-Karkh h hut Kanij arsd MiujAn are 

dneant. 

AU jalishiyan has no munn-y item, nnlv nXi slaves hh| iHjjm' tuber 
prrnlucia, 

wq At-jahshiyåri ha* "piwEi/ 4 wbltl gæs K-eht with raqw "vaiiegated 
cloth, uppari rttlv meant lim-, 

111 The rending j ur is i*ncertMit p hnt muh}, in Itwslf mc*mng "fiah/’ i-, CC r- 
•durrcct M. J. dr Goejr mrmdnrd shunnJM hic correci rtadinp:. Cf. 

&*bii-ft for,i tVi■■ jgraijpAii r tim . irahinr u# L-■ id*' n, I k 7 s h. [ V, i So f. 

M “ ll>n Klint Jim read someMiim: hke (nrniij v ivlikh uuki-j one dunk of 
”hTru_s Iruit." Jlnwrver, the cnrrrct read 111*5. -1$ de Stane sugEÉ&Eed, i i 
l*r&b* or f/mU, *ome kind of Mlied ruh Cf A. Mer, Uir ttn'aiiMmr ttes 
filtSm ± p no t 

ltL Fanp h.n 4SMXJ0. Akjpiuhiytri pi ves llic- figure of tfK},00o for bolt 
Qmmsrln ir«J thi- ‘Aw^itn (nm-them S> T ian bpnder lownsj Mt -i3tFo adds an 
siitrv 1 eOncerriLrig EmesiL 





TflJ fbrcmci in Ihe 'AVbistd Ptriod 


Damascus 

420,000 dinars 

Jonhm 

$0,000 dinars 

Pal ea line 

3lO,or«> dinars 

Uaisins: 300.000 pounds w 

Egypi 

1,920,000 dinars 

Bares \ Bartph) 

l , 000,000 dii'hams 

Ifrfqiyah 

f3,000,000 dirlums 

Carp cts: ( 20 

Yemen 

37OJ0OO dinars, 1 ' 1 " ewlnding 
pumictits 


409,900 dinars 
(End of the list) 


Reg-jrding Spant, reliåble his to rum s of C that country) 
have report ed that 'Abd-sir-ftahmiit an-Nusir leTt 5.000,- 
iKKi dinars tveigihifig aitogeihcr SOQ hundredIvfc elg hi, hi his 
trensunes. 

1 have soen in oné of thc histories of ar-RasUid that in 
his (lay thc liicome of the treasury was 7,500 hundred- 
weiglit l “ each ycar. 

ReganJing "* the ’LTbayd.id(-Fåtimid) dyuasty, I have 
read to the History of Ihn Khallikån, with reference to thc 


■ ej * tCTn ilng K, al-Jjlisiuviri, this aniount catne from M the di*in«v nf 

Striii ILrprtHcr. 

' ■* Al-Jatishivifi: §70,000. , . . . 

u* |5 addy "ihceighth: 5|*wish} Umavvad whn waq the fim ro be) gi^rn 

tin- lille r-'t 

'“ [} jidds; “of cnld dinan " 

•> From hen* to v. I no. tb? KM is not fo«™) m liuUtq or A h 
«rt«r* fint .*< « inserted dint Ur ft and ibenin the »« cf D 
' The nrit siorv appun m thr tu»u * A and H Iti # showet (d fnwnf Ute- 
wUe xhe in oy commtuidsr al-AfiJil who«nwilkd thr 0^ydid(-ta^- 
mids’j in l.dvpt wjv kilW, BOG,«**!™ l!] dinars and SW trtLbh* <if dirhann 
wm . founil i ni Uis nc*»ea*ionh as well »s « propariiamiie smomii of Ubnw, 
SS doeds. pUou, «W fiu rings..i pari*. Ttus is niende««! bv 
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Chipt^r Ml: Sfit fGfl f& 

army tommander a!-Afdal b. BaUr al-jatualt who con- 
tral led the 'Ubayditl(-Fåtitnid) caliplis in Egypt, thm wlien 
al-Afdal was killed, 600,000 dinars and 260 (rdabbs of 
dirhams xvere I o und in his treaaury, as well as 4 oorrespoud- 
ingly large amouxit of pred nu s scones for rings, pearls, 
fa bries, tmuséliolii goods 1170 , riding an i måls, and pude ani- 
røalv 

As for tlie dynasties of our own time, tlie greatest of thetn 
is that of thi- Turks in Egypt. Jt befarne important in the dav s 
of the 'I urkbh ruler an-Nisir Muhammad b. QalaMti. At 
the begitming of ius rule, rhe two a mirs, Baybars and Sal! år, 
had gained pøwer over hint. and Baybars had deposed hirn 
and occupied his throne, with Sall Jr as liis partner. Then. 
shortly after an-Xåsir ?egamed the rule, he seized (Bay¬ 
bars') partner Sallar and cleam:tl out his treasury, 1 * 8 1 liave 
come at tos s the inventory of that trea s ury and tpiote from it: 


thn Hhallikiti m hitHhtwy *’ Tlicn itie «ery is repealed. as it appear* atove, 
on ilte in smed »luirt. 

Jn D we lind the samr version is jbove. lim at th* t-ml, ifter ail fhu tnhe-r 
Hocumems have beert quored (beiow, p. sUS. L *>1, w* lind ih* abrupi Lnter- 
uon of snorher version »r the same storv, wluch rearfs: “‘niere was fouml rin 
the posseaaion of) eoo.ooci.o™ [I) gold dinars, e» tøftfe of 

dirtuins. AO.rtOO gamumi* of hroodr. aovouu jrarmnitt of lilk, «, animal 
l!■ 'ad 3,1 ni hoses of Iriqi gold, n Iwjcwetd trolden mlisiitnd weielitne tin 
valne) la.ood dinars, toormil* r>f golrt, each weiglnng ino dinars, æoo boxes 
w,th rot,, ' i - ånd a vrr * liu-ge itwnbei vi hors«. fmill!i, attieh, slaves, K ,mib 
oows r other ixiws (top*), sheep, »ud djiT.-rcni kinds of vktusK'' 


W 
<K)f*-68 


Tliestf laler data arr derned from Ihn KiiallikiLn. Wafn&t ai-*'\di t tr 
WI dr SLme (Parti, ittM-Ttl, tu t rr i Hr w as A^mad'b, Mtihjitnnatl, 
n r * 1T - ** ase B Snfåt., I, ar ,I f ■ Aftprrmlr tf was 

lhT> KhflIdk “' Jnci " c,r M| nieone els*, v-ho ister adijrd ,s allp containlnii'a more 

jmj: urait' and complet? quotation Ihn Ihn KlMlUk&l, whidi w*s insert*.s D 

tit the wroriR ptoce. Ibn KiulliUn, m, idenulty, denved his infcrtnatwn from 
Ihf IJait-al the lu »tor jul Work Lv ' \II l> ifjfir a!-A nli ( (j.l I 

Swppl., I, SAS f.), - 

11 tStl t °i • ' lrTn - V nittially l«rtongKt to al-ArjalT father. 

Al-Afdal pemhed in di5 li iali 
'"“Or, pivnvUily, “gannemit," 

It, r! ! !: kl, "' vn *’ v ? n,s ,hllt l[) oH pluce in the year# laufi-io, 

lem Ta^irilnrdi, jji-A b ijum 1K-2 Miruh JCairw. l 5 fM/ iiMd}, JX T il f. 20 IT.. 

quotes sfvortl auiboTI in this cunncctkiu. tlie lirt tlowst lo Ihn KlttlttJm’s 

!V T cf. GAL, [i, Sti- [I, ., + f . 

Cf, also ai-hutuLI, Fxwjt at-tVafa^, 1 3 ?| f n 
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if trftb af Mamiliik und Mrrinid Hukrt 


4 V 2 pnufuls 

19 pounds 
300 large pkccs 
2 pounds 


i .150 pwces 
I,-100,000 dinars 


Ytllow h vac mths lw atid ru bies 160 
Emeralds 

Wamtind* jimJ eat's-eye* for rings 
Assorted rmg-stones 

Rournt pearls, weighing from one milhijdt 
1 1 V '-1 i ir hams) totme dirhiim 
Coinod gold 
A pool ful! of pure gold 
purses full of gold, discovered between 
two walb, li is not ’knowti Uow muny 
there were. 

Dirhtrnis 
jewclry 

Abo. i proportion*telv large arnouin of fabnes, household 
goods, riding tmirnaU. puck nnimals. (grtJn) trops, ”* cattlv. 
male and tema le slaves, and estales. 


ti ,071,000 
4 hundred wei gi n 


i. 32# 


Still Uter f we have the Merinid rfyrøsty in Mororeo. In 
tbeir treti su ry. I emne a cross an i ns entory in the haml wrl ting 
of t he Merinid minister of fiimnce, lUssun b. at-Bawwåq.^ 
(The inven tory States thai) the pmperty le ft by Sultan Abu 
Sa'ld in liis treasury w« over 700 hund redsveiglit of gold 
dmirr’.s, He also had other property of a proportionately large 
airiounl. His son and successor. Ahu t-Haswi, had even more 
thiin thai. When ht- look pos-session of Ttefnctin, 1 " he lo und 

"•*. il-ydqai aUutiiwmM is druen! »ed -j< <he hest qutdiiy ol.fJgdi i.liyacniTh, 
nd>y) iirnif.H 1 yell«w ratliei iJuti red. Cf. él-ftirunt. tit-jamJkirjt ru njns uf- 
jntottø- mydoribad, l«tø/nWflHS 7 ), PP , , ...... 

ll *For ihe "Ua&riibthSnt hywhiltu’ iwtmuticd herr, *f. id-Binttfl, p|). 

M-l fl, 

iu ‘'Dirham 1 ' is fhc rending of the MSS and il-BirtW, .igatrisi ihe im- 
pljHisiljte ‘Whiti" of The Fans e[llTinT1 ^indånd of weigbr ih the ^Kirl 

unik was thi- nrthpfl- A pM-U-fte I »rat • piaUt V. weighin*;. milhtfi. cw: 

i ..lin ni - 'ii Whbåå.! urnes. .W.tlior qunlity hrouRhr liaU as rnwti »md 

wiirls -sf ordinary qualilv wcighing mut jnithqii .n?f wi dinar*. Cf aJ- 
Liirunl. pp. i id ff, Keedless to jay. die prior* af pe«rl» var i ed gneatl} '-ver ilie 

yCB hi si. il. t’f. alrø p, 96«. i- eo, bdow. D resi!« %AN “mules 1 

m mss It uiut l> nierciv sav " .in thi- liandvvriririti, uf the Mi runs er 
of Kina ni f nf rhe i Mrrinid) Siitlim Abu Sn'W.'* The runir U fou»id in the Tins 
ctitiim Altii S.i'fd rtAfpu.l from i:ito m I3SI, lhkI Ahu 1-Hasanfrmu i.-isi io 
i;tr,i, ni« toug beforv Jim Ktwklån’f arrival m Fe*. 
i* 1» 1537, 
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CkiipStr in Strint ft Jf? 


mnrc th.m M>o huntlmedweight ot' gold in cnins and (gold) 
jewelrv. and i correspondinglv large amouni of other prup- 
erty iti xht ireasurics of the Sultan of (Tlemc«i) t the Wbd- 
al-Wdtlid Ab£i TSshfin. 

As to tlu* Aln i ohad (Hafsid) rulcrs of Ifrhpyah, f lived in 
the time of their m ninth rider. Abu liakr. He had seized “ 
Muhammad b. ul-Haktm, tiu- Commønder of his amiies, and 
had deaned him out. He got forty hundred welghi of gold 
dijiars and a bushel of ptecious s tones tor ring>, ns well as 
pearls. Ile tuok an .iniouri! dose to that in r-arpets from his 
houses. and a correspondhiglv large amouni of estales and 
otlter passes skim. 


I wjs in Egypt in the davs of al-Malik az-7Jhir AhQ Sa'iil 
Haiqufg, v>ho had sej red powei from thi* descendants of 
Qiiht'un, when he arrested his minister or the inrerior, the 
amir MaJtiflitø/" and OOnfifleated his property. The man 
cMrged with the confiscation informed rne thai tin amouitt 
of gold he clcuned out w 3 s 1 ,600,000 dinars. Thore tvas in 
addition a proportional dy large amnunt of fa hr les, riding 
animals, pack animals. Tivestock, and (grainj crøps. 

A m person who looks at these (data) ahoutd bear in 
mind the reb ti ve (importance) of the various dynasties. He 
sh.m:,i HOT ret ort (data) før W&ff ti-ds |JØ ob.s tT v;d.k* 

“ ,bl ‘ ] nmT f fin WJJ * ’* irn dttring sis* rejjpi uf AW B*Hr (tstK -f«]. tu* 
not quire ctensf fotfw he n ku red tho »uccfmoii of ihe lanois* HafWs hut he 
protably ifolUm«! I,«l •.,«»«*, tradition n, »Uh! CuÆh 

! .- ■■Il.ir ti* rtv,.|l:h. and Bea; „ f, : ! l' *, , 

?Vi | I V| ,U ‘ dt gfn&tinqit ft frrtfamil^iii j hmr I kitiotrr 

.fr . fr.W , Ibimovei lo-Jt). p. 7-t f„ lim Im,. xW ct , r ^ f . hu( ir 1R 
ulj-iuo- irnm ttin s-Jlhw nirhukht tfafjid ftmilv rotations ilui tlier1 4 -n M n w 

“JT f IT rf . 'T *“ * V ° ur,rf "‘ ■' k K ,r ‘ ma « ? '«'**■ K« the mimberinn 

uf tlu- H itjii.-, i,-f iSmi j^i ^ l j - n | j-j 

h “IhpKwJdto-ifttlrtr^wirf.«, xii 
remouVrftl ^ 1Sm^al term fnr applyirrg Urr atvfMttak, the 

™ Thk I ' , ' «*** ft,r th,f .ho jironcj iv 

; ’hV:. ^‘'TitNiKtr, an-JV ujum ^--dUtiuih, id W IWnr. in Vxritr- 

IS 4SSbT ***** Whhgy, V (iss-i-jfj. Mg f ( ^17 

E, A ' 1 ^ dinar, «*j t. 000 , 1 ^ d.rh.nis 

i jr. ti u . rnoney wa. deponited with ftai KluUlim. t f. w 1 r .-M-litl in 

t ^ 4*# I Korne, iLs) . I. 
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Wtatlh of Aimtkaå and Mimdtdc Officielt 

parallels m his own time Othenvise, rnany tillogs thai are 
possi hle wotild (be con s ide red irnpossible by him and) escape 
his attention. 11 '' Muny excellent men. heartng stories of this 
kind about past dynasties, have not lidieveil rheni. This is 
not righi- The eunditions in the World and in civilisation a.ré 
not (ahvay*) the samt' Hc who knmvs a low or medium 
(level of eivilizaiion) do es not know all of them, When we 
oonsider our information about the 'Abbasids, die Luna v vads. 
and rhe , Uhaydid(-I , ’arhitids) and when we cotnpsre what 
we know to he so und in it with our own observations of the 
les* imponant dynastlee (of tnday), then we find a great 
difference berween tb em. That difference results trom differ¬ 
ences in the original strenglb of (those dyriaaties) and in the 
civUixationS (of their realms). As we have stated before, all 
the monuments a dynasty (leaves bchind it) are propor- 
t tona te to the original stretigth (of thai dy nas ty). We are tiot 
en ti ti ed to reject any such (information) about them. Mach 
of il deals with mattern that ure éxtremely well know ri and 
obvious. Part of it is tradirional information known through 
a rantinuous tradition. Part of it is di reet information based 
upon persona! observation of architecturd monuments and 
other surii things. 

One should think of the various degne es of strengtb and 
woakness, o i" bigness .ind small ness, m the vaneus dyuasties 
as they arc known through tradition, and rompare that (in¬ 
formation) with the foSlowmg ime res ting story, lu the times 
of the Vierinid Sultan, Abu ‘Inån, a shuykh from Ta ngi er, by 
nat nu lim Battfitah, 1110 came (bark) to the Maghrib, Twemy 


Lit., -ynur rullel lanuld hf iii- mrrw iv |>ivk uj, liungf puu itt 
pn&6ible/ R 

l " MufckHniiwd !■. H AtictnEliib. tos-tta [isoi-istt]. if GAL, M r 
Suppi .il, p f * > i I c wmild M-irin rhai I fon KhuhKiri did ufu m 
!U mect Ulli Hntf utnl i« (icrsan, lu H*>ry ns bc rt IL> 1?, two ditTerent 
episodes, were In the Tran-! , | tin Éfrfføfafr speidss of ceiehrntcona 

aml <Ji4Friinil E«»n of mnitey ir cunrwvtfcin with the ruEcr * rclum from s journfv* 
Uår it b in ctftmttttiati with å fømifie thai tie ^poniti of tlw giH trf povbiDn* 
lu iw.ct ihc r^jpulcilLtfja' * *LL-eds For sis nKifttbU, t.f. Fj?j r.v t { fhti IkiimtUk* 

cd. & Er, C. DiTfhimery and ti H Samguinrtti (sd ed,; Paris, 111. 
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years before, he had luft for the Ejm and jmirneved thrvHigh 
the oountrits uf the ’lrdo, the Yemen, and India. He had 
emne tu ihe city uf Delhi, the seat uf the ruler of India, the 
Sultan Muh am mad Shåh.'* J (The nj ler; csteemed Ibn Bat- 
tutah hip-lt.lv and einptoyed him as Mil ikke judge in his 
domain. He then retumed to the Maghrib and made eontact 
with the Sultan Abll 'I rian ] le iised to leil ahorn ex pen ende s 
he had had on bis travda and åbnet ihe remarkable things he 
had seen in the di tfe rem realms. He spcke mosily about the 
mier of India. I le reported thsngs about him thai his listeners 
cons idered strangc. That, for instance, when the ruter of 
India went on j trip, he cuumod the in ha bitants of his city, 
men, women, and children, and ordcred that thoir require- 
menis lor (the nexi) six nionths he putd them out ofliisown 
iuvome. When he rétumed frotn his trip and emcml (the 
city), it was a Festive M dav, AI! the people went uut in to 
the open country and strolled about. In front of (the ru ler) t 
in the erowd. mangonds ivere set up on the backs of pack 
amnnils. 1B From the mangonds, bags of dir ham s and dinars 
werc shor out over the people* umil the ruler entered his 
audience hall. 

I bn 1 hit tuta h told other similur stories. and people in the 
dymsty (in official positions) whispered to each other that 
hi* irttisL be a. liar. During that time, one day i niet the 
Sultan's fa mons wazir, b åris b, Wadrar. l ru 1 ked to hun 
abom ihis matter and intimated to him that I did not belicve 
that mans s tones, bectuisc peuple in ihe dynasty vvere in 
general ind in ed to consider him a liar. Whereupon ihe wazir 

111 Mu)jiiritriii) 5Jiåh r:i!fd fmin liiij irr jsst.and it was aiirjnj' Mis rtien 
thflt lbn BjttM' "ss in Mm Til* iurlir r telt* adel 'Ib- hail contair wrrh 
ir, mier s: thar lunt, and il | = rlu- c.rpiuil, -aw-fcvj j* in A jihL H, ivliereo 
Mm* lu * :r,-fl-Ainta "and lie '| was FtniEgUl. ' Tli« itoeg not rc^i to Mu- 
hsmnndKhAhj uiccckmw Ht- 3/ Sti Ah, but prohably lo thr city wtaidi Firui: 
Shili budt nesr IJclhi, jihI wliicti wj* callril, not Ftriizg&h, Mm ]-iniralri.l 
Tlie aiuc ment is no: (bund tn 1>, In C botb mmic« are found m thr nurgiti. 

i« 1 far yan.'nt maiAbfd, ,m cjcpressmri denvod ftr-rn Qur'uti | t.ius (l6s) t 
rf, jhovr. p. . h. I SOI, iml, fur iittttu«, lim ji-Jjwzi. Muxiaam, VI i. 
s!"tt, I. i t!f, ilso p. below. 

m Tliew!, øf cDiiise, wer« cleptunts. 





Enaluahon af Storks of Dyfiastk Health 

FårU saitl to rnc: "Bi- careful not in rejfet such information 
about thc conditions of dynasties. beeause you liave not s een 
such things y o urself. You would then be !ike the son of The 
wazir who grcw up in prison. The waaitr had been impnsoned 
hy iris ruler and rema ined in prison se veral years. II is son 
grew up in prison. Whcn he rcacbed thc age øf renseri, be 
asked his fa ther about the tneat wiilch he had been eating, 

( His fmher) told him ihar ir was mut ton, and he asked him 
what that was. When lus father described a sheep 10 him in 
ail details, (the son) said, 'Father, you Jnean, it looks Jike a 
rat:’ His father was angry with bim and said, 'What has a 
sheep to do with u rat?' The .same hapipened tater about beef 
and eamel ineai. Tlie on ly animals he had seen m prison were 
rats, and so he believed that all animals were of thc same 
species as rats." 

Et often kappens that pecpfe are (lncredulous) with r< j - 
gard tn historieal information, just as it also happens that 
they are temptéd to exaggerute certain information, m order 
to be able to report something remarkable. VVe stated this 
earl i er at tlie beginniiig of the book . 1 * 1 Ther efor c, u person 
shoiild look at his snurres and rely upon liimself. With a 
clear mind and s traight forward, natura! (common sense) he 
shotild disringuish between the nature of the possihle and the 
impossibku Evcrvthing within the sphere of the possihle 
shouid be accepted, and evcmlutig omside it should be re- 
1 eet ed (In using the word 'pussible"} wt do nor have in 
mind "possihle" in the absolute sense of what is inteliecmally 
possihle. That røvers a very wide range, so that it carmot be 
used to detcrmine what is possihle in actual faet, What wc 
have in mind is the possibilky inherent in thi* malter that 
belongs to a given thing. Whcn wt study the origirr of s 
thing, its genus, (spccitk) difference . 151 size. and strength, 
\ve can draw tonelusions as to (thf possihility or impossi- 
bility) of the data (reported in connertinn with it). We ad- 
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judgc to Ih j impossible evcrything omside the sphere of (the 
possibje, in this scnst'j. 

"Sav God, give mr more krtuwledge *’ ™ 

i. jso i_ 17 j The mier seeks the he.lp fif el ten ti und ftilloiL'tn 
against the men uf his otttt peupU und gruup 
feehng. 

li 101 shuuld bi* ktioun that, as we have stated, a ru Ivr 
cari aditeve posver onlv with the lu;lp uf lus own peopli*, 
They are bis group and lus helpers in liis eiiterprise He u^ts 
thera to fight against those who revolt against his dynisty. 
It is they nitli whoni he filis the administrative nflices, whom 
her appoirtis as warir* and tax cøllectors They hf lp hi ni to 
uchic ve superiority. They par tu i pate in the govermnent. 
They shiirc in all his Other impurtant a flairs 

Tbis applies as long as the ftrsi stage ofa dynasiy lasts, 
as wc- hav- Mated ' nb With ihe spproaeb <if the 'iecond stage, 
the niler shows hinis dl independent of his peo pi c, 1 tu eta itu s 
all the glory for himself, and pushes his pro pie awuy from it 
with the paltns (uf his hånds). As a result, his own people 
become, in faet, his enomies. In order lo prevem tliem from 
setzing puwer, and in order to keep ihem away from par* 
ticipation (in pøwer), the ruter needs other frie mis, not uf 
his own skin. svluim he can nse against (his own petiple) and 
who wi.ll be his friends in their place, l hose (nets fnemjs) 
beoome doser to hun than ariyoue dse. They deserve hefter 
than anyone dbe to be dose to him and to be his followers, 
as well as to be preferred and to be given high positions, 
bevLuise they are willing to give their li ves for him, prevent- 
ing his own pftople from regaimrtg the power tliit had beetl 
theirs and from utcupying with him the rank to whidi they 
lm J Ij figft List-n k 

™ Qur T jfi »114{lli). 

v Cf - ls ^wi. pp. i*zi f.: G Surdon j>n.J L Bereter, Rr.uHl & usi *i de 

vxnhgit, pp. f 

IW Cf. pp_ (f M ibtivr. 

!** Above, p. 353* usiiLi^ j ilightly tEilfereur pirpuaiiiun, r!u* lex! read*: 
guUTk oirjiptrte conirts] yver bh pcoptr ' 







Prtftrmtn) rtj Citrat* the Rukr 

!n this (situation), the ruler caies only for his new fol* 
lowtrs. He singles sivem out for præference and many hønors. 
He di.s tributes among rhem as muth (property) as (he does 
among) most ofliLs own people. He confers upon ilieni the 
most importa nt administrative positions, such as the offires 
of ivazir, general, and tax collecror, as well as royal titles 
whidi are his own prerog&tive, and vviiich he does not share 
(oven) with his own people. (He doea this) because the> are 
novv hist dosest friemts and most sindcre ad visers, l’liis, then, 
announcos the desiruerion of the dynasty and indicates that 
chronic disease has iiefaUcn it, the result ot the loss ot the 
group feel in g on which the {dynas tv's) superiority had tieen 
built. The feel i rigs of the people of the dynas ty become dis- 
eased as a result of the ton tempi in whidi they are held and 
tlie hosulity the ruler (shows against them). They hate him 
and awail the opportuttity of a change in his fortone. The 
great danger inherent in this situation revens upon tht dy¬ 
nasty. Thore cati be no hope it will recover from that illriess, 
The (mi na læs of the) past grow stronger with each suc¬ 
cessive generation and leacl eventually to loss oi the (dy¬ 
nasty 1 s) ideutity. 

Tlvis is exempliftetl by the Umayyad dynasty, Tor their 
wars and for administrativt* purposes, they had recourse to 
the support of Arabs surh as ’Anir b. Sa d b. Abt VVai^qiis, 

I Ubaydallah b. Ziyåd b. Abt Sufyån, al-Hajjdj b. Yusuf. 
al-MuhulJab b. Abi $ufrah, Kbalid b. ‘AWitlJah a]-Qasr!, 
)hiv Huhayrah, Mfiså b. Nusayr, Bilål b. Abi Burtbh b. Abi 
Mftså al-Ash'art, S*asr b. Sayyar. and Other Arab person- 
alities. For a vs bile IT& the ‘Abbrisid dynasty, too, used the 
support of Arab persnnalities. But when the dynasty eame to 
claim all the glory for liseli and kept tlie Arabs fmm aspidng 
to administrative positions, the waziratc ieil to non-Arabs 
and follmvers surh '■> the Barmendcs, the Da rul Sahl b. 
NBwbaUht, in and, Uter, ihe Buyids, andTurhish di en ta such 

™ For pudr k» this tfl«aning f cf. 3:53 a.nd i Ti fc bek>iv. 

vt \ refertner ihe T^Hirids is dric-tl in WiiUl], \, Jisd Paris, but not til 

II or D. {Thi* pruoiLar page i* muring in my mcrafiiia of C ) 
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as Bugha, Wasir, LUami>h, BSkiyak (Bayakbåk). Ibn Tfllfin, 
amJ iheir descendents, amorig other rum-Arab dietit s. Thus, 
iht- dvna s ty ume to tteiong to pcopte other than those wh© 
liad e stabl ished it. Lite potver went ro people ot her thau iliose 
who had first won it. 

This is how God proceed# with His serv an ts. 

t, ms risl The situation uf ,!ients mdfaUowers in dynas- 
tm. 

li should be known that fnltowcrs in a dvnasiy occtipv 
different positions in (tbe) dy j t as ty dcpending ort whether 
their c i ose contnet with the ruler is ofold or of recent dåre. 
The reason for this is that the purpose of grnup fcding, 
vhich is d c fe use and aggression, ean materiuiize only with 
tiie help of a coramon descent. For, as we have stated Lu - 
futc ' m l>loo{J relations and other dose relatives help coch 
other, vdiik- strangers and outsiders do not. Client rdatiun- 
ships m and ran tuers with slaves or allics huve the same 
etfeet as (comtnon descent). Tie conseqttencæ of (oommon) 
descent, thotlgh natural, still ure somctliing imaginarv ,T< 
The real rhiug to bring about rhe fedir,g of dose contuet is 
social tntercowse, friendly assonrition, bng familutmy, and 
tbe compiiijionship thai results from growing up toge ther 
ha ving die same wct nurse, and sharing the other cireum- 
stances of death and låfe If dose contact is establlsbed in 
SLIC I j uurmer. the result wllj L* afFertion and 10-o nu ru ti on. 
Observation of peuple shows this to bi- so. 

Somethmg similarcan lx- observed in connection with The 
relation between master and folio wer. Between tbe twø there 
develops a special dem« of r elut ionshi p whkh has iho 
same c tf eet (as cotiunon descent) and strengt bons tb o do« 
euntaet Even tfeugh there is no (common) descent, tbe 
truits ot (enmmon) descent ire thtre. 

W bene ver sudl ,t Client rdutmnship exbts between a 
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tribe and ils di un t s k-fore thu trit« has obtamed royal au- 
thority, ihe roors of thu rektionship are mure fir tu ly inter- 
twiucd, thu fedings and beliefs involved art more sinccre, 
and fhu relationship itself is more clear ly defitiud, ibr hvo 
reasons. 

First: Bcfure ( people obtain) royal authoifty, they are a 
model in their waysJ™ Only in the rarest cases is a dl stinetion 
tn,nk between ( cornmcm) descent and the dient rektionship. 
The position ( of diems) is the same as that of dose or hlood 
relatives. However. if they chooso folløwers after they have 
obtained royal authority, their royal rank eau ses thum to 
make a di stinet ion betwuen master and diem, and (another) 
hciween dose relatives and ellems or folio wers. The condi- 
tkrns of leadership and royal authority require this in view 
of (existing) distinciious and differences in rank. The situ- 
aium (of followers) , rherefore, is differeitt. They are dow 
■in the same level as s trangers, The dose eonract between 
(the ruler and his foliowers) weakens, and co-operation, 
the rufore. kromes luss likcly, This tncans that follovvurs 
arc now less (close to the mier) titan they vvere before ( the 
ruler obtamuii) royal authority- 

Second: Follovvers from before (thu time the niler oh- 
tained) royal authority had the status offollowere long before 
rhe dyna s ty (camc to power),™ It is, thus, no longer clear (to 
contun iporaries) how the do«e comact (originally) came 
ahom. Vs a rule, it is supposud lo bu a casu uf (comraon) 
descent. and in this rase thu gro up feeling is strengt herned. 
Ou the other hånd, (fbllower rul at ions lups fonued) after ( the 
ruler has ohuined) royal authority aru of rerum date and 
et|uLilly well knovvn n> most people. (The origin of) the dose 
counici is duar, itml it is dearly distinguishable from (com- 
mon) descent. Thegroup feeltng, in the latter case, is wuiih in 
enrøparhon witlt thu gr ouj> leding that results from the dient 
reUtiouship thetexisted k-fore thu dyn as ty i vjiiiu to pnwur). 

m Cf, n. SS3, ebove. r „ . 

1! " The ten! i’. -mn! lu ilie MSS snd IVlA is mcaiun|jkss. inslemJ »t jhivita 
on# musi 't-iui, ‘viiii iiiiljL]. ’uhxiukå 
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A look ai (known) dynasties and o ther cases of (fxditical) 
teadership will show tilis to be so. Fotlower relotionships 
formed before leadership and royal auihoritv vrere obtained, 
will be fbund to show u stropger and doser ni rituel between 
masters and folio wers. The farter cccupy the same position 
ilh their master as iio his chlldrtn, His brothers, and other 
blund relatives. On tbe otlier lund, foilovver relations flips 
formed after royal authority und (politiral) leadership ivere 
obtained do not show the same dose conncctinn tliar ex isis in 
die fim (grøup). One rnay observe this with one ? s øwti tyes. 

At tlic end of their power, dynasties eventually resort 
Ui eroploymg s trancers and aecepting them as folbwers, 
Tht'>e peopte, however, do not acquire any sueh glory as the 
men who had become folio wqrs of the dyn ast v before(it came 
to power) vvere ilbie to build up for themselves. Their (status 
as foUowcn) is tou recent in origin. Abo, the dcstnictiotl of 
(ht* dynasty is impending, Therefore, thev oceupy a ve ry inw 
and humble position, ln tak mg them on as foUowers and re- 
plaeing His old clients and original foliowers by them, the 
mier is motivated by the faet that (his nid diems and fol- 
l° wera ) ]iavc Overbearing. Thev show little olittfl- 

eme to hsm. '1 he) look at hint in the same w aj as his own 
trdx- and relatives do. CU.se contact ex i sted beiween him and 
them for avery løng rime. Thev had grown up toget her with 
lum, had had comiections with his aneestors and ohier mem- 
bers ofhti family and vvere afigned with the grent men of 
his Htvu«? ( I uis, they are lajniliar with Him) and, as a result 
of their famikanty with him), they becotne proud and over- 
U-anng townrds hun. This is the rcasop why the ruler comes 

shu ? them antl 1436 othe « in their piaee. lt has been only 
for n s hort rime that lie has comc to care for tliese otters and 
to use iltern ns Jol lovvers. Therefore. they do not utbdn po s U 
tions of glory, but return their position as outsiders.” 7 

Hus is the case with dynasiies at their end. As a nile 
the words '-followers- and "dierns* are used for the fim 
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prroLi p. The more recent folio w er s are c al led T-* ervant ti" and 

“helpers,” 

“God is the friet id of the IttUevers." 119 

[ 19 j SWli/mn ina »f, und contra! m Jer, iht ruter (ftj 
nifters) may orcur in dynasti#, 

When royal authority is firm ly established in one par- 
ticular Gunily and brunch of the tribe supporting the dynas ty, 
and when ihar family clfliros all royal authority for itself and 
keeps the rest of the tribe away from it ( and when the child mi 
of (that fa mily) sticcecd to the royal aiithority in tum, by 
appointment, then it often happens that their wazirs and 
entouRp gain power over the throne, This occms most 
often uhen a little child or a weak tnember of the family is 
appointed successor by his fa titer ur made ruicr by his crea- 
tures and servants. lt becomes clear that he is unable to 
ful li 11 the funetions of ruler. Ilter c fore, they are fulHlled by 
his Guardian, one of his father's warirs, someone from his 
entourage, une or his clients, or a member of his tribe. (That 
person) gives the impressiun that he is guar ding the power 
of the (child ruler) for him. E ventu ally. it becomcs clear that 
he exereises the Control, and he uses the faet as a tool to 
o cl n evc royal authority. He keeps the child away from flis 
pcuple. He accustuins him to the pleasures of his life of 
lus ury and givea him every possihle opportun i ty ro indulge 
in them, He causes him to forget ro look at govcmmctit 
affiairi. EveMiuUy, he garns full Control over him, He ae* 
tustoms die (child ruter) to believe thai the ruler's ahare in 
royal authority consists merely in sitting on the throne, 
shaking hånds, 1 ™ beingaddressed aa Sire(muu7 ( i}> and sitting 
with the women in the seclusion of the harem. All (e xojcisc 
of the) actual executive power, and the personal handling and 
supervision of matters thai eoncern the ruler, sueh as in* 


°«tjur* in s.es ( 61 ), 

u* [ n Muslim tibguag*, tllt Arubic term useJ refer* tu the gnard 
landlig or mtiiors ind incom [Uterus 

nt In eciotirmation pf a^poiiiAfllrut* 
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sport ion of the array. tinanrcs. and (doforiso uf) the Injrdor 
regions, art bel te ved (by tht ^ hilti ni ler) *ti Mulig to i lu- 
wazir. He defers to him in all these things. Evemuallv, the 
tvazLr de fin itu ly adopts the culnring or the Iva der, i tf the man 
in Control. Tiie royal authority coxnos to I to his. J le reserves 
ir for his fiuanily and Ids cliildron 4 ft er hint. 

Sutdi was il«* case wirh the Buyitls and the Turks, with 
Kaffrr al-Tkhshidf ,W! and otters in tho Kast, and with al- 
Miutstir b. .Vbl ’Åmir in Spam. 

h may happen thal a ru ler wh© is sccluiied and depnved 
of authority lecomes aware of his situation and oontrivt* to 
escape I røm il. He thus regnms die royal authority for his 
fa mi ly, He stops i he person \\!u> hns gnincd powot nver it, 
either by killing him or by merely bepositig hun. Hovravcr, 
this happens very r araly. Oiice a dyuasty has fallen in to the 
hånds of wazirs and cltents, it rcmaiiih in that situation. 
Rarely is it ab le to escape from it, because (such control bv 
o thers) is mostly the result of living in hixury and ofthe faet 
that the royal printes have grovvn u[i tmmersed hi prosperitv. 

, s,w Thcy have Ibrgotten ilte ways of fnajilineas and have hei urne 
aceustonted to the character tftlits of wet nurses, and ihev 
ha% e grown up that way. They .lo not de«re leaøersliip. '['hev 
arc not used to exe rosing sok* power, the prcrogative «if 
Hiperioritv. AU their ambition, requires is the $ath faet ions of 
pomp and having a great variety of piea sures and luxuries. 
Client s and foUowern gain sitperiority whun the faniily of the 
rukr is tn sole Control over it> peo’ple and clatim alt royal 
authority Por itsell to their exe kis ion. This is .somcthmg tiiat 
luppens to dyna s i i es of nccessitv, ,1$ wc have stated befoiv. 1in 

These are two diseases of dynasties vvhich cannot be 
eured, excepi in very rare cases. 

'(Jod gives His hi rigdom (royal authority) to wtiotø*ver 
IU)- Willi lo give ttJ^ 


» Kåf&r. wlio rtHicued control over Egypt in iht lut Jura nf HJishidid 
ru Et, iJ.ni m Nfttø 

w Cf. jTjj, 3 AN W „ j|N;vc>. 
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[ 20" Tinne uhu gaitt potter ovrr the ruf er tin nut sfusrr 
t L tth hint tn ti ie special title thai gæs with royal 
dathnrity* 

This is because the first men tn adiieve royal and gov- 
emmejual aurhnrity at I hr buginning of the dvnasiv do so 
with the help of the* group feeiing of their peoplc and with 
the hi'lp of ihcir a«n gro up feeling which cauits their psoplc 
to follow (the ni) utitil ihey -ind their penpie have tlefiniiely 
adopted the eoloring ot royal auriionty and superiority. (The 
roloring,) then, eonrinue* to exiat. Through it, rite identlty 
and porsis tcnce of the dynasiy are assured. 

Xow, riir person who giiins superiority (over the mier) 
may ha\c a share in the group feeling that belongs to the 
tribe which hos obtiitted royal aulliurity or lo its ellem« and 
foliowers Kowever, hb grpop feeling still b eumprbed liv, 
and subOfdinaie to, the gro up feeling of the famil) of the 
ruier. He cannot (uke on) the colaring of royal au than ty, 
Thtis, in galning Control, he does not plan to appropriaie 
royal .ttithoniy for himself openly, hut ottly to appropriate 
itu fru its. that is, the exercise of administrative, exetutive, 
and all ot her ]>o\ver- lM He gives the people of the dynasty 
the impression that he merely arts for the mier and execute* 
the bitter s decisions from Liehind llie eurtain. Ile carefuliv 
refrains from Using the attri hules, emblems, or titles of royal 
autlioritv. 1 le a volds ihrmving any sus pi c ion iipon hi m se li' in 
this respect, tven thaugh he exertbe* fiill ciwtrol. For, in Jus 
exercise of fult Control, he takes cover behind the cnnain the 
ruler and hb ar nestor s had set up to protect themselves from 
their own irihe when the djynasty varne into betng Ile dis- 
gubeS his exerebe of etmtro] under the form of aCting as the 
niler^ representative. 

Shauld he undertake to adopt (any of the royal premga- 
tlves), the people who represent the group feeling ond tribe 
of the ruler would r c sent it m and uuntr iw to approprute 

i« Fur ihtJm und rr.ifftf, ff- itiovr. ru 1 »S fn It.m KhsUfin'« tnirviiudirtm. 

i« Lu-a^JJ*s ’ahyAt { C, and D gAaLihAå 'wcuiil reseni Jiit sup-.n- 
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( thi' royal preirogatives) Ibr themselves, to hi* eidiwinn. He 
ha;. 110 detimlc co I oring to (nuike hira appcar snited for the 
roy:il pmogutivrs) or cause ol liers to submit to hira and 
obey him. (Any arte rapt by him to appropriste die royal 
prcrpgaiives) vvould, thus, fos tant ly precip State his du o in 

Somcthfog of tlie sori happened to ’Abd-ar- Rajman b. 
al-Manstir b. Abi 1 Armr. 1 *' He aapired to share the tit lu of 
caliph wlth Hisham and his I muse, He was not saiisficd with 
eontrol of the exectttiv* power and the result mg forms (of 
honor) with which his fkther and Urothcr had been satisfietl. 
Hr stmght to be entrusted with the cahphate by his caliph, 

I (isliilm. I he Marwanids (Lljnayyads) am I the other Qiiraoili- 
ites were forums to see him do thai, Thej took the oath ot 
allegiance to a eousfo of the caliph Hl dum, Muhammaii 
(l>. Hishdm) b, Abd-al-Jabbar b. anA’å^ir, and revolted 
against (the party of Hin Ahi ‘Amir). That caused the ruin 
of ihe ’Amirid dyn as ty and the destruktion of their caliph 
(Ilishåm) al-Mu’ayyiid. In (al-Mu'ayyads) place, somm't., 
else from am on pr the leaders of tbe dynatty vtas ehosen, (and 
his house rwnained in [Hiwer) etown to the end of the dynasty 
and the dissolution of their pat tern of royal authority. 

GotJ is the beat lieir. 


[ai j The true character and diprent kinds of royal 

authority . 

* 

Royal “ authority is at, institution that is natural to man- 
ktrel. V, e have exptained hefore “ thai hlimtiu hrings canttot 
live and am aupi through social orgamzation and cn- 
o]ieratinn fi.ir tht- purposc of nhtaiiting tindr footl and [other] 
ncccssinas of lift. Wltcn the, have „rganized. „ccositv rc- 
qtijrvs that the, deal with cacll other and (tltusl satiafy (their) 
lietds. Larh otte wtU atrach out his hånd for whatever hc 
needa and ( try simply to) ta h^it^since injMk . L , aR . 
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gressiveness are in the animal nature The others, in turn, 
vvill try tn prevent hutl from takmg ir, motivated by wrath- 
fulpess jca and spile and tin* sirtmg human reaction when 
(onc's own properry is menaevrt) This causes dbsendun. 
(Dissensen) luads to hostttttics, and busiilirics lead to 
troublc und hloodshcd und loss of Ilfe. whith (in tum) ksd 
to the des truet ion of the (human) species. Now, (the human 
species) is one of ihe things the Crc-itor has cspfidiilij (told 
ils) to p reserve. 

l'eople, thus, cannot fiersist in a State of anarehy ajid 
without a mier who keeps them apart. Thercfore, t need 
a person to restram thetu. We is tlicir ruler. As is required 
|jy liuinan nature, he tnust be a fo ret ful ruler, oné fi'ho (ac- 
luallv) exercises uuthoritv, in this connection, group fading 
is absolut dy neceasary. for as we have Stat ed before,™ ag- 
gre^siA e and defensive Enterprises can suoceed only with the 
hdp of group fading, ane can see, royal authority of this 
kitid is s notile institution, towaril which all dauns are 
dir eet ed, atid (arne) that needs to bc defended. Nothing of ihe 
sort can materialize except with the help ot group ledings, 

as has been meniioned befure. 

Group feelinga di tfer. Each gro up feel in g exerøses lts 
own authority and superiority over the peaple and Family 
adheriug to it. Not every grutip feeling hus royal authority. 
Royal authority, in realuy, belongs only to those wlui domi- 
nare subjects, colfat tast.-, send out (militarv) expeditions, 
protéet the fmntier regions, and have no une over them who 
is stronger than they. This is generally accepted as the real 
mvåning of royal authority. 

Ihere are people uhu se group feding fails shorl of ae- 
coniplislung{one or .mother of tliése things which ænsiitute) 
part nf (real rov al authority). such as protectiiig thv famler 
regions, or colfating taxes, or sending out (militarv) ex- 
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peditions. SuL’ii royal atithority is ddrt.iivt* and not rny;d 
authority in the real meaning oi tlir term. Tins was Uil- 
with rriany of the BerlKtr riders of the Vghhibid dvnaxty in 
aUyayrawan, and with die non-Arab (Pershin) r nier s at iLe 
begiiinjng of liie ’Ahbåsitl dy rust}. 

1 hen, tliLTt are people whose group feeling is not strojig 
enough to garn cootrol overall tbe Ot lier group feelmgs or lo 
stop everyone, so that there exists an authority supertor 
ic> theirs, The jr royal authorhy is also defeetive, and not royal 
authority in the real meiming of the term. It is exereised, for 
distance, by provineiai am irs and regional ohieftains who are 
all under one dynas ty. lins situation is ofteu fotnnl in far- 
Hurtg dynasti es. 1 tnean that therc are miers of provmeial 
and remote regions wh o rule their oivn peupk* hut alsonhev 
tliu central povver of the dy nas ty Such vvas the relatiortshtp 
of the Sinhåjah with the TlWdid(-Kåtimids); of the Zandtah 
the (Sji.mish; LiiiTiivyads at oik time aittl wiili ihc 
' L’ hay(I id (-F dtim ids) at anot hen of the noii-Arah ( IVr-i.iri' 

) ulets w ttll the Ahljssiils’, of tiic Berlicr unurs hikI miers with 
the Eurnpem Christians tin the Maghrib) prior to Islam: 
and of the rulers of tlie (uld) Peniati successor States with 
Alexander and his Greeks. 

Ihere art* many such (cxamples), as, upnn examinatiun, 
will bo fbund tu be so. God exereises force ful dom tnat ton 
over I lis servants.” l8S 

C -- _ Exoggem „Ve/ Iwr&hncss i? katttiftil to royal auiltnr- 
ify und in ntost cuien atifSt .i iti deftnu't icut . 

li ' should be knuwn That the iiiiercst Bubjects have in 
their mier is not interost in hi* person and liody, for cxamplu, 
in his gootl figure, hawLsomc face. large frame, wide knowl- 
edge, good haiKlwriting, or aedte mind. The ir iutert-M in him 
lies m his relation lo them. Royal and govemmental au- 
thority is so tuet hin g relative, a relations hip hetween two 
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ihjngs (ruler and suhjecis) Gnvominem beeames .s rer. li i v 
wLui 11 liere i - a ruler whn) rule> over subjects and handles 
thi' i r :l flairs. A ruler is he uho has subjects (r.iMyd), and 
subjects are persmut who have a ru ler. The quality accruing; 
to the ruler frum the fart uf his correlativé relation with hia 
subjects is ralled "rulership" ( malakah) - 1¥ * That is. Ile niles 
them , and fFsiidt rulership and i is conenmitants are of good 
quality, the purpose of govemtnent is most jverfeetly 
achieved, [f snch rnlrrsliip is good and beneftcial, it vvill 
serve ihe mterøt? of the subjects. It it is had and unfair, it 
vvill be hattnM to thera and eau se their destruction, 

Good ru lers hip is equ i valent to inildncss. If the mier 
usi-' force aiul is ready to mete out punishment and cagtr to 
expuse the foults of penpie and to n unt thfcir sirts, [his 
snbjects) becotne fearful and depressed and seek to protect 
themselves against him through livs, ruses, and dereit. This 
becomes ,1 character trait of theirs. Their mind and character 
Iwmme rorrupted. Tliey often a baj id on (the ruter) on the 
battlefieid and (Fail to support his) defensive Enterprises. 
Tlu- dccay of (sinecre) intern ions eau ses the decay of(niili- 
rarv) protect ion. l'he tstthjectv often rønspire to kill tlie mier. 
Thus, the dynas ty decays, and the fcitee(fhlt prutectsit) lies 
in ruins, lf the ruler oontinues tn kæp a forceful grip on his 
subjects, group fo cl in g vvill Ix: destmyed, for rcasutif. stated 
at the hogifimng. m The fonte (which proteas ihe dynaslv) 
is tom dovvn, for the dymisty has lun erne incapabie of (imU- 
tary) pr. »teotiun. [On the other band.) tf the ruler is mild and 
overlooks the bad sides uf his subjects, tliev vvill trust him 
and take réfilgc with him. They {Then) love him heartily and 
are w i 11 in g to die fer liirn in bsiite against his enemies. 
Everything is titen in or der in the Mate. 

‘Hve cuncomitants of eood nilership are being kind to 
ime's (subjects) and dckiulmg them. The true mcaning of 
royal authnrity is real t 7 c r d when the ruler delends his siib- 

!•« li trmy 1 h> note«! thai The «irni' wrjd is used .il*c as a udimcal term uf 
quitc 9 nliFTerent mraniiig, ftiétiy. ‘hihil ' V l |i. 1***1*. 
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jccts. To be kind juilL betiefiectit rowatt! thcm i» pari of being 
mild to them and shnwing an mterest in hovv ilioy art; living. 
The se ihuigs art jmportiint for the ruler in galning die luve 
of hb> suhjccts, 

It should be known iliat an alert and ver} 1 shrewtj person 
rarely has the habit uf mildnets, Mitdness is usually found 
in careless and uncortcemed persons. The least {of the many 
dra« backs} of aleitness (in a ruler) Is thai he imposes taska 
tipon his subjects that are beyond iheir ability, because he is 
aware of thuigs the}' du not pereeive and, through liis genius, 
foresees the Otitcotne of things at the start. (The ruler 
excessive demands) uuiy [end to hit subjet'ls' ruin. Muham- 
mad saith "Follcrn the pace of the weakest among you." 

The Lawgiver C Muhammad), l liere Fore, made it .1 condi- 
tion rliat the ruler not be too shtewd. I*he souixe for (this 
statement) is a stmy ubout Ziyad b. Abi Sufyin. m When 
Xmar deposed him (a.s go vemor) of the *Iraq, he asked 
‘L’mar why he had licen deposed, whether it uas becaiise of 
his inability or his treachery. ’Umar replied that he bad de- 
[Ktsed him fbr ned her of those reasons but because he di$- 
hked ha ving people becomu die vicrim of his sujxiinr in¬ 
telligence. I his is (the source for the statement) that the ruler 
should not Itc too shrewd and elever, as were Ziysld h, Abi 
and t Aoir b, sy As. hor sueh {qimUties) are accoro- 
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paoictl bv jyranmcai and had iiikr&Mp and by n lendeney to 
tt!3 lif the peopk do thkigs ihat il is not in tbeir nature to 
do. Thjj wil] U? ment ion ed at the end of the book. 1 " God 
is the hest ruler. 

The iondusion is thai it is a drawback in a politi ral 
teadcr lo iK-(roo) elever und shrewd. Clevemess „md shrewd- 
ness imply that a person dunks* too mueh, just as stupidity 
iflnplics That he is too rigid, In the case uf all human qualities, 
the extremes are reprehensible, and the midef le road is pra i s e- 
worthy. ‘Hus is, for mstance, the case with generosity in 
relation to wasie and stingbiess, or with bravery in relation 
to fonlhardtoess and emvardice^® And so it is with all the 
ot li er human qualuies. For this rcason, the very elever person 
is said to luve tlie qualities of devils. Ile is oalled a 'satan 11 
or, "a wøuld-be satan," und the Uke. 

"God trea tes wh&tvver He wishes.” “* 

|3 £S J The mtaning of catiphate tinJ i martinis- 

(As ex plat ned.) the real roeaning of royal authoritv is 
that it is a form of organisation neeessary to manhind, (Royal 
authoritv) requires super tori ty and force, which e\press the 
wratltfulness 261 and itnimaUty (of human nature), The deci¬ 
sions of the ruter will therefore, as a rule, deviate from what 
i.s right, They will Ise ruinous to the worldl) 1 affairs of the 
people under his control. since, as a rule, he forces titem to 
execute his intentions and des tres, which il may hc beyond 
their nhility (to do). This situation will di Rer nrcording to 
die difference of intentions to he fouiul in different gener¬ 
ations. {Bul) il hs for this reastm difficult to U- obedk-ut to 

w Cf ih« U:tfinniT!K of Kvtlim -c .-in] -j !*.r!(T. twlnwf 

i* 1 sIihiu dtJiijJiiatej ull Giuko-M uslim works otl oeMk h, Cf t for 
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{the rulcr) Dfcnlwdionce 3,3 uiAca itvelfttOfictMihle .ind Icuds 
to trouble und bloodshed. 

The reture, ir is necessary to have reference ro < ■nUsinrd 
politik l norms, which arc accept ed by the mass and to wbose 
laws it su Limits. The l s tr«iam and other nations had sui'h 
norms. The dy ria $ ty thai daes not have a policy based r>n such 
(norms), cannot lul ly suceeed in cstahl ishi tig die supmtiacv 
of its rule. "'T his is hnw God procetded wiih llmse u hu 
were before.” ®* 

K ti ic se norms ure orda i ned by die intelligent and leading 
persona li ttes and (bcst) niinds of the tlynasty, the resul t wti 1 
bt- a palidcal (institution) on an mtellormnl (rational) husis 
li they are ordu in ed by Gud through a lawgivcr wbo es- 
tablishes them as (religUms) laws, the result will be a pi >1 i tical 
t, 3f3 (institution) »n a religions bast*, which will be usefui for Ufe 
in tioth this and the other World. 

This is becmisc the purpøst* nf human helligs not ottly 
tlmir worldiy tv el fare. This entirc world i* irifling and futile* 
li ejlds in death and amiihilatinn, (Jod says: “Dn you tiimk 
that we created you lriflb<gly?‘‘ 2n ‘ 'l lu? purpose (of human 
heiiigs) is tbcir religion, wliich luads them to liappiness in 
the other world, "rhe patb of (Jod to whoro befat ig« tbat 
which is in lieaven and thai which is oti carth," ** Therufore, 
religions laws have as thcir purpose to cau^e (human heiitgs) 
to fol lo sv such u courw in all their dealings with God and 
iheir tettow men. This (situation) also applies to royal au~ 
ihority, wlikh is natura I in human social nrgan i nation. (The 
religions Ws) guide it altmg the putli of religion, so [lut 
evcrytlimg will hu imiter the supervision nf the religbu* bw 
Anjihing (ttone liy royal suithontv) itssit is dl£t*Het) by Fuivf, 
superiority, or ihe treu play of thu power of wraihfulntss,. U 
tyianny iiijiiMicc sititl Lonsitterud roprehensible bv (the 
religion^ ^ tTV *) * ^ i® ulso fion&iilcred rcpretteiisihte by the 

* ■ D ajctfe*. witli Rulaq m randing uU'amMwh r "muti fbælLiJifitørmdut 
iil-mdpyitA ’i] J5U_*I t i wk# 1 " ' « n 
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reqiurements ot poUtioal wbdonj. Likewise, anything (ildne 
by royal authority) that li ditfated (merely) t»y consitleranou* 
of polkv or politkal decisions withtinl supervision of the 
rdigioiis lawv w ' Is also neprdiensiblc, because it is rision 
lacking the di vine light. "He for whom God mukes na tighi 
luts m» ligln whatever/* “* The Uw giver (Muljammud) 
hnovrs betttr than the mass itsrif what i» good for titem so 
Ihr as the alfairs ofthe other worldU which art conrealtd from 
rhe mass Itself, are concemed. At ihe Resurrecrion, the ae- 
tions of human beings. whdher they lud to do with royal 
authority or anything vise, tvill all eomc hack to them. 
Muhummad said: *‘It is your owu unions that art breught 
bark ro von." 

Pofitiral laws ransider nnly worldlv i nieres t s, “Tltcy 
knotv ihe outward lift of this worhi" m (On the Other hund,) 
the intention the Lawgivvr hs* eoneernmg mankuid is thcir 
wc liare in the other « ( j|<!d. SM Tiicreforc, it is nectssary, as 
required liv the religions lins. to eau se ihe mass to act in 
aceordance with the religions laws in <ill their ;i tfa irs toiichiug 
iwth this uorld and the utber World. The authority to do so 
w:is possessed by the representatives of the religions Yd*, 
the prophets. (Latcr on t it was possessed) by those wlio took 
their plat*. the caliphs. 

’l his makes it clear wlint the oliphate menus. (To exer~ 
rise) natural royal authority means to eau se the masses tn 
act as retjuired hy purpose und dtsirc- (G* estert ise) |soli.ticaI 
(roval autliorkv) means io cause the nuisses to acl as Jry- 
rpiircd lw iirtellectuol (rational) insight into the means of 
furtheritig tlieir worldlv i mere.st s and avoidmg mylliutg that 
is hamiful (in that respirt). ( And to exercise) the < aliphate 
means to cause the masses to act ns reepureti by religions m- 
stgiu into their Imerests in the other worid as well as tu tilis 
World. (The worldlv internet s) luve bearing upori (ihe in- 
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tåres ts in the othcr wortø), siivct' aceording to the Lau u iver 
(Muhflnmiad), .ti] vmrldly ciifldhiun* .irt <« bc rous i tit-red in 
thoir relation to their valne for ihe otlier woildL Thus, (the 
valiphate) in reality sutafitutes f< : tht> IjiwgSver (Muham- 
mad), in as mueh as it serves, 1 i ko him, to pro teet the religion 
and to exercise (politics!) leatkrship nf the World, 

This should be understand and bc kept in mind in tlic 
fo l lo wing diseussiotu God is wise and knowing. 


L 3 The differences of Mvstim opinion cnncerniitg the 
hus und ro mfitims gaver ni ug the catipliate. m 


\\ e have (just) expbined tlie real meaning of the inati- 
tutiori of (the caliphatc). It solist itu tes for the Lawgiver 
(M uha mm ad) in as nmch as it senes, likc him, to presene 
the religion and to exencise (political) leudersliip of rhe 
wnrld, (The institution) is called “the caliphate" or ' the 
tmamate." The person irt charge of h is called "the caliph" 
or "the imam," 

In 111 la ter times, he has (also) been called "the sultan,” 
w hen (.hore werc rtumerous (claimams to rhe position) or 
wlien, tn view of the distances (separatirig the dtfferent re¬ 
gions) and in disregard of the conditions gøveniihg the 
i rust ir ut ion, people were Foreed to render rhe oath of alle- 
giance to arrybody who se i zen.] power, 

Tilie nartie i/tuhu is deri ved From the rom pari son (of 
i lie i.aliph) with the IimcIlt (rnttint) ol prayer, siuee i tlie 
caliph) is foliowed. and takvn as a model like the prayer 
leader. Thore fore (the caliphiitc) is called the "great imam- 
ale." 

The natne caliph (Ma/tfafi) b given to the caliph, be- 
rause he "represents'* («-/-/) die Hrophet in Islam. One 
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Nae stity ft/" fA* Caliphate 

lises ''caliph" alone, or ‘‘caliph of die Messenger of God," 
There is u difference of opinion ooiiceming' the use ot "caliph 
of God." Some consider (this ex pression) pcrmissihle as de- 
rived from die general "caliphiite" (repræsentation of God) 
of alt the dcscendants of Adam, implied in die verse of die 
Qur'ån, "1 am mtiking im earth a caliph," and die verse, Ile 
made von ealiplts on eartli,” Sit But, In general, it is nm 
consuleml perm issi bk lo use (ihe ex pression “caliph of 
God"), since the verse quoted has no reference lo it (in 
eonneution with the caliphate in ihe specHic sense of the 
term). Abfl Bakr forhade thé use (of die expression "caliph 
of God") wheti he was thus addressed. He said, "I am not 
the caliph of God, but ihe caliph (representative, successor) 
of ihe Messenger of God.” l-urthermore, one eari have u 
"caliph" (representative, successor) of someone who is ab- 
sent, but not of someone who is present (as God ahvays is). 

The position of imam is a neccssary one. I he consensus 
of the men around Muhammad iind die men of the seconii 
generation shows that (the unamate) is necessary aeeording 
to the religions law. At die death oF ihe Prophet, the men 
anjuncl him proceeded to render the oath of aUcgkmce to 
Atm Bakr and to entrust him with rhe supervision of their 
affairs. And so it \va s at all subsequent periods. In no pc ri od 
were the puo pie le ft in □ State of anarchy. This wss so by 
general cortsensux, which proves thai the position of imam 
is a uecessary one. 

Sonie people have expressed the opinion that tlie neces- 
sity of Lhe imamate is indicated by the imellem (rational 
rejsens). and thai the consensus which happens to exist 
merely confirms the aitthorin of the intelJect in this respect. 
As tliev sav, what makes (theposition of imam) inteJlectiuLly 
(rationally) nece*|#ty is the need ofliuman Wings for social 
organ izat ion and the impossibility of their living and ex is ting 
by themselves. One of the neeessarv coiiscqiieia.es of social 
organization is duagreement, betause of the pressure of 

“tJUT’ån 2.30 {2S]| fi.lfiS (165); 35.3!# (S7). 
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cros$-pi ir poses. As lang as t livre is 110 riller who exetrisas a 
restraining influetare, this {di-s.igreement) leads lo t muhle 
whieh, in turn. may lead to the desmiction and uprooting of 
mankinJ. Now, thi* prescrvatton of the - human} sjKtcies is 
one of the oscesaary intentions of the religions law. 

This very i tica is the one the philosophefE had tn mind 
when they t ons idered prophecy as something (imeUectnally) 
necesssry for mankind. Wc 144 have already sbown the in- 
correctness of (their argumentation). One of its premises is 
that ihc resiraming tnliucncc comes mto befrjg unlv through 
i, a religious law from God, to which the mass sulimits as j 
matter of Itehef and religious crecd. This premise is not ac¬ 
ceptable. The réstraining influence comes into being as the 
result of the impetus nf royal au th or i ty ond the forceftifncss 
of the mighty. even if there is n<» religions law. This wa* the 
case atnong the Magiam 111 and other nations who had no 
scriptures and had not been reached by a prophetic mission. 

Or, we tnight sav (against the alleged rational necessity 
of the ealipharc): ln arder to rem o ve disagreerneni, it is 
sufficient that every indiGdual shmild knmv that injusticr is 
forhidden him by the authority of the intellect. Then. their 
claini that the removal of disagreemenl takus pinte ortly 
through the ex i sten ve of the religions law in onc case, 
and the position ol the imam in anotlier case, is not correct. 
(Disagrcement) may (be removed) as well through the 
existente of powerful leaders, or through the pcoplc refrain- 
ing from dtsagreement and mut tut l injusiiee, as through the 
position of the imam. I hus, the i nte li vetu al proof btised upon 
that pre mise does not stand up. This shows thai the necessity 
of (the position of imam) is indicated bv the religions law, 
ihar is, by general con se ti sus, as wc have stated befor?. 

Somc people have talten tlie exccpttonal position uf stat- 
ing that The position of imam is not necessarv at all, neiihcr 
according to the intellect nor arenrding to the religions law 
People who have held that opinion mel ude the Mu'taziliih 

ai Cf. liftawi, fip. i ihi f. . ajid pp. ■*. F.. aliuve 
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jl-Asamin 115 and eertain Kharijites, among dihers. J hcy 
think thai ir is necessary only to ohscrve the religions bws. 
When Muslims agree upon (the practice of) justire and ob- 
servanee of the di vine bws, no imam is needed. and the 
position uf imam is not nccessary. Those (who so nrgue) are 
refuted by the general consensus. The res son why they 
adopted SLtch an opinion was thai they (attcittpted to) escape 
ihe royal authority and ils overbearing, dom meeting, and 
world ly vvays. They had seen that ihe religions bw was fidl 
nf tenstirc and bhrne for such things and for tlie people who 
pnicticed tbem, and tlui il emx.uraged tlie de sire to abohsh 

them. 

ti should be known that the religionslaw <ioes not censure 
royal authority as such and does nor forhid i is exereiso. It 
merely censures ihe evkls resuhing from it, sodi as tynmny, 
miusuoe, and pieas ure-seeking. liere, no dttubt, we have ior- 
bidden evils. They are the concomi tants of royal authority. 
(On the mher band.) ilte religions law pratses justiee, fair¬ 
ness, tlie fulfftlment of religions duttes, and the dr fenne of the 
religion. It States that these things will of necessity find 
die ir reward (m the other World). NoW, all these things are 
cmicomitants of royal authority. too, Thus, rer,sure attaehes 
to royal authority only on aciuutit of some of rts qualitiea and 
Conditimis, not otherl (The religions bw) does not rernure 
roval authority as stick, nor does it seek to suppiess il vn- 
tirely. Il also censur es eoncupiscenee and wrathfulnes* 514 in 
respons i ble persona, but it does not want to sce ritter of 
diese qualitiee relinqmshed altogeihcr, beeause iwcGssity calls 
fnr their exbtenee. li merely wanrs to see that proper use is 
made of them. tlT David and Sotomon posse&eti royal au- 
thoritv such as no otie else ever possesaed, yet they ivere 
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di vin c prophets and bel nn ged, in Gods eycs, among the 
nobles! human beings {that ever existcd) 

F urthcvmore, we sav to thcm: Fhe (attcmpt to) dispemc 
wilh royal authoriiy by (assuming) thai the institution (of 
the unaniate) is not necessary. does not help von at ail, You 
agree that observance pr the religions law$ is a necessary 
thing. Now, that is adiieved o nly through grotip fecling 
amJ power, and group leding, In its very nature, requires 
(the existence of) royal authnrity. Thus, there ml! be roval 
authority, even if no imam is set up, Nuu, thai is just what 
you (wanted to) ilispense with. 

IFit has been estabiished that the institution (of the tttlftn- 
ate) i> necessary by general conseuaus, (it roust he added 
that the institution of the i mamate) is a rom mi mi ty duty' 111 
and is lefl ro the discret ion of all competent Muslim *." 0 It 
w tlielr obligation to see to it that (ibe imamate) is set up, 
and evcrybody has to obey (the imam) in acvoniance witli the 
verse of the Qur an, Obey God, atid obey the Messenger 
,ind the peoplc in authority among you. " MJ 

Jt -- * 1 is not jiossible to appoim tvvo men lo the position 
(f>f imam) ;it the same time. Religions scholars generally are 
of this opinion, on the basis of certain traditions. Those tradi¬ 
tions m e foubd in the book, ”On Lcadership ( imårah) " in 
the Snhik by Muslim . 133 Thej expressly indicate that this 
is so. 
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Oihcrs hold th:ir (tht prohibitkw against tw imams) up- 
plies o niv to iwo imams in one U>ralUy t or where they would 
be dose to each ot her. When there are greai distances and 
the imam is unable to control the fanher region, it is per* 
missibie to set up enøther imam there to take care of public 
in lerests, 

Among the famous Jiuhoritics who are reported ro have 
held this opinion is Professor Abu lah;hj j 1-isFaraymi:he 
leading speculativc theologian- The Imam al-Hanunayn sw 
piso sliowed himscif ind med toward il in his Kttåh &l-IrsM<L 
’L hv opinions of the Spaniards and Maghribfs often make it 
evident that they, too, were mclined tov, ard it. The tiumerous 
religious sebo lårs hi Spam rende rod tht outh of fcllcgjance to 
the Utnajyadl and gave the Umayyad 'Abd-ar-lt-diman an- 
Nåsir and his descendants the title of Com ni ander of ilte 
Pidthfuh This title is character is tic of the callphate, as we 
sltall ment ion.* 21 Sotnewhat later, the A linebåds in the 
Maghrib did the same thiltg. 

Sorae scholars have rcjccted (ihc possihility of more than 
one imam) with reference to tht* general musen sus. This is 
no evident (proof), tor if diere ex i.s tu I a general eonsensus 
on the point, neither Professor Abti Ishacj nur ihe Imam al- 
Haramayn would liave opposed it. Tliey knew better (than 
any one else) what the c unsen sus mcaiit. Indéed, the imam 
al- M diari 111 und nn-Nawattd 59 have been refuted on the 
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l>asi> nr tht' aforc-ment ioned evident sense of the traditions 
l in Muslim's $a$SÅ). 

Certain more recent sdiulars havo occasionalty argued in 
favor of (a strigle imam) with the argument of niutual an- 
tagn rustn 130 referred to hy the d ivi n o revelation in the ver se, 
“If tbore were o ther gods except God in the tue (tøv ven and 
oarth), they (heaven and carth) would have bei-n de- 
itroyed*" 331 11 o we ver, nothilig of rdevance in this entmec- 
tinn caø be deduced from the ver^e, beeausc its [force as an) 
argument is in the field of ihe intet I eet. God called our at- 
Cention to (the verse), so that we might have a rational prnof 
of the oneness of God in whieh wc are enjotned ro helle ve, 
and so that, as a result, (tins do gnu) might tø more finrrly 
grounded. (On the other haml,) what wc want to find out in 
connection with the itnamatc is why it is forbidden tn set up 
two imams (at the same time), tind that is somethuig that 
belongs to the field of religions iaw and religiuus obligations 
(ratiler than to the field of the Imellect), Thus, the (verve of 
the Qur’an tfumed) cannoi be used for any deri urt ion (in this 
connection), nnlcss we csrablish it as tølonging to the field 
of the religions law hy the addition of another promise, 
namely, that (^uite generally) from an inerease in numlier 
thero results comiption, and wc are to tøep away from any* 
thitig that mty I end to comiption, Then, (the verst-) can tø 
used for dcdcctlons in the field of religions taw. And God 
knows tøtter. 


The condttions goveming the institution of f die imam* 
ate > four: 0) knowledge, (-) pro hl ty, (s) tompetence, 
and U) Ireedom of the senses Lind limbs fvom nny defeet thar 
might alFett judgttient and action. I liere is a difference of 
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• opinion conccming a fiflh eondi ttoti, that is, (5) Qurashite 
descent. 

(]) (The nccessity oT) knowledge as a cond ilion is obvi* 
ons. The i ni i tin can execute thc divine laws only if he kirøws 
them* Those hc does not know. he cunnut properly present 
(ilis) knowledge is satisfactorv only if he b able to make 
Imlepetjdent decisions. Blind acccpttmee of tradition is a 
shorteoming, and titt* iminuite réquires perféctbn in (all) 
qualities and conditions. 

(il) Probity (\itidhih) is required becauso (the i main- 
ate) is a religions institution and supervises dl thf øther 
inM i tut ions that require (pro bl ty). TI lus. it is al! the more 
nccessiiTy that (probity) be a condition required of (the 
i mamate). Ttiere is ri o difference of opinion as to the faet 
thai the (ittuiRVs) probity is nullified by the actual comttiis- 
sion of forbidderi aets and the Uke, But tliere is a difference 
of opinion on the question of wheiher it is mdlified by inno¬ 
vations in dognia (made or adopted by the imam). 

(») Competence rneans thai (ihe imam) is wiltmg to 
carrv out the punishments fixed by law and to go to war. Ile 
imist understand (warfaro) and bc able to as sum e respons!- 
bility for gclling the people to go (to war). ile also must 
know ahoi.it group feeiing and the fine points (of diplomat yy 
Me must be strotig ennugh to take citre of politital duties. 
All of which is to cnablc hitn to fulfill his funetions uf pro- 
tecting the religion, Leading in thc holy war against the 
enemy, maintaining the (religions) tows,™ ond admimster¬ 
ing the (public) inierests. 

(4) Freedcm of the .senses and limbs from defeets or 
jncapaiitatiom such as imanity, btiodnes.s, muteness. or dv if- 
iiess, and from anj loss of limbs affeeting (the imam’s) 
a bility to an, such as missing bands, teet. or testirles, is □ 
cotidition of the imamate, bccause all surh defeets aften the 

w Cf. 1, 107 tu Jbfi KhiiliJun's TntrtwJucffon, above, 
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{inmin’s} full ability to act and to Kulfilt his duties Evcn in 
the case of a defc-ci that merely disfigures thi.' appeiirancc, as, 
for instance, los s of ane limli, the m nri i t ion of freedom from 
de-feets (remains in force as :i condiuon in the sense that il) 
aims at perféaion (in the imam). 

Latek of freedom of action is connected with los s of limtis, 
Sudi a Jack may bc of two kinds. One Ls forced (inaction) and 
compiete inabittty to act through imprisoiimem or the like. 
(Absence of any restriction Upon freedom of action) U as 
necessary a condltion (of the imam at c) as freedom from 
bodily deferts. The other kmd js in a different category, 
(This laek of freedom of action impties that) some of (the 
itimtii sy men gain powrr over him, although no disobedietire 
or disagreemetlt may be ironi vod, and lu ep him in sedus ton. 

I hen, the problem is shitlcd to t ho person who has gamed 
power. If he aers in accordance with Islam and justice and 
praiseworthyr policies, it is permissible to acknrnvledge (the 
imam). If not, the Muslims mim look for help. (They must 
look to) persons who will res tru in him and climinate the un- 
healthy situation ereated by hun. unit! the caliph's power of 
at: i ion is re-Gstabiishcd- 

(5) The condition of Qurashite ori gin is based upon ilte 
genet-al comensus on ilds point tliat ubtained in the men 
arourid Mulumtnad on dut dav of the Saqifoh ™ On tlut 
day, the Ans ar intended ro render the oath cif aUøgiance to 
Sa ii h. tlbfidah. 1 hey sa'td: 1 Otte amir from amnng ns, and 
another from among you.“ >» But the Qunishites argu ed 
agamst [litni mili MLilj.irmij L i i starenietit, 'The imams art 
from anion g the Quraysh." “ Thev dso nr gu ed that Muham- 
mad had exhorted ih em "to do g ond tn (those of the Ansir) 
who do good, and leave unpimished those ofthem who do 
cvil " Nmh - Ohe Qurashites) saldi if the kjidership were 
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to be given to (tht? Ansar), the bitter would not have been 
rceommended (to ihcir rare as indicated in Muhammad's 
statement) I lte Ansir bowtd (o ihese arguments and re- 
tracted their statement (just quoted), “One amir from amoiig 
us, and anot her from atneng you." Thcy gave up ihcir in¬ 
tention to render the oath of allcgiance to Sa*d. lt is also 
well esta bl ished by souiid tradition tbst tisis thing (the 
Muslim State) will always remain with this Qurashite 
trilie." *** niere art many other s i m ilar proofs. 

tlmvcver, the power of the Quraysh weakonod. Their 
group feeling vicnished in consequence of the lift of lux urr 
and prn spe ri ty tbey led, and in eonseqnenoe of the faet that 
thedynasty ex pond td thein all over the earth. (Tlie Qurash* 
ites) thus becamc too wc ak to iuMill the duties of the eal- 
iphatc. The non-Arabs gained superiority over tliem, and 
tlie exocutive power feil into their hånds, This caused imich 
eonfusinn umulig thoroUgfa scholars (with r c gård to Qurstsh- 
ite ori gin as a cotldition of the caliphate), 1 hev event ually 
wenl so far as to deny rhut O ur as hl te descent vvas a condition 
(nf the imamate). Thcy Imed themselves upem the evident 
set ise (ni vortain stutetnents), sucli as Muhaimnad s state¬ 
ment, "Listen and o hev, evm should an Abyssinian slave, 
with (a head as black as) a raisin. be yotir govemor/' !aa 
This (statement), lin wc ver, is nt> valid proot in oonncction 
with (the problem in qtiestion), lt is just a hypotlictlcal para- 
ble which, in an eJtaggorated form, is nieaiit to stress the 
du ty of obcdietitte. 

TTicrt* 11U is u 1 so 'Uniar's statement, "If Sålim, the clieni 
of Abu Hiidluyfflh. werti al i ve, I would appoint tøm.'-or: 

. 1 would nor have had any objection agaiust hint.' 211 
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This statument also has muhtng ro t|o (with the problem irt 
question). It is known ihat thc opinion of one of ilte men 
around Mtihammad {s udi ils 'L'iuar, in this pnrtkular case) 
does not constitute □ proof. Furthermore, people's elklits 
bdong to them. 3 “ Sålim'.s group feeling in his capacity as 
Client was rhat of the Qurashites. And u is (group feeling) 
that is imporUm tv hen speeifir descent is made a condition 
(of rhe imamate). ’Umar had a high opinion of the caliphate. 
Hc thought . as he looked at it. titat the konditions govemmg 
it Were (al! but) disregarded. Thus, he tumed to Sålim, be- 
cause, in lus opinion, the latter ahunduntly ful HI led tlie con- 
dit ions goveming the ealiphaté, iitduding his dient relation- 
ship which provided for grotip feeling, as we shal] men.tiori. ,tJ 
Only, a pure (Qurashite) descent was not tliere, (’Umar) 
rans idered it unuecessary, because the importance of descent 
lies solely in group feeling, and (group feeling} may result 
from a client rektionship (such as that of Sålim, as well as 
from ciimmnn descetn). The rcason for T’niar's (statement) 
was his des i te to tnok after (the hest interests of) the Muslims 
and to entrust their goverriment to a man bevond reproatch 
wiio (would not comtnit acts for which he, 'Utnar.) would be 
held responsil ile. 

Among those who deny thal Qurashite descent is u con ri i- 
tion (of the nnstnatc) is judge Ahu Bakr al-Båqi!!ånJ, Si4 The 
Qurashite group feeling had come to disappear and dissol ve 
(in his dav), und non-Arab miers Control kd the raliphs, 
Iherefbre* when he saw what the cortdilion of the caliphs 
was in tiis dav, he droppet! the randit ion uf Qurashite ori gin 
(for the i mamate), c ven though il nrieant agreefoir wkh the 
Khårijites. 


4S J'fjyw leider in me first Jays tit Muslim »ctrlvmi/nt m Mdim hi jr •!. nut 
s,jre,,w,1t Cf ^-Hukhårt, Tn'ritk^ U 2. ,,, h . J| m HjM, 
JutafiiJ, Hl i. fflHii; lim H.ijar, /jjfcjA, li r iob i\.. So 
112 €f. ju 7,9 to Oi. n r q1_»li y l*.. 

“ Ths refenro the di«iiubu tmr folio«.*, of thc importance of gramt 
for tte cdllphatt. 

Ml Al-BiqUlåirl. pp, J*i dcftnitely ivrutiim QuttuMle uri pin 

a runen im ri or the calipliatc. 



2urtefolr Den-etrl af the Caliph 

Scholars in general, høwever, rrtain Qurashite descent a* as 
a ia>miition(ort1i4.' imamak-) (They mamtain that) the imam- 
atii riglttly ludongs to a Qura^lutc, eveu it hc is too veak lo 
hamllL ihe affairs of the Muslims. Against tiiem is the faet 
that this icvolves dropping the tondJtion of nompetence, 
vhidi retjuires that (the imam must) have the power to ths- 
hi> durles. If(his) strength has gone with the disap- 
pearanCé of gro up føling, (his) rømpetdice, ton, is gone. 

And if the conditton uf competence be eliminated, thai wtH 
reflect further upon hnowiedge ind religion. (Tn this oase, 
then, all) ihe comlUious gnveming the institution (of the 
imamate) would m> longer be winsidered, and this would be 
contrery to the general consensus. 

\\e shah nov discuss the wisdotn of m&king descent a 
comlititm of the imamate, so that the correet farts underlying 
all those opinions will be recognfød Wc sav: 

All religions lavs mnst have (specifid) purpdsés and 
signifk'ant mtunings of iheir own, on account of v hich they 
wen made. If we.now,mvesOgate ihe visdom of Qurashiie 
descent as a cond irion (of the imamate) and the purpose 
which the Lawgiver (Muliaramad) had in mind, (ve shall 
find that) in this connectiøn he did nat o nly (hink uf the 
blessing that Ues in dimi relations hip with the Prophci, as is 
generally (assumed). Suth di reet rebtionsJiip estøts (in the 
rase of Ouraahitc descent). und it is a Messing. However, it 
is known that the religions lavv has not .is ils purpose to pro¬ 
vin Messings. Therefore, if (a specific) descent be made u 
eundit ion (of the imamate), theré must be a (public) imerest 
vhith was tbe purposc tx-bind making it into luv. If wc 
prohc into the matter and analyse it. we find thai the( puhUc) 
interest is nothing clse but te gård for group fccling. (Group 
føling) gives protertlott and helps people to press their 
cløims. The cxLsieiue nf {group Feeling) frees ihe bcuntbcnt 
in ihe position (of imam) from opposition and division, llw 
Muslim rommunity accepts him und liis fa in i ly. and hc can 
cstablish fri endt y terms witli tiiem. 

Noiv, Ihe Quraysh werc the omstånding, original, 
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superior leaders of the M udar Their number, their groitp 
feeluig, and their nubility gave them power over all the nther 
i, sås Mudar. AU other Arabs admowledged that Faet and bowed 
to their superiority. Had the rute been entrusted to anybody 
else. it moy be expected thai titt ir opposition and refusal to 
submit would have broken the whole thing up No other 
Mudar tribe would have been able to sway them from their 
attitude of opposition and to carry them ajong against their 
v> itl. The communitv would have been broken up, The whule 
thing would have been torn by dissens ion. The Lawgiver 
(Muhammad) wamed againsr that. He showed hitlistIf de- 
sirous to have them agree and to remove dissens ton and 
ronfusion from among them, for the sake of establishing dose 
euntaet and group feeling and improved proiection. (No dis¬ 
se ns ion or con fusion but radier) the opposite {could be c-x- 
pected to be the case), were the Quravsh ro be hi power. 

I hey were able, through superior force, to drive people into 
doing what was ex pert et I of them. There was no fear that 
anybody would oppose them. There was no fear of division. 
1 he Quniysti were able to asstime the rcspoitsibilitv of iloing 
avvay with (division) and ofpreveiirijig people from (splitting 
up). Thereforc, Qumhite descent was made a condiiion of 
the institution of (the i mamate). The Quraysh represent ed 
tlie strongest (availablt) group feeling, (Qurashite descent 
ol the imam,) it was thus (hoped), w r ould 1 >c more cfFective 
(than artytltuig elsq) in orgarazing the Muslim conununity 
and bringing harmony into it. When Qurasliite alTairs were 
well organized. all Mudar atT.urs were Jikewise Wu [] or , 
garuzed. Thus, all the other Arabs obeyed them. Nations 
other tbiin the Arabs submitted to tlie kws of die Muslim 
community. Muslim am ties emered the most remote coun- 
mes. I hat tappened in thedaysof theconqueMs. It re main ed 
that way later on in the(Umayyad and 'Ahbasid) dynasti«, 
until the power of the culiphitte dissolved and the Arab 
group feeling vanisbed. lhe great number of the Ouraysh 
and their superiority over the Mudar subtribes is kitown ro 
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dl diligcnt students of, and ex perts in, Arab hi story, biog- 
raphv. and relevant condltions. Ibn Isliaq mentioned this in 
the Kitåh ds-si var, and (so did) ot her (authors).* 4 * 

If it is esta blis hed that Qurashite [descent) as a condition 
(of the i mama te) was intetided to remove d issen? ton wtth the 
Help of (Qurashite) gro up feeling and s uper io ri ty, and if we 
know that the Lawgiver ( Muhannrød) does not make special 
laws for any one generation, period, ornation, wc also know 
that (Qurashite descent) fails under (the heading of) com- 
peteiu-e- Tinis, we have linked it up vvith (the cundiiion of 
mmpetence) and have establiaW the over-sll purpose of 
(theoonditlon of) Qurashite (descent), which is the ex istenee 
of group feeiing. Therefare. we consider it a (neccssary) 
condition for the person in charge of the affairs of the Mus¬ 
lims that he bt-Iong to people who possess a strong gr o up 
fcellng, superior to that of fhuir contemporarias, so that they 
can force the othevs to follow them and the whole thing ran 
bc united for effeetive protection, (Stick gtoup feding as a 
rule) does not comprise all srcas and regions. Qurashite 
(group leding), however, was all-conipreherisive, since the 
mission of Islam, which the Quraysh represented, was all- 
comprehcnsive, and the gro up feding of the Arahs was 
adequatc to that mission. 'ITtcrefore, (the Arahs) over- 
powered all the other nations. At the present time. however, 
each region has people of it* own who represent the superior 
group feding (there). 

When olie con s i der s wlial flod mcant the ralipbatc to be, 
nothing more nceds (to be sakl) about it. (God) made the 
caliph lus substitut« to handle the affairs of His ser vant s. He 
is to make them do the tlungs thai are good for them and 
not do those that are liarmful. He has been di ret dy told so. 
A person who lade* the powe r to do a thing is ne v er told 


mi ^ornitillv tht Arabit Itxt wutild stivest tin 1 translation Kthibai-iijur 
and othrr thooks)." wtridi do«s not makt- inuch t*Jtse I V'c »bow rranafevum 
t« støt iÅrøttttid liv C t whkh vocatiies ^a-^AjivraAil Cr p. 7 (ti. Ml), abu^e. 
lliH [:4i:iq's work is usuolW rtfem-J lo ti ilte VI^ (Ikogi'ipfrY of Mutpm- 

mad}, butef atwMl. «W5 IB J*l» duipltr. Lhilow. 
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diréctly to ilo it The religkius ledder, lbn .thKhatik ™ 1 sabl 
thait most religions ]aws apply to womcn as they do ro men. 
Howevvr. womun are not di reet h roid [ro fa 11 cm the ri -1 i gio ns 
laws) by es pres s reference to rhem in the test, but, in (lbn 
al-Khatib's) opinion, they ure included onty by way of ana¬ 
logien l rea soning. That is bceausc vvomen have no power 
whatever. Men comml tlietr (actions), except in as far as 
the 'linies of ti tvine worship art ronoerned, where everyone 
controla his own (actions). Thertftmi, womcn are diréctly 
told (to fulfill the duties of divine worship) by es pres s refer¬ 
ence to tliem in the test, and not (merely) by way of ana- 
logical rcasoning. 

Furthermore, (the World of) existence attests to (the 
nccessity of group fe l >1 in,g for the cabphate). Only he wlio 
lias gained superiority over a nation nr a race is able to 
i. as j handle lts afFairs. The religions law would hardly ever malte 
a requirement in contradietiaji to the requirememA of exist¬ 
ence. 

And God, He ls exahed. knmv.s better. 

C J ShVith leners evneer rung rhe tpust jon of the 
imamate. 


It should Ile known that, tinguisticfllly, Sktah meant 
"com pardons and fol Lovvers,” In the customary usagt ofold 
and modem jurists and speculative theologkuis, the vvord is 
used for the followers and desct-ru! am s of ‘Ali. Tlie tenet mi 
which they .ill agTcc }.s that the imatnate is not a general 
{public) iuterest to be delegated lo the Muslim ruttion for 
coiisiileratkui and appomtment ofa person to fill u. (To the 
Si il'ah,) it is a plllar and fundamental artide of tslam. No 
pruphet ** is pertnitted to negle« it or to dekgate (tlie ap~ 
puintment ni an imam) to lhe Muslim nation. It is ineumheut 


MutiftTrimail b. LTmir, S-vS or s +4 to «■« | i nr 114<iJKi in 

i -ii'M'h. He is rtuin generalil rcfrrrnl ta js Fakhr-itl-dtn nr-Riii tf 
Wi, L. SOK ff.l Supfrl., 1, [lyd ri 

* Ihn KhjUlu.L speak* hen lf! ^ ntTal (whetfaer on , read , 

l, - nah ' aHln .isin the u„bunHifcl ,,lw 

IS prmianly [Utiiit. 
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ujjfjn li i m lo Hppoiut an imam for the ( Musl im$). 1 lir i mani 
rannot rnmmif 314 mus eitlmr grejt or small. Al? is the one 
whcittt Muhanunad appointed, The- (Shi'ah) trammit texta 
(of traditions) in support of (this belici), which thev in* 
terpret so as to suit their tenets. The authortfies on the 
Suimah and tlie transmitters of ihe religions law do not fcnow 
tliose tests. Most of them art * 1 * * suppositirioltf* or sotne of their 
transmitters arv suspect, or their (true) interpretation is very 
differem from the wkked interpretation that (the Shi‘ah) 
give to them. 

Accoriting to (tlie Slu ah), these texts frll into rhe two 
categories of express and implied 5taTenfepts. stB An express 
statement, for instance, is the folio wing statement (by 
M uham mad); " *Ali is master of those whoso master I 
am ■' =c* \ s jhcy sav, such □ position of master (mentiemed 
in the tradition) applies onlv to 4 Ali. l'mar thus said to liitn: 
“You have become the master of all bel ie vers, men and 
women," 

Another tradition of this sort is the folio wing statement 
of{ Muhwntmad); "Your bestjudge is ‘Alf." Imam ate roeatts 
exclusively the activliy of judging in accordance witli the 
di vine laws. (The activity of) judging and bring a judge is 
(what is) mevmt by ‘tlie peopie itv authoriiy” whom God re- 
quires us to ohey in the verse oFthe Qur’ån: "Obey God, and 
obey the Messenger and tlie peopie In authority among 
von.' 1 ™ Therefore, ‘Alt and no other was ar bitn tor in the 
question of the imamate on tbe dav or t lie Saglfch.^ 

» Lji *'He is nui><r»,tw* ‘ifmak, a^ainsi , 1 ; rf. p. V«-', above. 

*'■ tbn Khntdiui fi>und all this mairnal in tbt* rtfle'.flsif flugter uf die 
HcresioETBr^fs hctneniimu Ww, }* +1 v. Cf,. fur lvutanir, jsli-bluhrasruiif, 
Xitfi Xmilsti wh»-*M «t t’urcton (Lniulon. lB+i -^1 p. 1*2 f.; tr. 
I Hiiurbrlkktr [HulU-, taM-ai), 1, isiff 

Kor lhc finswn kiistllh uf (»hailif Hliinnm, rf J. OflldfflKf, Muminm*- 
iiimwh Sll«lir* • Halir. im-Kl'.l, U, ' 

«»Qur’in . . - 

iia (’f ,, ^ sbovr TTwAiIsp® mU* af *Ali in tlil> Htitfer u, nf oiulit, 

S, Sln'ah vil’ w" tir., f-r mrtanrr. ol-Ya*quW. f-Tnih. ad Houisr:« I Lcitk-ti. 

i ka■ i, Il i ss. wln?ro 'AB hiroself stopjwd tl«r movement in lus favn-, ot she 

litstiM tiSuqifiA of Ahu tfayyin Mt-Tmtidi, ed, t. jJ-K*ylinl, Tmti 

Efttrti iDamascus, ItlflI). 


i, atf? 
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Anøther statement uf this uiri is the foJUmmg statement 
by (Mu hwnma ti): "He wha renders the oath of aJJegianoe 10 
ine upon his life is mv legatet* and the man whn wtll Ix* in 
charge øf this authorily here after nie,” O nly 'AH rtncferud 
the oath of allcgiance to him (iri this matmer}. 

An im plied {argument), aoccrding to the Sht'ah, is the 
tact that the Prophet sum 1 AU to recite the s ti rat ai- iSara ah ' 11 
at the festival (in Mecca) uhen it hid (just) betn revtak.J 
He firsf sent Abu Rakr vvith jt. Then tt vvas revealed to 
Muhammad that a man from you,"—or: ", . , from yonr 
pcople — should transmit it.” Thcrefore, he sent 'AH to 
tran s mit it. As they say, tilis proves that 1 \H wa* preferred 
( by Muhammad). kunhermore, it is not known thut Muham- 
niad ever preferred anyone to 'Ali, while he preferred 
Usåmah b. Zayd 1 « and 'Amr b, al-'As^" to U>th Abu Rakr 
and ‘Utnar during two differem raids. According to (the 
bhj af]}, all tlie.se diings prove that 'AH and tio o tie el se was 
appointtd (by IMuhiimmad) to the ealiphafc. However. some 
of the statements quoret I are littfe knoun, and ntliers require 
an interprctaiion very ditfemil from that whiéh {the Shi'ah) 
give. 

(Shi'ah} hold the opinion that these texts provo 
both the persotud appointment of ‘Ali and the faet thai the 
imaiTiaie is transmitted from him to his successors. They are 
the Imiim ty ah, Hiey rtmdunce the two shaykka { Ahu Rakr 
and L'tnar). bccausc they did not give ptécedtncé to 'Ali 
and did not sender the oath of sdlcgianee to him. as required 
by the tcxis quuted. The Imåmiyah do not take the imamates 
(of Abil Bakr and 'Umur) seriously. But wc do not want to 
Ixither with traramittmg the slandcrous things s.nd about 


S ur ah Cf. lif II | Hrtb&d, Sind) |i 

“ J«M ht-forp the l'mphers d«lh, Udmal, prepm-d „n t x, m ]iiin n tn 

5T' ,l “7 "! tllE ^ ^ «t 1,1«.,, m&np Ah:, li.ikf jubid 

1 nmr, voluiitrertd, Lni[ it didnci cooir ,Hf IT Iltit Hishim, A7r,iA n I)yy 
ilKl^-ith mure der ad, tbn Swyyitl-ifi-nis. 'Uyån al^thsr. It, as i J ’ 

«M, ” *** Cf -«*■* 
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(Abfi Bakr and Tmar) by (Iniarmvah) extrtmists, They are 
objectionable in our opinion and (shoukJ be) in thcirs. 

Other (Shi'ah) say that ihese proofs require the appoint- 
mem of 'AH not in penson but as far as (his) qualities are 
concerned- They say thai ptople commit an error when they 
do not give the qualities tlieir proper place. They are the 
Zaydiyah. They do not renounce the two xknykÅs (Abu Rakr i, «7 
and Tmar). They do take their imnimies seriously, but they 
sav that ' ALT was superior to them. They pennit an inferior 
person to be the imam, even though a s ti per i or person ntay 
be alive (at the same time)."* 

The Sln’ah ® 7 differ nt opinion concenung the succession 
to the euliphate after ‘Ali. Some have il passed on among the 
descendams of Fatimah in succession, through tcsiarøentary 
determination (tur#). Wc shall mention that Liter on. They 
(who helte ve fhis) are called the tmamtyah, with reference to 
their statement that knowledge of the imam and the fan of 
his being appoimetl are an .mide of the faith. J hat is tlieir 
fundamental tenet 

Other? omsider ihe descent! anis of Fåtimah the (pmper) 
successors to the imamate, hut through sclection (of an 
imam) from among the Shi’ali Tin- londiiions govermng 
(seleetion of) that imam are thai he have knimledge, be 
asoetic, generous, and brave, and that he go out to make 
propaganda for his imamate. They (who lujlieve this) are the 
Zaydiyah, so riamed after the f( »under of the s eet, Zayd b. 

*A]i b, al-Husayn, the grandson of Mutjammad. He had a 
disputs with Vii-s brother Muhanuriad al-Båqir eonetming the 
cnrtdtttion that the imam has lo «une out openly. Al-Båqir 
diar ged him witli implying that, in the way Zayd looked at 
it. their fat hor Zuyn-al-'åbidln would not bo an imam. be- 
cause he had not come out openlv and had made m prep- 


“Tiis lEmå'ffiyah, <h» thfl other lund, of tbe opin i mi U»*r ju in- 
ferior por-iOfi coiild- nol tu* Litimi. Ci, W. !vinow, .t (Wfi nf tht b'Jftttiuls 
(Bom har, l!)S6), p +1. tT. also bi;!t>w, |>. W«. 

> n tlu the ShPsh. jecti, cf. als*, hriefly. ' Hwr, Ut, s«u f. 
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arations to do so. tie atso aocused him of holding Mu'tascilah 
tenets which he had Iva med from Wåsil I*. 'Ala' Wlieti the 
Imåmiyah diecwwed the question of the i mama tes of the two 
, 1 tktty&fi* (Abu Ifakr and ‘Umar) with Zayd, and not ir ed tb.it 
he admitted their iniamaii-s and did nor renounrc thciu. thcy 
di savo wetl Irirn and did not make him onc of the imams, Un 
uccmmt of tiiat faet, they are calleii "Disavowers” ( R.ifaLih). 

Some (ShT'ah) eotisider as successors to the imainate, 
afker 'All—or after his nvo sons, Muhammati's grvjtdsosff 
(al-Hasan and al-Husayu), though they tihagree in this re- 
spect — (al-Hasan's and aUHusayti’s) hrother, Muhumniad li. 
at-Hanafiyuh. and then the latters chitdren, Thcy are ihe 
Kaysiniyah, so na mod after Kaysitt, a diem of 

I hore are many differences amorig these sects which we 
have omitted here for the sake of brev itv, 

». .*» Tlicre are also (Shi'ah) sects that are called **Exirøttl«t« M 
(ghutåh). They trans gress the bo und s of reason and the faith 
uf Islam uhen thcy speak of the divimty of ihe imams. They 
cither assume thai the imam is a human heing with divinc 
qualities, or ihev assutne that he is God in Imman inrarnn- 
tlun. ’l his ii a dngma of ineamation that agrees with the 
Christian tenets eonceming .fesus. \Vli hitiistlf had these 
f Shi'ah) who said sitrh ihings alxrnt him bumed to death. 
Muhammad b. al-Ijanaflyah was very an gry with ul- 
Mukhiar b. Abi "Ubayd uhen he leam&l that ahMukhtSr 
had suggest ed something along these lines concemi ug him. 
He cursed and renounced al-Mukhtar openlv. Ja’fer a^ailiq 
did the same rhing with penple ahorn whoin he had iearned 
soinethmg of the sort. 

Somc (Shrali) cx tre mist s sav that the perfektion the imam 
possesscs is jtosaessed by nobndy else. When lit- dies, his 
spirit passes over to another imam, so thai this perfeetinn 
may be in lum. 1 his is the duetrine of rneTvfnpsycimsis. 

Some extretnists stop (w— q-f) with onc of the imams 
and do not gu nu. { 1 hev Stop uith the imam) whotn they con- 
sider (to lu ve been)appninted as the (last One). They (uhu 
i :1 LT. C vjj| Aremkpiih in El* r F v, "Kttjsånfja. 1 * 
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belicve this) aru thi Waqifiytih. Same of them say that the 
(last imam) is alive and did not die, but is rcmoved From ihe 
i?yes of the peoplo, As a proof for ihat (rheory), they adduce 
the problem of al-Khidr. 2 ^ 

So muthi rig of that sort has been stated with rugård to 
'Ali himscH. tte is said to bo in the clemds, The t li under is 
his voice, and lightning his whip*°“ Samething simitar has 
also buen stated w:ih rugård to MufpimmaiJ b. d-Huiaflyali, 
He is said to be in thi M-mntainof R.idw.-= in thu Jjijiz. The 
poet of (the stit holding that belteQ, Kuthayyir f MI says: 

Itideed, the Qurasiiito imams, 

Thu champions of the Truth, are four, all alike: 

*Alt and his three son s, 

Tliuv arc thu grahdsotw uf Multa mmari, lo them, no 
obscurity is attached. 

One grandson is the grandson of faith and piety. 
Anoiher tv as "rumovud” through Kerbela 1 , 

And tliure is a graiidsou wlio will not taste death, tuitil 
He shall luad an arrnv precedcd by the flag. 

» The woid "jffofrteoi, proposition* 1 {yafftjvA) is slin^MflW in Bulai^ lu 
”5iury“ [ wjaA) i n r ihe legcnri »t at-Khitjr, wh« gaiped vt.’red lift, rf. 

J WmainLk in KJ, »,r. “il-Wadir." In cwiftertlou whh this punge. cf. 

iln, | Gifldfiller, Alh.indlunitni ±ur dTutisihr.n Phiioicgir [Lf Ilten, Ina;)}, 11, 

utiv. _ 

- nwsr opinion* nn- iscriW in mi alfegcd se t rjIM is-Sut ilyih, 4tier 
arena in ‘ S 1 nijlL.ib h. Sihi*, iTj.. for iiuuiiee, aaii-Shfllira(tåni, AV.’.rl' jl-miiul 
| 1 1 1 , Ir. llnaibruckei'. I, 300. Cf. ulsn hetow, s it:. 

’Q ff GAL, I. is; Svffl, 1. 7fi; .inh 5;3«S j«I VH, hiflow. The versei 
an- fmmd in his ItfW«, wl. H. Pifrå* ( Algkt IWO), II, J83 C 

•Jliev nr piuii-il not u»h tn ihc ln-rcsiograpters hul sin' hv rnony other 
■uithors wlth wliose Works 1150 KUnldfm was fumiliar, sunli as al- Mas'udi, 
,1 tur,v iilh ./.Wufi, V, i->j: \Ki I-! imi il-lifiiliim, KtCJb VTU„ 

S« (Holtu| cd. i; (C*ir°, i TMI- mh at--), IX. Uf.: Uw. 'AhiiraliMh, 

I -.nij; 11, ilt Cf. the nelérences Vil the Mulktufur ni al-Ild glid ådr s 
Kitjh j i/.fan/ J.mva øi-Jirmj, ed P K, Klin (Coiro, laai), p. ’tM. 

The “gn udstil*' nf rite Ptt'phei are .il-flasun, sl-UuNum, sml Mu- 
|>amnijiii b il-lliuiiftoh. anxn'difjg tu ihe uefiemlly iceepietl mterptttiiiuii. 
Huwpver. thi Wt-uieutiisicd wni not q jtTaml.ioii ot Muljamniad «. li is 
po**ibk Ihat lin- verses acuially dW not rcKt to Itm il-IjimfTyih lmt it> die 
alkttd (hint wti nf Miiharninail ' dnughtcf Fåtimah. ul-Mutv-m. wlio died 
very vmiiijf , and thai lim* wetc liter tmnsferred to dm liistorlol porsoiialrty 
of J!iu liJ-JJ Jiiafiyjh. 
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ile is "removed,” ond has nol been seen among ihem 
for a time, 

In Radwl, having with him honey and wajer. 

The extreraist ImimlvaJi, tn partictilar the Twdvers, 
hold j simikr opinion. They ihiitk that the twelfth of their 
imams, Muh am mad b. nl-Hasan al-'Askarv, to whom they 
give the epithet of al-Mahdi, entered rhé celkr of ih»-ir Ikium 
IH al-Hillah and was "removed” when he was imprisoned 
(thcre) with his mother. Ile has remained t lier c "iv- 
moved." *■* ke will romc* fnith at the end of rime and will 
Jill ibe canh with justice. The Tw elver Shikh reder in this 
connection to the tradition fo und in the coUection of at- 
Tinnidhl regarding the MahclI.* M The Twelvcr Slu*ah ure 
still c* per ting him co thk day. Thtircfore, the> call him "tin- 
F,\jxcted One." Eaeh nighr after the evening praver, they 
bring a rnount and statid at the en trance to the celkr v. liere 
(the Mahdl is “retnoved'*). They ca 11 his ruime and ask htm 
to tome forth o penly. They do so untll all the stars are out if,i 
Then, they disperse and postpime the matter to the following 
night. They have eontmued tiiat custotn lo this time. 

Somc of the Wiipfiyah say thai the imam who dictl will 
return to i\ctua] life in this world. Tbev adduce as a pronl" 
(for the possibility of this assumption) the story of the Reven 
Sleepers, the rme fbout the person wbo passed by a vi] lage, 
and thq one about t he murdered kruditc who was lu-a ten 
with the hottes of the row thut {his peøp!e) had been ordcred 
to s la lighter, all of thero stories inclmled in the yur'3rt, sili 
I hev further adduce simik r worwlers that oevurred in the 
mat mer of (prophetjcal) miracles, Howcver, il is not right 
to usc i hose il tings as prool for uuythiug excent wliere they 
properly applv. 


** (T. ]i r . +t2 ff , tietow. *S tf, -4 . r 5*J ir., bdow- 

i J R. [)ii?y m Jwmul issiatujur, s; IV ri ( mBfi), t.vø f. 
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Shi'dfi Tmti inttt^rnifig iht fMm&tf 

The (cxtremist Shi’ah) poet, “-Sayj'W al^Himysri. 1 * 
has thf fullowing verses on this subjectt 

When a man s head has become gra_V 
And the barbers urge him to dye Jus hair, 

His cheerfutness is gane and uo longer there. 

Arise, O companion, and let os weep for (our lost) 

yøuth. 

UTidi is gone of it wtll not return 
To anyoue until the Dav of The Return, 

Tmil the dav on which people will return 
To thuir Ufo in this workl befare the Reckoning, 

1 bel Leve that tliis is a true belief. 

1 do not doubt the Ilesorrectioiu 

lu fad. God has spoken ahorn pcople 

Who lived af ler they had deeomposed and become dust. 


The reltgious aut bori ties (tituUii s) of the Shi’ah have 
themselves made it superfluous for us to hother with thc 
arguments of the extremiste* for they do not rcfer to them 
and thus inviilidate the use (the cxtrembls) make of dieir 
(arguments). 

The Kaysåhtyah consider (Muhamntad's) son Abu Ha- 
slum successor to the i mama te after Muhammad b, al-Haita- 
Rvah. They arc therefore cailed the llåshimiyah. Then, they 
split. Stime of dum transfer red the i tn ama te after Abu Ha- 
shim to his hrother ‘Ali and then to ‘Ali s son al-Hasan, 
Gitters thought that when Abu Hashim dkd in tbe land of 
ash-Sliaråh m upou his return from Syiia, he appotnted as 
his heir Muhammad b, Ali b, ‘Abdallåh b. ‘Abbås, who, in 
turn, apptriltted as lus heir bis son Ibrahim who is known as 
the Imam. Ibrahim appoimcd as his heir his brother ’Abditl- 


*» hnij'il b. Muhammad, d, m or t7fl l"&». »S or t'f, l. 
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Jah b. at-l,LiritMyab whn gm the Mimiime uf as-SafTsh, who, 
in turn, appøimed as his heir his brother Abfl Ja'far'Abdalldli, 
whø s;ot the sum arne uf al-Mansur. (Thi* i mama te) was then 
pnised on to his chiUlren in succession through testajneniary 
determination (jiwjj) und appointroent f \ihtf], ritiht dunn tn 
the lasi of tliem. Such ts the tenet of the Håshimfph ivho 
support the ’Abbisid dynasty. Araontr lli cm were Abfl 
Muslim, Sul ay mån b. Ka t hf r, Abfl Stdiraah al-Khallal, and 
orher membet s of the i early) ‘Åbbåsid ShraJi** l'hcir right 
to the power h oft^n supported by the argument thai their 
right gQts back to sl-Whbas. He wns alive at the lime of 
Miuhammad s dcatlt, and he had the hest t il le to iKirome 
Mm hammad s heir liecau^e of the group feelin^ iiuacliHs^ xo 
pateri™! yndes (al- Abhås being the pate mal unde of Mu- 
hinnmail), 

! he Xaydiyah cousider the successi oti to (he imammc in 
llie tight of their view conceming (the institution), {The 
imam) is etasen by corapetent 14a * Muslims anJ not appointed 
hy testamente ry determination (ns^]. ’J hev jckuowltijge as 
imams, Alt, his son al-Hasan, (al-Hasan's) brother al- 
HiiMyn, (flJ-ljtrøayn's) son 'Alf Zayu-al-'abidin, and (/Alfs) 
son. the head of the Zaydiyah, Zayd b. Ali, Zayd CMrøforth 
in jl-Kufah and tUtele prupigandj fur ilic i mama te ] [p wus 
kilLed and his body exhibitod in al-Kunasah 3M The Zavdfvah 
acknoulcdgc the imamate nf (Zayd’s) son Vaiiyå. as ‘his 
(father s) successor ’iahyå went to al-KIniråsiiii und was 
killed in al-Juzajan - ,u after he lind apjximtcd M uha mm ad II 
AlnJallah L. Hasan h, al-Hasan. (Multammad'^) grand son. 
as his heir. Muhammad is ral led "the i'un Soul" {an-Xuf* 
as-viUyak ),Ile amt Ibrth in the Hrjåa and look the sumame 
of aUMahdi, Al-Mansiir’s armics weftt againsi kim. Hc was 
routed and ktilod. Hi* brother Ibrahim was appointed his suc¬ 
cessor. He appeared in al-Baarah. Wirh hint was ‘Isa b. 
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Shf'iih Tcntls cototming the (mtirnuU 

Zayd b. 'Ali. Al-Mansur himseJf, or his generals, wcnr 
agtiinst liim with the army. Sh>th Ibrahim and 'Isa were 
mut cd and killcd. STt Ja'far as-Sddii] had told thera all that (in 
advancé). (His predLction) wasoonaidcred orw of Ja’far's acts 
of divine grace.* 15 

Othér (Zaydis) assumcd that thi: imam after Muliammad 
b. 'Abdaliåh, the Pure Soul, was Muhummad b. al-Qasim b. 
'Ali h. 'Umar, 1 ™ 'OiJWr bring ihe hrother of Zayd b. 'Ali. 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim ramt- forth lit at-TiUkpm- Hc was 
captured and brougbt to al-Mu'tasim, who imprisoned hint. 
He died in pr i son. 

Other Zavdis sav ihii; the imam after Yahvå h. Zayd was 
his brother is i, who hild partieipated with Ibrahim b. 
'Abdalbih in his fight againsi al-Mansur. 1 hev ronskk-r his 
descendants the successors to the hnamate. The i m pc si or who 
appeart-d among thi Negroes (Zauj during (heir revolt) con- 
s idéred hi ni his anccstor. S Ve slud I memion that m conncction 
with the his tory of the Zanj. 371 

Otlier Zuydts sav ihat the imam aftei Muhnmmad b. 
'Alnhillåh was his brother Idris who tied to the Maghrib and 
died there. His son Idris b. tdris srized power and bul out 
the. rity of Fez. His descendent s aucceeded liim. as rulers in 
the Maghrib, umil they werc- destroyed, as wc slud! memion 
iti coatiectiou with Idrisid biatory.™ Theroafter, the Zayd? 
power hecattw dbrørgsuizeii and remained so. 

The mUsicmary who ruled ’1 abaristin, al-IJasan h. 
Zayd b. Muhammad b. lsmå’tl h. al-Hasan b. Zayd b. al- 
Hasaru Muhammad's grundløn, a* well as his brother, Mu- 
h am o uid b. Zayd, also were Zuydls- Zayd i propaganda was 


Dl lhrShlni ".i, kili«l ui fliktu mr t in i+fl i tu .i] Cf. Aliu 1-Kursj al- 
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then contimiud among the Davhm by ihe (Hnsayrnd) an- 
NS?ir al-LUrush. The Daylam accepted Islam from him. Hu 
was al-Hasan b. 'All b. al-Hasan b. "AH b. ‘Uraar, thu 
brothor of Zayd 1'- 'Ali, His du-scumhint* (bundet! a dynasti' 
in Tuba ri stan. The} made it pis si ble for liie Daylam to øb- 
tain royal attthority and Control over the calipbs in Baghdad, 
We shall mention this in connecthm with thu history of rhu 
Daylam. HS 

I he Im åmiyah con$ idered (iln. 1 folio wing) as successors 
to thu i mama te åfier 'Ali al-Wasi (the ''Legatet") by ap- 
pointmem as heirs. ’AlTs son at-IJasan, (aUHusart's) brothcr 
•d-Husayn, (al-yiusayn's) son 'AB Zayn-al-'abidla, ('Al!*) 
son Muhammad .ihBåqit. and (Muhammad's) son Ja'fur :is- 
Sidiq, From there on T ih uy split mto two scct^. One of them 
rohsiders (Ja'far's) son lsmå*il as Ja'far's successor to the 
imamate. l'hey recognize Ismå’il as thtir imam. They are 
ualled the Lsma’Eliyalu The other rons ider s (Ja'far's)’ son. 
Musa al-Kazim, as Ja'far's successor to the iroaitintc. Tltey 
are the TweUurs, becuiise they stop with the twelfth imam. 
they Sit) th<it he remains rtrnoved uiliiI the und of lime, 
as has buen mentioned beføre.** 7 

The Isniki ilis say that tbe imam Isma’il Iiéquk imam 
beeaust* his fzthor Ja iar appointed li irn (ilifough thisn) to tie 
his successor (Ismå'il) dicd beforu his father, bur aceording 
to (the [sma liis) thu faet ih.it he tvis deten ni ned by his 
father as lus successor means rhat the imamate should eon- 
l iiuié athong his successors. 1 his is analt} goms to thu story 
of Moses and Aaron. n » As they say, bsm&'W* successor as 
imam was his son Muhaiutnad, t’hc Concealed Onu (a/- 
Maktåm).** 9 Ile is the first of the hiddun imams. Accørding 
to thu isma'iUs, an imam uhn has no powur goes mto hiding. 
Mis missbnaries reraain in rhu open, in order to estabUsh 
proof {ot the hiddun iltmn r » exisiunce) amtmg manVmd. 
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ShPiUi TW/j ctiTirtming tk f fnutmxtt 

When The imam has actual power, he comes out mlo The open 
and make* his propaganda o penly. As they say, alter Mu- 
hammad, the Conceated One. the hidden imams vvere: his 
son Ja'far akMusaddiq, Ja'far’s son M uham mad al-Jdabib, 
the last of the hidden imams, and Muharnmad's son 'Lhay- 
dallåh al-Mahdl. For him, open propaganda nas made among 
the Kmamah bv Abu 'Abdallih ash-Shi T. Pen pie followed 
his call, and he brought Jtl-Mahdl out of his eonhnement in 
Sijibnåsah. AhMahdl becamc the mier of al-Qgyrawan and 
llie Maghrih, His descendanis and successors ruled over 
Egypt, as is well known from their history, 

The Ismå'Ilis aro calletl "Isma'ilis" with reference tn 
their mngnition of the imamate of tsma’il, They are also 
talled "Båtmis” with reference lo their speaking ubout the 
t4tin, that is, the hidden, imam. Thev funker are called 
“heretics," bccatlse of tlie he renen! character of their belvefs, 
They have an o Id and a nev. persuasion. Neo-lsnfi'ill propa¬ 
ganda was made at the end of the fifth [eleventh] amt u ry by 
at-Hasaii b. Mu ham mad as-Sahbdh. Ue ruled over oertain 
tbrtresses in Syria and the 'IrdqT* His propaganda persisted 
there uiitil the Turkish miers in Egypt tud the I atar riders 
iti the "Iråi| destroved it in their respeetive terrUorics, The 
persuasinn for which as-$abhåh made propaganda is men- 
linned in ash-Shahrctffånts Kitåh al-mihl wa-n-mhal* 1 

Among recent Shf'ah, the n.uiie øf lfltitn|y#b is øften re- 
striL-ted to the IVelvers. They acknowledge the imamate of 
Mus3 al-KSzim b Ja'far becaiise his cider hmther, the irnam 
[smail, had died wbifo their farher Ja'far was still alke. 
ja'far then appoiunxl Mflså (through tu#) as imam. The 
imams after Muså were ‘Ail ar-Rtdå, who vrn appmnted i ty 
al'Ma'miin as lus successor (tu the caliphate}, 3 ® but died 
befoie aUMa'muii. so thiit nothing came cif it. The imams 
after 'Ali. titen, were ('Airs) son Mubmntatl at-Taip, 
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Chapttr < t >: Sttiims Så amt -J* *> 

J, ss* (Muhammad's) son 'Ali al-Madj; f/Ali's) son al-Hasan al- 
‘Askari, and (al-Hasatj's) son M vi hammad > ihe Expected 
Mahdt, whom wc have memioned befare. 833 

Titere are niany di ver gences within each of rhese Shi'ali 
pers u asions. H o wc ver, the secis mcmioned are the most 
prominent ones. For an cxfoufetive study of Shi'ah swts, otic 
shtuild eonsult the hooks on religions and sects \ al-mihi 
■wa-n-mhal ) by Ibn Hazm,™ ash-Shalinwtanl. and o thers* 
They contain additions! in formation. 

"God leads aslray w home ver ile wams to lead astray, 
and He guides u home ver Ile wants to guide/’ 1411 

[ 1 The transformation af (hr ral ifhate s ntu royal 

uuthority . 

It **“ should be known that royal authority is tJu- natural 
goal of gro up fading. it results from group feeling. not bv 
choicc but through (inherent) necessity and the order of 
existence, as ve have stated befare. 881 All religions iaws and 
praclice* and everything that the masses are expetitod to do 
rcquires gro up fading Onlv with rhe Help of gro vip fading 
can a clatm be succosfully pressed, as wc have stated 
befare.®* 

(iroup fading is necessary to tIk- Muslim community. 
Its existenec cnables (the community) to faifill vvhat God 
expccts of it. It is said in (the sound tradition of) the Safiih: 
■'God sent uo prophet who did not cmjoy the protecttmi oflus 
penplc. 539 Still, we find that the Liwgiver (Muhammad) 
tcnMited grmjp fading and urged (us) to reject it am i to 
leave it alonc. Ile »nid: "God r emo ved from vou tUe ar- 

™ Cf p. nbove 
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From CiiliféaU to Royat dutiwrity 

roguflce 4 »f titt? pre-Islande limes ane! its pride in ancestors 
You are the children nf Adam, and Adam was made of 
dust," tjU God said: "Most noble am em g you in Gods (eyes) 
is he who fears C! od most," ** J 

Wc also find rhat (the Långiver Muhammad) censured 
royal uuthority and its representatives. He blamed them be- 
cause of their enjoyroetit of good lomme, their senseless 
waste, and their deviations from the path of God. He rec- 
ommended friendsbip amongail Muslims and wamed against 
di soord and d Issens hul 

|t sltould be knnwn (hat m tlie opinion of the Lawgjver 
f Muhaimnad), all of this world is a vehirle for (transport lo) 
the ot her world. He who loses the vchide can go nowhere. 
Whcn the Litwgiver (M uha mm ad) forbids or censures certwn 
human aetivkies or urges their emission, he does not want 
tliem to be pcglccted aiiogethér. Nor <loes he want them ta 
læ loruptetely eradieated, or the povvers from which they 
result to remain altogether unused. Ile wants those powers 
to be employed as mueh as pos si bie for the right aitns.* 98 
gvery intention sltnuld tiius event ually become the right one 
am! the direction (of all human activities) one and the same. 
|t was in tilis sense tital Muhammad said: "He who cim- 
grates to God and Hia Messenger emigrates to God and 
! lis Messenger, but he who emigrates to guln worldly ponds 
or to marry a vvoman emigrates to where he emtgrutes," * 

The Lawgiver (Muhaminad) did not censure wrathful- 
nesft M * in the intention nf eradicaririg it as a human quality. 
If the power of wrathfulness were no longer to esist in 
(man), he would lose the abillty to lielp the truth become 
victorious. Thore would nn longer he liolv war or gbrifiea- 
rion of the word of God. Muhaminad ccnsured the wrath- 
fulness that is in the service <>f Satan and reprchensible pur- 
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poses, 58 ® but thc wrathfiilness tliat is otte iti tind »iml in the 
service of God, tieserves praise Such (. prals ewnrthy) •wrath- 
fulness was one of thc (ptalitics of M uha mm ad. 

Likevvise, when {the Lavvgiver Muhammad) c totures the 
desires, he do es not wam them ;o be abuli&hed aitogelher, 
for ,i vumplcte aholitlon of tonen pi ser rite in a fjer son would 
mak- him defeetive and inferior. He vvants the desires to be 
used Ibr perm issi ble purposes tu serve tlio pt tltl i r intoreMs, so 
that man becomes an active servam of God who willitigly 
obeys the divine coimnands. 

Likewi.se, when the religions lavs æns ures gro up feel mg 
and says: Neithcr vour biood relatives nor your chi Idren 
wtll be of use to you fon the Dav of Rewrcetion)," m ( such 
a statement) is dirccted against a group feeling that is uset] 
for wortMess purposes, as was the case in pre-lslamic tintes, 
Jt is also dirccted against a group feel mg that rnakes a person 
proud and superior. For an intelligent person to take such 
an attitude is cottsidered a gratuitous action, whfch is of no 
use for the other world, the vvurld of etemitv. On the other 
hånd, a group feeliug thai ts working f ur t h e tr uth and for 
i i d ri 1 j ment uf thc tlivine commands is somethifig desirahk-. 
Il il wfre g 1 ' 114 *. religions la vvs vvould no longer he, jjccaoso 
tliei materi.iii/e tinly through group feebug, as u e have 
stated before.* 07 

Likevvise, whcit the Lawgjver ( Muhairuriad) censures 
ro\al .ml hu ri ty, he does not censure jt for galning superinrity 
through truth, for forring the great mass to accept the futil, 
nor for lonkit.g after thc (public) imerests He censures royal 
authonty for achieving superiority through worthlfess mcans 
and for employing human btnitg® Tor indulgence in [selfislt) 
purposes and desires, as we have stated. [f royal authorUy 
would sincerely exercise ils superiority over men for thc 
sake ut God and so as tu cuuse those men m wowhip God 
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From Catiphiifr /ti /favai tarif) 

and to wage war agaimt His enemies, there woutd not be 
anv tintin repreherisihlc in ir. Soloman saidt "O mv Lord . - . 
givt» uil> royal auttwrlty, suclt as will not fit 2 iiyonc atter 
me." Ne was sure af himsclf. {He knew) that. as prophet 
and king, he would have nothing to do with anything worih- 
less. BH 

Whiiu 'L inar b. al-Khattab weiit to Syria and was tnet by 
Mu’Swiyall in full royal sptefldor as exhibited both m the 
nurnber (of Mu’Swiyah's retinue) and his equipment, he Uis- 
approved of it and said: "Are these royal fer sian mariners 
(AttraztlyaA), O Mu'iwiyahr” Mu'awiyah replied: "O Com- 
m ander of the Faithful, 1 am in a border region faring the 
enemy. lt is necessary for us to vie with (the enemyi in 
military equlpmcnt." ’Umar was s il cut and did not consider 
Mu'Swiyah to be wrong. 3 ™ He had used an argument that 
was in agreement with the intentions of ihe truth and nf 
Islam. If the intention (implied in ’Umar’s remark) bad been 
to cradkate royal authority as such, ’Umar would not have 
biftn sUenced by the answer with which Mn’åwiyah (cx- 
c tised) his assumption of royal fersi an manners, He wotild 
have i ns i sted that Mu’åvviyah give them up al toget her. 
’Umar meajjt by “roya! Purslan manners” ihe attitude of the 
Pcrsian rulers. which con si sted in doing wciithless ibiiigs, 
constantly practicing oppression, and neglecting God. Mu- 
Lnviyah replied that lie was not interested in royal Persiati 
tniitmers as such, or in the svorthlessness connected w ith 
them, but his i men i ion was to serve God, Therefore, 
fUmar) was silent, 

The same applies to the attitude of the men arotmd Mu- 
hammad towards abolishing royal authority and its ccrndU 
tions, and for get ting its cusioms, (The men around Mu- 
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hammad) wi?re wnry of tlie adtni\ture of worthless (hingi 
that mtght be foitnd in {royal customs). 

When tlie Messinger of God was about to die, he »p- 
pointcrd Abit Bakr as his representative to (lead the} prayers, 
aince (prayrng) was the most import an t rdigious at m ity, 
Peopte were, thus, cement to accept {Abu Bakr) as caliph, 
that is, as the person who causes the great mass to art ar- 
cording to the religions bws. No ment ion was made of royal 
authodty, because royal auihonty was suspeoted of behig 
worthless, and bccause at that time it was the prerogative of 
unbeikvers and enemicH of Islam. Abu Bakr discharged the 
duties of his office in a mariner pleasing to God, following the 
Sunnah uf his master (Muhantmad)* ile foutjhi against 
a postales en (il all tlie Arabs were United in Islam. He then 
appointed ’Umar lus successor. T T mar foJlowed Abu Bakr’s 
example and fouglit agaiust (forejgn) nations. He defcattd 
them and permitted tlie Arabs to upproprbte the worldly 
possessions of {those nations) and thetr royal authority, and 
the Arabs ilid tbat. 

{The caliphate), rhcn, went ro ’Uthman b. ‘Affån and 
"Ali. Ali (these culiphs) renounced royal authority and kept 
apart from its ways. They were strctigthcntd in this attitude 
by the low standard ofliving in Islam and the desert ontlouk 
ol the Ara Li s, Oie World and its lux uries were moro aben to 
them than to any othtr nation, on account of iheir religion, 
which inspired asceiicism where the good things oflife were 
roncenwd, and on aernunt of the desert outlook and habitat 
and the rude, severe life ro which they were accustotjrecL No 
nation wu more uscc! to 3 lifif of hunger thau the Mudar. 
Jn tlie Hijåz, the Mudar inka bited a country withoiit agri- 
c ul tural or animal products. They were kopi'from the fertile 
plains, riejl in gram, benuisc the latter were too far away 3 nd 
were monopotm*i by ihc Rabfah and Yemenito wlm «»n- 
troiu-d them™ 1 They had no envy of the abundønce of {t hose 
regions), rhey often ate Scorplons and ljet;ties. Thev wire 
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prnuti tn eat 'ilhis . that is, camel liair ground with stunes, 
mis. ed with hinod, .ind then cooked. Hit Quraysh wen in 3 
similar Situation with regard to food .ind liousing 

Finally, the group feeling of the Arabs wa 5 Consolidated 
in tslam through ilte pmphecv of Muhammad with which 
God honored tbem. They then advanced against the Pursians 
and Byzantines, and i hev looked for the land that God had 
iruthfully promised and destined to them, They took away 
the royal authority of (the Persians and the Byzantines) and 
confhscated the ir worldly pn »sessions, They amassed e nor¬ 
men s fortones. It wenr so far that one horseman oI j tamed, 
as liis share in one of the raids, about 30,000 gold pieces. 
The amounts they got were en ormo us. Still, they kopt to 
their rude way of life. ’Umar used to pa tch his (stole) garment 
with pieres cif kalker/ 01 ‘Ali used to say: "Gold nul -i I veri 
Go and lure 01 hers, not me!" 533 Abu Muså 364 refrained from 
u r.irig l birken. lierause chirkens vvere very rare mm mg the 
Arabs of that time and not (generally) known to them. 
Sieves were nhogcther uon-esistftd among(the Arabs), and 
they at c wkeai (kemels) with the brun/® 4 * Vet, the garns 
they made were grcuter than any ever made by o ther human 
bf-higs. 

Al-Mas'tidl ** savs: “In the davs of Vtliman, tht men 
araund Muhammad acquired estates and money. On the day 
Tthman was killed, 150.000 dinars and S ,000.000 dirhams 
were in the hinds of his treasurcr- The valne of his estates 
in Wadi l-Qurf and Hmiayn and othur places was 200,000 
dinars, He also lefl manv camets and horses 'l"he etghth part 
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of the estate of az-Zubavr after his dcath amounted 10 5o,0Gti 
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dinars. Ile alsa left l,ooo horses and i ,<k«» fem .de servams, 
Jalhah's income from thc 'Iriq was l,0(Xl dinars a dav, and 
his income from thc region of nsh-Shanih " vvas more tlum 
tbat. The stable of ’Abd-ar-KrthiniLn b. ’Awf comained 1 ,000 
horses. He also had 1,000 Daniels and m.ooo sheep. Onv- 
fourth of his esmte ufter liis deatli amounted to 81,000. 
Zayd b. Thåbil lo tt silver und gold thai vvas brokcn into 
pieres with pitikaxes, in addition u> thc {tither j properts and 
estates thai he left, in the value nf [<X>,U(X> dinars. Ai- 
Zubayr built himscir a rcsidvnce in al-Basrah and o dier 
residences in Egypt and al-Kufah and Alesandm. Talhah 
built one in ai~l\iifuli and hud lus re.sklenre in Mcdin-i im- 
proved. He used plaster, brichs, and teak« uod. Sa'd b. Abi 
Waqqås built hiraself a resident; e in ål-'Aqiq, (a suburb of 
Medina}. He made it high and spaduus, and had balustrades 
put on top of il. Al-Miqdåd 1 built his residence in Medina 
and had it plustered inside and out. Ya'lå h. Munyah m lefl 
50,000 dinavs and estates and o ther ihirigs ihe vaiue oi 
«hldi amounted to JOOjOnu dirham* ” End of tbe quo ta tint i 
from al-Mas'ndi. 

Sucli were the garns pen pie tnade. Their religion did nol 
blame titem for (ama&sifig so mueh), because. as booty, it 
was lawful property, 1 hev did not em pi oy their projnTty 
wastefully hut in u ptsumed way in (dl) their conditions, 
as wc have stat ed. Amassing svor Id ly property Lu repreben- 
siblc t but it did nol rcfieci upon iltern, hecuusc blame iittitelies 
only to Waste ynd lttck <>f plamiUJg, as we have indicated. 
Since their ex pendi tu res folWed a plan and served the truth 
and its ways, the a massing (,.f so mueh pnoperty) hdped 
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tliem along on ilte path of truth and served the ptirfiose of 
attaining ilie o ther world. 

Somi. the dessert attitude of the Arabs and their low 
standard of liv mg appP&ached its end The nature of royal 
authomv — which is the neceteåry cotwequence ot grovip 
leding as we have stated showcd itself, and wjth it, 
there came (the use of) superioritv and forte, Royal au- 
thority, as (the earlv Muslims) sav. it, belotiged ilt the same 
caiegory as luxurv and amassed property. (Still.) they did 
not itpply their auperiorlty to worthless tliiugs, and thev ditl 
not abaiidori the intentions of the religion or the ways of 
t rutit, 

When troublé arose between 'Ali and Mu'åwiyah as a 
necessary consequejice of group femling, they were guiikt.1 in 
(their dissensions) by the muh and by hidependeut judgnvent. 
They did not fight for any worklly purpose or over præfer¬ 
ences of no vakte. or for reasons of personal enmity. This 
might he suspected, and beretfes might like to tfamk so. 
However, what caused thuir difference was their independent 
judgtnent a.s to where the truth lav. It was or this matter 
thut each side oppe set l the point of view of the otlwr. It whs 
for this rhat thev fought. Even though 'Alt was in the right, 
Mu'åu iyah’s intentions were not bad otics. He wanted tlie 
truth. bul he missed (u). Each was right in so fur as bis in¬ 
tentions were concerned. Now, the nature o i roval authority 
requires chat one porton chim all the glory for himself and 
approprime il to hiniseif. It uas not for Mu'åwiyah to deny 
(the natuml requiremeitt of royal authority) to himself and 
his people, (Royal authority) was a natitral thing that group 
feel mg, bv its very nature, brougbt in its train. Even tlin 
Umayyads and those of their follouers who were not aftes' 
the t iu tli li he Mu’åwiyah felt thai. 410 They banded together 
around hun and were vrilHng to die for hirn. Had Mu’åwiyah 
tried to k*ad thetn on anoiher course of action, had he opposod 
thetn and tu« dannet! .sil the power for (hiniseif and them), 
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jr would have roeani the dissolution of the vvholc thing that 
Tie had consolidated. h wis more im]x>rtant to him io keep 
it to pe t her than lo hot her a inuit (a raurse of action) that 
could not ental! mudi criticism, 

*Umar h. ’AIhJ-jI-'A/ i/ used to sav wfoen(ever) ht* saw 
a!-Qasirø b Mu hammad b- Ab! Uakr: 1,1 "If l had anythitig 
to say about it, I would appoint hint idliph." Had he (really) 
waiued 10 yppoiiit hun as his successor, he could have done 
il. but he wa$ afraid of the Umayy.uJs who held the execume 
authority, for reasons mentioned by us. fle wa» not ah le to 
!ake the. power sway from them, bet ause to do so would 
liave cattsed 3 split. All this was the consequenec of die 
t end endes inherejit in royal authority. as the uece.ssary cnnse- 
quence of group feeling. 

When royal authority is obtaitied and wi- a&sumc thai oue 
person has it all for htimtelf, no objectiøn can tu? raisyii if he 
oses it for the various ways and aspeets of the trulli. Solumøn 
and his filther Dacii had the roy li 1 authøritv of the Israel i tes 
for themselves, as the nature of royal authortt v requtrcs, and 
it is well known how great a share in prnphcry and tnith 
thev possessed.*** 

Likewisc, Mu åwiyah .ippointed Ya/Td as his successor, 
lift J use he was a fru id of the dissolution of the whole thinf, 
in as murh as the Umayyads did not iikc tn see (he power 
handed over to any omsider. Had Mu'awiyah appointed anv- 
øne (‘fise his successor, the Uniavvuds would have bceu 
apinst him. Moreover, thty had a good opinion of( Yii/Jd) 
No one could have doubis in this respect, or suspeci [hat tt 
was d iderent with Mu åwivah .' 111 Ile would not have lieen I lir 
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man to up point Yaald his successor, had he helte ved Ilko lo bc 
(really) «> wicked. Stieh an assumption must bc afcsolutely 
exe lud ed in MiTåvfiyah's case* 

Tlie same applies to Marwån b- al-Hakam and his sort [s). 

Even though they were krtigs, their royal wuys were not 
those af wortbless men and oppressors. They complied wiih 
The intentions of the truth witli all iheir energy, except wheu i, sm 
neeessity caused them 10 do something (that was wortliless). 

Sucb (a necessity existed) ivhen there was fear that the whote 
thi ug might face dissolution.. (To avoid thai) wits more iin- 
partant to them ihan any (øther) intention. That tlus was 
(iheir attitude) is attest«! by the fun that they followud and 
imitated (the earlv Muslims), le is further attested by the 
information that the andents had aliout their eonditions. 

Målik used the precedent of ‘Abd-al-Malik (b. M&rwin) as 
argument In the Xfuwiittii'* 1 * Marwån belonged to the fim 
c las s of the men of the second generation, and his excellence 
is well kaawn. m The sans of'Abd-aUMalik, then, came mto 
power ane after the other. Their outstamUhg religion«, atti¬ 
tude U well known. ‘Tinar b. 'Abd-al-'Aziz reigned in be- 
tween them* He eagerly and rdentlesslv aipircd tn (Hl luv) 
the vvays of the first four caliphs and the men arourid M u- 
hammari. 

Then caine the later Tmayyads. As far as iheir wurldly 
purposes and intentions were concemed, they acted as tlie 
nature of royal authoritv requirctl, They Førgnt the deUberate 
platin mg and the reliaricc upon rlu? truth thal hati euided ihe 
artivtties of their pi ed tres surs. This ca tised the pcople to 
censure their actions and to accept the ‘Abbasid propaganda 
in ihe phioe of (the Umayyads) Thus. the ‘Abbasids 
took over the govemment. Ihe pro bi ty ot the ‘Ahbåsids 
was outatanding. They used their royal au t hun ry to fun her, 
as far as possible, tlie di ffe rent aspty t s and vvays ofthé truth 
(The early ‘Abbasids,) eventually, were succcedcd by tlie 
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descent! imt s of ar-Rastud Among them l her c werc good and 
l*ad men, Later on, wlit-n the power passed to tfieir descend¬ 
ents, they gave royal au I hor uv and luxury die ir due. Thev 
became vnmeshed in worklly affairs of no valne .irul tunsed 
their backs on Islam, Thereforc, God permitted ibem to be 
ro i ned, and (He permitted) the Arabs to be complet dy de- 
privecl of their |Krwer, which He gave to others. "God does 
not do an atom of injuBtice. iUi Whoever Otmsiders the 
hiographtes of the.se ealiphs and their djfferent approaches to 
truth and worthlessncss knowa tliat wliat wc have stated is 
correct. 


Al-Mas'ddt 317 reports a sknilar jndgment coneeniing ihc 
Umayyads on the auihority of Alni Ja'far al-Munsur. "When 
.il-Munsur’s patemal imcles nientioned the Umayyatls in his 
prescnce, he said, * 'Abd-al-Mslik was a tyrant who did not 
eare wliat lie ilid Suliyniån vvas roneemed otily with his 
s to mach and with scxuai pieasure. ' Lrn a r was a tjtic-eyed 
man among d* blind, Hishåm was their man." Necontinued: 
" The Umayyads continued to hold on to the power that had 
been cstafeUshed for them and lo preserve it, and to protect 
thr power that God had given them. They as pi red to lofty 
' matters and fej eet ed base emes. Evrøtually, the power passed 
to their wastefill desceiuiarits who vvere onlv conetmed with 
the gratifica tion oF their desires and with sinful pleasures. 
They w«a ignorant of God s attitude to skiners, and they 
felt safe from His punishmem. At the same time, thev p rosti- 
luted the caliphatc, They made ligbi of the privifoges of 
leadership and showed themselves too weak for politiral 
leadership. Thereforc, ffod stripped them of their power. 
Hf humUiaied them and deprived them of iheir pros peril v." 

1 hen, Abdalldh b. Marwin wa.s hroughi in to the preu- 
cnce (of al-Mansur). He had fled fa* the 'Abbdsids and 
gone to the c ountry of the Nubian king. Ile now told al- 
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Mjjifiir abotil an experience tic had had with that ruler. He 
saidj I had bcen staying i liere a litlle whtle when their ruler 
came to me. He sal dowu on the grotind, airhmigh I had 
valuable carpets spread out (to sit on). J1 * I asked him nhat it 
was that prcventetl him from sit ting upon our garmettta, and 
he replied, '[ airi u riller, and it behooves every riller to 
hutnble bimselF beforc the greatness <>f God, sitict God has 
raised him (to hi> exalted position}/ Thcn, he asked me why 
we drank wine, though it is farbidden in our Scriptur e. I 
replled: 'Our skives and folløwers made bold to do that.' 

Then he asked why we permitter! our niiimals to ride dovvn 
the green crops, altiumgli destruktion is forhidden tis in our 
Scripture. I replied: ‘Our slaves and followers did that in 
their ignorance.' Then, lie asked why wc wqre brocade und 
gold and silk, althøugh this was forbidden u$ in our Snip- t. *7* 
lure, I replied: 'We lost our royal a ut hor i tv and accept ed the 
help of rum-Arah pcopies who ad op red our religion. They 
wore these things against our will/ The Nuhiun ruler, 
thereupon, refleeted a while. He drew figuren un i ht- ground 
with his hånd and said (ro himscif), ‘Our slaves and fullowers 
and non-Arabs who adopted our religion , . Then fif 
raised Ids head to me and said, 'It is not as you sav. No, vou 
are peopte who have deel ared (to be) permitted ihat whii’lt 
had been forbidden you by God. Vou mmiuitted deeds you 
luul been forbidden tu do. And you used your royal authovity 
urtjiistly. Thore fore, God stripped you of vour power. Me 
iiumiltated you because of your sins. God is taking a revenge 
which has not yet ftnished ils fuil emir se. I am a fraid that 
you will be punished while you are staying in mv country, 
and that the punishment will then affed me, to o. Huspitalitv 
lasts three (nights), Therefbre, get yourself the provisions 
you need and leave tny country.’ Al-Mons ur woiulered (at 
that Mory) and rcflected (some time ahorn it).” 
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It hil s thus b«Ome fluar how the caliphate is tramformed 
into royal withoritv. Thé Form of govemment in the begin- 
niug was a caliphate. Everybody had his rcstraining induerne 
in hirmc-ir, that is, (the restraming inftuence uf) islam. They 
preferred (Islam) to their vvoiMy a Ru irs, eveii if(the ncgleci 
of worldly alfa irs) led to their own tle *« truet ton, while the 
mass (of the peoplc, at Icast*) escaped. 

When ’LTrhmån was besieged in his housc, al-Httsan, al- 
Husavri. ’Abdallah b. ‘Umar, Ihn JaTar, 31 " and o thers lamt 
and ufiered to delend him. Rul 1te refused and did not perm Ét 
s word* to be drawn amning Muslims, ile feared a split and 
tv an ted to presene the harmoin that heeps the whole thing 
intact, oven if il touid be done onlv at the cost of bis own 
dcsiructioti. 

Al the beginning of his (term ni") office, 'Al? himself was 
advised by aUMughirah to leave az-Zubayr, Mu'awivah, 
and ')'alluh in tindr positions, utitil the people had agreed to 
render the oath of allegiance to him and die whole thing 
was Consolidated. After that, he mighi do what he wanted. 
That was good pdwer politics. 'AU, however, refused. Hi: 
i. 37 .? wanted to avoid deccit, hecause devejt is forbtdden by Islam. 
Al-Mughiruh came back to him the fotlowing morning and 
said; “I gave you thu r ad vice yesterday, hut then I nttQit- 
sidei ed and reallited that it was not right and was not good 
ftdvke. Von were right.’* 'All rcplied: "Indeed, no. 1 know 
that the ad vice you gave tue vesterday 'Vlis good ad vice and 
that you ale dcceiving tue today. However, regard for thi: 
truth prevent ed me from ibllowing yrmr good advjet* (of 
} ester dav), lo such i ■ logret were the.se early Muslims 

coucerntd willi miproving their religion at the expen se of 
their worldly alfa irs, Ar lide we 
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Pttch our worldlv afFairs by tearing •*tir religion (o pures. 

Tbus. ucitlitT mir rejjgtun lasts nor (the worldlv atfå irs) 
ve have becn pairhingV” 11 " 

lt has thus bten shown how rhe form of gaverritttem 
cimc to be royal authoritv. However, there rema i ned the 
trans that are dmracteristic of the caliphaie, naraely, prefer- 
ence for Islam and ils ways, and ati horenet? to thé path of 
truth. A ehange became apparetit on ly in the res rra Uting 
influetitt that had buen Islam and now came to be grøup 
fe c ti ti g and ihe sword. That was the situation in the time of 
Mu'awiyah, Marvvan, his son 'Abd-al-Malik, and the Brst 
'Abbåstd caliphs down to ar-Hasldcl and soira of his solis. 
Tben, the diaraoteriStic traits of tiie callpliate disappeamd, 
and onjy its nam c reniained. The form of govemment ramt* 
lo be royal authority pure and simple. Superiority atiaincd 
ilie limits of its nature and was employed for particular 
(worthless) purposes, sucb as the use of force and the arbi- 
trary gratificat ion of ile sires and for pkasure. 

Tbis was thé case with the successors of the som of 
' Abd-ul-Malik and the 'Atibåsids after al-Mu' tasim and al- 
Mutawakkil. They romained ediphs in name, becaiuse the 
\ral» grovip fading continued to exi^t Tri these rwo stages 
caliphate and royal autliority exisied side by side. Then, 
with the dhsappoarance of Arnb group Feeling and the armi- 
hilation of tiie (Arab) rare and complet«? dest ruel ion of 
(Arabism). ihe caliphate lost its kl cm i ty, The form of gov- 
t-mment rt mat ned royal mithoritv pure und simple. 

This was the case, for mstanee, with the mm-Arab ruters 
in the East. Thev showed obedience to the caiipli in order 
to enjoy the blessings (invulved in tbat), but the royal au- 

in* n ÉC vert*? a&cribed s» Abfi l-Atiliiyali by Tbn “Abrfrabbih, 

III am] by ar-HfiiiUib | t 3^ -Otbtr løUTC&l 

mtrøeftrø it d ntfitol by tli* fimums olW .nid m\*m ilirihim h. 
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thority hduttged to them with all ir* thks and attributes. 
The raliph lud tit' s hare in it, The same was fiont.- hy the 
Zanitah nilers in the Magbrib. The Sintijtah, for mstitncj?, 
hutl sudi u relatkmship with the 'Ubaydid(-Fatirnids), and 
rhe Maghrawah and also Lhe Banfi Vafran (Ifrøi) with the 
Unnivyud caliplix in Spam and the 4 Ubaydid (-Fa| i mid s) in 
al-Qayrauån, 

It Ls thus clear that the caliphate at first existed w itiiout 
royal authority. I hen t the dlaracterbtic traits of the caliphate 
berame mixed up and cønfhsed. FinaUy, wføn its group 
leding had separat ed from the group feding of the caliphate, 
royal authority catne to exist dune. 
tind detcrratnes night and day. 3H 

Q 27 j The nteåttttig nj the with uf atlfgiaficr. 

It EJ should be kno wii that the Ihiy'tiJt (outki uf iillegianeej 
i« a contra ct to render oivedience. It i.s as thnugh the person 
who renders the oath oT allegiaiite tilade a o intran with his 
amir, lo the effect that he surrenders supervision of his owit 
atFairs and ihose of ihe Muslims to hint and that hc wiU not 
contest his authority in any Of (those affairs) and that he will 
°hey him hy (ex ee uting) all the du ti es with whiéh he mi j? Ilt 
be diar ged, whether agrceablc or dLs;igreeubk\ 

\Micn [jenjilt; renderod the oath uf svllegianee to the Eurtir 
and eoniclitded the contmct. thev put tfreir hnjiifs nito Ids 
hand tn wnlirm the cxi*itni«t. Thi* wa* eonsidcred ro he 
jrometliing iike the ncrion of Vmyer and celler (after concdwd- 
ing a .seiIc). Thore fore, the oaih iif iWlegianee was CkiLled 
^infinitivs csf thi ti to seil (or buv). PÉ The fttivViA 
^.15 a håndpluke* Sucli ss. Its meaning; in cuatomary lingui&tic 
terminology and the actepted iiGage of rhe religions law a Ir 
aIjt0 i s nf huf ah m ihe traditions etmceming ihe 

oath of atlcgiance rendered ro the Prnpliet on the night of 
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Thf Oa ih of Aikg^mt 

al-'Aqabah and at the Tree™ and whe rever elst the word 
occurs. 

The word is ustti for “oaih of aliegiance to the raliphs” 
and in aymån al-hay'ak "dtclaratiom (uf loyalty) in con- 
uéction with the oath of aliegiance.” The caliphs used to 
ex art an oath uhen the oontraet was made and cøllecied the r. s 
det la ration s {of loyalty) from all Muslims. I his thtn was 
ral I ed armé* d-hay'jh ' ‘ deklarations (of loyalry) in eonnec- 
tion with the oath vf aUeg^nct.” li was as a rule obtained 
by compulfiiun. Theretbrc. when MSUk pronounced the legal 
decision that a deklaration obtained by cti til pulsion was in¬ 
valid, the men in power (at the time) disliked (the decision) 

Lisn.1 considered it an attuck upttn ilte dtd.iral ions ( ol loyalty) 
made in mime ction with the oath of alleginiué- Ilie imam 
(Malik), as a result, suffered his well-known triimlaticms Ki 
The oath of aliegiance that is commoti al present is the 
royal Perslan oustom ot grecting kings by kissing the earth 
(in from of theni). ur their haml, their foor, or the lower hem 
of their garment. The term btiy'ak , which tneans a contract 
to render obedience, was used metaphorieaUv to denote this 
(eustom), sint-e siich an abject form of greeting aml politeness 
is ane of the consequcnces and coitcomitants of otodience. 
(The usagc) has hecome ao general that it has lnecome cus- 
tomary and has replaced the lund shake which was originally 
used. because shaking hånds with everybody mcant 'hat the 
niler lowerud hknself and made Kimse! f cheap, tlnngs tital 
art- detrimental to leadership and the dlgnity of the roy al 
position* I lowcver. (the hamtsbåke i* prai liced) by a very 
few miers who uant to show themselves hum ble and who, 
therefore, themselves shake lunds with their nobles and " ith 
fiiinous ti i vines umutig their subjekts. 

This mstoniary i nem mg of the oath of jillegiance should 


>m n,,. >A«»lnh W4? tbe pLsi* wIwtc Muhamirmit mm wiiH ih* Modinmt 
ii! iiri'iuiituHi lur liis ilepa-tur«! from M«xa. Titt « Wfiy'df jr-rj^idn, 
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bt* understand. A fierson must krum it, because ir imposes 
upon him cerram dut tes Howard tiis ruler and imam. His 
actions will thus mo be frivolmis or gnrtuitous, This s! muld 
be taken into vons irferat ion in one s dealings with rulers. 

God "is strong aiul rnighty.” lsr ' 

Q 38 j The succession* 

It should bc known thai we have becn discusshtg the 
imaitiate and mentioned ihe faet rhat it is part of the religions 
i. .i?* law becnu.se it serves the (public) interval. (\Ve have Mated) 
that its real meaning is the supervision of die buerests of the 
(Muslim) nation in borh their worldly and their religions 
atfairs.^® 1 (The caliph) is the guardian and trustee of (the 
Muslims). 1te looks sftertheir (alTairs) as lang as he lives. 
It folio ws tltiit he shoutd also luuk after rheir (atfairs) after 
hts dearh. and, therelbre, shrmid appoint someont to take 
diarge of tlte ir a thi irs as he lind done (whik alive), whom 
they can trust to look after them as they had trusted him 
titen. 

(Such appointment of a successor) is rccogniited as part 
of the religions law through Ute (xmsvrmtu of the (Muslim) 
nation, (whieh says} that it is permi ssihle and binding tv hen 
it occurs. Thus. Abfi Bakr appointed ’Umar as hl* successor 
in the presence of tlie men a ro und Muhummad. They von- 
sidered (this appointment) pcrmissible and cons irfer ed them¬ 
selves obUged by it lo render obedime to 'Uinur. Likewise, 
'Untar appninied six persons, the rernnaru of the ten (men 
to whom Pa rarf ise had been guanrateed) ** to be mem Liers uf 
(an dectoral) cmmril (sft$rå) t and he put it up tu them to 
miike tlte ehuke for the Muslims. Each one deferfed to (the 
judgment) of the next man, until it wa$ the tura of 'Abd-ftr- 

m Qiir'ån 11 MF, I tut). is. i o (i b). 

‘"t'b fi'f itutaiie«?, pf *K 7 mA 3W>, „linvc, 

. “ The " let ’ '' r *** ihm T V tfe m4B ( 'All, Tullfah, an-Zubavr, Sa f d h. 
Ahi\\,. rl .i» iU nd MKl-ar-JUtunim \ w r. OHHe n-n mm lo »Imni l’.nuik 

EtUnitftffi .f n IM to llhn KliukUm'« IniroUuvtiuu, ahove), Sa’Id b, 
ZavJ ‘ usudlly maadeted tu lu.v L - L-een onr ,-t them, w;iS nist. ST ill Hive 
Vi'tien Urliman becime CiiSiph. 
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Rahmln li. “Awf lit Applied tiis independent judgmcnt and 
rlumissad ille matter with tlie Muslims. Me found that ihey 
a^eed upcn TJthmån and 'Ail. He (hnrnelf) prt ferred 
'( ihmån as the person to rtceWe the oath of allegiance, bør 
cause (’Uthman) agreed with hiin eonieming the obligation 
to foUow the exatople of the two sfwykhs (Abu liakr and 
“Umar) m everyca.se, with olk making use «f his uidejscndem 
jiulgmeiit. Thus, ’Uthman was confinntd, and it wss eotl- 
s idered necessary to obey him. A great mrniber of the men 
arouud Muhammad were present on the first and on the 
sccond (occåsioii) m None of them expressed the slightest 
disapproval. This shows that they were agreed upon (he etfr- 
reetness cif the procedure- and recognized its legality. ti is 
recognized Thit con sen sus constitutes prool. 

No ftuspicion of the imam is jusrified in this eounection, 
even ifhe appoinu his fnther or his uon his successor. He is 
trusted to look afler the atfairs øf the Muslims as long as he 
live®. He is all the more responsible for not ioleratitig while 
he is (alive the possibiUty that there imght »lise evil) dc- 
velopmcnts after his death. T his is agarnst those who say 
that (the imam) is suspect with rugård to (the appointnu.nl 
uf) his son or failier, and also Mgainst those who con si der 
him suspect with regard to (appoiutmmt of) his son only, 
put his hulter. In faet. he eoutd hardly be suspected in this i, Sn 
respect in any way, Espmully tf diere ex isis aome reason 
for (the appoinimcnt of a successor), such ns des ir e in pro¬ 
mote the (public) interest or fear that sotue harm might anse 
(if no successor were appointeii), suspicion of the imam is 
out of the cjuestion. 

This, for instancc, wa.i the case with Mu’åwiyah’s ap- 
pointmem of his son Yaztd " a The action mel with agreement 
of the people, and, therefcre, 1* in Usetf an argument for the 
problem under disrussion fnamclv, that the imam not 
suspect with regard lo whomever he might appoint). But 

in jj ( v,]\vi\ (htf ^|)[i^inLmÉ h (its of ’UTnnr ind of Urtrni jh wctc Ht- 
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Mukiwiyah hintsdfpreferred Ilts son \ ;i ?\i\ ut any other suc¬ 
cessor, boczuise he was eoncemod with the (pubtic J intenst uf 
preserving unity and harmqny arootig the people, (and real- 
izcd tital he con Id achic ve ibis |)tir pose o niv by appointing 
Ya/ul), “ii nte die men who posscssed execntivc AUlhortty, 
tliat is, the Umavyads, agrced at that rime upon YazJcL The 
Utttayyads wen* iheu agreealilc to nu une except (Yazld). 
The Umayyads constituied thc core (group) of the Quraysh 
and ot all die Muslims, and posaessed superiørity (Mu- 
'awiirah,] therelore, pnferred (Yazid) to anyont- else who 
might have been cmuidered more suited for the ealiphatct. 
Ile passet! over die superior person in fa vor of the inierior 
because he des i red lo preserve agreement and liar- 
moiiv, wjiich is the more important 1 hirig in the opinion of 
thc Lawglver (Muhaiumad), No othcr mod ve muld bc cx- 
pected of Mu'åwiyah. His probity and thc faet that he was 
one of thc men a ro und Muhauimad pred i ide anv other ex- 
plauation. Uie presence of the men around Muhammad on 
diat notas ion and their silence an? the hest argument aga i nst 
duiiiit in this matter Y hcy were not persons to tolerate the 
slightest negligcnce in matters uf die tru di, nor was Mu- 
twryah one of thitse who are too prn ud to accept the iruth. 
Thcy were all above that, and their probity predudes k. The 
fan thai AtidaMh b, *Umar avgided the issne must Ihj 
ascribed to his general svoiduicp of parttripation in anv 
'.uMiiess, whether perm is sible or forbidden. He is well known 
for this (kind of attitude}. Ibn az-Zutmr was the o nly one Uft 
to oppose (Mu awtyah s) appointtnent, upon which thc great 
mas. 1 ' bad agreed. Small minoritics of persons holding tlrver- 
eent opinions, it is well known, (art* treated by jurists as 
not authoritative), 

After Mu awiyah, caltphs who were used to choose the 
iruth and to act in accordam* w ith ii, acted simitarlv. Such 
cahphs induded thc Umayyatls ’Abd-al-Mdik and SubymSn 
and the 'Abbfcids as-Saffah. al-MansOr, al-Mahd!, and ar- 


“ Cf, fi. «HI, ibovc. 
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Rashid, ynd oihers lilsc titem whosc probity, and whose vare 
and mnceni for tlie Muslims art- well known. They ran not 
Ijc bl am ud becuusc they g-jv c preference to their utvn s.ms 
and lirt)thers, in that respect departing from the Sunnah of 
the {irst four caliphs Ilte ir situation was different from thai 
uf the (four) culiphs, who lived in a time tv lien royal au- 
thority as sudt did not yet rxist, and the (sole) restniiiiirig 
itiHuence vvas retigious. Thus. everybody had his restraining 
influencc in himselF. Consequemly, they appoiuted the person 
who was acceptable to Islam, and preferred him over all 
athers. They trusted everybody who aspired to (the cal- 
iphate) to have his owti restraining influcnce. 

After them, from MiTåwiyali 011, ihe grovip feeling (uf 
tlu- Arabs) approached its final goal, royal authority. The 
restraitiing Inftuence of religion had weafcened, The re- 
strahniu: induerne of government and gru ep was needed. 
lf T under those cireumstances, someone not acceptable to the 
gronp had lieen appoitued as successor (to tlie calipliatu), 
siu-h an iippotntmcnt wcutld Have Iveeti rejected by il. 1 he 
(chances of the appointee) would have buen quiekly demol- 
ished, and the commimity wouM luve been split and torti by 
dissens ion, 

Sumeone asked 'All; “Wby do tlie peoplc disagree con- 
eeniitig vue. and why did they not disagre c roncernmg 
Abu Bakr and T’imrr" ' Ali replied: “Because AbCt Bakr and 
"Umar were in charge of men like roe, and 1 today am ih 
charge of men like von," 2(11,1 I le referred to the restraining 
influence uf Islam. 

Vi lievv al-\la*mun appoiuted 'Ali b. Musa b. Ja'far as- 
Såtliq bis successor and adled him ar-Ridå, the f Abbasids 
greailv disapproved of the action. 'i hev dechred invalid the 
luiih of alle gi« nre thai had been rendered to at-Ma’mun. and 
look the oath of aHegianee tu his undr Ibrahim h, al-Mahdl. 


■»“ lim Qutivbah, ’t'vdjf. i, 9, wribvi ± dmllar ranuk to iJit 
'AifcMl-Malik k, Mji wj’n, who said: ”lk fair to mc. O Itiy »utijofts. You 
want nu? to act tike Abu liafcr and 'Unwr, wluie ymt dl) m'f ael Ulke ilte sult- 
jecis uf AtiiJ Bakr and ’Uniaf- - ■ 
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3sj Thore was so much iroubte, ti issens ion, arid inrcrruplinn of 
commumeations, and there were so nu ny rebels atid speeders, 
that the State al most collupsed.*’ 1 Evemually, al-Ma'mQii 
vent ft om Khurisån to bagbind and broughe mutters back 
to rheir former conditions. 

Such (differences as the one just dted between caliphate 
an d royal authority) tnust be takeri i nto mns id er at ion in ron- 
ncction with (ihe problem of) succession. li mes differ accord - 
ing t" differences in uffairv, tribes, and group fceling*. vhich 
f«mc into bemg during I hose (times). Differences in this 
respeet produce differences in (public) interests, and each 
(public inierest) has its Ov.il pamcular lavs. This is a kind- 
ness shown by God to tiis servante. 

However, Islam does not consider preservation of (the 
ruler's) iriheritance for his di ildren the proper purpose in 
appointing å successor. The (succession to the rule) is 
sømcthmg thai comes from God uhu distiiiguishcs by it 
whomsoever Ile wishes. 

lf is necessary in (appointing a successor) to be as well- 
imt-mioned as possible. Ot henvise, diere is danger [hut one 
may I ride with religions institutions 

God's is the kingdom (royal authority) »* He gives it to 
lliost* of Uis servante to whom He vants to give it. 

1 liere are some matters in this eonnection which need 
explo nation. 

liffiti I liere is the wiekedness YazTd display ed when he 
was caliph. Unt* shoukl bevare of thtnking ihat Mu'åwiyah. 
could have known about it Mu'awiyah’s pmbity and virtue 
were too great. While he lived, he censiutd Yaztd for 
l i stening to music and forhade hun to do it, and (listetiitig to 
rnusic) is a lesser sin than (Yazid's la ter wickedness) and is 
jutlged di ffe remly by the different schools. 

When Yazld's well-known wickednesjs showed itsetf, the 
men aro und Muhatmiiiid tlbagreed about what to du with 


™ Cf. pp- 1f., itxivtf. “ t’f., fur msfjjnce. (Jur'k se.se (ab). 
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l\Lm Some wcre ot the opinion that they shoufd rovolt agiinst 
hitrt and declare tbo oath of allegi ance I hat had l*cn renderet! 
to liim invalid on aaxmnt of (his wtckcdriess), Tbis was the 
attitude uken by al-^usayri, 'Abtlullah b. az-ZuLmyr, and 
others. Others rejected that (course of action), because it 
threatettcd to stir up a revolt and to cause much bloodshetL 
In addition, (they knew that) they wnuld l>e too wtak to 
achieve sucress, YuzTd’s stxcrigrh at tbut time lay in the 
Utiuiyyad grotip feeling and in the Quraslute majority who 
exercised at] exectnive authority. It v> as they who controlfcd 
die group feeling of all the Mudar, lims, they posscssed i. 193 
greaier strength than anyone eJse, ajid no resistattce to i h em 
was possibte. Therefore, (the a bove-men I ioned persons knt-w 
that tliey) were not in a position to do anything against 
Yaml. They prajet! that he nughc find gnidance or that they 
might be relieved of him This was the course the majority 
of the Muslims foliowed. Both parties (of the opposition to 
Yimd) used their i ode pe ilden t judgniern. Ncithér of dietn 
may be considered at fauLt. It is well knoun tbat all their 
intentions were det em 11 ued by piety and championslup of 
the muh. May God enable us to foliow their model. 

Second: There is the matter of the appoiwmcnt ofa suc¬ 
cessor by the Prophul. The Slu'ah elaim that Muliammud 
appointed ‘Alt Ilts heir. This is not corrcct. No leading trans¬ 
mitter of traditions has reported sueh a thi is g. ti is stated m 
(the so tind tradition of) the Sciktft that Muhammad asked fnr 
ink and paper in order 10 writc liis u tll. and that *Umar pre- 
vented it.* 11 This ckitrly shows thal (the appciintment of 
'Ali as successor) did not tak# placc. 

There also is the fnllowing statement hy ’Umar, made 
after he had been siabbed and when he was asked abont 
appointing a successor. "Were I to appoiut a successor, k 
would be betause sømcouc wht) is betler than I appointeil 
a successor"— mea ni ng MÅ Bakr—"and wtre j not to ap- 
point a successor, it would be bttøuue someone who is U ltc-r 


»CF. al-Hukhiri, l P *i. Hatidbarii v 
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thun 1 tlid not" — meaning the Prophei.® And the mon around 
Muhammad av cm present and agreid with him tlut > Ilf 
Prop Vi ft w * li;id not a ppointed a successor. 

Thore is also ihe statement of ’AlI to al-’Ahbas. \\- 
*Ahbas mvited 'Ali to go in to the Prophcf (with him), and 
thoy both wore to ask the Prøphet liow thoy stood with 
regstrd to being appointed as his successor, ‘Ali, hove ver. 
rcfnsed and sind: If he keeps us from »the caliphate), we 
carutot hope ever to get it.'‘ 5137 This shows thai Wil knew 
that Muh a mm ad had not made a will and had not appoimed 
attyone his successor. 

The doubt of the Imimiyah in this matter is caused bv 

* * 

i. s ss/ the faet that they assunie the imama to id be one or the pilks rs 
t>f the fnith. Joi This is not so. It is one of the general (public) 
imerests. Tbc people are dele gat ed ro take care of it. If it 
ivere one <>f the pilhi ns of the faith, it wmild L>c something 
like praver. and (Mu ham mad) woukl have appomted i rep¬ 
resentative (ealiph), exactlj as he appointed Aiifi Bakr to 
represent him at pra ver. ( Had he done so,) U would have 
become generally known, as was the rase with the matter 
of pra yer. That the men urtiund Muhatnmad considered the 
caliphate as something analog« il* to praver and on tlic 
strength of thai attitude irgued in favor of Ahii liakr's 
raliphate, saying, " I he Messenger of t.Jod lo und him ac¬ 
ceptable for our religion. So, whv shmihi m- not accept him 
fnr our worldly affairsT * m is merely another proof of the 
tha thai no appointment of an heir lud taken place. It alao 
sliows that rht? cjuestiun of th*? imajiiaic and succession to ir 
was not as im^Kirtant ihen ss it is loday. Oruup fcvling, whk'li 
determinen utiity and disunity in the customary coursc of 
alfairs, was noi of the same significance then (ns it was la ter 


A* reporte*) in utl rhe kuiorijjift. Cf., for iustiuLii?, u|.Toturs, AtiHjifr. i. 
I. i*777‘ Il 11 Huttåni, Strakt p iwici 
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on). (Al iliai limt.) Islam was winning tbe hcarts of the 
penpie and causing ihem to lu? willing to die for itin a way 
thai disrupted thc customary rourse of afrairs, Tfint happened 
becausc pc-ople observed with lludr own eyes t he preserice uf 
angeis to help thL‘m f the repealed appearunce of heitvmly 
messages among them, and theconstam (Oiir'anic) recitation 
of di vint proiiouncements to them in conncclicm with every 
happening. Thus, it was not uecessary to pay any attention 
to group feding. Men generally hati the uolurint; of submis- 
siveness and obedlence. Thev were thoronghly frightened 
and perturbed by a sequence of extraordinary mirades and 
other divine happenings, and by frequem visitations of 
angelsA 4 * Such queatinns as that of tbe caliphate, of royal 
authority, succession, gro up feeling, and othur such matters, 
were snbmerged in this turmoil the way it bappeaed, 

These helpfu! (dmirastanoes) psssed with the disappear- 
ance of mirades and the dealb of the generations ihat had t, tw* 
wiinessed them with their owtt eves. The coloring nientioued 
changed little bv lit t le. TTie impresston the tv onders had 
made passed, and affairs took again their ordinarv cotuse. 

Tbe inHurnæ of gro up feeling and of tbe ordinary eourse of 
sthiirs manifest ed itself in the resulting good and bud in¬ 
stitutions The (qu es ti ons of) caliphate and royal authority 
and that of the succession to both becatne very Lin port an t 
»flairs in thc opinion of tbe peopte. It l»d nut been this way 
bcforc. It shcnild be not ed hmv un import mi the caliphate 
wu in ihe time of the Prophet, (so usimpomat thai) he 
did not apjjoim a successor to it. lis importance then in- 
treased somewhat during the time of the (eørly) caliphs be- 
raiise tliere aruse eertain needs in connevtinn with milltaiy 
protcciion. the ho!y war, the apnatasy (of Arub mbes atier 
Muhamiuad’fi death), and the conquests* The (first caiiplis) 
con Id decide whether they wuuld (appoint successors) or not. 

We mentioned this on the authority of ’Tmar. Subsequently. 
as at the present time, thc matter has boenme most important 
in fonncctii.ui wii.ii harmony in (mili tary) pm teet ion and the 

*“ Cf. p. <M4, iitlow. 
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administration or public intcrests. Group feeling has mnic 
to pl.iv a role in it. (Group feeling is) the seeret rUvine i factor 
that) restrains pvopk- from splitting up and a Fmidoiiing cath 
othér 11 is ihe source uf unit} and agrcement, and the 
guaramor of the intentions and laws of Islam. When this is 
unders tood. God's svise plans witU regard to His crearion 
and H is creatures vrill become clear. 941 

Third: There are the w*rs that tooh ptace ir Islam among 
ilte men arimnd Muhammad and the Titen of the second gen¬ 
eration. It should (jl knoun thai theii differences canrcrned 
religious matters un ly, and arose from mdependent interpre¬ 
tation of proper arguments and con sidered insiglus. Differ¬ 
ences may well arise among peoplc who tise indejn-ndciit 
judgment. Now, wc* may sav that in ihe case of problems tliat 
arc open to mdependent judgtnent, the trutls can lit nnly on 
olie side, and that he who does not lut upon it is tn error. 
LJut, smee it has not betn clear ly indieated I ty general con- 
sensijs on whidi side (the tnith lies), every side mav be as- 
i, 3sj stmied to be righi. The side that. is in error is um clearlv 
mdicated, cither. I n declare all sides to U at Fault is not 
acceptable aixorditig to the general eonsensus. Again, we 
may say that all sides have ihe true arjswer ,mtl that ‘Vvery- 
body who uses imtependtmt judgment is right." ** ITion. it 
is all the more necessary to detty tha! any one side wn in 
error or ought to be < unstdered at fcnilt, 

L hc difference s tietweeu the men aro und M uhaitimad and 
the men of the serand generation wet e no more than dlffer- 
enees iti the independent interpretation of e^uivocal religious 
problems, and they hav c lo be mnsidered in this lighi. 11 if- 
Ferenees of the »urt thai have arisen m Ulam Inriude those 
(t) betweeii Wil un rhe one hånd. and Mu'nwiyalt, as well as 
it-Zjbiiji, ] utij.ih, rind \ tsh.di nu the other, (•>) heiween 
jl-lJusaMi and \azid, and ( 3 ) between Ibn az-Zuluvr and 
"Alxi-at-MaUk. 


11 nit lut wmeim; is not Jimmi 111 Hitliai] .ir IVU. 

“ Thi* i«j) nU-kllown t^fal masnru. Cf. al-. J ScllJichl, Iht Qrigim «j 
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(i) As for the rase of'AK, (the folkywmg may ho said:) 

When ’Uthnnm was killed, the (important Muslims) were 
diiipersed over the various duc*. Thus, they were not present 
when the oath of allegi ance was rendered to 'AU. Of those 
whn were present, aome rendemi the onlh of allegiant't.- to 
him Otbers, however, waited und! the pt-ople should comc 
toget her and agree upon an imam. Am on g those who waited 
were. for instance, Sa'd (b. Aid Waqqås), Sa'id (b. Zavd), 
('AbdaUfih) b. 'Umar, Usåmah b, Zayil, al-Mughirah b, 
Slm'hah, 'Abdallåh b. SalHm, Qudamah b. Mag'un, Abu Sa'id 
(Sa'd b. MSUk) al-Khudti, Ka'b b. TJjrah, Ka'b b. Målik, 
im-Nu'mun b Bas! i ir, fdassan b, Thabit, Maslamah b Mjkh- 
lad. 44 * Fudalah b. 'Uhayd, and other important personalities 
from amt mg the men around Mu ham mad. Those who were 
in the varintis rides also refnihied From rendering the oath of 
uilegtance to ‘Ali and were in fa vor uf seeklng revenge fur 
T’thmon, and so they letr matters in a State of anarehy. 
Eventually, the Muslims formed an (é leet oral) eoimdl (jrltårS} 
to determine whorø they should appoint. They suspected 
*AK of iiegligtncc when he kept silent and dkl nol lu lp 
Tflhmån agiinst his tnurderers. but they did ri"! si is peer him 
of havitig actually con s pi red agains; ‘Uthmfin. Tliat wnutd 
be unllimkalije, When MuMwivuh o pen ly ivproaehed ‘Ali, 
his aoeusaium was di reet cd cxdusivcly aguinst his koeping i f rø 
silenL 

Lut er on, they had difference*. *A15 was of the opinion 
that the oath of allegtanec that had been renderet! to him was 
binding and ubUgatory upon those who I lad not vel rentiered 
it, becausc the people had agreed upon [rendering the oath) 
tn Medina, ihv re&idence of the Prnphet and tlic home of the 
men around Muhammad. I te tlmught of postpnniug 'Uth- 
man's revenge until untty was es ta bl ished arnong the pen pie 
and the who le thing was well organ i/ed Then it wmdd he 
fcasible. G thers were of ilte opinion that the oath of allugiance 
rendered to *A!i was not binding, bcrutisc die men around 


“*n r MuhimllAtl (?). t f lim l.djsr, Takdhlb, X, i tu. 
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Muhammad who controlled tbe txwmive power were cUs— 
perst'd all over the World and onlv a fevv had Ixvn present 
(whun thf oaih to Ali was rendered). (Tliej tlivught fhat) 
an oath of allegiance recjuires rhe agreement of al] the men 
who control the executive power and that diere wa s no o!^ 
Sigattou to confirm a person who had received it from others 
or merely from a minority of those men. (Tlms, ihey thought 
that) tlic Muslims were at the time in 3 State of anarchy 
and should first seek revenge for ’Uthman and then agreu 
upon an iinarn. This opinion was held by Mu'auivah, by 
Amr b. al-*As, by thc Mother of thc Muslims, \Vish.di, by 
az-Zubayr and his son ’AiMaikih, hy Talha h and his soti 
Muliaminad, by Sa'd, by Sa’id. by an-NVinån b, Bashtr, by 
Mu å wiyah b. Hudayj, and by o ti ilts ama ng the men around 
Muhamtnad who followed the opinion of those tnentioned 
iuul who he s i tat ed, as we have mentioned, to render the outh 
ol allegiance te ’Ali in Med i nu 


Howevcr, thc men of the second period after them agreed 
thar the oath oT allegi arne rendered to 'Alf had been binding 
arul o bl i ga to ry upon all Muslims. Thev considered (’AU's) 
opinion thc correct one and clear ly indicated that thc error 
was on Mu'awiyah’s side and on thai of those who were ufhii 
opinion, especially Jalhah and az-Znhavr, who broké with 
•Ali aftør ha ving renderet] the oath of dlegiance to him, au 
has been reported. Still, ii was not comidered acceptable to 
dtidare hoth parties at fault, for stich a thing is not done m 
cases of mdependent judgment. | t is well known that sudi 
. "f the general consensus atnong the men of the second 
pcrioii aa to™ nfthe two opinions held by the men of ihc 
firsi penod. Ah (himsetf), when asked about those who had 
died in the liatrle oftheCamel aud rhe Rattle of Siffin, re plied: 

Ly God. all ol them who die with pure hcari wiJI bc ad- 
tnitted by God to paradtac." He referred to both parties 
Hus remark was reported by at-Jabarf and by other, * 

1 he pro bi ty of none of these men should he doubted. No 
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aspersion sbould be cast them in this connuetinn. ft ii 
well kmxwfi who they wcre. The ir nords and dueds are 
models En he folio w ed. Tlwir pro bi ty b perfori, in ihe view 
of nrtliodox Muslim opinion Ihe only cxception would be 
a statement by the Mti'milah witli regard to those who 
fought 'Ali,* 4 * but no true believer pays attention to this 
statement Or stoops to rons ider it seriously. He who looks 
at tiie matter impartialK will tind cxcusable, noi only tht 
ti i ffe rener s amon g all the penpie (the Muslims) witli regaid 
to the uffair of ‘Lrthmån, but alun all the suhsequent differ¬ 
ences among the men around Muhaimnad. He will rcalize 
that (these quarreb) were temptatiotis in !l æt ed by God upon 
ihe Muslim nation, while He vanqtushed the cnemies of the 
Muslims and made the Muslims rulers uf die lands and coun¬ 
try of their cnemies, and while they established cities in tin 
border territoriet; in al-Basrah and al-Kulah (the *Iråq), in 
Syrn, and in Egypt. 

Most oF the Arabs who settlcd in those drics were un- 
civitized. They had made little vise of the Prophet’s rnmpany 
and had not buen improved by his way of li fe and mariners, 
nor had they buen trained in lus qualiiies nfdharaciei. More¬ 
over. thev had been uncivilized in pre-Islamir times, had 
bccn pnssessfd bv gruup leding and ovcrbearing pride. and 
hari bcen retnote from the soothtng inHuence uf the falth. 
Wben the (Muslim) dynaaty came to be powerful, {tliese 
Arabs) were dum i na tud by (Mercan) emigrants and (Medi- 
tiesel Ansår. belimging io die Quraysh, the Kinånali, iVil 
T haqif, ihe lUulhayl, and the mhubitatUK of the Hijiz and 
Yathnh { Medma), who had been lirst to adopt the tiiith of 
Islam, They were pcomftll und dishked the situation, Thev 
saw tbat they themselves iHissessed the nitter pedigree and 
the greater lumtencal strengih, and that they had beaten thu 
Persians and By kantines. They belonged to s udi tribei as 
the Bakr b, VVå'il. rhe ' Uxi-al-Qays b. Babi'ah, the Kindah 
.niti the Azd id the Yemen, [lu 1 mum and tbu Qays of tin 

In gnieral, rhe Mu'ratiUh hdJ tn tht iltfury tital I ml li forties uti' 
wrong. t f II . S. Nyhcrg ih Et, ur. "d-M 11 *^ 011 *-" 
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Mudiir, amorig nthcrs. Thev greu Miumfnl of ihe Quniysh 
and nverbearing agaimt them. Thcy weakcned in their o bedi- 
ente to them. Thcy gave as the reason tor thtiir (attitude) 
the unjust tre atm em thev recened from them, Thcy sought 
protein km against them. Thcy accused thera (the Quraysh, 
etc.} of being too weak for inilttarv exjieditiort* and of being 
unfair ni distribut mg (the boo ty), 

These coinplilints spread and reudieti llu* Mediie-st- u itli 
their welLknovi'ti attitude. Thev oonsidered the matter im- 
portant and infurmed 'Udi mån aUmt ir. Ile sent to the vines 
ro get rcliable information. He sent {'Abdallah) b. ’Umar« 
Muhammad b. Masbmah, U.såjnah b. Zayd, and ©ilters. 
Thcy noticed nothing in the (conduct of the) a tn irs ( nf the 
cities) that mlght call tor disapproval, and (bund no fbult 
with them. Thev reported the situation (to ‘Uthmfin) as thev 
fiaw it. But the accusations on the part of the inhabi tants of 
the ntics did not stop, The slandmius atories and rismors 
grew onntinually. Al-Walid h, T'qbah, the goyemor of al- 
Kufah, was nccuscd of drinldng witie. A large uumber of 
Kaftans testified against him, and 'Uthman pimished him (as 
requtred by the religions law) and depused hint. Then, >om«? 
of tJie pctJple of those citles emne lo Medina to ask far tisr 
removal of the go ve mors. Thev complained to 'Ali, ‘ A’islmli, 
az-Zubayr, and T^lhah. 'L'thtiian depused soine nf the uro - 
ettiors. but the people still continued their critidsms. Then, 
Sa'td b. al-'As, the govemor of al-Kiifah, went oli a mission 
(to ’Uthmått). Wheu he retumed, he wu» intcrccptrd hy (the 
Ktiftans) on the mad and sent back deposed, Tiien differences 
hroke out between ’UiUmaii and the men around Vlu lu ni mad 
s, nas who were with him in Medina. Thcy resemed lus reftml tu 
depose (lita officials) f but he did not tvant to (depo.se them) 
cxcept for eau se. 

Thcy then shifted their dmpproval to ©ther actions of 
( TJlhroan’s). He followcd his own independent jluigment, 
and thcy did the same, "l hen, n mob banded to go i her arid 
went to Medina, osten s i bly in order to obuin redress of 
their gnevantes from ‘U timian, In faet, thev thougbt of 
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killing hint. Therc were people from al-Basrah, al-Ivufah, 
jtuJ Egypt atimiig them. 'All, " A’tsbah, az-Zubayr, lalhah, 
;un( otbei> tnok their .side, attempimg to quict things down 
and tt« gct 'L'thmåti to arrept their view af the situation. Hc 
deposed the governor of Egypt, and the people who had varne 
to Medinft left, but then, after hav mg gom* oply « short 
distance, they eame luck. They had been deceivtd, they he- 
lieved. by a forged k-ltcr which they had foutui in the hånd 
of 4 messenger who was carrving it to the goveraor of 
Egypt. (The lotter stated) that thev were to he kil led (tipoii 
their return to Egypt). T'thman swore that (the letter was 
not evnume). hot’ thev »id: "Let us have youi seer eta ry 
Marwfin/* Marwån, too, swore (that he had not written tlse 
letter). Theti 'Uthm.lu said: No more evidence is needed.'' 
lliereupoiu howeveT, they besieged Utbman in his house. 
Thev fel! uptin hint in the night when (hb de fenders) were 
uoi careful, and killed him. That opened the door to the 
(ensutng) troublc. 

All the (persons involved in the affair of Uthmin) can 
l»e exetised in cormection with the occurrenrc. All of them 
\verc cwni’trntti with Islam and w ere nol neglet fful wub re 
gård lo anv aspen connected with the Muslim religion Aftei 
the event, thev cottsidcrcd the matter and applied their m- 
dependent jjjd profilt. God ohserves their rircmnstarices. He 
kimws these men We can only think the tiest of them. 
What we faiow about their ronditioris, as well as die state¬ 
ment* of the Speaker of the Truth {Muhammad praising 
those men), reipiire us to do so. 

(g) As to (the case of) aMJusayn, {the fbllowmg mat he 
said) When the greai mass or Yazids con tempora ries saw 
his wiclunlness, the Shi’ali in al-Kdfah invited al-IJusayn to 
corne to them, saying tJmt they would take lus side. At- 
I hi savn was of the opinion that j revolt against Ya/Id was 
cleariy uttlkafcwl as a duty, tweause of his wiekedneus. (That 
dulv he Felt.) was especially innimhent upon ^ losc W * 1C> 
i tic'prøer to execute it. Hc felt thai he had (that power) m 
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vicw of his qualifications and sirength. His qtialtficationS 
wera as good as he tboughl, and bctter. Uut, regreltably 
cnnugh, iie u.is inlstaken whh regard to his strengt h. The 
group leding of the Mudar was in the Quraysh, that of 
the Quraysh in ‘Abd-MimSf. and that of 'Abd-Manaf in the- 
Umavvuds. The Quraysh and all the othera tonceded this 
faet and were not ignorant ofil. At the bogitining of lsiann 
it Jwd l »een forgotten* People were di veneti hy fc arful w on¬ 
ders and by the Revolution, and by fretjuent visitations of 
angcls in .tid uf the Muslims.*“ Thua, tliey li ad neglected 
dieir customary affairs, and the group feeling and aspirations 
of pre-Islamie times had disapperøed and woré torgo tten 
Untv the natura! gmup feeling, serv mg the purpose ot inili- 
tarv protcction itid defense. had remained and was used to ad- 
vantage in the estabUftbmfcnt of Islam and ihe fight ugainst 
the polylheiSTS. The religion becatne well established in [this 
situiitiun). The customary emir se of affairs was inoperative, 
umil prophecy and the tern tving wonders stoppert. Tben, the 
eustumarv oiurse of affairs resumed to some ttegrec. Group 
feeling reverted to its former status and rame back to those 
to whom il had formerly beionged lu consequence of the ir 
previqus stille ofobediencc-, the Mudar btcame more obed i cut 
to the Umavyada than to others. 

Tlui.s, ,i1-l lti>ayn's error has become clear, h vvas, how- 
ever, an error with rcspect to a worldly matter, wliere an 
error does not do any harm.*” From the point of viéw of the 
religions lavs , he did nol err, bec&use liere everything dc- 
pended on what he iho right, svindl vvas tbat lie had the power 
to [revolt agaiiifit Ya/id) lbit 'Abhås, Jbn az-Zubayr, Ihn 
‘Lfmar, (al-Husayn's) brnther Ihn al-tøaraaflvah. and others. 
critJL ilted (ul-Hujsayn) liecause of hit trip to al-Kufah, Tliey 
reatøfttl his mistake, but tie did not desist from the entci prise 
he had heguri. becausc God wanted it to be so. 

The men around Muhanmiadother than al-Husayn, in tht- 
u 3 f*r Hija7. and with \ azid in Sy ria and in ilie 'Iråq, and iheu* fol- 

141 Cr. [i, 4S7, »bove. 
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lovers. werc of thc opinion that a revolt against \n/id, 
even though Hi' was wirked, wuuld not b<? pcrnussible, ht ■ 
caose sucha revolt vould resuk tn rrouble and bloodshetL 
They refrained front il and du I not folbw aUHusayu (in hi* 
opinion), but they also did Mt dbapprove ofhmi and did 
not omsider hitn at fault. For he had ind c pendel« judgment, 
being the model of ul! vho over hud indcpEHilent j udgment. 
One shoiild not fail into the error of ded åring diese people 
10 bo at fault because they opposeti al-Htisayn and did not 
tonic to lus aid. They comtStmed the maj o ri ty of the men 
aro und Muh am mad. They were viril Yarid, and they wem -jF 
the opinion that they should not revolt against liim. Al- 
Husavti, figlmtig at herbelii . itsked thein to at tes! to his 
excellence and tlie correctness of ids position, lie suid: "Ask 
jabu b. 'AbdriUh, Abu Sa'id (aUKhudrf), An» b. Målik, 
Sahl b. Sa‘d, Zayd b. Arqam, and ot hers." *** Thus, he did 
not dbapprove of thcir not Corning to hb help. 11c did not 
tutcrfere in this matter, because he knew that they v ere 
tering accoidlng to their own iSdepcndent judgment. For 
his part, he abo acted aetsordlng to independent judgtnew. 

I.ikcwist, o tie shmild not fail into the error of dcclarmg 
tilai hb iinirdef was justified bccause [it abo) wai ihe result 
of indtqwndent judgtnent, oven If (arte grant s thail he (on 
his part) exercised"the (corrwt) w indepentfent judgment. 
Tilis, then, would t*e a situation comparable to that of 
Shah'i tes and Malikitt* applying their legal punbhmeiu tor 
dritikking date tiquor {nabldk) itfJ to Hanafiics. lt should bc 
known thal the matter is not so. The i rid e pc n dem j ud g ment 
nfthose men did not in vat ve fighting against aUtyuiuiyfl, oven 
if it in vol ved opposition to hb revolt, \ uzid und the men 
artumd him m werc the otily ones who (aotmilly) fought 


i« (_-j „r-| i urt inniiki' IT, S2'J 1 he argument is ihar if sl-fliwivr 
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afiahm (ul-HusayrO. 1 t sliøold nol be said ihat if Y.md was 
wkked am! vot these (men around Muhamiaad) did not con- 
sidtT ir pemussible to revolt agu in .m him, his actions uere in 
their opinion binding and right, It shoutd be ltnown that om ty 
those actions of the wieked art binding ihat are legal. The 
(authoritics) con* id er it a cOltdttion of fight tng evildoers tliar 
any such fight hig bc undertuken vtth a just ( 'Mit) &fum. 
This does not apply to ilte quesrion under considtration. 
t. i-.- Thus, it was not permiss i ble tu fight ugumst al-Husayn with 
Yaztd or on Yaztd's behalf, In matter of fart, (Yazid's fight 
a gu i tis r al-Husayri) was one of the actions that eønfiirnwd his 
wickedness. Al-Husayn, therefore, was a martyr whu vvill 
receive his reward. I le was right, and he exeretsed independ- 
ont judgniem. The men around Muhammad vvho tv tre uith 
Yailtlwere also right, and they t’xercised independent 
j ud g ment. Judge Ahu Bakr b. al-\\rubi aUMålfki m erred 
when he made the following statement in his book al- 
Qau'tlfiiri u-a-I- VJ tvdiiftt . “Al-Ilusayti " as kl 11 ed tutcimimg 
Tn the law of his grafldfather (Muhammad)/' Ihn al-'Ambi 
fell into that error tiera use he overlooked the conditlon tif 
the "just {'åtfil) imam'' which go verris the fightitig aguinst 
scctarians- 

(,s) Ibn az-'Zutmyr felt almut his revolt as al-Husayu had 
(abo ut his], J le uas under the same mi pression (as al- 
Husayn regarding his qualifications). Bilt his error ivith re- 
gard to his power was greaier (than that of al-llusavii). 
The BahQ Asad wert no match for the Umayyads in either 
pre-Islande or Islam i c times, It dues not applv in the rase of 
lim Zubtiyr, as it does iti the case of Mu'awiyah .iguinst 


Wh" ij:;l mil. hi k: :i-E!usayri lait -in! nm ■!■■ ihc Jtrtual figlitwg, tlw? 
puh wlucti rt-its only upoti. Yu'/fel and Siis licnclmn.'n 

6 “ Muljanmad ti 'Aiidallåh. Rin-sta linte/77- inn|. Cf GAL, I. 
415 f.; Suppl., |, «iS3 f„ T.VJ ( IS ll*i 1*1 nu, III Hi! tt> t'h vi, and ?i:sort. 
Ttic statenmiit diocited iuisn: lu tur uikmlat^, d. V Ro.fiuhiil, . J t!ntnr-\ <ij 
&*&* HåUrkgntjtkj, fk ti is cnntainciJ in dit Mrlceiiun from iW 
ni- Arahi t wi>rk pLiMuilint muler tht tilis uf .if-’.Ticifyinj mia 
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Alt. rhut the error i? expressly indkated W lie on his oj>- 
poucnt's side, tli (thf* iw oi Mu'dwiyuh ygainst Alt), the 
general rotlsensg* lu« deeided The question for us.*“ lu (thi? 
«ise of lbn .1 '-Zubiiyr), wé do not have (a general eon- 
stitsm-). I he fart tha*' Yaiid was In error wns expressly indi- 
cated by the faet of Viizid's Wickf-dneus, but ’Abd-al-Malik, 
who hud to deal wilh lbn az-Zubayr, possessed greun-r 
probiiy than anybody e&e. It is sufficient pro of of hi* prnbky 
that Mal i Vi osed 'Abd-al-Mtdik’s actions sis proof, 34 " and that 
Iltri 'Abbås and lbn ’Umar rendered tlic o at li of aUegianee to 
'Alnt^l-Malik and left lbn az-Zuhavr whh whom they had 
been togtther in the Hijiia. Fort hermore, many (»f the men 
around Muhammad wore of the opinion that the out 11 of 
ulkgumee rendered tt- lbn az-Zubuyr was not binding, hc- 
cau&c the men who hdd tlie ex em ti ve wer were not pres¬ 

ent. as (thev had been) when Jt was midered to (Whd-al- 
tb ther) Murwin. lbn az-Zubayr held the opposite 
opinion. Howevcr. al! øf them werc using indepehdént judg- 
ment and verc evidently motiv »téd by the truth, even tliouph 
it is not expresslv indicated to have been on otte side. Our 
dUrusston shows*tiui the killing of lbn az-Zubayr did not 
conllict with the- harsk prinetples jm-I norms nf jurispmiknce. 
Nondthclew, be is a martyr and wlH receivc his reivard, ha- 
cause of his (good) intentions and the faet thut Jie diose the 

truth, 

I his te the mariner in which the actions of the andent 
Muslims, the men around Muluiiiniiid and the men of the 
smind generation, have tn !>e judged. They were tht- best 
Muslims. If wc permitted them to be the Urgct of siander, 
who eould elaiitt pro bi ly! 'Hie Frophet satd: "Tlic hest meti 
ure ti io se of tny generation, then those who fbllow them," — 
repeating tjie latter sent er ir c two or three times—“'ITitm, 
falsehond will spruad.” 166 Thus, he ran-udered goodhess. 
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that U, probitv, a qualitv peculiar to ilte fir^t pr rind and to 
tlie one thai folløwed it. 

One should bewure of letting on<?% mind or tongue be- 
come used to criTicizirig any uf [the andtmi Muslims). One-'s 
ileart should not be tumpted by doubts conceming anything 
thal happened in comiection with them, One shoukl be as 
truthfi.il as possible in tlieir behalf, They tics er ve il most, 
They nevcr differcd amcmg themselves except for gnod 
reasons. They nevet kil led or were kil led cxcept in ,t Iioly 
war, or in helping to make somc truth vieturious. 

It should i urt her he bel i e ved that their differences w e re ii 
source of di vine mercy for later Muslims, so that every (laiir 
Muslim) can take as his model the old Muslim of his dunet 
and tnake hlm his imam, guide, and leader II this is under¬ 
stod, God’s ni se plans w itli regard to His creatiou and 
ereatures will becoiue clear, 

C 291 Tlitjunt tidns vf tlu* rrltgiatu institution 17 f the 
caliphate. 

U ,1T has becotne clear thai to be caliph in realitv means 
artitig as substitttte for the Lawgiver (Muhamntad) with re- 
gård to the preservalmn of the religion and the pn thi ral 
leadership of the world.* 1 The Lawgiver was conccrmd with 
both things* with religion in liis capacity as the person cofii- 
tnanded tu u ansrnii the duties impnsed by the religions laws 
ii? the pcopte and to causc ihem u> act in accordaurr with 
thetn, un d with worldly pol ideal ieadership in his capacitv as 
t,s» the person in charge of the (public) ititercsts of human 
dviUzaiion. 

\\ e have ment ioned before that civilization is necessary 
tn human isings and rhat care tor the (public) interests con— 
net tet) wnh il is likewi.se f something neressarv), if mankind 
is n,n lo ncglrei. JM Wc have also mentioned Itdbrc 

tlutt royal am hor i ty and its impetus Miffke to treale (the 
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Calip&al Fundinris and Offset 

institutions sørving) the (public) i.nterøst , 3 ' 0 although thcy 
would bc more perfect tf thev were cstablishl'ti through re¬ 
ligions Li*', bceause (the religions law) has j herter under- 
s randing of the (public) inktusts, 

ftoval authdl%, tf it be Muslim, falis under ihe caliphate 
and is one of iis conaimitants, (The royal authority) of a 
non-Muslim nation stands alone. But in any case, it has its 
subufdinate r;mks and depemknt positions which relatc to 
part kul ar funcfbnS. The pcople of ihe dy nas ty are given 
(partial Ur) positions, and eauh onø of them discharges (the 
dl,tics of) his position as dirictcd by thi- ruler who nontrok 
them all, Thtis, the p<nvcr of the ruler fully materlaltr.es, und 
hc is well able u> discharge lus go vem mental (duties). 

Uven though the institution of ihe caliphate tneludes royal 
amhorHy in the sense menuened, its religious character 
brings with ir special fimet ions and rank s peeuHat to the 
Muslim caliphs. Wc are go mg to ment ion the retigious funr- 
lions pccuilar lo ihe ealiphate, and wc slut li cotne back l.iter 
cm to the funetions of royal govemtnent. m 

It should bu known thai all the religions fimetions of thø 
religions luw, such as pra ytr. the Office of judge, the uifia- of 
mutii, the holy svar, and markel .supervision (/u.duA) fail 
under ihe ‘greui uramatc " whidi is the caliphate. (The 
caliplmte) is a kind of great mainspring and oomprehcnsi ve 
hassis, and all these (functiotis) ure branches of it umJ fail 
tmeter it because of the wide scope of the caliphatc, its active 
interest in all amdit in ris of ihe Muslim communiiy, both re¬ 
ligions and worldty* and its general power to execute the 
religions lu vvs relativer tu boih {religions and worldly affitirs i. 

[ Tft*- Utidtrshtp of pmyer) 

The leadership of prayer is the highest of (all) the se 
funt*tions und higher than royal authority as such. whith, 
like ipr iyer), falk mider the caliphate. Hik is attested by the 
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that the tuen ;in?und Muharømad dcdueed 
from the faet tlr.iT Ah Cl liukr had bcen appoiltted \ Muhatn- 
mad's) representativ c as prayer leadur, the faet c hat he had 
also bf en uppoinled his representative in politival leadership. 
They said; "The Messenger of God found him accept at) le 
for ('tir religion. So, why dio uld wt not accept him for o nr 
worldly afFairat" J|iJ I f prayer did not rank higher than politi- 
cal [fader si tip. the aiialogieal rcaaonmg woukl not luve huen 
sound. 

If this is establishcd, is dm uld lx- known that city mnsques 
art of two kinds, great spacious ones which art prop Lin..-ti for 
hollday st * prayer s, and other. minor ones which are restrieted 
to one scctiou of the population or one quarter of tht city 
and which art not for the genera 11c attended pravers. C are of 
The grt-at møsques rests with the citllph or with those au- 
thorities, watirs, or judges, ro whom he delegates it. A 
prayer leailer for eaeh mosque is appninted for the live daily 
prayers, the Friday scnice, the two festivals, the ectipses of 
(ihc stin and the moou), and the prayer for rain. Tilis (ar- 
rangement) is obligatory ojdy in the sen se thai it is prefer- 
able and bf tte r. It idso serves die purpose of preveming the 
subjects from usiirping One of thu duties of ilie cahph* ton- 
nfctcd with the supervision of the general (public) interusts. 
The (arrangement) is con sideret! necessaiy by those who 
consider the Friday service neressarv, and who. therofnre, 
consider it necessary 10 have a prayer leadcr appomted, 

Administration ot the luosipies that are rtstrictd to one 
section of the population or to one quarter of the city rests 
with those who live nearby. These iTtdM.pies do mit require 
the supervision of a caliph nr rul er. 

I he lawij and cond ilions governmg the oflice nf {[traver 
leadcr) and the person entrustet] with ii arc known from the 
hw hooks. THey are wdl explaincd in the hooks on admin¬ 
istration {at-Ah\åvi as-iulttiniydli) by al-Mawardt “* and 
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othcr authors, Wc shall not, thcréfnre, ment ion them at any t 
lengtii. The fifst ealipbfi did not delegate the leaderxhip of 
prayer. The fad (hal oertain of ttie raliphs were stabbed in 
tiie mosqute du ring the call to prayer, being cxpected fby the 
assassins tn be there) at the prayer times, shows dut the 
caJiphs pcrsonaHy led the prayer and were not representcd 
by o t hers, Tilis tus tom was eontinued by the Uniayyads 
la ter on. They considered it the ir exclusive privik-gc and a 
high Office to kad the prayer. The story goes thal ‘.\bd-al- 
Malik said m Viis doorkeeper (jtøjtø): "1 have given you the 
Office of keeper of my door, (and you arc entitled to turn 
away anvone) save ttøcse three persons: the person in charge 
of food, bccause it rnight spoil if kept back; the person in 
charge of the rul! to prayer, because he calls the people ro 
God; and the person in charge of the muils. beeause ckkiyiim 
the tTia.il might mean the ruin of tlie rémcwe provinces." J4S 
Liter, when the naturt of royal 3 ut hc rity, with ils q.uali- 
tk*s of harshness and unequal trearm eot of the peoplc in the ir 
religions and worldly affairs, made itscll felt, (the rulcrs) 
chose men to represent them as prayer k-aders, T hey re¬ 
servert for themselves the leadership of prayer at ccrtain 
tintes and cm general (festive) oocasions, such as the twe 
holiibys and the fri <lav service. This was for pur poses of 
display and ostentation, Many of tlie "Abbasid and l baydid- 
(-Fatiniid) (caliphs) did this al the beginning of their re- 
spective dy na sti es. 

(Thi offiu oj mufti) 


A» to the othee of mufti. the caliph must examine the 
religjous seholars and leachers and cm trust it o niv to those 
«ho ure qua li hed for it. Ih muM Help them in their task, aiul 
he n nist provent ihosc who ar« not qua lift ed for the Office 


ii* cf jji, i ,1 ■ fj., l^Jow , \ relmcti story is mtd ubour Ziyåd ti M'tbi- 
in*varner >f the ’lrlq under S 4 u*^viy»h, by ai-JaWtl Fi Hijåb, rJ. tf 
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from {beeojning mult is). (The office nf mufti) is one nf the 
(public) iidereMs of the Vluslim religions cotnmumty, (The 
ealiph) has to take care, lesr unquidified persøns uodertakc 
to act as (mufti) and an lemi the pcnpk astray. 

leachers have the task nf toarhing and s pren ding reli¬ 
gions knowledgE and of holding da s ses for that purpose in the 
moselles, lf the niosque is one af the grent mosques under the 
administration of the ruler, wherc the ruter looks ufter 
i, «7 the [traver ledders, as mentioned before, teachers must ask 
the ruler for permission to (teach there). lf ti is one of the 
general mosques, no permission is nevded llowcver, tvadi¬ 
ers and muftis raust have some resrraimng influence in them¬ 
selves iltat telb ihem noi to undertake someiMiig for whtdt 
thi-y are not qualifkd, *o that rhey may not lead astray thø>e 
who ask for ihe right way or caitse to siumhle ihose who 
w a i vi lo he gnid ed. A tradition says: "Those of you who 
most boldly approach the task of gi ving fatwås are most 
divcctly bedding tow-ard hell " " irr7 Ihe ruler, theiefore, ha c 
supervision over (muftis and tearhers) and can give, or lienv. 
them jierniission Lo exercisu thdr funuions, as may he re- 
quired by the publii inure-st. 

[Thu fiffict ojjtidgt ) 

The office ofjndge ts one of the positions thai come under 
the caliphate, li is an institution that serves the purpose ,jf 
set tluig Miita -md lire alting off dinputes .ind di.vu nsions. It 
procceds,however, uiong dit? lines of ih L - rcHgtous bws laid 
down by the Qur’ån and the Sunnah. Ttureioie, it is one of 
the positions that helongs to die caliphate and falis under it 
generally. 

At the beg Inning of Islam, the caliphs exercised the otfice 
of judge personn tly. fhey did not permit auynne el se to 
fimet ion a* judge in arty matter The first ealiph tn charge 
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samen ne elst wiili cNcrtiv- nf (the Office of judge) toas 
'Utuar. He appointed Abu d-Dardå' ' e - to be judge with hint 
in Maiina, he ap[K'inltd ShuraUi as judge in al-Rasrah, and 
Abu Musa al-Ash’ari as j ud tte in aUKufah. On uppointing 
( \hn Musa), he ^rote hiin the LLtnoujs letter that contains 
all rhe laws that govem the office of judgc, and is the basis 
ur them Hc &tyi in it : :J!i3 

Now. the office nf jjudge is a definite religions duty 
and a gene rally followed practice. 

Understand the depositums that arc made liefore you, 
for it is usetes s to omsider a piea that is nut valid. 

Con s i der all the people equa! before you in your 
murt md in vour attention, so that the noble will not 
expett you to be partial and the humble will not despair 
of justicc from you. 

The claimam must proriuce evidente; from the tte- 
fdndant, an oalh røay be exarml. 

Compromise b* pennissibte among Muslims, but ttot 
ativ agreemertt through whidi somedting forbidden woukl 
be permuml, or somethmg pernutted fur bidden. 

]f vou gave iudgmeni yesterday, and todav upon re~ 
ror is ide rat ion cotne to titt co troet opinion, you should 
not feel prevenfed by your lirsi judgment from ret rart mg; 
for justice is pnim-val, and ti is betier to retract titan to 
pers is t in worthléssness, 

L’sc your brain altout matters that perplex you and 

■’* Hi' fenne is surt to have luren ‘Uwaytnlr !i Zsyil. For Shiirsyfo ff, 
n, ,is iti C Vi. n t altnve, and for AOu M lls-J. . 11. SIM In thi* vhuptcr, above. For 
the Ihrre juJgu martiured lutir, sce uhu H. J. M Goitheil's edition "f al* 
Kindi, The Htstury oj thi Egjrptism Jmlgfi IFavis, etc., i imsb.>. j*. m. Otber 
wuixh give olher namr* iu this untiwi litm, 
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to which neither Qur'an nor Sun ri ah st em tn apply Siudv 
sirrnlitr cases and cvaluatt- The situation through artalogv 
with those si mil ar cases. 

If a person bring* a ctaim, which he may or may not 
be able to prove, set a tiine limit for him. If he bring* 
proof witfain the time limit, you shnuld allow his daim t 
o:henvise you art ptrnntted lo give judgmeru against 
him. rhis is the bener way to forest all t>r clear up Einy 
possible doubt. 

All Muslims are acceptable as w i messe s agn in si ea<’h 
other, except such as have receivcd a punishmem 17,J pro** 
vid ed for by the religions law, sueh as are proved tf' i lave 
giveil false witnes.s. and such as are suspected (of par- 
tialirv) on (the groutid of) dient status ur rdaiionsbip, 
for God, pin is cd i>e ile, forgives because of oaths [?J m 
and postpones (puniahment) in face of the cvidenet. 

\void futigue and wcariness and annuyance al ihe 
Utig-Jin.s. 

I or estahlishing justice in the eourts of justice, God 
«ill grant ymi a ridi reward und give vou a good reputa¬ 
tion. Farewel!. 

End uf 'Umax's letter. 


Although the persona] exercise of the offkte of jmlge was 
to have heat the Usk nf (the caliphs), they mtoisted o thers 
with it because they were too busy with general politics and 
too occupicd with the boly w ;ir , conqtlMts, dfcfense of the 
border regions, and protektion of the center. These were 
things which couid not be undcrtuken by anyone else because 
of their great importance. They ccmsidered il an easy matter 
to act as juclge in li ti gation among the people and, iherefcre. 
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Thf ( iffit* of. Judge 

had themselves represent«! by tu hers in the ex erase of (the 
Office of 1 idge), so as to lighten the ir own (horden}. Still, 
they akviiy* entrustcJ the Office onlv to people who sbared 
in rheir group feeling eithvr through (ro tn mon) descent tvr 
thesr status js clienrs. They did not en trust tt to men who 
tvere not dose to tliem in tliis set ise. 

The lavvs arid eond moral rhat govem the institution (of 
ihe judidury) are knmvrt from wtirks on ju risprud ene e and, 
espectally, from hooks on .mini i ni.•'i rat ion (u/-»l hkom as- 
mltdniyab). In The period of the caliphs, the du tv of die judge 
was tue rely to seti le sults betweiBJi littgants. Gnid u tilly, later 
on, other matters were referred to them more and more often 
as the primo upatiot) of the caliphs and rulers with high policy 
grew. Finally, the office of judge arne to indude, in addition 
tu the settltng of stiits. certain general eonct-ins of the 
Muslims, s udi as supervision of the property of itisaue per- 
sons, orphans. bankrupts, and incompetenU who are under 
the care of guardians, supervision of wills and mortmain do¬ 
nations and uf the nurrving of marriageable women withour 
guardians (a-u/f) to give them away, m aecurding to ihe 
opinion of some au t hor i ties: supervision of (public) read* 
and buddings; examiuation of w i messes, attortitys, and rourt 
s ufos ti tutes. 373 to attjuire complete knowJedge and filli ac- 
qwinianre relative to their reliahility or unrelialiility. AU 
ihese things luve becotne part of the position and tluLies ofa 
judge. 

Former caliphs had entrusted the judge with tlie super- 
visiim of tons. 571 T his is a position thai eombines elements 
l"ith of governiucnt powur and judiciul Uisrrvtiori, It needs j 

-t Oru nf the fniirlinm:nli] requlremtnt* for marrurgr in islaitiic Lin* is 
rhii: e ku liriile mull ti.ivr i icaW, uaiLaJly lin? futhii w unotiiercltise ftleiV Pj 
to giv« her away. utids s nat her [ih rase befor« tids, namely. **tllc muirying 
c rmiimii gentile Muslim giris, appmeiulv iKiwtdw ward i ri! i *3 j i iM limv« 
j, ■'mumagtflltlt wumen’ (ajufnJ) v.11 umierttood in iu u*uat mcaning uf 

m 'II lmc ure Elirft closse? s>r roisn »nimil^ fur iMius* jppumfnHfll ike 
juritft is rejpapiiilk. 
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nrong hånd and tmieh authority To s uldne tha evitdoer and 
resiraii] the aggressor amung two Ungarns, In a way, it 
serves to do what the judges and o t hers are unahlr to do, It 
is coticerned with the exirninaiion of evidente, with punish- 
ments not fureseen by the religious law, with rhe »se of in- 
direct and circumstanrial evidente, with rhe postpo neme tit of 
judgmem utitil rhe legal situation has been clarified. with at- 
tempts to bring altout recontiliation between litigants, ajitl 
with the swearing in of n itnesses. Hus is a wider firlrt than 
that with which the j ud g vs are concemed. 

The first ealiphs excrcised that fuiution personal I v uniil 
the davs bf the 'Abbisid al-Muhtadl. Often, thev liIso dele¬ 
gated it to the ir judges, 'Ali, 0 ® for instance, (delegat et i torts) 
to his judge. Abu [dris al-Khawlanf; “ al-Mamun to 
Yahvå b. Aktham; w and aJ-Mu*tasim to lbn Ab? Du’ad, 17 ’ 

] hey also often em rusted the judges with teadership of ilte 
holy war in summer enmpaigns. Yahya h, Aktham ihus wertt 
ort a stim mer eampaign against the Byzontines in the davs of 
al-Ma'miln. The same wus done Ity Mundhir b, Sa'td/ 1 ’ judge 
under the Spanish Umayyad 'Abd-ar-Kahmån an-Nasir. 
Making appointments to diese fonerions was the task of the 
raliphs or nf those to whom ihev enirusted it, such as a min¬ 
ister to whom fod powers were delegated, or,i ruler who had 
gained superiority. 


(The pulict ) 


(ti the 'Ahbtaiddynasty and in the dvtiasties of the Umay- 
vads m Spam und under the 'Uliaydid(-Fatimids) in Egypt 
and the Maghrih, the Control of crimes and i m position nf 
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pimLshmentS rcquired by the religious law was absu a special 
(task) and was didegated to the chic! ni' police {stlhib dsh- 
shurttih) ,W1 The police is ,1 nol her religions function that mider 
these dynasties betonged to the positions connecied vvuh tb c 
religions law. lts field is. sotnewhat wider tiian that of the 
officc ofjudge. it makes it possible for suspeets to be brought 
intet coun It det ides upori prevvtitivc ptinishments licforc 
crimes have been ctunmmed. It impnses the punishmeflts re- 
4 Liir ed b_v ihe religious law w liere they aro due. and du ter¬ 
nernes com pens at ion in cases, of bodlly injury w lieret lu* law of 
talion appUcs. It imposes p u ni stimen t.s nol provulcd for by 
the religions law, and pruvides for correctivc measures 
agaimt those who did not execute the crimes (they planned). 

The pr 11 per fimet i om of the police and of torts vvert for- 
gfittcn dur in g the dynasties in whieh the nature of the enli- 
phute w;ts m> longer rem em bered "lorts were rransierred to 
ihe ruler whetber he had bceri delegated by the caliph to Takt 
rare of tliem or not. Tiu- police function was split into two 
parts, One of (hem was thai of tak in g rare nfsuspects. i ni- 
posing the puntstintents roquired by the religions law, and 
amputating (tTi ru utals cuiidemned For c rim es punished l>y die 
amputation of a lirul;), and string to it thai ihe laws of tu hun 
were applied w liere upprnpriate. For the se duties. the dvnas- 
ties appointed an official who exercised his Office in the 
service uf the politics I (establishment) widioul reference to 
ihe religious laws. (That official) was sometimes raHed n<Hi 
(go ve mor). and sometiroes shitrlj/t (police) Ihe remaining 
(former police fuuctioiis dealt wjth) punishments nol prø- 
vided for by the religions law and the imposition of puuish- 
ments for crimes fix cd by the religions law. They vvere 
mm hi ned with the function s ofjudge previously mentiøned. 
They liecame part of the official du ties of the Office (ofjudge). 
and havti so remained down to this time, 

This position was takeu away from the people who shared 
in the gpoup feeling of the dynusty. When there was a re- 
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Ispious caliphare, the raliph entnjstcd the tunet ion, sintr ij 
was :i rellgious offictr, cmly to Arabs or lo ellems— 3Hits. 
slaves, or followers—who sharctl in ikeir group Ict-lmg and 
upon whose abil i ty and compe tenet- lo execute the tasks they 
could rely, 

When thc- character and nppcarance of the caliphatc 
ch.ioged and royal and govemmeut autliority took over, the 
religions fimet ions lost to sotut dégree their tonnet tioti with 
(thr powers tn Control), in as mueh as they did not bdong 
among the titles and honors of royal authoritv, The Arabs 
la ter on lost all control of the govemnieiu. Royal authoritv 
feil to Turkish and Berber nations. Tbese eahphal funetinus, 
as fer Eis tb:ir character and thc gri.up fcciing that helt.uged 
tu rhem was conce-med, were even more remote from them 
t than from their predecessors). This watt berause the Arabs 
hild liten of thf opinion that the religions lavr was their re¬ 
ligion atid that the Prophet was one of tliem aml that his 
*» **>* religious laws disti 11 gu ished thein in the ir thought and action 
from the (otherj nations, The non-Arabs did not thirrk that 
way. If tliev had some respect for {these fimetions) ir was 
itu.!l ly bcQusc they had bccotne Muslims. Therefore, they 
i.anu: to cm rust them to men outside the ir men group who 
had becomc familiar with (these imietions) in the dynasti«? of 
fornier utliphs. Lnder the influere« of the Imuiry of thc dy¬ 
nastiets to wliich they had heen accustoinetl fur hundred s of 
ycars, iltese peopie had forgå t ten the old deser t per i od antl 
desert toughness. Tliev had ncquired (ihc habits of) sedvn- 
tary cuhure, luxurious cus torns, tnmquillsty, and lack id 
.i bi S i ly to lake care of themselves In the kingcioms that suc- 
cecdcd the (rule of the) caliphs, tbe fimetions of the caliphate 
I iccame the prerogative of this kind of urban weatøing Thw 
werc rio longer exerased by peoplc of prestige, but hv per¬ 
sons whose ejiwlificattons were Limited, both by their descent 
(whirh was di ffer em from that of Mie men in power) and by 
tbe (habits op sedemary culture to wkicb they had become 
aocustouied- Thty Were despised as sedentarv people are 
who hve submergetl ir, luxuiy and tranquillitj! who have no 
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ronnertion with the grøup feeling uf the ruler, :md who de- 
petul on being prøtected (by o t liers). The ir position in the 
dynasty deriver From the faet that (the dynnsty) takescafe of 
the Muslim religinus community and foUows the religions 
bus, and thai thcisL' persons knuu the laws and can interpret 
tliero through legal decisions (fativ<j) . Thuy have no stånding 
in the dynasty Ixicaiirfe they ure bone red as persona lines. 
Their standing merely refiects an affeetatiem oi respeet for 
their position in the royal couiicils, where it is des i red to 
make a show of revemtee for the religiøus ranks. They do 
ttut have ojtecutive authoritv to make decisions in (these 
Councils) . If they purt i ri pate in(lhe mafcing of decisions), it 
is just as a matter of fortn, with rio reality behind it. lixecu- 
tivt authoritv in reality belongs to those whu have the power 
to wif nrrc (ti leir decisions). Those wjiu do not hase ilie 
power (to enforce dieir decisions) have no executive au- 
ihuritv. They are merely used as .mthuritius 011 religions lau , 
and their legal decisions iJamS) are accepted. This is imieed 
the faet. God gives success. 

Some schoiars thlnk that tilis is not right, and that ruters 
who keep jurists and judges out of (their) councils act 
wronglv, since M uha in mad sak!, ’The schohtrs are the heirs 
of the prophuls." Jlt " Houevcr, it should bo kno un that it is 
not as (sueh scholars) drink.™ 2 Royal and govemmcntal mi- 
tlwrity is conditioned by the natural requiremenTs of ejviliza- 
tk>n; were such not the case, it would have noli ting to dø with 
politics. The nature of civilisation does not require thai 
(n I rists and sdiobrs) luve any share (in authoritv). Advisory 
and execuitvc authoruy belongs unly to the person who Con¬ 
trols the grøup feeliitg and is by it enablcd to exerrise au- 
thoriLV, ro do tlimgs or not do them. Those who do not have 
pioup leding, who have no Control over their ovn affirirs, 
and who cannot pimtect themselves, are depemlent ufloft 
otUers. How, the i), co tt I ti thev pa nid pate in councils, and why 

m Of. Hitni&uoi, p, sfl-w. One oujlht not to be surprtwd: tu lind thi* mult- 
li on toiistanil v cpifltid in schttliiriy wurk^ 

“ U. 3:31 + f.. IltJuw. 
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slinuld their advice be taken into considerationf Their udviet 

deri ved from their knowledge of the religions la vvs (is 
taken imo constderatiort) on[y in so far as they are consulted 
for legal decisions [fata . JJ. Advice on pcliirøU matters is not 
tlidr provin«. because they have no group feding and do 
nof know the conditions and la vvs which govern (grovip feel- 
ing}, To pay honor to (jurists atid schoEars) is an act of kind- 
iiess on the part of rulers arid amirs. It testifies to their high 
regaid lor Mani atid to die jr respect for men who are in anv 
vvay concémed with it. 

To understand Muhitmmad'i statement, "The schoiars 
arc the helrs of the prophets " it shouhi be reallyd i hat the 
joi istn of this time and of the recent past have represented 
the religions law roainly by mling on ritual practices and 
quctstions of mutual dealings (among Muslims). Thev make 
(such mlirigs) for thnse who need them to be able ro act in 
aocordance with them. This lias been the goal of(even) the 
greatest among (them). They are idemi fied with (the reli¬ 
gions faw) o nly to il limiltd extern (and are known to be ex- 
jverts in it only) under certøift conditions. The earlv Muslims 
M well as piuiis and austere Muslims, on the otliw hånd ren- 
resented the religious law in (all itsaspects) and were identi- 
faed With (all Of) it and known tø have hat] a thorough 
(practical knowledge ot it® vvay s. Peøple who represent the 
religions law w.ihout (rccourse to the proces® of) transmis¬ 
sion. nury (be «Ued) *W." Such, for imtunce, were the 
men nwhoded in al-Qushayri's Slhåiah** People who com- 
binc the two dwugs w arc rdigiou* schoiars, die real 'heirs " 

? !lSChC r l ? amo ^ r men Øf the seo.nd genera tW 
the ancient Muslims, and the four imams,«* as well as iltose 
uhu took them as models and folfowed in d.eir steps. In the 
va.su of 4 Muslim who has only øn* of the two tliings. .he 
better clami to be callcd an goe S to a pious^rsi 
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ruttier than to a jurist who is, not piems. Tht piuus man ha.' 
inherucd j qtiality. i tie turist wlio is not pious, on the other 
hard, has nnt inherited anything. Jie merely imihes rulings 
for ua as to how to art. This applies to the maj ori iv of con- 
temporarv (jurists.) s "* * "exrept tho.se who beiitve and. do 
gond, and they are few." m 

■Thr f mil tun af ujfariiil zl ittwi* i adålali) 

(The position of official wimess) is a religions position 
depending on tht- office nfjudge und eopnected wiih ctmrt 
pructice. The tnen who hold it give testlmony—with the 
jttdge's permission —for or .igainst pecjple’s (duimsj. They 
nerve ;is witnesses when tesrimony is to he talten, tesrify 
d iririg .= Wsim, aruJ hil in the registers svhirlt record die 
rights, posscssiotis, und debts of fxrople and other (legsi) 
tnmsa etions. This is the sigmfieina. 1 of the position. 

We *“ have mentiuned “the judge's permission** heeause 
people mav hav* liecome confused, and (then i on ly diejudge 
knows who is re li able .ml »Ilt* nol Thus, in a way. hi? gives 
permission (aild he does so only) to thost 1 of whose pro bi ty 
he is sure, so that people's afFairs and trans actions wtll bc 
properly safegiemted . 

Ti i c- prercquisite go ve mi ng this position is the ineum- 
hem’s possessitin of the cpiulity of probi ty (' od&teh) according 
Lo the religions luu , his freedom from unrelinbility. Furthtr- 
tnore, iit* imist bc able to till in the (court) records aiul make 

Ml Er ko, II u jurssts arnOiiK our schutars ormo« tn.* ratlird “hcirs." Mu- 
huiiinml’s statement rlncs not arøHy tu Tlu-in, aiul Ih* ni len, Mim-forr. are 
run avtiag Miranglr tf they tir* ntu coniuit rheiit. 

** r QuVin sus* (ØS). 

* |n ord er to understand mueh of I li t ikscussicm in this sectirm, nrte rmieT 
krep in nrimt thr fu .1 mriitirwi] Itv II'«. IChiildun Otti} it the etui. that ’adåi&h 
lllu H> inuu) Iwu liintg-i. Tht UJiiJ is "jtrithltv,” i'UIljidrrMl yn UI.L llf 
thi', ot I. i le.oils of the tMiipluw or octicr nftirc-: ■ i o m; ro 11 .11 iil.aldjiin i 

Inirodtirrion, .tttove, ynd 11 'iris! itr this 1 lt■>fitL*r‘ In tlut teiiit. '■.uni:.iA alsn 
tiutuib a ptnott’s rcllulttbty ai .1 transmitter uf tradition* »mi t rdipiou* 
schulirr, 11 te other u&ige is tu tivsiiiualc tht utHue tif uRteial w ittu-ss. uriginttlly 
a *Ttiir” {'édi!) man, ime Vk'hn "pratmy" [ 
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out romracts in the right form amt proper ord er and rur- 
reetly, (obs e-r ving) t lit condit km s and stipulations governmg 
them from the point ofview of the religions law. Ihus, he 
uiust have sueh hnowledge of jurisprudence as ri necessary 
for the purpose. Because of these condit ions atid the expeji- 
ence and prstetice required, (the oftice) camc to Iæ resiricted 
to persons of probity. P robi ty Caine to be (nmsidered) the 
particular quality uf persons who cxercise this fimet ion. But 
this is not so. Pro bity ri otie of the prøreq tilsi tes qualifying 
thom for the ntfice. 

Hie judge mmst examlne their eunditions and look into 
their way of li fe, to make sure that they ful fil I die cond ilion 
ot probity. Hr must not tlegk-ct tu do so. tiecause il is his 
duty to safeguard the rights of the peuple. The resptm&i- 
hility for everything rests wilh him, and he is accountable 
for the outi nme. 

Once (official witnesscs) have heen shown clearly 10 he 
qualitied For the position, they hecomc (more) generally itse- 
ful (to the judges), (They eau he used) to tind out about the 
reliabiliry of nther men whose pmbity ri not knmvn to the 
judges, Iwtause of the large >i/.e of rittes und tin; cpnfused 
couditioTis (of city lifc). (It is necessary to kuow their re- 
li ahi li ty) because it is necessarv for judges to settie quarreh 
among liligams with the help of reliable evident*. In assess- 
ing the reliability of (the e videnet.), they usually eouiit upon 
thesc ptnkssional wltnesses. tn every city, they have their 
own shops and btnehes where they always sit, so that pvople 
who have i rans actions to inake eau engage them to fimctiou 
as Witnesseé and register the (teslimony) in WTiting. 

The term “pro bi ty" {'adåkh) thu-, came to be used both 
inr the position whose signifiointt has just bt-t;n esphiiiied 
and tor pro bi ty ^ reliabibtv) as required by the religions 
hiw. whldi is used paireil with u mireliability,*‘ I he two are 
ilie Slime, hul still, they irt difterent. And (Jod luioivs betler. 

Martet tuptrvhion ( hisbah) und tomt 

The ofhet- of marker supervisor ( hi shah) ia a religions 
position. It fails under the religions obligation ‘lo amtmand 


ftfjrlei Superrman (bifitmh] aW ftfiltt 

ro do guml 11 rit I forhid ti« dn cvil," u hidi rests vi Uh flu person 
in charge of thc a ff airs of ihc Muslims. He appoints ro tbc 
position mi-ti whom he CQnsiders ijualitied for il. The obliga¬ 
tion tlue* devnlves upon the appfiirifcee. He tmy irse o dier 
tnen to hclp liim in lu? job He itivesrigates ahuses and np- 
plies The yppropriate puimhments and correctiye messures. 
Ile secs to u diat the penpte act m accord with the public m- 
terest in the town (under his supervision). For insrance, lu 
prohibits the obstruction of roads. He forbids porters and 
Ixuitsrnen to c arry (f>o heavy londs, He onders the owners of 
buildings rhrcatening lo collapse, lo tour them down .nul 
tiius muitvc tlii po-ssibility of Jaflger to passers hy. Hu pre- 
vents teachers in schools and uiher places from beat mg the 
young pupils too ro udi, ^ 11 is nu t bon ty is noi restricted to 
cases < t quarrcls or onnplainls, but he (bas ro) look aftcf, 
and rulu- un, everything of thc sort that comes to bis knovl- 
edge or is reported to hini. 1 le bas no authonty over legal 
ctaims in general but he has authorby over everything re- 
lating ro fraud and ikeuptiun in contieclion with food and 
otficr thi ngs and in connectinn with wcights and mtuurts. 
Amntig bis dutit-s is ibat fil uiaking di ta tory debrors pay what 
thty ouc, and simibr thi ug* ilwt do not rerpiire Iwaring of 
evidente or a legal verdi«. in other words, cases with wltich 
y judge u'ould have not hin g to do because tliey are so vom- 
mon and simple. (Sucli cases,) therefore, are referred to the 
person w1 il* bolds the Office of rmurkel supervisor to take care 
of them. 

The position of (market supervisor), eunsequently, is 
subonlinatc to tlu; ttfficé pf judge. In m.iny Muslim dynasties. 
mm* b as the dynasti es of the ’UI>aydid(-f'iitimi(U) in Egvpt 
Kild the Magtirib and that nf the Umayyads in Spam, (thc 
Office of mai kei supervisor) feil umier the general jurist! irt ion 
of thc judge, iv ho could appoint anyone to the dffice at dis- 
cretlon. Ilten, when The position of mier In rame separated 
from the caliphate and when {thc ruler) to ok general charge 
of all poli tical matters, the office uf market supervisor became 

oiic of thc royal positions and a separate o flire._ _ 

«*Cf. n. aa to dl, n, idtove. 
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The oftice of thi: min( is eoncemcd with the cnins u$ed 
bv Muslims in (enmmerehi) transactions, with gu a ni mg 
against possihle faJsjficatioti or substandard ijualitv (dipping} 
"hm the nuniWi ofcoins (and not tht wciglu of thcjr hkhI) 
is used in transa etions, and with all else rid.it mg to (rnimetjry 
matters.} 1 urther, the øffice is conccmed wirJi putting the 
rulers mark upon the coins, thus indicating their good 
qua lity and purity. The mark is impressed upon the roins 
with au iron seal thai a espceially uset] for ilte purposc and 
that haa special designs (legcnds) on it. It is plficed upon the 
dinar and the dirhnm after their proper lreight has Eicon 
estattiahed, and is then beaten with a hammer until the de¬ 
signs have høen impressed upon the eoln. This then indicates 
tin- good quaUty of the coin according to the besl method* 
ol in etting and purification nwtomary anion g the i nha bitan t s 
of a pårticular region under the ru ting dynaaty. (The metal 
standard) is not something rigidly fixed' but depends upon 
indepetKkm judgmem. Onee the inhabitantø of a particular 
part or region have decided upon a standard of purity they 
hold to it and call it the "guide” (imåm) or "standard" 

( tyår). They use it to test their coins. If they ire sub- 
standard, they are bad. 

Supervision of all these things is the duty of the holder 
of the oft.ee of the mim), lu this respect, it is i religious 
ofhce und falis under ihe caliphate. It used to bel on g to the 
general jurisdict ion of the judge, but now has become a sep- 
arute oftce, as is the case with thnt of market supervision. 


This is al that is to bc sald abom ddiphal positions. 
Therc were other positions thai disappeared when ihe thfngs 
th.it were their concem disappeared. Kurther, tliere ure posi¬ 
tion* that hecame positions of miers other than the caV 
Such are the positions of amir and wuzir, and those conCetned 


* Cf- *1*1 *iH tr, betvw. 
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wah warfiU'e 4iid ta&lfiun Tliev will be disiojssetl Utt?r on In 
the i r proper pbces. 

The position concemed with (pro secut ton of) ihe haly 
war reased to exisr when the holy ar v.:: s nø longer w li ged, 
save in a few dynamits which, as a rule, classit'y che laws 
goveming it under the go verti mental (and not the caliphal) 
authorny. Likcwise, the ofhce of marshal of the nobi 1 i ry 
eonsisting of relatives of the oaliphs, vvhose descent gives 
them a claira to the caliphate or to an official pension, dtsap- 
penred when the cajiphate ceased. 

hi general, the hnnors and positions of the caliphate 
mer ged with those of royal au E hor itv and polil kat leadersliip. 
This h the present situation in all dynasties, 

God govems Hi atfairs in His wisrfum. 

£ åO ] The title of ‘'Cttmmander ftf the Ffjtthful" uh uh 
h eharactfris tic ttf the ealipk. 

It was crcated in the perind of tlie lirst fhur caliphs. This 
is becatisc the men around Muhammad and al! the oiher 
carly Muslims calted Abu Rakr, wlu-n hc rccrived die oath 
of altegiance, "representative 1 * ( h ha Uf ah, caliph) of the Mes- 
M-nger uf God. Tins r> rm [uf address) was uscJ unlil Jse dieti. 
Thcti, the oath of aUegianc« tt as rende red to 'L'mar who 
was appoimed by (Abfi Bakr). and pcople c j lied 'Umar "Rep¬ 
resentative of the Representative of the Messenger uf God.*' 
Huwcvcr, ihey cons idered the i ttic somewhat eumhersome. 
It was long and had li succession of geni ti ves. (With suc¬ 
cessive caliphs,) that (s ty le) wou Id hero tn e longer and longer 
and end up as .1 tongue twister, and (the title) wouhJ no 
longer be distinet and recognizable because of the gre.it num- 
Ijer of dependent genitives, Tlierefore, they tried to repliice 
the tir le by some øther one appropriate to a (caliph). 

The Jeaders of (nulirarv] missions used 10 be called 
'Vntfrs," a fa it (formation) conaeeted with imårnh (vom- 
ma ilders lit p). Beforc becomlng Muslims, peøple u.sed to cnlt 
the Brophet "Amir of Meoca" and "Amir of the Ilija*.” l'he 
men around Mubammad also used lo c.ilt Sli “d h. Abi Waqijas 
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'Cotnmander {amir) of the Muslims,’' liernus«: hi? com- 
manded the ertny at al-Qadhdyah. (The army there) at tlut 
time svits the 1 argest agglottiemtkm of Muslims (tJuit 
existcd), 

Now, jr so happencd that ane of the men arnuml Mu- 
hwnthad addressed 'Urner as "Comimmkr of rhe Failhful” 
(amfr al-mu'mfnh) t Peøple likod (this form of at i dress) and 
approved tt. Thus, they adled L’mar by (this title)- It is 
said that the first to rail him by this title was Abdallåji b. 
jahsh . 1 ** 1 Acoording to others, ir was ’Ajnr b. al - 1 As and ,ii- 
Mughlrah h Shu'hah, Again, aceording to others, it was a 
messenger [r| a!l< wbo brought (the news) uf victory frotn a 
(mili ta ry) mission, He emered Medina and aslied for ’Umar 
with the words, “Where is the Commander of the Kai tillid?" 
Tlte men armmd(’Utnar) heani this 3tul liked it. They said: 
"intleed, you give him the right ti ile. Ile is truiy the kom¬ 
mander of the Faithftil.'* Thns, they called ‘Umar (Cnm- 
matider of the failhful), and this lnecaiiie his title among the 
people. The caliphs who succeeded him kdimted the title 
^ a tharjt tenoic wbich no other person sbared with them. 
This was the case with all the L'mayvads. 

The Shi'ah used the title of Imam for 'AU, ascribing to 
him the i mama te, wbich is 3 relatod ex pression for calipli- 
ato, ( I hev caliod him Imam,) in order to display the novel 
thenry that Ali was more entitlcd to lead the pra ver 
(imdmah) dun Abu Uakr. They restrirted the til le {of Imam) 
10 ("Ali) and to those after him whom thev con sidered his 
successors to the adiphatc. AU these men were called Imam 


, 'm 'i ^ Uitd .11 1 J.rnd m ni-, - lti sflJ j l(I l(AW himself 

r" Coinmunder tif ti* Fa.ihful" ,lunnt i raid Ilt m«fe ir, 
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aj* Ionp is thi. fc ir propaganda for them was clandestme. But 
when they eventually seiied power (openly), thev dumged 
tiso til le of their successors to that of Co min and er uf the 
FaitMul. This ivas done by the 'Abbasid Shi’ah. They had 
alwayscalled their leaders Imam down to Ibrahim, for whom 
they camo out into the op en and urifurh-d the banner uF war. 
When (Ibrahim) dieti r his hmiber as-Sattah vvas caUetl Coni- 
munder of rhe Fuitliful, “Ilte same vvas rhe case with the 
ex tremist Shi’ah in lfrU|iyah. ’ITicy aiways adled iheir kuli¬ 
ers, vi'ho were descendants of Isma'tl, Imam, until 'Lbaycbl- 
låh al-Mahdi tame to fiower. They con rinu ed to eall him, 
and also his son and successor ALui t-Qå$im, Imam. lim when 
iheir pot ver was searre, their successors aere adled Cnm- 
maitder of the Faitbful. The same was rhe case with the 
Itlrisids in the Maghrib. They called Idris, and also his son 
and successor Idris the \ ounger. Imam. This is (ShI'ah) 
procedure, 

The caliphs inheritetl the title of Commander oF the 
Fatthful from eaeh oiher. Et became a character!siic of the 
ruler of the Hijiz, Syria, and ihc Tr£q. the regions that were 
the home of the Arabs and t lio center oftEic Muslim dynasty 
aml the base m of Islam and Muslim conquest. Therefore, 
(it was no longer dist inet i ve) vvhen the ('Abbasid) dynasty 
reacHed its flowermg and prime, (and) another style of ad- 
dress gained currency. one tkat serveti to distinguish them 
from each o ther, in as mueh as the ritle of Commander of the 
Faithful was nne they all had. The 'AUbSsids toak suma mes 
such as as-Sjiifåh. al-Mansftr, al-Mahdi, al-Mådi, ar-Kashid, 
and so on, and ihus crcated a sort of cover to guard their 
proper names against abuse hv the temgues of the Conimon 
people and prateet them ugainst profanation. (They con- 
tinued with that custøm) down to the end of the dynasty. 
Ilte Tbaydid(-Fat mi ids) m Ifriqiytih and Egypt followcd 
llieir example. 

Tliu Umayyads reframed from that (for a lo ug time) The 
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earlicr Unwyyads in the East haii dune so, in heeping wlth 
their austvriiy and simpheity. Arab mariners ond aspirations 
had not yet bccu abandoned in llicir time, and (the Umay- 
yuds) had itot yet cxchaiiged Bcdouin character! s tics for 
those of soden tary culturc. The L-mayvads iti Spain also ro- 
frained Trom sndt titles, because they fbUowctl the tradition 
of their anccstors* Moreover, they were conscious of their 
in Ferier position, sinre they did not controI the caliphate 
whirh the 'Abbasids had appmpriated, and Itad no power 
over 198 the l.Iijaz, the base of the Anibs and Islam, and were 
remote from the sejt of the euliphate aro ond which the gro up 
leding (ot the Arabs) eentered. By being miers of a rtmote 
region, they merely pr o teet ed themselves agamst ihe perse- 
cution of the Abbåsids, totally, lioncver, at the heginning 
«f ihe fourtit [ttnthj cent liry, the (Umayyad) ’Abd-ar- 
Kahmån the Last 396 (Hl) an-Ndsjr (b Muhatmnad) b. al- 
amir ’Abdullåh b, Muhamraad l>, *Abd-nr-Kahm;m II. ap- 
peared on the scene, [t bomme kraown how greatly the 
liberry ot the calipliate iti tlie Eum had been vumiilcd and 
lmw the dients of the ’Abhåsids had taken Control of the 


dy nas ty and had achieved cmnpletc power to depose, replacC, 
kill, or blind the caliphs. Abd-ar-Rjhinan IH, therefore, 
adopted the ways of the caliphs in die East and in Ifmpyah: 
Ile had himself ealled Comm.indrr of the Faithful and as- 
sumed tht summe of an-Nasir-lj-din-Allfih. This custom, 
which he had been the fim to pracrire, was followed and be- 
canic an e>tablisheij one. His aiicestors and the eitrly (L"may- 
yads) had not had it. 

This situation prmited down to tlie time when Arab 
gjoup leding waj co in pie toly destroyed and the caliphate 
lost its idcmity. Nun-Arab olien Es guined power over the 
AVbbdsids; follmvers (of their own muking) gained pOwer 
over the bbaydid(-Fatimids) in Cairo; the §inhajah gained 
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power over the rtalm of H*ni[iyah; the Zanåtah gained power 
over the Maghrilr, and the reyts de tålfas in Spain gajfted 
power over the L-tnayvads. (Each of} these (gTOups) tonk 
over part of (the odiphatc) The Muslim empire dissolved* 
Tiit ru lers in the West arui the East ado pred di ffer en t titles* 
Førtoerly, they had all been calied by the namt of Sul (thi. 

The non-Årab ralers in ihe Easl were distmguished by 
the caliph« with special honorific sumam es ind iea ting the ir 
subservienee and olxftiienee and the ir good status as olikials. 
i Such suma mes i nchid cd) Sha raf-a d-da w la h, ‘Adud-ad- i. 
dawtah. Rukn-ad-dnwlah. Mu’izx-ad-dawtah, Nasir-ad-daw- 
lah, Xizåm-al-nndk, Bahå’-al-mulk, Dhahhirat-a!-roulk, and 
so on. ,Mk " The *Ubaydid(-Fatimids} tised also to dtstinguish 
the Sinhåjah amirs in that manner. When ihe so men gabed 
eontrol over the ealtphs* they were s at is hed to kcep these 
surnames and did not adopt calVphal titles out of ileftmice to 
the insti tu (ion and in order to avoid any usurpation of its 
peculiar diaracte ris tics, as is custoinary among ihosc who 
gain |x>wer and Control (over an existing institution), as wc 
tave stated befor***" Howevcr, laier on, the nnjwYrahs in 
the East strengtliened their grip on royal authority and ta¬ 
mme more and more prombent in state and governmeni. 
The group fe cl in g of the caliphate vartahed an.1 dissol ved 
CQinptetely. At that time. thest nnn-Arabs were ind med to 
adopt titles tliiit were character is tic of royal authority, stidi 
as lui-Nlisir and al-Mansur Tilis was in addition U> the 
titles they had previously held and which mdicatcd that they 
were no longer clients atld Ibllowers through the faet that 
thev were sitiiply combinations with din (religion), sudi as 
§ala|}-adHlui, ,\sad^id-din, and Nur-ml-dlnA"" 

The rtyes de taifas in Spain. who had a pywerfvd grip mi 
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(the nilipliutc) by virtiit* of the Faut that they s I tuml in its 
tri bal group feetbig, divnicd up and distributiv I iimong them¬ 
selve* the vaUj'liitJ tit les. They hud themselve* called an- 
N'asir, al-Majisur. al-Mu*tamid, al-Muzaffar, and so on. Ibtt 
Sharar criticiJied lliem for this Li tliese versts : 

What maltes me feel humblc in Spam 

Is the use of the names Mu'tasim and Mu'tadid there. 

Royal surnames not in the ir proper plaee: 

Like ii tfat thut by biowing ilsel f up i mi ta tes the Uim.”* 

The Siuhajah reatrictcd themselves to the display tit!es 
that the 'L’baydid (-Fatimid) cal'tphs had giver thcm, stich as 
i* ns NasJr-ad-dawhh, Suyf-ad-dawlah,** and Mu'ii-z-ad-dawhh. 
They kept to this (e ven) whcn they exdtafiged the ’Ubaydid- 
(-Fåtimid) propaganda for that of the 'Ahbasid*. Later im, 
as the distance between them and ihe caliphate gren , they 
forput the per i od of (the caliphate). They forgot iltese t illus 
and rest riet ed themselves tu the namc of Sultan, The .-arne 
was the case with ihe Maghråwah rillers in the Maghrib. 
11 ic 01 ilv Lille they adopted wis ihat of Sultan, in acotirdaofte 
w i i In Redo id 11 citstuim and desert austtfritj. 

At the time whcn the name of the csdiphau 1 had become 
extincl and itu infiuctice mm-cxistenl, the Lmnimuh [ Atmo- 
ravtd) rulcr \usuf b. i uuhfin made his apperaance amorig the 
lierber tribes in the Maghrib. Ile heeamc the ruler oflmth 
shorts. Ile was a good und konservative rtum who, cortsc- 
fpicmly, in ord er to comply with dl the formal 1 lies of his 
religion, wished to suhmii to the calipfod autharity. Hc ad- 
dressed himstclf to the ‘Abbåsid al-Mustazhjr and sent to 
him two sftaykhs from Scvilfo as his ambassaders, ’Ahdullah b. 
al -'Arabi and (*AbdaMh's) son, Jtidge Abu Bakr. 4 " They 
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were to trsnsmit the «ath of alkgiance to (al-Musts?liir) and 
were to ask tura to appoim and invest Ibn Tåshfin as ni ler 
over the Maghrib. They ret ur ned with tlie caliphal appoint- 
meni of tbn Yashfin as riller over the Maghrib and with 
(I ir mission to) use the caliphal styk in dress and tlag. In 
{the documentj rhe caiiphi adtiressed {Ibn Tashfin} as "Cotn- 
mander of the Muslims,” m in order to honor and disringuish 
hitn. lhn Tashfin, therefore, rook that as his thk. Others say 
thai he i ud been called “Commandcr of the Muslims” before 
thai, out ofdeferam to the high rank of the cåliphate, bo- 
cause he and his peopk, the Almoravids, practiced Islam and 
foliowed the Smmah. 

The Mahdi (of the Almdhaids) folio wed upon the {Al mo¬ 
nvids) . I le made propaganda for the truth. He adopted the 
tenets of the Ach'srite* and criticized the Maghrlbls frir 
having deviated from the in by ret timing to the aiicesttul tra- 
dttioti of rejet ting allegorical interpretation o! explicit state- 
iiiciits o( tlie religions lait , a rejeetton thai leads to {anthropo- 
mnrphism) , ,os as is kiiown from tlie Ash'arite school. Ile 
called lus folknvers Altnohads {champions of rhe s trin: otie- 
nes* of God), display ing (by die choice of that mme) his 
disapprovnl (of aiiihropomurpHUm). He follmved the opinion 
of the 'Alids with wsgard 10 'the Infallible Imam” m who 
must extst in every age and wbøse existenec preserves tlie 
order of the worid. (Al-MahdiJ was at first called Imam, in 
aceordanee with the afore-mentlnncd Shi'ah practice with re- 
gard to the title of their caliphs. The word al-ma'jtåni (in- 
fa!Hlile) was linkcd [with Imam) to indhale his tenet eon- 
ceming tin- in&lUbilitj of the Imam. lu die opinion of his 
fol ttmers, he was above the title of Coramander of the Faith- 
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ful. (To avoid this title) was in accordance wirh the tenets uf 
tlier old Shfah, and {hr also avoided it), heca.ttSe ta use it 
meant slnring it witli the fnolish young descetuljnts of ihe 
caliphs who were ølive in the East and the West at that time, 
‘Afei-itUMu'roinj who was »ppointed successor to (ihe 
Mahdl), did adept the title of Com man der ni’the Faithful. 
His successors, ihe caliplis of the BanG 'AW-al-Mu’mui, 
fullnsved his examplc, and so did their successors, the 
Ha fsid s In Ifrtqivah.* 44 Thcy ap propriet ed it exctusivgly as 
their ov,n, sinæ their shaykh, the Mabdi, had made (religions) 
propaganda (justifying riie lise ef) that (lille) and since the 
power belonged to him and to his friends (ciiems) who *uo 
ceeded hun and to tiobody elsc, because QurashiU' grufiji 
feel mg had compleudv ceased to exist. Thus, (the use ofthe 
title) came to be their custom. 

WSieu govemmeittal (authority) in the Maghrih lapsed 
and the Zamitaii took power, their first ru lers contiruied the 
ways of desurt liie and simpiiciiy and fullowed. the Tamtunali 
(Almoravids) in using the tille of Commandcr of the Mus- 
lims s om of deference to the high rank of the ca li plint c. They 
rendered obedience, first to the raliphate of the Barm ‘Åbd- 
al-M u 1 min, and afterwards TO [hat of the Hafsids. The Liter 
(Zanatfih’i rulcrs aspired to the title of Comiilander of the 
l'Vithfui, and are using it at this time to mmplv fully with 
royal aspirations and d lc ways and character i s tics of royal 
authority. "God has the pnwer tu execute His commands." m 

C Itenart* on the »wnft "Pop, - m d "Palriarch” 

tn the CArittitm religion and on ihe nvrd 
"Koften" med by ihe Jeivs. 

It m shouiil Ije known that after the removal of it* 
prophet, a religious gump must have someone lo take eare 
of it (Such a person) must eause the people to act accordi.m 
to the religious bvvs, In a wav, hc stands to them in the 
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plan* (kihiijfiih, ealipli) uf their prtiphet, in as tmult as (he 
urgesj ilte obligations svhich (the prophct) had imposcd 
upnn rhom Flirt hemore, in aorordance with the .d’nre-men- 
tioned <w neecl fur poUtical leaderslup in social organization, 
the human species must have a person who wtll cause ihem 
to art in acoordanæ with whflt is go od for thetn and who will 
prevent them Itv force from doing things h&rmfu] lo ihem. 
Sui'h ;i person is the ane who is called ruler. 

En the Muslim communiiv, the holy war is a religions 
dun-, lieeuuse of the untversalism of thc (Muslim) mission 
und (the obligation to) convcri everybody to Islam either hy 
persiiasioit or hy force. Tliereiore, caliphatc and royal au- 
thority are united in (Islam), so thai the person in rharge 
ean devote the available streng ih to bo tb of thetn 4lri at the 
same time. 

The o ther religious groups did nut have a universal mis¬ 
sion. and the holy war was not .1 religions duty to them, s a ve¬ 
ntil v for purposes of dc&nse. tt has thus tome about that the 
person in charge ot religious affairs in (uther religious 
groups) is noi concemed with pmver politics at all- (Among 
them,) myal au thority comes to thuse who have it, by acci¬ 
dent and in sorne way that has nothing to do with religion. 
It comcs to them as the necessary result of group fceling. 
whtch by its very nature seeks tu o! »tain royal authorityv as 
we have montioned bci'ore."* and not because they are under 
obligation to gain power over other nations, as is the case 
with Islam, They are merely rcqiiired to establLsh iheir re¬ 
ligion among tlieir own (people). 

This is whv the Israelites afier Mose* and Joshua re¬ 
mair ud uncinicerned with royal autlioi iiy for about four hun¬ 
dred years Their onlv cotocem was to estabJish their re¬ 
ligion. The person from among them who was in charge ot 
their religion was called thc Kulien. Ile was in a way d® 
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representative (caliph) of Moses. He rcgulated ihe prayers 
amt saertfioes of tiie Draelitcs, They made h a tonetition for 
(the Ko hen) to Ijc a descendant of Aaron, as il had been 
des tin ed far him and his ehildren by divine revolution ,'" 1 
For (supervision of the) politieal matters which naturally 
arise among human beings, the Israelit es sclccted se ven ty 
tiders who werc emrusted with a general legat authority. 
The Koben was higber in religious rank thait they atid more 
remoie from the turbulent legal authority. Tilis eontinued to 
ho (rhe situation among the Israelites) umil the tiature of 
group fceling made itsel t fuUy felt and stil power berame 
politieai, The Israelites disjiossessed rhe Canuanites of the 
land thai God had given them as their heritage in Jerusalem 
atid the suirounding region, a* ir had, beett cxpLtined to tlicm 
through Moses. The nations of the Philistines, the Camtan- 
ites, the Armenuuis [!]«• the Edomhes, the Aflmmnites, and 
tht Moa bites fought against iltern. During thai (time), po- 
litkal lcadership was cntrufted to ihe elders amung them. 
The Israelites rhmrtined in that ctmdilion for about Jour 
hundred ycars. They did not have any royal power and were 
armoyed liv aitacka from foreign nations. Therefore, thev 
asked God through Samuel, one of their prophets, tiiat I le 
permit them to make someone king over them. Thus, Saul 
bei.anie ilteir king. Hi: ile fen tod tlie forelgn natnuis arul 
kil led 4IJl Goliatil, the ruler of the Philistines. After Saul, 
David bccame hing, aud then Solomon, His kingdom tW- 
ished and extended to tiie horders of tiie Hijaz and furt her to 
the holders of the \ ornen and to the horders of ihe land of 
ihe Romans (Byzammes). After Solomon, the trlbes split 
mto two dynasties. This was in aocordance with the neccs- 
sary voiiscijueiiee of group feel mg in dyuasties, a* we have 
mentioned befare, One oi the dynasties was thal of the ten 
trihesm the region ofN Mus, the cipital of which is Samaria 
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(Sabasiivah)/ U and tlu.- other ihat of the chUdren of Judah 
and Benjamin in Jerusalem.*" NelHJfltødiiczxar, the kilts of 
Babylon, then depnved them of their royal iiothority. He 
fri st (dealt with) rlie ten tritte? in Satnaria (Sabasnyah) 
and then with the ch i hiren of Judah iu Jerusalem. Fheir royal 
auihnrity had had an umnterruptcd duration of 3 thousarui 
vears. Sow he desiroyed their temple, burnt their Torali, 
and liilted tlieir religion He deported the people to Isfa- 
hån ^ and the *Ira(] , Eventually, oneofllie Persi an Kay vaiiid 
(Aehaemenid) miers brought them back to Jerusalem, 
seventy vears after they had le ft It. 1 hev rebuili the temple 
and re-c stabl ished tlieir religion in its original form with 
priests only. The royal authority tidongcd to the Persians. 

Alexander and the Greeks then tle tested the Persians, 
and the jews tatrø under Grcek dom i nation. The Greek rule 
titen weakened, and, with the help of (their) natural group 
fceling, the jews rose ugunst the Gréeks and made an end 
to Their dmmmunn over them. (Jewish) royal autliority was 
in diarge of their Hosjnonean priests. (The liasrapneans) 
fouglit ihe Greeks. EventuaUy, their povver was destroyed. 
TIil Komana defeaicd them. and (thi Jews) camc under 
Roman domination. (The Romans) advanced toward Jerusa¬ 
lem, the seat of the cbtldrcti of Herrod, relative? b> mandage 
oi the Hasmoneajis and The hist reimunt of the Husnhniean 
dynas iy. Tjury la id stege to them for å time. final ly contjuer- 
i ug (j^-usalem) by force in an orgy oi munder, destruelion, 
and arson. They laid Jerusalem Ln ruins and exiled (the Jews) 
to Home and the regions beyond. lins the seeond de- 
Struer ion of the temple. The Jews call it "the Great Exile. 
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After thai, they had no royal atitliority, because they had lost 
their group feel mg. They rem a i ned afterwards under the 
dommation of the Komans and their successors. Their re¬ 
ligions affairs were taken care of by their head, called the 
Kohen. 

The \ l c.s si ah (Jesus) brought (the Jews) Ids religion, as 
is known. tte abolished same of the luws or the Turah. He 
performed murveknjs wonders, such as healing the insane ** 
and revivlng tlie dead, Many people jo in cd him atid belle ved 
i ti him. The 1argest gro up amung his fol I owing were his 
companions, the Apostles. Thcre were twelvc of them, I le 
sem stime of them as messengers (Apostles) ro all parts of 
the worid. 1 hev made propaganda for his religious groitp. 
Tlin was in the days of Augitstus, the tirst of the Roman 
emperors, and dur mg the time of llerod. the kLng of the 
Jcws, who had taken away royal authority from the ilasimi- 
neans, his relatives by tnarriage. The Jews envied (Jesus) 
and deel ared him a Uar, Their king, Herod, wrote to the 
Roman Emperor, Augustus. and intited him againsi (Jesus). 

1 ht Roman Emperor gave (tlie Jews) permission ro kil] 
him, and tlie story of Jesus as ret ited in the Otjr'ån oc- 
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The Apostles di vided In to ditterenr groups. Most of them 
v> em to tlie country of the Romans and made propaganda for 
the Christian religion. Peter was the greatest uf them. I le 
aettled in Rome, the sent of die Roman emperors. Jhev ‘ ;1> 
then wrote down rhe Gospel that had |>ecn revealul to Jt sus, 
in fbur recensions aocording to their dlffcrem traditions. 
Mauhew vvrme his Gospel in Jerusalem in llebrew li was 
translated into Latin by John, the son of Zebedec ene of 
(the A postles). (The Apostle) Luke wrote his Gospel m 

Ji ' nnlaq hw "thr blind tnd tlie laf**! 1 whwU tøfe vikT^b like a 
Atirreplisjn y thi' i.-dii-.f nf K-caujn; tjur'ais i _4 .fi i ajj.j i m i i j £ .a 

lliefitkmå file IlLLlfd jtul thll nn ir-ii ■ _ 

il.. istrtFti rifi rntfiuijM is mwdc m je dl llu- 
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d. '7^:^"* ' h *- Uiiiw> i,f riif Omwirm Scriptt,r«, 
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Latin for a Roman digmtary. (The Apostle) Jolin. ihc son of 
Zébedee, wrot« tiis Gospel in Romc. Peter wrote tiis Gospel 
in Latin and ascribctl it to his pupil Mark. The se fo ur 
recensions of the Gospel diller from each other. Not all of 
it is pure rev elat i on, but (the Gospels) have an admixture 
of the fortis of Jesus and of the Apostles, Most 111 of (dieir 
con tent s) consists of sermons and stories. There are very 
fev\ laws in thent. 

The Apostles came toget her at that time in Rome and 
bid down ihe mies of the Christian community. They en* 
misted them to Clement, a pupil of Peter, ru ting in tliem 
the list of Ixxiks that are to be accepted and in accordance 
with which one itnist act. 

(The book s which) belong to the oid religions Uw of the 
Jews are the fol lu wing: 

The Torah, which consitts of fivc vo lu fnes. 

The Book of Joshua, 

The Hook of Judges. 

The Book of Ruth. 

The Book of Judith,* 1 

The Four Books or Kmgs. 

The Book of Chronirlcs .** 

The three Hooks of Maccabees, by Lbn Goriott.** 

43 UrigiiiaUv, 11'ri Khaliiiln ltatl uid "ulL" Ile tomRied "all" to 
tn C, lunt "riJ’-M" i 1 - (bund in the test of D 

*= Thv M5S have Tnhuiihd "Judith," but tlwrc on lie nn don tu rtttt the 
Bonit nf Judiiii i* mennt. 

**» The MSS itu nul .igtvc about Ihe iiame of Ou etude*. 1: teeno i'mt 
illc original utKt in (’ wiig br-y-A— wbile A bas t-r-ir » w. m-t -n 

Tlus is easily esjjUmtit as a corruption trf h-r-<i-y>-b-wwt-y n F-intleipn- 
ttrem. 

c ‘ The referat«: to ti ir j I ] nttbershlp of tlie Book!! cl" the M-RL-ibces 

by Josepli b. G nr ion [Fseuitø-Jo*lppool, is npt foiititj ru -{fair. 11. | hS, and. 
inrateniall't. ipfieirs in C tmty in ihe margin. It 'hen Id lur ruirnl tital tlir 
Antik te hi af ibt /Infor? 4 tb Jtu is tsy Psetuio-Jcsifijjoii is tcrasunuilly 
tallet) "Biml, uf Uh; Maitabtes 1 Cl", tlre edition of tlie Kihtopk vmiuu by 
Mund Komil, YJnt-lyhiA-. New York. iW), pp xvi ff., and j. WH11 musen, 
"Her uatiisdii- Josdjiptis" in ,-tbh-ixJlxxgin iitr Ugl. Gt/tUabtfl Arr ftiiifli- 
ifhqfua tli tiuttlflgrn. pililtd -I lir. Kl., St.F., I • i 1*M>T 1. 9. Uf now I 

Fi»tbel, "lbn KbjUii.ii tu ni Josipjicm," in/-form'inr/r J Irøiif-l'iite/dH [ (talte- 
ion, ISfft), 1, hfiG. 
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The Book of lizra, the religion* leadcf. 

The Book of Esther and chu story of Human. 

The Book of Job the Kighteous. 

The Psalms of David. 

Ihe five Book* of David"* son. Solomon. 

The sixteen Propheetes of ihe major and minut proplmts 
Tlie Book of Jesus, the son of Sira, the minister of 
So lo mon, 

(The hooks of) ihe religions la tv of Jesus tlut w as rc- 
ceived by the Apostles are the iollowing; 


The four recensions of the Gos[>e1. 

The Book of Paul which consists of fourteem epistles 
The Katholtka (General Epistlen) whicJi vonsist ofseven 
epistlea, the eighth bring. the Praxeis (Arts), storks 
of the Apostles. 

The Book of dement which con trins the laws, 

'I he Book of the Apoca.lypse (Revetattøn) which Ctmtains 
the vision of John, ilte son of Zebcdee. 


i, +vo 


The attitude of the Roman emperors roward Cliristiimity 
v firied. At times, they adopter! it and horn ired its adherents. 
At other times, they did not recugnize it and perscciitcd its 
adherems and killed and ex iled ihcm. Finrily. Constaiujne 
appeared and adopted Christianiiv. From thén on, all (the 
Roman emperors) were Chrulkns.* 115 

The head of the Christian (commimity) and the person in 
charge of (Christian religious) institutions is called Patriairh. 
1te is theh leligkms head and the representative (rcitiph) of 
the Messiah among thetn. He send s his delega tes and rep¬ 
resentatives to the remote Christian nations. They arc called 
"bishop," tliai is, delegat« of ihe Patnareh The man ivhu 
lead, ihe prayers and tnakes decisions in religipus matters is 
called ptiest. The person who withdraws from society and 


“The MSS rend U$Mr m 
K»thtr. 
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revires in to sol Unde for worship is called “raonb-*' The tairer 
usualh scek so li tude in (monaMic) ve Ils 

The Apostle Peter* tlit chicf Apostle and otdesi of ihe 
disciples, was in Rotne und established the Christian religion 
ihere. Nero. ilve fifih Roman emperor, kil led him, 455 Suc¬ 
cessor lo Peter at die Roman see was Arius, 

Mark the Evangelist spent seven years in Alexandria and 
Egypt and the M .tg hr ih making propaganda. After him came 
Ananias, who was ealled Pa march. He was the first Patnarch 
diere. Ile uppoinied twelve priests to Ise with him. and it was 
arran ged that wben the Patriardi died, one nf the t wc I ve 
should tilhc his place, and one of the faithful m be eletted to 
talte his ptacc as the twelfth pricst.'Thus, the patriarch3te feil 
to the priests. 

I.ater on, dissens i on brake out among the Christians w ith 
regard to the basic principles and ar tid es of their religion. 
They assetnbled in Nkea in die davs of Constanune. in order 
to lay down (the dot: trine of) true Guds ti at li ty. Three hun¬ 
dred and eighteen bishops agreed upon one and the same 
doctrine of GirisUiinity. They wrote it down and ealled it 
“the Creed." They made it the fundamental prinriple to *. 
whith duv wc uld all have reference. Among the i bings ihey 
set down in wriling was that with respect to ihe ap point ment 
oi the Patnarch as the head of Chmmnity. ro reference 
should be made to the imlepcndcni judgmenl of ihe priests, 
as Ananias, the disciple of Mark, had prescribed. That point 
uf view W &5 j bol i s hed. The Palmrch was to come from a 
large gr nup and to be elected by the leaders and diiefs nf the 
befievers. It has been so ever since. Later on, other dis- 
sensions arose concertiing the baste princip! es of Christia.nl ty. 
Svnods cancemed widt regututing (the religion), were as- 
Aembled, but tltere ivas no dissensinn with regard to the 
busk print i pi es (of the raethod of selecting the Pitiriurrii). 

It his rcmalncd the same ever s i tue 


m flulmi nJiti: ■■tupflu’t with utlior patnenhs aml hihvps." This may 
linvit Uccn tlie cM tcxt, und Ibn KtuldAn liict (euk ilir wtiitU out, liemiJt' 
be rroiem turod thai patriirrtis tind tuilio|is ntUl not yet «bt al tkat time. 
«* WAtydtm, Bt the MSS. 
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The Patriardw always appoinied bishop as thcir dele* 
gates. The bishops used to call ihe Patriarch "Father," »m 
a sign of respeet The prtests similarty came ro call die 
bishop ‘Father," when he was not together witb the Patri- 
arch, ils a sign of rcspect. This caused con fusion in the use 
of the titte over a lang period, endtng, it is Siihl, wirh thi? 
Pat ria ic lutte of Hent tli ti s in Alen and ria. It wa s con sid c red de- 
sirable to distinguish die Patriarch from the bisliop irt the 
matter of Itspect (shmvn lo him by styk 1 of address). There- 
fore, rhe Patriardb was called "Pope/* that is, ‘Tallier of 
fa thers.'’ The name (of "Pope”) fim øppeared in Egvpt, 
according to the theory expressed by Jirjts b. al-'Amid 424 
in his li i story It wa$ theti transferred to the <X'cupant of the 
most importatit see in (Christian i ty), the see of Rome. which 
was the see of the Apostle Peter, as we have mentioned 
beføre. Dw lit le of Pope has rema in vd tlu rane ri s lit of the 
see of Rome down to this dav. 

Thereafter, there were dissensions amung the Chrisuans 
wth regard to their religion and to Chrtstoløgy. They spUl 
imo groups and sects, which securcd the support of the 
vai inus C hrisltan ralers irgainM each o ther. Al dlffcrern times 
there appeared diffcvem sects. Finally, rhese sects cry si idjiied 
into three groups, wjiich coiistimm the (Christian) sen s. 
Orhcrs havft no slgnificunce. I licse are the Meldutos, die 
ja co bi tes, and the Nestonans. Wedo not tlunli that we should 
Iflat hen die pages ul this book with discussiwioftheir dogmas 
i, «m of unbelief. In general, diey are well laiowti. All of them .tre 
unbelief, l his js clcarly stated in the noble Quv'ån. ( T o) dis- 
i li ss ni .tigue those things vvith them is not up to us It is 
Tor them to choosc betweeu) con verstan to Islain, pavmew 
of the poll tax, or tleath. 

Imiter on, each sect lud its own Pat ri ardi. The Patrmrch 
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Patriartb and Pope 

of Rum c is today called “Pope," Hu is of the Mekhite 
persuasum. Rorøebekmgs to the European C hristians, Their 
royal amhoritv is tstahlishcd in thai region, 

' The Patriårdt of the (Christian) subjects m in Egypt is 
of the Jacobite persuasum* He resides anunig them- The 
Abyssinians fcllow the religion of (the Egypt i ao Christians). 
The Patriatrh of Egypt delegates bishops to the Ahysslnians, 
and iltese bishops arrange religions aftairs in Abyssinia. Thi* 
name of “Pope" is specially reserved for the patrum lt ot 
Home at this time. The Jacobites do uot call their patriarch 
“Pope." The word (Pope) is pronounced Pappe, 

lt is the custom of the Pope with respect to the European 
Christians to urgc them to submit to ane ruler and have 
recourse to him in their disagreetnents and agreements, in 
order to avoid the dissolution of the whole ihing. His pur¬ 
pose is to have the gru up fcc lmg tha.t is the si ron gest among 
them (ronceiitrated upon one ru ler), so thai (this mier) ha." 
power over all of them, The ruter is called Em peror 
{Emperador), with the m id die letter (pronounced mme- 
hoV) between dh and jr. (The Pope) persoually places the 
cnnvn npon the head of (the emperor), in ortler to let him 
Uave the Messing Lmpliet! (in that eerønony), The emperor, 
tberefore, is called "the crowned one," Perhaps that is the 
mcaning of tlte word “emperor " 

This, briefty, U our comment on tlte tvvo word s Pope and 

Ko hen, 

*'Gud krads astray w home ver He vants to lead astral?, 
and He guides whomcvtr He wants to guide." 

[oilJVPTEa ITI is eONTlNirET) IN VOLUME. 2] 


•» lat.. ”llu»e vf|w have enten?«! llie covensnt {'ohd) ' Tin* w<’rd 
JS i! technicsl term fur Christian* (miu! Jcws) wha ha-vc atL-epted i!il- 
reiirictiw« ptiw.l »pon diun by (tie so-cHfcd "mveniM of 'Uiar- 

pif reference is to ilte Tf Hu- Arabii u-M Leo: js not quitc clear, 
Pertwps w* sitouEd tiwaLrt* "wfc tl» (lorten) Letter *»%- 

1«!W) in the middle betvteen -Ih mid r" Cf, al*o ^-bilafi, Uujtm. I 
(riwtograpb), rairo, tdriik sto« g «vho refcr* to Uie name AunuA. 
al*, s pellet I Z<,nuh ««r Dhtmh. and explains it as mcanmg master in 

"Bemjlt." , 

«BQur*in 1(5.93 {yfi); 35.« (S); 7k*t (s*J, 
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